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NEW  spe- 
cies of  lite- 
rary entertain- 
ment has  sprung 
up  within  a  few 
years,  to  which 
the  name  of 
"  Readings"  has 
been  given. 
"  Sacred  read- 
ings," "Shakspeare  readings,"  "  Readings  from 
the  poets,"  &c.,  have  become  so  common, 
that  we  must  conclude  they  are  indebted  to 
something  more  than  the  charm  of  novelty 
for  their  success. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  our  j^oung 
friends  have  followed  this  custom,  and  there  is 
many  an  evening  party  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  some  interesting  story 
or  poem,  which  one  of  the  party  reads  aloud, 
and,  indeed,  when  they  are  conducted  by  a 
truly  accomplished  reader,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can  help  being  agreeable  and  profitable 
to  the  cultivated  mind.  We  all  know  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  between  written  and 
spoken  eloquence — between  the  poetry  of  the 
printed  page,  and  the  same  poetry  when  kin- 
dled into  life  by  the  melodious  voice,  the 
eloquent  eye,  and  impressive  gesture.  The 
one  is  the  marble  statue,  pure,  beautiful,  but 
lifeless ;  the  other  is  a  living  and  breathing 
form,  full  of  vitality  and  grace. 

But  the  rapturous  harmonies  of  a  Handel 
or  Beethoven  may  be  turned  to  jarring  dis- 
cord, in  the  hands  of  a  bungling  performer. 
So  is  the  writer  at  the  mercy  of  his  reader. 
An  improper  emphasis,  or  a  vulgar  pronunci- 
ation, is  often  the  single  step  which  leads  from 
VOL.  in. — 1 


the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ;  and  Ariosto  is 
not  the  only  one  who  has  discovered  tliis 
melancholy  fact,  to  his  shame  and  sorrow. 
The  Italian  poet,  we  are  told,  used  to  recite 
his  own  poems  with  so  sweet  a  voice,  that  his 
friends  were  enraptured  to  hear  him.  He 
once  overheard  a  potter  reading  some  of  his 
verses  with  a  foulty  accent,  which  so  enraged 
him  that  he  entered  the  literary  murderer's 
shop,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  wares 
exposed  for  sale.  In  vain  did  the  astonished 
tradesman  expostulate  at  the  violence  of  the 
stranger.  "I  have  not  sufficientl}^  revenged 
myself  on  thee,"  exclaimed  the  enraged  poet ; 
"  I  have  only  broken  a  few  pots,  and  you  have 
spoiled  the  most  beautiful  of  compositions  to 
my  face."  What  poet,  whom  the  world  ac- 
knowledges as  such,  has  not  endured  a  thou 
sand  similar  crucifixions "? 

Mozart  once  wrote  a  composition,  entitled 
a  "  Musical  Joke,"  some  portions  of  which  are 
scored  precisely  as  a  poor  performer  would 
play  them.  The  effect  is  of  course  highly 
ludicrous — but  not  more  so  than  would  be  a 
page  of  Everett  or  Longfellow,  if  printed 
exactly  as  an  indifferent  reader  would  render' 
them.  There  are  few  really  good  readers 
among  us,  and  eveir  those  who  are  most  ac- 
customed to  public  speaking,  are  often  sadly 
deficient  in  this  accomplishment.  A  clergy- 
man, noted  for  reading  hymns  with  an  abrupt, 
biting  emphasis,  once  uttered  the  word  bears 
in  the  following  couplet  so  that  it  seemed  to 
his  congregation  a  noun  instead  of  a  verb. 

"He  takes  young  children  in  bis  arms 
And  in  his  bosom — bears.'''' 

We  have  all  heard  similar  blunders  in  ex- 
pression, a  thousand  times,  though  all  are  not 
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equally  sensitive  to  the  jar  which  they  produce 
upon  the  cultivated  ear.  John  Randolph, 
"when  dying,  corrected  the  pronunciation  of 
Dr.  Parrish,  who  was  reading  aloud  to  him. 
Few  would  desire  to  be  critical,  under  sUch 
ciicumstances  ;  but  we  cannot  help  respecting 
the  instinct  which  to  the  last  shrank  from  a  mis- 
pronunciation.  The  evil  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  by  no  means  on  the  decline.  Since 
the  introduction  of  so  many  studies  into  our 
public  schools,  less  attention  is  given  to  read- 
ing than  formerly.  We  know  of  more  than 
one  school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  required  to 
read  only  once  a  week  !  It  seems  to  us  it 
would  be  better  for  our  public  schools. to  con- 
fine themselves  wholly  to  sir  William  Curtis's 
three  R's,  "  Reading,  'Riting,  and  '^ithmetic," 
rather  than  to  cultivate  science  and  philosophy 
at  the  expense  of  the  fundamental  branches 
of  knowledge. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  the  im- 
portance of  becoming  an  accomplished  reader, 
that  we  should  suppose  everyone  of  our  young 
friends  would  be  convinced  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  his  future  prosperity  and  enjoyment, 
as  to  be  able  to  write  a  clear  and  legible 
hand. 
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BOYS'  MEETINGS  U   NEW  YORK. 

/^OOD  people  in  other  cities  are  taking  a 
\J  deep  interest  in  our  Boys'  Meetings. 
Said  a  gentleman  from  Charleston  to  us, 
"  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  wonder 
what  they  are."  Said  a  gentleman  from  Port- 
land, "  New  York  is  getting  great  credit  for 
her  labors  in  this  direction."  Thankful  for  the 
compliment,  we  must  confess  that  nowhere  in 
America  is  there  so  urgent  a  demand  for 
strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  vagrant  children 
— no  place  where,  if  left  alone,  such  dire  results 
would  issue. 

Boys'  Meetings  are  numbered  among  our 
institutions.  Future  directories  will  show 
people  where  are  the  places  of  their  meeting, 
and  we  hope  that  visitors  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  friendless,  will  look  in  upon 
them  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  first  one  of  the  kind  was  started  in  July, 


1848,  by  a  few  persons  connected  with  the 
Carmine-street  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
gathered  in  a  few  ragged,  dirty  urchins,  who 
opened  their  eyes  with  wonder  at  finding  any- 
body caring  enough  for  them  to  make  a 
meeting  for  their  edification,  and  coming  on 
Sundays  to  tell  them  how  to  keep  from  being 
sick,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
"  Stars"  (police) — how  to  manage  to  get  work, 
and  pay  for  it.  It  didn't  surprise  them  to  hear 
preaching — that  they  had  learned  to  think  was 
very  cheap,  and  often  found  it  tendered  where 
it  was  not  very  anxiously  sought.  But  when 
the  same  ones  that  gave  them  good  advice  on 
Sunday,  kept  acquainted  with  them  on  week 
days,  and  made  stout  efforts  to  have  them  ti- 
dily dressed,  and  provided  with  plenty  to  eat, 
the  hearts  of  the  unwashed  little  ones  were 
taken  by  stealth. 

The  thing  grew  rapidly.  The  head-quar- 
ters, at  the  corner  of  Christopher  and  Hudson 
streets,  became  flimous  among  the  boys  ;  and 
though  it  is  now  five  years  since  the  meeting 
was  opened,  there  has  been  but  one  Sabbath 
from  that  time  to  this  that  it  has  not  been 
kept  open.  The  second  Boys'  Meeting  estab- 
lished was  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Asylum  for  Friendless  Boys,  which, 
still  later,  has  been  merged  into  the  Juvenile 
Asylum.  It  was  about  this  time,  and  out  of 
the  interest  excited  by  a  visit  to  the  Christo- 
pher-street School,  that  a  good  lady  was 
induced  to  lend  her  support  to  the  Five  Points 
Mission,  and  permanently  strengthen  it  by  her 
contributions. 

At  present  there  are  some  eight  or  nine  of 
these  meetings  maintained  every  Sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  exercises  consist  in  short  read- 
ings and  expositions  of  Scripture  ;  a  concerted 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  brief  and 
simple  addresses,  or  in  the  lack  of  speakers,  a 
pleasant  story,  and  frequent  singings,  led  by 
some  volunteer,  but  carried  vigorously  enough, 
surely,  by  the  boys  themselves  ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  weekly  paper  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  unread  boys  and  illuslrateil  freely 
with  cuts. 

A  principle  pervades  all  these  nu'ctings, 
that  no  boy  who  is  attentive  and  regular 
should  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  lack  of  food 
or  clothing,  or  remain  unemployed  if  the  pa- 
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rents  can  be  prevailed  on  to  allow  him  to  be 
set  at  work.  Out  of  the  necessities  daily  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  Superintendents,  has 
grown  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  de- 
signs to  distribute  the  gifts  of  the  benevolent 
to  such  needy  ones,  and  to  provide  homes  for 
them  and  work,  in  the  country  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  city  where  they  can  not  be 
removed. 

The  Boys'  Meetings  are  doing  much  good. 
Many  get,  at  them,  all  the  religious  instruc- 
tion they  get  anywhere.  Many  there  get  their 
only  impulses  for  good.  Many  there  first 
take  their  departure  from  their  miserable,  idle 
habits,  and  steer  on  better  courses.  May  they 
be  sustained,  and  flourish,  so  long  as  there  are 
vagrant  boys  to  need  their  blessed  influences. 


A  GOLDEN  COPPERSMITH. 

ON  the  twenty-third  of  March  last,  the  Im- 
perial French  Theater  of  Moscow  (in 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  resided, 
and  which  gave  employment  to  more  than  a 
thousand)  took  fire  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
The  flames  spread  with  such  rapidity, 
that  sixty  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  who 
Avere  at  the  time  attending  the  dancing  classes, 
were  saved  with  difficulty  ;  some  of  them 
wounded  and  bruised.  Several  children 
were  thrown  from  the  windows  and  caught 
on  sheets  held  out  by  the  people  below.  The 
denseness  of  the  smoke  pai'alyzed  the  exer- 
tions of  the  firemen,  and  in  three  hours  the 
building  was  a  black  ruin.  Eleven  individuals 
perished,  and  some  escaped  only  by  a  miracle ; 
among  them  a  man  who  was  rescued  by  an 
act  of  heroism,  of  which  the  follow*ng  is  an 
account : 

Basile  GavriloflT  Marine,  a  Crown  slave 
belonging  to  the  village  of  Evseievaia,  and- 
by  ti'ade  a  coppersmith,  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
visiting  his  fixmily  at  the  village.  He  arrived 
at  Moscow  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  with 
ten  of  his  companions;  and  as  the  railway 
train  was  already  gone,  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  remain  till  three 
the  n^xt  afternoon.     "The  villagers  are  curi- 


ous," Marine  himself  relates,  "and  as  we 
had  never  been  at  Moscow  before,  we  deter- 
mined to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  that  ancient 
town.  We  entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption, and  kissed  all  its  holy  relics.  We 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  belfry  of  d'lvan- 
Veliky,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Bird- 
market.  Here  we  heard  that  a  terrible  fire 
was  raging — that  the  Great  Theater  was  burn- 
ing. As  it  was  only  noon,  we  determined  to 
be  spectators,  and  hastened  to  the  spot." 
They  arrived  just  as  the  fire  was  at  its  hight: 
the  theater  burnt  from  the  interior,  and  the 
flames  spread  rapidly,  bursting  from  the  roof 
and  the  windows  in  savEtge  fury.  At  the  time 
the  fire  broke  out,  three  workmen  were  en- 
gaged at  the  top  of  the  building:  it  gained 
upon  them  so  fast,  ihey  had  only  time  from 
a  window  to  reach  the  roof,  when  they  fran- 
tically rushed  about  without  hope  of  escape, 
surrounded  by  the  flames,  which  each  moment 
gained  upon  them.  Two  of  them  in  wild 
despair  threw  tliemselves  from  the  roof  and 
were  killed  on  the  pavement  below.  The 
third  remained ;  and,  suffocating  with  the 
smoke,  screamed  for  assistance  in  a  manner 
that  struck  agony  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  him.  His  death  seemed  inevital^e. 
There  was  not  a  ladder  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the  miser- 
able man  had  the  alternative  of  perishing  by 
•the  flames,  or  leaping  down,  as  his  comrades 
had  done.  But  even  in  this  extremity  his 
confidence  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  sousht 
refuge  on  that  side  where  the  wind  blew  the 
flames  away  from  him.  Marine  and  his  com- 
panions all  this  time  were  spectators  of  the 
scene.  "  I  held  my  tongue,"  said  Marine, 
"but  my  heart  beat  painfully,  and  I  asked 
myself  how  I  could  save  this  poor  soul." 

"  Companions,"  cried  the  brave  fellow, 
suddenly,  "  wait  for  me  here,  while  I  try  and 
save  that  man."  His  comrades  looked  at 
him  with  surprise,  but  without  dissuading  him 
from  his  purpose.  "  God  be  with  you,"  said 
they, "  for  it  is  a  good  deed  you  are  about  to 
do."  Without  losing  another  moment,  Ma- 
rine approached  the  authorities  present,  and 
solicited  permission  to  try  and  rescue  the 
man  from  the  frightful  death  which  menaced 
him.     Permission  obtained,  he  took  off  his 
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cap  and  sheepskin  coat,  and  confided  them  to 
the  care  of  the  police.  Accompanied  by  his 
brother,  and  provided  with  a  stout  cord,  he 
rushed  to  a  ladder  that  was  placed  against 
the  wall,  but  which  was  very  for  from  reach- 
ing the  roof.  Marine  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  began  to  ascend.  When  he  reached 
the  summit,  he  iastened  the  cord  around  his 
waist,  and,  once  more  devoutly  crossing  him- 
self, began  to  climb  one  of  the  pipes  that 
led  from  the  roof.  The  crowd  below,  breath- 
less with  astonishment  and  fear,  eagerly 
watched  each  movement.  Around  him  the 
flames  were  playing  with  intense  fury  ;  and 
above  the  terrible  noise  of  the  falling  tim- 
bers were  heard  the  fearful  shrieks  of  the 
unfortunate  m.'fti,  who,  though  he  saw  assist- 
ance .coming  to  him,  dreaded  it  might  be 
too  late.  Nothing  daunted,  Marine  continued 
his  perilous  ascent.  "It  was  cold,"  said  he, 
"  and  there  was  a  terrible  wind,  but  yet  I  felt 
it  not ;  for,  frOm  the  moment  I  determined 
upon  trying  to  save  the  fellow,  my  heart  was 
upon  fire,  and  I  was  like  a  furnace."  His 
burning  hands  kept  continually  sticking  to  the 
frozen  pipes,  which  somewhat  retarded  his 
progress  ;  but  still  he  courageously  continued 
hislway.  "The  pipe  cracked,"  said  he;  "it 
was  no  longer  firm — this  dear  pipe  ;  but  hap- 
pily I  aiTived  at  the  cornice,  where  there  was 
foot-room." 

His  brother,  who  had  remained  all  this 
time  on  the  ladder,  had  made  a  hook  fast 
to  one  end  of  the  cord.  Marine  passed  it 
to  the  man  on  the  roof,  and  desired  him  to 
fasten  it  somehow  securely ;  this  he  did  by 
fixing  it  round  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
cornice.  Marine  doubled  it,  to  make  it  more  , 
secure,  and  then  made  him  slide  down  the 
pipe  holding  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  his 
knees  firmly  round  the  pipe — himself  giv- 
ing the  example.  At  the  moment  Marine 
reached  the  ladder,  and  the  man  he  had  so 
nobly  preserved  was  seen  to  glide  down  in 
safety,  a  remarkable  movement  was  mani- 
fested by  the  crowd — a  movement  truly 
Russian — all  heads  were  simultaneously  un- 
covered, and  all  hands  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  When  Marine  reached  the  ground, 
the  rnan  was  already  half-way  down  the 
ladder,  and  out  of  all  danger.     "  I  had  hardly 


reached  the  ground,"  relates  Marine,  "  when 
a  gentleman,  in  a  cloak  and  military  cask, 
approached  me,  and  gave  me  twenty-five  sil- 
ver rubles."  A  great  number  of  others  sui-- 
rounded  him,  and  each  gave  him  according  to 
his  means — some  ten  copecks  silver,  others 
a  ruble,  and  some  only  copper.  "Thanks, 
brave  man!"  was  cried  on  all  sides;  "you 
are  a  courageous  and  good  Christian ;  and  may 
God  long  grant  you  health,  and  bless  you." 

"  What  became  of  the  man  I  rescued," 
said  Marine,  "  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  is 
not  my  afl'air.  Thanks  to  God,  he  is  saved. 
A  gentleman — an  aid-de-camp — came  to  me, 
gave  me  a  ticket,  and  took  me  in  his  sledge 
to  the  office  of  the  Chancellerie,  where  he 
wrote  down  all  that  had  taken  place."  Du- 
ring this  time  Marine  did  not  lose  his  pres- 
ence of  mind;  he  was  only  anxious  aboutr 
one  thing — that  the  railway  should  not  leave 
without  him.  At  three  o'clock  he  was  in  the 
wagon  ;  and,  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  he 
arrived  at  his  destination,  where  he  was 
waited  for  by  his  master.  Monsieur  Flottof. 
He  requested  permission  for  one  day's  leave, 
to  visit  his  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  shop  in 
the  Vassili  Ostroff,  which  was  readily  granted  ; 
when,  leaving  her  to  return  home,  he  was  as- 
tonished at  being  called  to  the  house  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Police,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  palace.  The  courage  of  which  he 
had  so  lately  given  so  sti-ong  a  proof,  had 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  desired  to  see  him. 

Never  had  he  thought,  even  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  that  such  an  honor  would  be  accorded 
to  him,  a  simple  man  of  the  people.  The 
Emperor  received  Marine  in  his  cabinet,  and, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  said,  "  Marine,  I 
thank  thee  for  the  good  and  great  action  thou 
hast  performed  ;  but  I  wish  to  h-ear  from  thy 
own  mouth  how,  with  God's  assistance,  thou 
didst  it."  Marine  related  the  adventure  in 
his  own  simple  manner,  and,  when  he  had 
finished,  the  Czar,  who  had  listened  to  him 
with  the  greatest  attention,  embraced  him, 
and  said,  "  My  son,  may  God  bless  you  ! 
and  remember  if  you  ever  stand  in  need  of 
my  assistance,  come  to  me  and  it  shall  be  ac- 
corded you."  The  Emperor  then  presented 
him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  gold  rubles. 
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IN  1851,  leainied  men  were  much  interested 
in  a  new  mode  of  demonstrating  the  earth's 
diurnal  revolution,  discovered  by  M.  Leon 
Foucault,  of  Paris.  Although  the  interest 
which  his  discovery  then  elicited  has  long 
since  given  place  to  the  excitement  of  fresh 
discoveries,  yet  we  are  confident  that  some 
may  still  be  interested,  if  not  benefited,  ,by 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  M.  Foucault, 
and  a  review  of  the  demonstration  based 
upon  it. 

The  simplicity  and  conclusiveness  of  the 
experiment  commend  it  to  all,  while  its 
mechanical  character  renders  it  invaluable  to 
the  teacher  or  lecturer,  as  a  means  of  exhib- 
iting to  the  eyes  a  fact  already  fully  established 
by  philosophical  reasoning. 

The  fa'ct  underlying  this  demonstration  is, 
like  all  important  facts  in  science,  simple; 
insomuch  as  to  excite  considerable  wonder 
that  it  should  so  long  have  remained  unnoticed. 
It  is  as  follows :  A  pendulum,  so  suspended 
as  to  move  freely  in  all  directions,  will,  if 
made  to  swing  across  a  graduated  circular 
table,  continually  change  its  path  in  reference 
to  the  plane  over  M'hich  it  is  moving :  so  that 
in  a  certain  period,  of  which  the  length  is 
determined  by  the  latitude  of  the  place  where 
the  experiment  is  made,  it  will  apparently 
have  described  a  complete  revolution  around 
the  circle  across  which  it  has  been  vibrating  : 


and  the  deviation  will  be  uniform  for  each 
degree  of  latitude,  but  its  rate  will  regularly 
diminish  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where 
it  becomes  equal  to  0  ;  whereas  the  time  of 
one  complete  revolution  of  the  pendulum 
regularly  increases  from  the  poles,  where  it  is 
24  hours,  to  the  equator,  where  it  equals  infin- 
ity. Furthermore,  the  deviation  is  in  op- 
posite directions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  being,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  from 
west  to  east,  (i.  e.  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch) ;  and  from  east  to  west  in  the 
southern. 

The  reader  may  be  readily  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  these  interesting  phenomena, 
by  trying  the  following  simple  experiment. 

From  the  ceiling  of  a  very  high  room,  sus- 
pend a  lead  or  iron  ball  of  about  six  pounds, 
by  means  of  a  slender  wire,  of  such  length 
that  the  weight,  when  at  rest,  may  hang  about 
one  inch  above  the  floor.  The  wire  should  be 
so  attached  to  the  ceiling  as  not  to  prevent 
the  turning,  as  well  as  swinging,  motion  of  the 
pendulum.  Next,  describe  upon  the  floor  a 
circle  of  convenient  dimensions,  say  from  8  to 
12  feet  in  diameter,  having  its  center  directly 
under  the  point  of  suspension.  Divide  the 
circle  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  by 
lines  passing  through  the  center  and  terminat- 
ing at  both  extremities  in  the  circumference  ; 
or  (which  is  better)  divide  the  circumference, 
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or  a  portion  of  it,  into  degrees,  minutes,  etc., 
numbering  the  divisions. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  let  the  experi- 
menter carefully  draw  the  pendulum  to  a 
convenient  point  in  the  circumference,  and,  by 
means  of  a  slender  thread,  fasten  it  to  some 
object,  say  a  chair  or  block,  standing  outside 
the  circle.  When  it  has  come  to  a  state  of 
perfect  rest,  he  may  then  suddenly  sever  the 
thread  by  burning  it.  The  pendulum  will,  of 
course,  descend  along  one  of  the  diameters  of 
the  circle,  pass  over  the  center,  and  terminate 
in  the  circumference  at  a  point  opposite  to 
that  from  which  it  started.  From  thence  it 
will  apparently  return,  by  the  same  path,  to 
the  same  point  of  rest ;  but  after  a  few  vibra- 
tions, it  will  become  evident  that  the  pen- 
dulum constantly  changes  its  path  in  reference 
to  the  circle,  always  cutting  the  circumference 
on  the  right  of  the  point  of  rest  to  an  observer 
on  the  opposite  side,  and, on  the  left  of  that 
point  to  an  observer  on  the  same  side.  With 
a  large  circle,  ten  minutes  of  time  is  sufficient 
to  show  a  deviation  of  several  inches  ;  but  if 
the  vibrations  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, in  about  36  hours  (in  our  latitude)  the 
pendulum,  after  having  passed  successively 
oyer  every  portion  of  the  circumference,  will 
move  along  the  first  diameter  again.  By  this 
movement  is  chronicled  the  hourly  motion  of 
the  earth  upon  her  axis. 

The  theory  of  these  important  phenomena 
will  become  apparent,  without  an  extended 
discussion,  by  attending  to  the  following  brief 
analysis. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  forces  operating 
upon  it,  a  pendulum,  suspended  and  set  in  mo- 
tion as  we  have  described,  will  continue  in  the 
siiTWQ  plane  of  vibration,  though  the  point  of 
suspension  be,  at  the  same  time,  revolving  ; 
for  when  about  to  return  from  an  outward 
swing  it  is  influenced  by  a  single  force,  and 
can  therefore  move  in  but  one.  direction — 
towards  the  lowest  point  of  its  arc.  Having 
reached  that  point,  it  has  acquired  sufficient 
momentum  to  carry  it  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  opposite  point  of  rest.  Being  here 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  force  act- 
ing in  the  same  line  of  direction,  it  must,  in 
reference  to  absolute  space,  return  by  the 
same  path,  although  the  point  of  suspension 


may, 
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in  the   mean    time,  undergo  a   revolu- 


It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  that 
a  pendulum,  vibrating  at  the  pole  of  the  earth, 
will  apparently  describe  a  complete  revolution 
round  the  graduated  table  once  in  24  hours ; 
for  since,  in  this  case,  the  axis  of  the  table 
coincides  with  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  suppose 
the  latter  body  to  have  the  diurnal  motion 
usually  ascribed  to  it,  the  table  will  be  carried 
forward  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  per  hour 
under  the  plane  of  vibration  ;  which,  though 
fixed  in  regard  to  space,  appears  to  revolve  on 
the  principle  of  transferred  motion. 

At  the  equator,  the  plane  of  the  table  lies 
parallel  with  the  earth's  axis  ;  hence  the  latter 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  table  ; 
and  the  only  effect  of  the  diurnal  motion  will 
be  to  carry  forward  on  the  circum^ference  of 
the  great  circle,  the  table,  and  with  it  the  plane 
of  vibration,  without  disturbing  their  positions 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  absolute  space. 
Therefore  we  should  infer  that  there  is  no  de- 
viation at  the  equator. 

The  case  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  at  places 
between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  so  easy  an  explanation.  The  con- 
ditions it  undei-goes  are  so  numerous  and 
variable  as  to  render  an  exact  understanding 
of  its  motions  difficult,  and  a  full  description 
of  them  in  writing  impossible.  Nor  is  it 
necessary;  for  by  aid  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
having  a  small  circular  plane  of  paper  marked 
with  the  cardinal  points,  touching  the  surface 
at  any  latitude,  (say  45  degrees,)  the  experi- 
menter will  be  able  readily  to  show- 
First,  That  the  circular  table  and  plane  of 
suspension  always  maintain  their  relative  posi- 
tions unchanged  during  the  revolution  of 
the  sphere  :  the  point  of  suspension  being 
constantly  preserved  vertically  over  the  center 
of  the  table. 

Second,  Tliat  in  consequence  of  its  rotation 
round  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  table  are  ever  revolving,  in  respect  to  a 
stationary  point  in  space  ;  and, 

Third,  That  therefore  the  plane  of  the  yibra- 
tion,  of  -the  pendulum  which  is  necessarily 
fixed,  must  appear  to  advance  over  the  table 
from  west  to  east,  like  the  hands  of  a  watch 
when  its  face  is  upward  ;  although  in  reality 
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the  table  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
if  turning  round  its  own  center. 

The  experiment  of  Foucault,  illustrating,  as 
it  does,  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
primary  instruction,  deserves  the  careful 
investigation  of  the  teachers  in  all  our  public 
schools  ;  and  should  be  regarded  by  them, 
not  as  a  curiosity  of  science,  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  management  of  distinguished  scholars, 
but  as  an  important  fact  which  they  should 
perfectly  understand,  and  prove  for  them- 
selves, that  they  may  be  able  to  explain  it 
to  their  pupils.  The  cut  at  the  head  of  this 
article  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  by  Foucault  under  the 
great  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris.  Some 
of  our  larger  schoolmates  might  try  it  for 
themselves  ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to 
render  it  successful. 
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IN  order  to  learn,  the  mind  should  be  inter- 
ested. Anything  that  will  create  a  healthful 
interest  in  the  mind  is  beneficial.  Nothing 
more  directly  and  effectually  puts  the  mind 
in  a  better  state  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas 
than  music.  It  develops  the  better  faculties 
of  the  soul  of  the  Individual,  and  it  has  a  potent 
influence  upon  the  multitude.  In  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the 
money  paid,  and  the  numbers  that  go,  to  hear 
the  numerous  musical  characters  of  the  present 
day. 

If  we  look  at  the  influence  of  music  in 
schools  it  is  not  less  perceptible.  It  quiets  the 
mind  of  the  scholar,  just  from  the  noisy  street 
and  the  exciting  play, develops  kindly  feelings, 
produces  harmony  in  the  school,  and  jnakes 
the  hours  pass  pleasantly.  It  also  has  much 
to  do  in  the  discipline  of  a  school,  there  being 
less  difficulty  in  "  keeping  order"  when  singing 
is  a  regular  exercise,  than  when  it  is  not 
practiced. 

Singing  was  introduced  into  tlie  Bdstori 
grammar  schools  in  1838,  as  a  regular  branch 
of  study.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers 
of  music,  who  give  two  lessons  of  one  half 


hour  each  week.  They  have  more  or  less 
singing  at  other  times.  In  the  primary  schools 
singing  is  practiced  wiih  beneficial  results,  and 
I  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  their  pleas- 
ing songs.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  at  Boston,  the  singing  was  performed 
by  a  choir  of  about  three  hundred  children, 
selected  from  the  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Piofessor  B.  F.  Baker,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  acquitted  themselves  was  the 
subject  of  remark  of  all  present.  Some  of  the 
choruses  wei'e  quite  difficult,  and  were  so 
admirably  rendered  as  to  draw  forth  a  spon- 
taneous burst  of  applause  from  the  mayors, 
judges,  legislators,  and  others  who  had  assem- 
bled to  listen  to  the  oration,  and  take  part  in 
the  other  exercises  t)f  the  occasion.  The 
music  lessons  in  "The  Schoolmate"  are  a 
valuable  addition,  and  the  pieces  of  music  are 
very  appropriate  and  useful,  forming  no  siiiall 
part  of  the  interest  felt  in  your  valuable  work. 
I  think  the  time  will  soon  come  when  singing 
in  schools  may  be  considered  as  important  as 
most  of  the  primary  studies  pursued  in  them, 
and  that  a  cultivated  voice  will  not  only  be  a 
recommendation  but  a  necessary  qualification 
in  order  to  become  a  finished  scholar. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BY    JAMES    ROBINSON. 

THIS  science  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
ought  to  be  understood  by  all.  With,out 
a  knowledge  of  grammar,  language  would  be 
rude,  unintelligible,  and  ambiguous.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  construct  a  language 
founded  on  scientific  principles,  in  order  that 
all  might  know  the  right  position  of  words 
and  sentences,  written  or  spoken,  to  a  cer- 
tainty. This  is  done  most  effectually  by  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  English  gram- 
mars. Thfere  is,  however,  much  daj'kness  on 
this  subject.  The  minds  of  some  are  in  dark- 
ness, not  knowing  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded,  or  what  constitutes  granm:iar. 
Conversing  with  a  high-school  teacher  a  short 
time  since  on  this  subject,  he  related  to  me 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  a  gentleman, 
relative  to  the  meaning  of  grammar,  &c.    He 
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remarked  he  had  never  studied  grammar  in 
his  life;  that  he  knew  not  the  first  thing 
about  it.  The  teacher  then  asked  him  if  he 
could  spell  or  read.  "  0  yes,"  was  his  reply. 
The  teacher  then  told  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  the  principles  of  English 
grammar;  that  it  was  his  ignorance  of  what 
grammar  really  was.  Orthography,  he  re- 
marked, was  one  of  the  first  principles,  or 
rules,  on  which  the  science  was  founded;  that 
spelling  and  reading  was  as  much  grammar, 
as  analyzing  and  parsing.  Without  spelling 
and  reading,  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  other  parts  of  speech.  This  seemed  to 
astonish  the  gentleman. 

So  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  spell  or  read, 
they  begin  lessons  in  grammar;  as  much,  in 
reality,  as  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
science.  Jt  is  not  my  purpose  to  define  the 
principles  on  which  the  language  is  founded, 
but  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  general  principles  on  which  it  rests. 
It  is  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  that  the  whole 
number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  world  is 
8064 ;  that  in  Europe  587  was  spoken ;  in 
Asia,  936 ;  in  Africa,  276 ;  and  in  America, 
1264.  It  is  found  by  these  statements,  that 
Arrierica  has,  at  the  present  time,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  languages  of  the  whole  world. 
Tlie  question  may  be  asked  with  much  pro- 
priety. Shall  these  1200  languages  remain 
separate  languages,  or  will  they  all  yield  to 
the  English  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance to  each  one  of  us,  as  Americans, 
as  citizens  of  this  great  nation.  The  native 
tribes  of  our  own  and  of  other  lands,  have  a 
language  by  which  .they  communicate  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  one  to  another;  still  it 
is  rude  and  boisterous  in  the  extreme.  In 
such  a  language,  much  depends  upon  gestures 
and  the  distortions  of  the  countenance.  How 
terrible  the  Indian  appears  when  angry  or 
excited  !  It  is  said  of  Red  Jacket  that  he 
was  "  terribh/  eloquent'''  in  his  speeches  and 
harangues.  His  memory  was  most  excellent, 
needing  no  prompting  to  retain  his  ideas  and 
thoughts.  vSome  years  ago,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Red  Jacket  were  passing  down  one  of  our 
Western  rivers  in  company.  Mr.  Webster 
wishing  to  have  some  conversation  with  Red 
Jacket,    arranged   with   his    interpreter,    and 


met  him  in  the  saloon  of  the  boat.  Mr. 
Webster  saw  Red  Jacket  speak  to  his  inter- 
preter, and  asked  him  M'hat  he  said — (Mr. 
Webster  having  his  memorandum  book  open 
ready  to  take  notes  of  what  he  said) — the  in- 
terpreter replied,  "  Me  keep  my  book  here," 
pointing  to  his  head;  that  closed  the  inter- 
view with  the  two  distinguished  personages. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  teachers,  that 
grammar  should  be  taught  in  the  primary 
schools ;  how  far  that  might  be  useful,  I  will 
leave  it  for  others  to  determine.  There  is 
one  school  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
that  has  tried  the  experiment,  but  with 
what  success  I  have  not  learned.  Children 
can  not  become  too  good  grammarians  ;  they 
should  strive  to  become  masters  of  the  En- 
glish language,  in  order  to  become  efficient 
men  and  women  ;  then  they  will  be  prepared 
to  learn  easily  other  languages,  as  did  the 
"  Learned  Blacksmith"  master  scores  of  lan- 
guages. Then  will  they  be  able  to  write  cor- 
rectly, and  lend  their  talents  to  the  world. 

What  should  we  do  ■without  hands  or  eyes, 

The  schoolboy,  sage  and  poet  cries  ! 

Could  we  our  thoughts  to  the  printer  send  ? 

And  to  the  world  our  talents  lend  ? 

0  yes,  we  might  employ  a  scribe, 

Or  some  good  friend  or  cousin  bribe. 


NAMES   OF   THE  TWENTY-SD 
LETTERS. 

¥HAT  is  a  name  f'— "  What  is  there  in 
a  name?" — are  questions  often  asked 
by  those  who  are  indiflerent  on  the  subject  of 
misnomerism,  as  well  as  by  those  who  ai'e  in- 
dignant at  seeing  the  great  discrepancies  and 
contrasts  often  exhibited  between  things, 
actions,  qualities,  &c.,  and  the  names  by 
which  they  are  called.  Of  the  eighty  thousand 
words  in  our  largest  lexicons,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  are  names,  and  if  we  had  a  dictionary 
of  all  the  proper  names  in  our  language,  the 
number  would  be  increased  to  millions. 

Some  of  these  names  are  well  applied, 
some  misapplied ;  some  are  permanently 
fixed  by  custom,  others  are  changing.  Tv\enty- 
six  of  these  proper  names  are  applied  to  our 
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alphabet ;  and  although  we  do  not  propose  to 
rechristen  these  little  characters — these  infants 
of  written  and  printed  language — yet  it  may 
be  well  to  study  a  little  into  the  philosophy 
of  appellations  so  often  used,  learn  something 
of  their  history,  and  have  in  our  mind's  eye  a 
heau  ideal,  perhaps,  of  a  more  perfect  alpha- 
bet. 

Where  an  alphabet  is  much  used  vocally, 
as  in  oral  spelling,  one  important  character- 
istic of  appropriate  names  for  the  letters  is 
brevity.  Another  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
letter  contain  the  vocal  element  which  the  let- 
ter generally  represents.  Our  letters  are 
generally  well  named  in  regard  to  both  these 
particulars.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
The  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  those  noble  patrons 
of  music  and  eloquence,  have  the  best  names 
that  could  possibly  be  devised. 

They  are  as  brief  as  they  can  be,  and  tell 
just  what  they  are.  But  why  should  their 
sister  C/"  be  joined  to  Y?  Here  is  an  excep- 
tion. How  can  it  be  accounted  for  1  Prob- 
ably, like  other  unions,  by  mutual  attraction 
or  natural  affinity.  The  other  vowels  can 
stand  alone.  They  ask  no  aid.  But  U  is  pe- 
culiar. Whenever  we  wish  to  make  her  live 
alone,  as  in  w-nite,  ?<-biquity,  or  even  attempt 
to  call  her  by  her  true  maiden  name,  she 
always  declines  both  the  glory  and  the  soli- 
tude of  such  a  position,  and  always  introduces 
Y  to  our  notice  before  she  appears  herself 
Unique  and  wonderful  U!  What  is  the 
strange  philosophy  of  thy  nature  and  con- 
duct? 

The  consonants  are  a  hardy  race,  having 
strong  masculine  characters  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
cessively social,  and  nearly  all  have  some 
favorite  sister's  name  incorporated  with  theirs. 
B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  T,  V  and  Z,  lead  their  sistei'; 

E,  with  her  full  name,  into  company ;  while 

F,  L,  M,  N,  S  and  X,  make  more  of  a  pet  of 
her,  shorten  her  long  name,  give  her  a  brief 
nickname,  and  let  her  go  before  them.  J  and 
K  have  a  fancy  for  A  ;  and  R  keeps  the  same 
company,  but  in  a  different  style. 

Q  has  as  much  fancy  for  U,  as  W  has  for 
Y;  alw^ays  stands  by  her  side  in^the  family 
of  twenty-six,  and  will  associate  only  with 
her  when  he  goes  abroad  into  the  society  of 
syllables  and  words.     Y  probably  chose  the 


company  of  his  sister  U  ;  but  Q  succeeded  in 
monopolizing  that  privilege  m  the  alphabet. 
O  stands  in  the  family  christening  entirely 
alone.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to  some  un- 
social whim  of  hers ;  but  more  probably  to 
the  neglect  of  her  brothers,  fourteen  out  of 
twenty-one  of  whom  claim  to  stand  beside 
their  favorite  sister  E. 

H,  Y  and  W  were  the  unfortunates  on  the 
side  of  the  brothers.  In  the  early  infancy  of 
the  letters,  as  now,  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
were  compelled  to  labor  almost  constantly  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  making  syllables  and 
words.  In  this  great  w^ork  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  companionship  of  their 
favorites,  but  must  associate  in  almost  every 
variety  of  manner.  All  submitted  to  this  ex- 
cept H,  W  and  Y.  These  were  very  dutiful 
when  they  had  the  precedence  of  their  sisters, 
as  m  Aand,  word,  year,  but  were  uniformly 
silent  when  they  were  obliged  to  follow,  as  in 
aA,  XiQiv,  boy. 

The  sisters  said  they  were  unkind,  proud, 
obstinate.  H  said  there  was  nothing  of  him 
but  a  little  breath,  and  he  could  not  possibly 
speak  at  all  unless  he  had  the  first  chance. 
W  and  Y  were  so  offended  that  they  rashly 
determined  to  get  along  without  the  aid  of 
their  sisters  by  making  vowels  of  themselves. 
In  this  unnatural  course  they  partially  suc- 
ceeded. H,  W  and  Y,  however,  insisted  that 
the  charges  made  against  them  were  false  and 
cruel. 

They  contended  that  God  had  created  them 
with  some  mysterious  defect  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  speak  when  their  sis- 
ters had  the  precedence.  All  the  brothers, 
however,  judging  from  their  own  capabilities 
and  experience,  pronounced  this  a  blasphem- 
ous fabrication ;  and  as  a  penalty  branded  them 
with  the  mystic  and  dishonorable  appellations, 
Aitch,  Double-u  and  Wy.  Doctor  Webster 
has  attempted  to  give  them  the  appropriate 
names  He  and  Ye  (he  should  have  added  We 
for  Double-u)  ;  but  the  curse  of  penal  custom 
rests  upon  them  still. — Neiv  York  Teacher. 

Note. — The  names  of  all  the  consonants,  except  H,  W  and 
T,  are  theoretically  correct,  though  there  is  no  reason,  except 
custom,  why  the  first  consonant  should  be  called  Be,  instead 
of  Ba,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu,  or  Ab,  Eb,  lb,  Ob  or  Ub ;  for  each  of  these 
names  is  brief  and  gives  the  consonant  element  correctly.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  consonants.    Z  was  once  called 
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Izzard,  and  is  now  in  some  of  the  schools  in  Canada  called 
Zed.  "Wy  is  a  tad  name,  because  it  gives  the  consonant  sound 
of  Wi  instead  of  Y,  Aitch  gives  the  consonant  element  ch  in- 
stead of  H. 

Formerly  V  was  called  U,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  books, 
had  the  same  form.  Tvvo  V's  in  nezo,  would  in  oral  spelling, 
therefore,  be  called  Double-u,  just  as  two  0"s  in  moon  are 
called  Double-o.  .  These  two  V's  or  II's  were  afterwards  joined 
at  the  top  and  printed  as  one  character.  Hence  the  name 
Double-u.  We,  would  be  a  correct  name.  With  these  new 
names  we  might  say  we-i-n-d,  wind;  he-i-m,  him;  ye-e-s,  yes. 
Reason  and  analogy  favor  such  spelling,  but  the  potential 
voice  of  custom  will  probably  always  forbid  it. 


AMERICAN  SPEECHES, 

MARKED   FOR   EMPHASIS,   TONE,    INFLECTION, 
AND    GESTURE. 

1.  The  Bllile  in  scJwols. 

[._]  rjIHE  Bible  should  be  left  m  our 
J-  schools,  as  its  own  instructor.  Thu? 
left  to  itself,  its  influence,  though  always 
highly  religious,  is  never  sectarian^  and  never 
to  be  dreaded. 

In  its  general  influence  over  the  young,  it 
is  as  a  shower,"  distilling  into  their  suscep- 
tible minds  dews  of  grace  and  truth.  It 
stamps'^  its  own  impress  upon  the  youthful 
mind.  It  writes  the  characters  of  Heaven 
upon  the  soul  deeper  than  all  succeeding  im- 
pressions. It  is  light  itielf,  and  needs  no 
more  assistance  than  a  gleam^  of  sunshine  or 
a  flash*  of  lightning. 

Children,  though  unable  to  compi'ehend  its 
doctrines,  with  its  lovelines's,  interest,  pathos, 
and  simple  majesty,  are  immediately  capti- 
vated. On  their  memory  mmII  be  drawn  "  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number," 
of  lofty  conceptions'^  of  God,  of  glimpses  into 
human  nature,  of  beautiful  pictures,  passing 
from  its  pages  to  the  canvas  of  their  imagina- 
tion to  remain  for  ever. 

Its  beauties  are  unrivaled.  In  its  repre- 
sentations of  Him  to  whom  all  its  emblems 
point,  where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  for  sub- 
limity, purity,  and  beauty  ? 

It  tells  him  of  the  lion  that  spurns*  the 
sands  of  the  desert',  the  wild  roe  that  leaps' 
over  the  mountains',  the  lamb  led  in  silence 
to  the  slaughter,^  the  goat  speeding  to  the 
wilderness',  the  rose  blossoming  in  Sharon',  the 
lily  drooping^  in  the  valley',  the  great  rock 


shadowing  a  weary  land',  the  river  gladdening 
the  dry  place',  the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass', 
the  rainbow  encompassing*  the  landscape', 
and  the  bright^  and  morning  star\ 

[■■ — J  Creation  has  been  ransacked,"  to  lay 
its  treasures  -on'  Jehovah's  altar.  The  innu- 
merable rays  of  a  far-sti-eaming  glory  have 
been  blended  on  the  hilP  Calvary,  and  a  gar- 
land has  been  woven  "  for  the  bleeding  brow 
of  Immanuel,  the  flowers  culled  from  the  gar- 
dens" (if  the  Universe."  If  you  would  charm 
the  heart  and  imagination  of  man,  give  the 
Bible  a  place  in  his  educational  system.  If 
you  would  subdue'  his  moral  nature' ;  if  you 
would  bring  forth  the  springs  of  his  hope  and 
joy',  and  create  within  him  ennobling  aspii-a- 
tions  after  a  nobler  character  and  a  nobler' 
destiny'  ;  if  you  would  throw  wide'^  open  be- 
fore him  the  gates  of  Salvation,  which  invite 
to  life  without  a  pang,  and  glory  without  a 
cloud',  give  him  early,  free  access  to  the  Book 
of  books.  Asa  school  book,  the  world  never 
did  have,  never  will  have,  its  equal.  It  stands 
alone^;  imitates  no  book;  copies  none;  tind 
hai'dly  alludes  to  any  other  either  in  praise  or 
blame. 

While  other  books  are  planets^  shining  with 
reflected  radiance,  this  book,  like  the  sun,* 
shines  with  ancient  and  unborrowed  ray. 

The  Bible  bears  on  its  summit  the  hues  of 
the  highest  heaven,*  yet  is  at  the  same  time 
the  Bible  of  the  poor  and^  the  lowly';  fur- 
nishes a  staff  fur  the  aged',  a. pillow  for  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless',  solace  for  the  sick', 
light  for  the  dying',  and  balm  for  the  sorrow- 
ing'. Therefore  would  we  introduce  it  into 
our  schools,  and  bind  it  to  the  great  common'* 
heart  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  its  influence 
shall  always  live,  and  its  light  continue  to 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  firma- 
ment and  those  stars  which  are  for  ever  and 
ever. 

2.  JonaiharCs  first  ride  in  tlie  cars. 

[• — ]  I'd  heard  a  great  deal  about  steam 
ingins,  but  if  the  Semmynole  ingins  is  any 
uglier  or  frightfuUer  than  they,  I  don't  won- 
der nobody  wants  to  tack  'em.  Why,  such 
other  cog-wheels,  cranks  and  conflutements,  I 
never  did  see! — and  then  they'r  so  spiteful, 
and  make   the   fire  fly  so.     I  couldn't  help 
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feeling  sort  o'  skeered  of  it  all  the  time,  and 
I  wouldn't  been  that  feller  that  rode'  on  top 
of  the  critter,  and  fed  and  watered  it,  not  for 
no  considerashun.  I  was  looking  round  it  a 
little,  to  try  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  when  the 
feller  just  touched  one  of  the  •  fixings,  and 
[— ^  feugh-h-h!^  it  went  right  in  my  ear, 
and  like  to  blowd  my  brains  out  with  hot 
steem.  "My  eyes!"  says  I,  "mister,  what 
made  it  do  that  ?"  "  O,  it  was  jest  blowin  its 
nose,"  says  he,  and  he  took*  hold  of  another 
thing,  and  the  critter  set  up  a  yell  like  a 
panther  with  a  grindstone  on  his  tail.  How 
the  steem  did  fly  !  enough  to  blow  all  creation 
to  Ballyhack.  "  All  aboard,"  says  the  man, 
the  bell  tapped,  and  in  about  a  minute  every- 
body was  stowed  away  and  waiting.  [... — ] 
Chug,  went  something,  and  away"  I  go  right 
over  the  back  of  the  seat — it  jerked*  once 
more,  and  then  it  begun  to  go.  [•• — ]  Chow, 
chow,  chow — [■-_^]  chew,  chew,  chew — che, 
che,  [".^x  w']  chit-tu,  chit-to,  cher-r-r-r-r  ;  and 
the  whole  bilin  of  us  was  going  along'^  with 
a  perfect  whiz ;  and  the  way  the  fire  flew  was 
miracelus — great  big  sparks  now  and  then 
dodgin  all  round  a  feller's  face  like  a  yaller- 
jacket,  and  then  drappin  rite  down  in  his 
busum.  For  some  time  it  would  took  three 
men  to  watch  the  sparks  of  one,  and  they 
couldn't.  After  fighting  the  fire  awhile,  a 
great  roaring  and  rumbling  made  me  look 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  all  water  fifty 
feet  below  us  on  both  sides,  and  we  flying 
through  the  air.  I  just  clutched  the  seat,  and 
shut  ray  eyes  ;  for  I  knew  we'd  smash.  The 
ingine  gave  an  awful  yell,  and  slacked  up.  I 
opened  my  eyes  just  as  the  man  hollered, 
Dover !  "  What !  has  she  lit  1"  says  I. 
Then  the  folks  laughed,  but  I  jumped  out  to 
see  if  they'd  hitched  the  ugly  thing. 


DIALOGUE. 

SCENE  FROM  THE  VESPERS   OP  PALERMO. 
BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Scene. — A  Vallei/,with  Vineyards  and  GoUages. — Group 
of  Peasants — ^Peocida,  disguised  as  a  Pilgrim^  among 
ihem. 

First  Peasant.  Ay,  tliis  was  wont  to  be  a  festal  time 
In  days  gone  by !    I  can  remember  well 


The  old  taniiliai-  melodies  that  rose 

At  break  of  morn,  from  all  our  purple  hills, 

To  welcome  in  tlie  vintage.     Never  since 

Ilath  music  seemed  so  sweet.     But  the  light  hearts 

Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously 

Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.     There  is  no  voice 

Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

Second  Peasant.  Yes  !  there  are  sounds 
Of  revelry  within  the  palaces, 
And  tlie  fair  castles  of  our  ancient  lords, 
Where  now  the  stranger  banquets.    Ye  may  hear 
From  thence  the  peals  of  song  and  laughter  rise 
At  mid-night's  deepest  hour. 

Third  Peasant.  Alas  !  we  sat, 
In  happier  days,  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fathers  reared, 
Ineircled  by  our  children,  whose  quick  steps 
Flew  by  us  in  the  dance  !     The  time  hath  been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  wheresoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.     But  this  yoke  of  France 
Falls  on  the  peasant's  neck  as  heavily 
As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.     We  are  bowed 
E'en  to  the  earth. 

Peasant's  Child.  My  father,  tell  me,  when 
Shall  the  gay  dance  and  song  again  resound 
Amid  our  chestnut-woods,  as  in  tliose  days 
Of  which  thou'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale  ? 

First  Peasant.    AVhen  there  are  light  and  reckless 
hearts  once  more, 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.     Alas  !  my  boy, 
Men  meet  not  to  quatf  the  flowing  bowl, 
To  hear  the  n\irthful  song,  and  cast  aside 
The  weigrht  of  work-day  care  : — they  meet  to  speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper  thoughts 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 

Procida.  [From  the  bach-ground.]  Ay,  it  is  well 
So  to  relieve  th'  o'erbardeued  heart,  which  pants 
Beneath  its  weis^ht  of  wrongs  ;  but  better  far 
In  silence  to  avenge  them  ! 

Second  Peasant.  What  deep  voice 
Came  with  that  startling  tone  ? 

First  Peasant.  It  was  our  guest's, 
The  stranger  pilgrim,  who  bath  sojourned  hero 
Since  yestcrmorn.    Good  neighbors,  mark  him  well : 
lie  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye 
Whose  glance  looks  through  the  heart.  His  mien  accords 
111  witiT  such  vestments.     How  he  folds  round  him 
His  pilgrim  cloak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine  !     That  commanding  step 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and  camps  to  move, 
Mark  him  ! 

Second  Peasant.  Nay,  rather,  mark  him  not :  the  times 
Are  fearful,  and  they  teach  the  boldest  hearts 
A  cautious  lesson.     What  should  bring  him  here  ? 

First  Peasant.  He  spoke  of  vengeance  ! 

Second  Peasant.  Peace  !  we  are  beset 
Bv  snares  on  every  side  ;  and  we  must  learn 
In  silence  and  in  patience  to  endure. 
Talk  not  of  vengeance  :  for  the  word  is  death. 

Procida.  {Comin g forivard  indignantly.']  The  word  is 
death  !     And  wliat  hath  life  for  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus  ?  thou  abject  thing ! 
Whose  very  soul  is  molded  to  the  yoke. 
And  stamped  with  servitude.    What !  is  it  life, 
Thus  at  a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy  voice 
Into  low  fearful  whispers,  and  to  cast 
Pale  jealous  looks  around  thee,  lest,  e'en  then, 
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Strangers  slioald  catch,  its  echo  ? — Is  there  aught 
lu  this  so  precious,  tliat  thy  furrowed  cheek 
Is  blanched  with  terror  at  the  passing  thought 
Of  hazarding  some  few  and  evil  days, 
Which  drag  thus  poorly  on? 

Peasants.  Away,  away ! 
Leave  us,  for  there  is  danger  in  thy  presence. 

Procida.  Why,  what  is  danger  ? — Are  there  deeper  ills 
Than  those  ye  bear  thus  calmly  ?     Ye  have  drained 
The  cup  of  bitterness,  till  naught  remains 
To  fear  or  shrink  from — therefore,  be  ye  strong ! 
Po-wer  dwelleth  with  despair. — Why  start  ye  thus 
At  words  which  are  but  echoes  of  the  thoughts 
Locked  in  your  secret  souls  1 — Full  well  I  know. 
There  is  not  one  among  you,  but  hath  nursed 
Some  proud  indignant  feeling,  which  doth  make 
One  conflict  of  his  life.    I  know  iliy  wrongs. 
And  thine  — and  thine : — but  if  within  your  breasts 
There  is  no  chord  that  vibrates  to  my  voice, 
Then  fare  ye  well ! 

First  Peasant.    \_Goming  forward.']    No,  no !  say  on, 
say  on ! 
There  are  still  free  and  fiery  hearts  e'en  here, 
That  kindle  at  thy  words. 

Second  Peasant.  If  that  indeed 
Thou  hast  a  hope  to  give  us. 

Procida.  There  is  hope 
For  all  who  suffer  with  indignant  thoughts 
Which  work  in  silent  strength.    W  hat !  think  ye  Heaven 
O'erlooks  th'  opposer,  if  he  bear  awhile 
His  crested  head  on  high  ? — 1  tell  you,  no  ! 
Th'  avenger  will  not  sleep. — It  was  an  hour 
Of  triumph  to  the  conqueror,  when  our  king, 
Our  young  brave  Conradin,  in  life's  fair  morn. 
On  the  red  scaffold  died.     Yet  not  the  less 
Is  Justice  throned  above  ;  and  her  good  time 
Comes  rushing  on  in  storms  :  that  royal  blood 
Hath  lifted  an  accusing  voice  from  earth. 
And  hath  been  heard.    The  traces  of  the  past 
Fade  in  ■man''s  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  Heaven  forget. 

First  Peasant.   Had  we  but  arms  and  leaders,  we  are 
men 
Who  might  earn  vengeance  yet ;  but  wanting  these, 
What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do  i 

Procida.  Be  vigilant ! 
And  when  the  signal  wakes  the  land,  arise  '. 
The  peasant's  arm  is  strong  ;  and  there  shall  be 
A  rich  and  noble  harvest.     Fare  ye  well ! 


AUTUMN. 

BT  LONOrELLOW. 

0,  WITH  what  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year  ! — 
The  buds  of  spring— those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times— enjoy 
Life's  newness  and  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  Autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness,  the  old  year  takes  up 
Its  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  tlie  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  breaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 


And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillar'd  cloiids 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  a  purple  wing ;  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind — a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer — 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep  crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow  leaved, — 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  way  side  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves  ;  the  purple  finch 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, — 
A  winter  bird, — comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings  ; 
And  merrily,  with  oft  repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing  floor  the  busy  flail. 

0,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him,  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


CURIOUS  RHYMES. 

What  is  earth,  sexton  ? 

A  place  to  dig  graves. 
What  is  earth,  rich  msin  ? 

A  place  to  work  slaves. 
What  is  earth,  gray  beard  ? 

A  place  to  grow  old. 
What  is  earth,  miser? 

A  place  to  dig  gold. 
What  is  earth,  school-boy? 

A  place  for  my  play. 
What  is  earth,  maiden  ? 

A  place  to  be  gay. 
What  is  earth,  seamstress  ? 

A  place  whei-e  I  weep. 
What  is  earth,  sluggard  ? 

A  good  place  to  sleep. 
What  is  earth,  soldier? 

A  place  for  battle. 
What  is  earth,  herdsman  ? 

A  place  to  raise  cattle. 
What  is  earth,  widow  ?  . 

A  place  of  true  sorrow. 
What  is  earth,  tradesman  ? 

I'll  tell  you  to-morrow. 
What  is  earth,  sick  man? 

'Tis  nothing  to  me. 
What  is  earth,  sailor  ? 

My  home  is  the  sea. 
What  is  earth,  statesman  ? 

A  place  to  win  fame. 
What  is  earth,  author  ? 

I'll  write  there  my  name. 
What  is  earth,  monarch? 

For  my  realm,  'tis  given. 
What  is  earth.  Christian? 

The  gateway  of  Heaven. 


TURKEY  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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TURKEY  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE  large,  but  ill-assorted  and  rapidly  de- 
caying, empire  of  Turkey,  once  so  strong 
and  flourishing,  lies  partly  in  Europe,  and 
partly  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  Asiatic  in  their  character  and  man- 
ners, so  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  consider- 
ing the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Asiatic 
world.  It  covers  a  large  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  gl6be,  particularly  in  what  was  an- 
ciently called  Asia  Minor,  once  the  seat  of 
arts,  arms,  and  dominion,  but  now  illustrious 
chiefly  for  its  magnificent  and  mournful  ruins. 
The  population  amounts  to  somewhere  about 
15  or  17  millions,  though  some  put  it  as  high 
as  20  millions,  considerably  diversified  in  race 
and  character,  though  consisting  mainly  of 
Turks,  who  are  of  Scythian  origin,  much  mod- 
ified, however,  by  intermarriages  with  other 
nations.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  have  been 
accustomed  to  supply  their  harems  with  beau- 
ful  women  from  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  a  circumstance  which  has 
greatly  softened  the  harsh  features  of  the  na- 
tive Osmanlees. 

Constantinople  is  the  capital  of  the  country. 


and  one  of  the  most  striking  cities  in  the 
woi'ld.  Its  approach  is  through  the  Hellespont, 
or  Dardanelles  (so  called  from  the  forts  which 
guard  its  entrance),  about  thirty-three  miles 
long,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  one  of  the  most  important  straits 
in  the  world,  as  it  conducts  through  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  to  the  entire  Oriental  world. 
The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  a  lai'ge  body  of  water, 
180  miles  in  length,  and  60  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  northern  shore  of  which  we  enter  the 
Bosphorus,  a  beautiful  strait,  resembling,  it  is 
said,  the  Hudson  river  at  West  Point,  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  fifteen  miles  long, 
but  highly  cultivated  and  covered  with  palaces 
through  its  entire  length.  On  a  bend  of  the 
strait,  and  crowning  the  summits  of  several 
hills,  rises  the  fair  city,  with  its  mosques  and 
minarets  flashing  in  the  clear  light  of  an 
Oriental  sky,  and  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a 
superb  panoramic  effect.  Indeed,  the  Bos- 
phorus, with  its  dark  blue  waves,  runs  up  ap- 
parently to  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  in- 
closes it  on  the  north,  by  means  of  a  branch 
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called  the  Golden  Horn,  which  forms  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  Dark  green 
masses  of  cypress  rise  from  every  part  of  the 
shore,  and  from  the  grave-yards  beyond  the 
city  walls,  near  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  for 
every  tomb  niust  have  a  cypress,  relieving 
agreeably  the  fairy -like  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 
The  water  is  covered  with  caiqnes,  which,  with 
the  gorgeous  appearanc^e  of  the  Oriental  archi- 
tecture on  either  shore,  the  extensive  gardens 
and  the  transparent  depth  of  the  cloudless  at- 
mosphere, gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of  peculiar 
grace  and  splendor.  We  feel  for  the  moment 
as  if  we  were  approaching  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment, though  instantly  roused  from  our  dream 
by  a  sudden  plunge  of  a  corpse,  sewed  in  a 
bag,  thrown  suddenly  from  one  of  the  caiques 
just  passing  us.  Perhaps  the  poor  wretch  died 
of  the  plague,  or  by  the  hand  of  imperial  vio- 
lence; for  such  a  mode  of  dispatching  an  offi- 
cial, or  a  fivorite,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent 
in  Stamboul.  Mysterious  Bosphorus !  what 
magnificence  and  crime,  what  glory  and  shame, 
hast  thou  borne  upon  thy  bosom,  or  hidden  in 
thy  depths!  "Venice,"  says  the  author  of 
Eothen,  "  strains  out  from  the  steadfast  land, 
and  in  old  times  would  send  forth  the  chief 
of  the  state  to  woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea  ; 
but  the  stormy  bride  of  the  Doge  is  the  bow- 
ing slave  of  the  Sultan — she  comes  to  his  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world— she  bears  him 
from  palace  to  palace — by  some  unfiiling 
witchcraft  she  entices  the  breezes  to  follow  her, 
to  blow  constantly  in  one  direction,  and  fan 
the  pale  cheek  of  her  lord — she  lifts  his  armed 
navies  to  the  very  gates  of  his  garden — she 
watches  the  walls  of  his  serail — she  stifles  the 
intrigues  of  his  ministers — she  quiets  the  scan- 
dals of  his  courts — she  extinguishes  his  rivals, 
and  hushes  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one 
— so  vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep."  Yes, 
wonders  and  horrors;  for  it  is  no  joke  to  the 
myriads  who  have  found  a  grave  in  these 
mysterious  depths. 

The  charm  of  Constantinople,  fi'om  the  sea, 
is  dissipated  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
It  has  splendor  enough,  but  combined  with 
meanness  and  filth;  and,  ten  to  one,  you  will 
find  the  plague  prevailing  in  its  very  center. 
The  palaces  and  tombs  of  the  Sultan  are  mag- 
nificent,  but  the  interior  of  the  former  is  sedu- 


lously guarded.  The  seraglio  of  the  Sultan 
is  avast  inclosure,  close  on  the  deep  waves  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Here,  in  luxurious  ease,  the 
delicate  descendant  of  illustrious  sires  spends 
his  hours  of  leisure,  which  are  nearly  all  the 
hours  he  has. 

This  city  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  great  importance  because  it  is  the  only 
stronghold  of  the  Asiatics  in  Europe,  or  of 
any  other  religion  than  Christianity,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  its  remarkable  position,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
serving  as  a  check  upon  the  tremendous  power 
of  Russia, 

This  keeps  up  what  the  Europeans  call  a 
balance  of  jwwer.  This  is  why  the  Western 
nations  of  Europe  take  such  an  interest  in  the> 
affairs  of  Turkey,  and  are  determined  to  de- 
fend her ;  not  from  any  love  for  the  Turks, 
but  merely  to  promote  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. The  Sultan,  however,  will  not  be  im- 
posed on  in  this  way,  and  in  the  dreadful  war 
between  these  two  great  powers,  every  nation 
of  Europe  must  act  its  part.  The  Russians 
believe  that  God  has  raised  up  that  nation  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Mohammedan  dominions ! 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Russia 
to  avenge  the  insults  which  Christianity  so  long 
endured  from  Saracen,  Moor,  Tartar  and  Turk. 
This  belief  pervades  the  bosom  of  every  man 
in  Russia — especially  the  priests  and  seifs. 


THE   BOY   HEROES. 

WHEN  Kentucky  was  an  infant  state, 
and  before  the  foot  of  civilization  had 
trodden  down  her  giant  forests,  there  lived 
upon  a  branch  of  Green  River,  in  the  western 
part  of  that  state,  an  old  hunter,  by  the  name 
of  John  Slater.  His  hut  was  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  stream,  and,  save  a 
small  patch  of  some  dozen  acres  that  had 
been  cleared  by  his  ax,  he  was  shut  in  by  the 
dense  forest.  Slater  had  but  two  children  at 
home  with  him — two  sons,  Philip  and  Daniel  ; 
the  former,  fourteen,  and  the  latter  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  older  children  had  gone 
south.     His  wife  was  with  him,  but  she  had 
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been    fur  several    years  an    almost  helpless 
cripple  from  the  effects  of  severe  rheumatism. 

It  was  eaily  in  spring,  and  the  old  hunter 
had  just  returned  from  Columbia,  where  he 
had  been  to  carry  the  product  of  his  winter's 
labor,  which  consisted  mostly  of  furs.  Pie 
had  received  quite  a  sum  of  money,  and  had 
brought  it  home  with  him.  The  old  man  had 
for  several  years  been  accumulating  money, 
for  civilization  was  gradually  approaching 
him,  and  he  meant  that  his  children  should 
start  on  fair  terms  with  the  world. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  their  fiugal  supper,  they  were  at- 
tracted by  a  sudden  howling  of  the  dogs,  and 
as  Slater  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  he  saw  three  men  approaching  his 
hut.  He  quickly  quieted  the  dogs,  and  the 
strangers  approached  the  door.  They  asked 
for  something  to  eat  and  also  for  lodgings  for 
the  night.  John  Slater  was  not  the  man  to 
refuse  a  request  of  that  kind,  and  he  kindly 
asked  the  strangers  in.  They  set  their  rifles 
behind  the  door,  unslung  their  packs,  and 
room  was  made  for  them  at  the  table.  They 
represented  themselves  as  travelers  bound 
west,  intending  to  cross  the  Mississippi  in 
search  of  a  settlement. 

The  new  comers  w'ere  far  from  being  agree- 
able or  prepossessing  in  their  looks,  but  Slater 
took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  for  it  was 
not  his  nature  to  doubt  any  man.  The  boys, 
however,  did  not  like  their  appearance  at  ali, 
and  the  quick  glances  which  they  gave  each 
other  told  their  feelings.  The  hunter's  wife 
was  iK.it  at  the  table,  but  she  sat  in  her  great 
easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

Slater  entered  into  conversation  with  his 
guests,  but  they  were  not  very  free,  and  after 
a  while  the  talk  dwindled  away  to  mere  oc- 
casional questions.  Philip,  the  elder  of  the 
boys,  noticed  that  the  men  cast  uneasy  glances 
about  the  room,  and  he  watched  them  nar- 
rowly ;  his  fears  had  become  excited,  and  he 
could  not  rest.  He  knew  that  his  father  had 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  house,  and  his 
first  thought  was  that  these  men  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 

After  supper  was  finished,  the  two  boys 
quickly  cleared  off  ihe  table,  and  then  they 
went  out  of  doors.     It  had  become  dark — or. 


rathei-,  night  had  set  in,  for  there  was  a  bright 
moon,  two-thirds  full,  shining  down  upon  the 
forest. 

"  Daniel,"  said  Philip,  in  a  low  whisper, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  look  back  over, 
his  shoulder,-  -'what  do  you  think  of  those 
three  men  V 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  bad  ones,"  returned 
the  younger  boy. 

"So  am  I.  I  believe  they  mean  to  steal 
father's  money.  Didn't  you  notice  how  they 
looked  around  1" 

"  Yes." 

"So  did  T.  If  we  should  tell  father  M^hat 
we  think,  he  would  only  laugh  at  us,  and  tell 
us  w^e  were  only  scarecrows." 

"  But  we  can  watch  them." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "and  we  will 
watch  them,  but  don't  let  them  know  it." 

The  boys  held  some  fiirther  consultation, 
and  then  going  to  the  dog-house  they  set  the 
small  door  so  the  hounds  might  spring  forth 
if  they  w^ere  wanted.  Directly  afterwards 
they  re-entered  the  house.  If  they  had  de- 
sired to  speak  with  their  father  about  their 
suspicions,  they  had  no  chance,  for  the 
strangers  sat  close  by  him  all  the  evening. 

At  length  the  old  man  signified  his  in- 
tention of  retiring,  and  he  arose  to  go  out  of 
doors  to  see  the  affairs  without.  The  three 
men  followed  him,  but  they  did  not  take  their 
weapons.  The  old  woman  was  asleep  in  her 
chair. 

"  Now,"  whispered  Philip,  "  let's  txike  two 
of  father's  rifles  up  to  our  bed.  We  may 
want  them.  We  are  as  good  as  men  with 
the  rifle." 

Daniel  sprang  to  obey,  and  quick  as  possi- 
ble the  boys  slipped  two  rifles  from  their 
beckets  behind  the  great  stove  chimney,  and 
carried  them  up  to  their  sleeping  place,  and 
then  they  hastened  back  and  emptied  the  prim- 
ing from  the  strangers'  rifles,  and  when  their 
father  and  the  strangers  returned  they  had  re- 
sumed their  seats. 

The  hunter's  cabin  was  divided  into  two 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  one  of  them 
in  the  building,  being  the  old  man's  sleepinir 
room,  while  the  other  was  the  large  living 
room,  in  which  the  company  at  present  sat. 
Overhead  there  was  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  reach- 
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i.ng  only  half  way  the  large  room  below  it,  and 
the  opposite  end  of  the  building  from  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  of  the  hunter.  A  rough  ladder 
led  up  to  the  scaffold,  and  on  it,  close  up  to 
the  gable  end,  was  the  boys'  bed.  There  was 
no  partition  at  the  edge  of  this  scafTolding,  but 
it  was  all  open  to  the  room  below. 

Spare  bedding  was  spread  upon  the  floor  of 
the  kitchen  for  the  three  travelers,  and  after 
everything  had  been  arranged  for  their  com- 
fort, the  boys  went  up  to  their  bed,  and  the 
old  man  retired  to  his  little  room. 

The  two  boys  thought  not  of  sleep,  or  if 
they  did  it  was  only  to  avoid  it.  Half  an  hour 
passed  away  and  they  could  hear  their  flither 
snore.  Then  they  heard  a  movement  from 
those  below.  Philip  crawled  silently  to  where 
he  could  peep  down  through  a  crack,  and  he 
saw  one  of  the  men  opening  his  pack,  from 
which  he  took  several  lai'ge  pieces  of  meat. 
The  man  examined  the  meat  by  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  and  moving  towards  the  end  win- 
dow he  shoved  up  the  sash  and  threw  the 
meat  out  to  the  dogs,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  bed  and  layed  down. 

At  first  the  boy  thought  this  might  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  only  to  attract  attention,  but  when 
the  man  laid  down  the  idea  of  poison  flashed 
through  Philip's  mind. — He  whispered  his 
thoughts  to  his  brother.  The  first  impulse 
of  little  Daniel  was  to  cry  out,  but  a  sudden 
pressure  from  the  hand  of  his  brother  kept  him 
silent. 

At  the  head  of  the  boys'  bed  there  was  a 
dark  window — a  small  square  door — and  it 
was  directly  over  the  dog-house. — Philip  re- 
solved to  go  down  and  save  his  dogs.  Philip 
opened  the  window  without  moving  from  his 
bed,  and  it  swung  upon  its  leathern  hinges  with- 
out noise.  Then  he  drew  off"  the  sheet  and  tied 
one  corner  of  it  to  the  staple  by  which  the  win- 
dow was  hooked.  The  sheet  was  then  lowered 
upon  it.  He  enjoined  his  brother  not  to  move, 
and  then  he  noiselessly  slid  down. — The  hounds 
had  just  found  the  meat,  but  they  drew  back 
at  their  young  master's  approach,  and  Philip 
gathered  the  flesh  all  up.  He  easily  quieted 
the  faithful  brutes,  and  then  he  quickly  tied 
the  meat  up  in  the  sheet.  There  was  a  light 
lad  derstanding  near  the  dog-house,  and  set- 
ting this  up  against  the  building  Philip  made 


his  way  back  to  his  little  loft,  and  when  once 
safely  there  he  pulled  the  sheet  in  after  him. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  so  did  another. 
It  must  have  been  nearly  midnight  when  the 
men  below  moved  again,  and  then  Philip  saw 
the  rays  of  a  candle  flash  up  through  the  cracks 
of  the  floor  on  which  stood  his  bed. — He  would 
have  moved  to  the  crack  where  he  could  peep 
down,  but  at  that  moment  they  heard  a  man 
upon  the  ladder.  He  uttered  a  quick  whisper 
to  his  brother  and  then  lay  perfectly  still.  The 
man  came  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  held 
his  light  up  so  that  he  could  look  over  the 
boys.  The  fellow  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  were  asleep,  for  he  soon  returned  to  the 
ground  flooi',  and  then  Philip  crept  to  the 
crack.  He  saw  the  men  taking  knives  from 
their  packs,  and  he  heard  them  whispering. 

"  We'll  kill  the  old  man  and  old  woman 
first,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and  then  we  will 
hunt  up  the  money.  If  those  brats  up  there 
wake  up,  we  can  easily  take  care  of  them." 

"But  we  must  kill  them  all,"  said  another 
of  the  villains.  '*  Yes,"  returned  the  first 
speaker,  "  but  the  old  ones  first.  If  we  touch 
the  young  ones  first  they  may  make  a  noise 
and  start  the  old  man  up." 

Philip's  heart  beat  with  horror. 
"  Down  the  ladder — outside  !"  he  whispered 
to  his  brother.  "  Down  and  start  up  the  dogs. 
Run  for  the  front  door  and  throw  it  open — it 
isn't  flistened !  O,  do  let  the  dogs  in  to  the 
house  as  quick  as  you  can,  I'll  look  out  for 
father  while  you  go  !" 

Daniel  quickly  crawled  out  through  the 
little  window  and  Philip  seized  a  rifle  and 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold.  Two  of 
the  villains  were  just  approaching  the  door  of 
his  father's  room.  They  had  set  the  candle 
down  on  the  floor  so  that  its  light  would  shine 
into  the  room  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened. 
Philip  drew  the  hammer  of  his  rifle  back  and 
rested  the  muzzle  on  the  edge  of  the  boards. 

One  of  the  men  had  laid  bis  hand  upon  the 
wooden  latch.  The  boy  here  uttered  a  single 
word  of  heart-sent  prayer,  and  then  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  villain  whose  hand  was  upon 
the  door  uttered  one  sharp,  quick  cry  and  he 
fell  upon  the  floor.  The  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  brain. 

Tor  an  instant  the   other   two  were   con- 
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founded,  but  they  quickly  comprehended  the 
source  and  nature  of  their  enemy,  and  they 
sprang  for  their  ladder.  They  did  not  reach 
it,  however,  for  at  that  moment  the  outer  door 
was  flung  open  and  the  hounds — four  of  them 
— sprang  into  the  house.  With  a  deep  wild 
yell,  the  animals  leaped  upon  the  villains  and 
they  had  drawn  them  to  the  floor  just  as  the 
old  hunter  came  from  his  room. 

"  Help  us,  help  us,  father !"  cried  Philip  as 
he  hurried  down  the  ladder.  "  I've  shot  one 
of  them  !  They  are  murderous  robbers.  Hold 
'em !"  the  boy  continued,  clapping  his  hands 
to  the  dogs. 

Old  Slater  had  comprehended  the  nature  of 
the  scene  in  a  moment,  and  he  sprang  towards 
the  spot  where  the  hounds  had  the  two  men 
upon  the  floor.  The  villains  had  both  lost 
their  knives,  and  the  dogs  had  so  maimed  them 
that  they  were  incapable  of  further  resistance. 
With  much  difficulty  the  animals  were  called 
off",  and  the  two  men  were  lifted  to  a  seat. 
There  was  no  need  of  binding  them,  for  they 
needed  some  restorative  agent,  as  the  dogs 
had  made  quick  work  in  disabling  them. 

It  seemed  some  time  before  the  old  hunter 
could  crowd  the  whole  affair  into  his  mind, 
but  as  he  gradually  comprehended  it  all,  a 
soft,  grateful,  proud  light  broke  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  he  held  his  arms  out  to  his  sons. 

"Noble,  noble  boys!"  he  uttered,  as  he 
clasped  them  both  to  his  bosom.  "  God  bless 
you  for  this.  O,  I  dreamed  not  that  ye  had 
such  hearts  !     Bless  you,  bless  you." 

Long  before  daylight  Philip  mounted  the 
horse  and  started  off"  for  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  early  in  the  forenoon  the  proper  officers 
arrived  and  had  the  two  wounded  robbers  in 
their  charge,  while  the  body  of  the  third  was 
also  removed.  They  were  recognized  by  the 
officers  as  criminals  of  old  notoriety,  but  this 
was  their  last  adventiire,  for  the  justice  they 
had  so  long  outraged  fell  upon  them  and 
stopped  their  career. 


THE  PALACE  OF  GLASS. 

THE  city  of  New  York   is  now  thronged 
with  visitors,  multitudes  of  whom  may  be 
seen   every  morning  wending  their  way  by 
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car  and  omnibus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
where  beside  the  noble  reservoir  stands  the 
fairy  palace  of  glass. 

Though  built  of  solid  iron  and  glass,  yet  so 
light  and  fantastic  is  its  appearance,  that  the 
vast  dome  seems  about  to  rise  from  the  earth 
like  a  bubble,  with  the  assistance  of  its  airy 
wings.  Though  not  so  large  as  the  London 
Crystal  Palace,  this  building  is  much  more 
beautiful  in  its  plan  and  structure. 

At  the  front  entrance,  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment bursts  upon  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  he 
gazes  down  the  long  aisle,  especially  if  it  is 
evening,  when  thousands  of  lights  are  flashing 
upon  roof  and  dome,  and  the  brilliant  show 
beneath. 

First  appear  a  long  line  of  figures  in  marble 
and  bronze  of  eagles,  deer,  horses,  and  other 
animals,  with  statues  of  Washington,  Adam 
and  Eve  lamenting  the  loss  of  Paradise,  those 
lovely  children,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  under 
the  center  of  the  mighty  dome,  the  great 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Beyond 
this  are  Power's  Greek  Slave,  Eve,  Prosei- 
pine,  and  the  Fisher  Boy,  the  four  most  beauti- 
ful figures  in  the  whole  fair.  The  statue  of 
Albert  Tell  gazing  on  the  transfixed  apple 
which  his  father  has  just  struck  from  his  head, 
would  please  all  our  schoolmates,  and  they 
would  look  with  wonder  on  the  vailed  heads 
cut  from  solid  marble,  yet  so  natural  that  we 
saw  a  child  try  to  pull  off"  the  vail. 

The  Italians  have  sent  some  beautiful  mo- 
saics— pictures  made  of  small  pieces  of  stone 
or  wood,  which  look  like  the  finest  paintings. 

On  one  side  is  a  model  of  the  Expedition  in 
search  of  Franklin.  There  is  the  ship  frozen 
tight  in  a  vast  field  of  ice,  on  which  the  sailors 
are  skating  and  hunting,  while  all  around  are 
stuffed  specimens  of  polar  birds,  foxes,  rabbits, 
deer,  seals,  walruses,  and  huge  white  bears. 
The  French  have  sent  the  splendid  lantern 
which  they  have  made  for  our  government 
to  place  on  the  light-house  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  a  large  cylinder,  composed  of  prisms  and 
lenses,  which  revolves  by  clock  work,  and 
thiows  out  lightning  flashes.  The  tasteful,  and 
sometimes  splendid,  cases  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  filled  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  art  and  skill,  would  require  a  volume  of 
description. 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  main  aisle  we  enter 
the  Machine  Arcade,  but  first  stop  to  look  at 
the  two  sewing  machines,  worked  with  such 
ease  and  rapidity  as  to  convince  any  one  that 
the  aching  fingers  of  poor  seamstresses  will 
soon  be  relieved. 

At  one  end  of  the  Arcade  are  several  mag- 
nificent steam  engines  which  set  in  motion  all 
kinds  of  machines  for  cleaning,  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton,  making  barrels,  pumping 
water,  painting  &c.  There  are  hydraulic  rams 
which  come  as  near  to  perpetual  motion  as 
possible,  machines  for  washing,  forging  iron, 
making  bricks. 

Directly  over  this  world  of  steam  and  iron 
is  the  region  of  art  and  fancy,  the  long 
gallery  of  paintings,  in  which  the  visitor  might 
Bpend  whole  days  in  looking  upon  the  choicest 
productions  of  our  own  and  foreign  articles. 
In  the  front  and  side  galleries  is  a  grand  dis- 
play of  luxurious  articles,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
diamonds.  One  American  tea  service,  mat3e 
of  pure  California  gold,  is  worth  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  Some  of  the  English  silver 
ware  is  very  beautiful,  representing  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  flowers,  fruit,  and  even 
vines  and  palm  trees,  with  surprising  effect. 
Here  also  are  many  curiosities,  such  as  perfect 
gold  watches  from  Switzerland,  no  larger  than 
a  three-cent  piece,  and  a  complete  working 
steam  engine  from  London,  the  smallest  in  the 
world  ;  for  a  thimble  would  cover  the  whole 
of  it. 

What  a  place  of  attraction  !  How  shall  we 
describe  the  contents  of  the  Palace  ?  We 
might  as  well  describe  the  inhabitants  of 
Noah's  ark.  It  is  Creation's  Museum, — the 
woi-ld  in  miniature. — To  get  an  accurate  idea 
even  of  the  splendid  structure  itself,  the 
reader  must  see  it.  And  without  personally 
visiting  the  interior,  one  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  its  ten  thousand  real  and  artificial 
curiosities.  But  when  the  Palace  is  illuminated 
in  the  evening,  it  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion— resembling  a  cavern  of  diamonds,  spark- 
ling with  unnumbered  eyes,  and  when  you 
leave  it,  and  come  out  into  the  dim,  cold 
etreets  of  the  city,  it  is  like  a  descent  from 
fairy  land. 


THE  SKEPTICAL  A^^T. 

A  CERTAIN  famous  naturalist,  discovering 
a  colony  of  an  ts  near  his  residence,  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  watching  their  ope- 
rations, and  frequently  amused  himself  by 
placing  particles  of  sugar  and  other  favorite 
food  in  positions  difficult  of  access  to  them, 
thus  testing  their  sagacity  and  perseverance  in 
obtaining  it.  He  set  a  hedge  about  them  to 
preserve  them  from  danger,  turned  the  course 
of  a  small  brook  that  threatened  to  undermine 
their  habitation,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
turn  their  teams  aside,  that  none  might  be 
crushed  by  the  carriages  or  horses'  hoofs. 

Now  it  soon  became  noised  about  among 
the  ants  that  the  huge  body  so  often  seen  near 
them,  was  a  being  interested  in  their  welfare, 
and  who  had  often  protected  them  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  Hereupon  arose  a  great  dispute 
among  the  ants — certain  wise  and  philosophi- 
cal ones  denying  the  existence  of  any  being  of 
such  mighty  power. 

They  climbed  spires  of  grass,  and  gazed 
about  them  for  many  feet,  they  sent  travelers 
abroad,  who  journeyed  rod  after  rod  without 
discovering  the  boundary  of  the  vast  posses- 
sions, but  on  the  contrary  returned  with  such 
astounding,  reports  of  the  sights  they  beheld, 
that  their  more  ignorant  brothers  called  them 
insane,  while  the  wiser  ones  cited  these  reports 
as  additional  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
being  so  far  above  their  comprehension. 

They  treated  as  entirely  fabulous  the  le- 
gend of  the  ant  that  climbed  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  was  thus  conveyed  where  it  saw 
this  same  wonderful  being,  called  «ian,  float 
at  will  on  the  yielding  waves  of  the  ocean,  rise 
up  from  the  earth  and  soar  out  of  sight,  mount 
a  pile  of  burning  wood  and  iron,  and  rush  with  ' 
it  over  the  earth,  as  swiftly  as  a  bird,  and  to 
crown  all,  send  the  lightnings,  and  make  them 
talk  for  him  !  "  How  absurd  !"  '■  How  utterly 
impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  wise  ants  ;  "  but 
granting  all  this  to  be  so,  would  such  a  being 
condescend  to  notice  us? — much  less  _  turn 
aside  his  foot  to  spare  the  life  of  a  little  insig- 
nificant insect  like  an  ant  V — And  the  philoso- 
phical ants  scoflfed  and  sneered  like  me«,  at 
the  credulity  and  superstition  of  their  more 
simple  brothers. 
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IT  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  teach  that 
voracious  bird,  the  cormorant,  to  fish  for 
them  ;  but  we  never  thought  that  otters  were 
willing  to  fish  for  anybody  but  themselves, 
until  we  saw  a  tame  one  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 

This  animal  will  chase  large  fish  through 
the  water  and  bring  them  to  his  master,  ask- 
ing nothing  but  the  heads  and  tails  for  his 
trouble.  We  have  since  read  of  a  similar 
circumstance  in  the  journal  of  Bishop  Heber, 
while  he  lived  in  India : — 

"  We  passed,  to  my  surprise,  a  row  of  no 
less  than  nine  or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful 
otters,  tethered  with  straw  collars,  and  long 
strings,  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  bank.  Some 
were  swimming  about  at  the  full  extent  of 
their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water  ;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in 
the  sun  on  the  sand-banks,  uttering  a  shrill 
whistling  noise  as  if  in  play.  I  was  told  that 
most  of  the  fishermen  in  this  neighborhood 
kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who  were 
almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in 
fishing,  sometimes  driving  the  shoals  into  the 
nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the  larger  fish 
with  their  teeth.  I  was  much  pleased  and 
interested  with  the  sight. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of  mine,  that 
the  yoor  creatures  whom  we  waste  and  per- 
secute to  death,  for  no  cause  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  cruelty,  might,  by  reasonable 
treatment,  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant 
amusement  and  advantage  to  us.  The  sim- 
ple Hindoo  shows  here  a  better  taste  and 


judgment   than   half  the   otter-hunting   and 
badger-baiting  gentry  of  England. 


FORTY   DAYS'  WANDERINGS  IN  AH 
AMERICAN  FOREST. 

THERE  is  a  class  of  men  on  the  St.  John's 
River,  in  East  Florida,  whose  employment 
consists  in  felling  and  squaring  the  huge  forest- 
trees  which  grow  in  its  neighborhood  ;  they 
live,  during  the  season  most  favorable  to 
their  operations,  in  small,  isolated  log-huts, 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  married  men 
having  their  families  under  the  same  roof. 

At  the  time  of  the  year  we  are  alluding  to, 
the  country  is  visited  during  the  fore-part  of 
the  day  by  very  heavy  fogs,  which  completely 
prevent  the  traveler  from  ascertaining  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  One  of  the 
men  we  have  been  describing  had  left  his 
cabin  to  proceed  to  the  hummock,  at  which  he 
had  been  at  work,  and  anxious  to  reach  the 
spot,  he  incautiously  proceeded  in  the  supposed 
direction  during  the  continuance  of  one  of 
these  fogs,  but  to  his  alarm,  as  soon  as  the  fog 
dispersed,  he  saw  the  sun  at  its  meridian 
hight,  and  could  not  recognize  a  single  object 
around  him. 

Fancying,  as  he  had  walked  at  a  rapid  rate, 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  the  spot,  he  turned 
back,  and  proceeded  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
but  his  efforts  to  discover  his  road  were 
useless,  and  the  sun  set  on  the  forest,  leaving 
him  a  houseless  wanderer.      "  The  night  was 
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spent  in  the  greatest  agony  and  terror,  I  knew 
my  situation,"  he  said  to  the  narrator  ;  "  I  was 
fully  aware,  that  unless  the  Almighty  God 
came  to  my  assistance,  I  must  perish  in  those 
uninhabited  woods. 

"  I  knew  that  I  had  walked  more  than  fifty 
miles,  although  I  had  not  met  with  a  brook 
from  which  I  could  quench  my  thirst.;  I  knew 
that  if  I  should  not  meet  with  some  stream  1 
must  die,  for  my  ax  was  my  only  weapon, 
and  although  deer  and  bears  now  and  then 
started  within  a  few  yards,  or  even  feet,  of  me, 
not  one  of  them  could  I  kill." 

For  several  days  and  nights  he  continued  to 
wander  thus  without  food,  until,  he  continued, 
"  God  must  have  taken  pity  on  me,  for  as  I 
ran  wildly  through  those  dreadful  pine  barrens, 
I  met  with  a  tortoise."  This  he  killed  with 
one  blow  of  his  ax,  and  having  sucked  the 
blood  to  allay  his  thirst,  he  made  a  hearty 
meal  on  the  carcass  ;  this  night  he  slept 
soundly. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  much  refreshed, 
and  proceeded  on  his  wanderings  with  greater 
spirit,  while  in  the  course  of  th^  day  he  killed 
a  raccoon,  which  he  found  sleeping.  The 
remainder  of  his  wanderings  we  shall  describe 
in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Audubon,  from  whose  description  we  have 
abridged  the  above. 

"  Days  passed,  nay  weeks,  in  succession  ; 
he  fed  now  on  cabbage-trees,  then  on  frogs  and 
snakes  ;  all  that  fell  in  his  way  was  welcome 
and  savory ;  yet  he  became  daily  more 
emaciated,  until  at  length  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  crawl.  Forty  days  had  elapsed, 
by  his  ovt'n  reckoning,  when  he  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river ;  his  clothes  in 
tatters,  his  once  bright  ax  dimmed  with  rust, 
his  face  begrimed  with  beard,  his  hair  matted, 
and  his  feeble  frame  little  better  than  a 
skeleton  covered  with  parchment  :  there  he 
laid  himself  down  to  die, 

"  Amid  the  perturbed  dreams  of  a  fevered 
fancy,  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  oars 
far  away  on  the  silent  river.  He  listened,  but 
the  sounds  died  on  his  ear.  It  was  indeed  a 
dream,  the  last  glimmer  of  expiring  hope;  and 
now  the  light  of  life  was  about  to  be  quenched 
for  ever,  but  again  the  sound  of  oars  awoke 
him  from  his  lethargy  :   he  listened  so  eagerly 


that  the  hum  of  a  fly  could  not  have  escaped 
his  ear  ;  they  were  indeed  the  measured  beats 
of  oars :  and  now,  joy  to  the  forlorn  soul  !  the 
sound  of  human  voices  thrilled  to  his  heart, 
and  awoke  the  tumultuous  pulses  of  returning 
hope, 

"  On  his  knees  did  the  eye  of  God  see  that 
poor  man,  by  the  broad,  still  stream  that  glit- 
tered in  the  sunbeams,  and  human  eyes  soon 
saw  him  too ;  for  round  that  headland,  covered 
with  tangled  brushwood,  boldly  advances  the 
little  boat,  propelled  by  its  lusty  rowers. 
The  lost  one  raises  his  feeble  voice  on  high, — 
it  was  a  loud,  shrill  scream  of  joy  and  fear. 
The  rowers  pause  and  look  around  ;  another, 
but  feebler  scream,  and  they  observe  him. 
It  comes — his  heart  flutters — his  sight  is 
dimmed — his  brain  reels — he  gasps  for  breath 
— it  comes  ! — it  has  run  upon  the  beach,  and 
the  lost  one  is  found." 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  distance 
between  the  cavei'n  and  the  hummock,  to 
which  the  woodman  was  bound,  scarcely 
exceeded  eight  miles,  while  the  part  of  the 
river  at  which  he  was  found  was  thirty-eight 
miles  from  his  house  ;  calculating  his  daily 
wanderings  at  ten  miles,  we  may  believe 
that  they  amounted  in  all  to  four  hundred; 
he  must,  therefore,  have  rambled  in  a 
circuitous  direction,  which  people  generally 
do  under  such  circumstances.  Nothing  but 
the  great  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  merciful  aid  of  his  Maker,  could  have 
supported  him  for  so  long  a  time. 


EVENING  PRAYER-"OUR  FATHER." 


"/^UR  Father."  The  mother's  voice  was 
yj  low,  and  tender,  and  solemn. 

"  Our  Father."  On  two  sweet  voices  the 
words  were  borne  upward.  It  was  the  inno- 
cence of  reverent  childhood  that  gave  them 
utterance. 

"Who  art  in  the  heavens,"  repeated  the 
children,  one  with  her  eyes  bent  meekly  down, 
and  the  other  looking  upward,  as  if  she  would 
penetrate  the  heavens  into  which  her  heart 
inspired. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
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Lower  fell  the  voices  of  the  little  ones.  In 
a  gentle  murmur  they  said — "  Hallowed  be 
thy  name." 

"  Thy  kingdom  come." 
And  the  burden  of  the  pra^'er  was  still 
taken   up   by   the  children — ^"Thy  kingdom 
come." 

"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven." 

Like  a  low  sweet  echo  from  the  land  of  an- 
gels, "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven,"  filled  the  chamber. 

And  the  mother  continued — "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread." 

"Our  daily  bread,"  lingered  a  moment  on 
the  air,  as  the  mother's  voice  was  hushed  into 
silence. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  for- 
give our  debtors." 

The  eyes  of  the  children  had  dropped  for  a 
moment.  But  they  were  uplifted  again  as 
they  prayed — "And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
we  also  forgive  our  debtors." 

"And  lead  u&  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen." 

All  these  holy  words  were  said  piously  and 
fervently,  by  the  little  ones,  as  they  knelt  with 
clasped  hands  beside  their  mother.  Then  as 
their  thoughts,  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  prayer 
to  their  heavenly  Father,  came  back  again  and 
rested  onj(|ieir  earthly  parents,  a  warmer  love 
came  gushing  fi-om  their  hearts. 

Pure  kisses— tender  embraces — the  fond 
"  good  night."  What  a  sweet  agitation  per- 
vaded all  their  feelings  !  Then  the  two  dear 
heads  were  placed  side  by  side  on  the  snowy 
pillow,  the  mother's  last  kiss  given  and  the 
shadowy  curtains  drawn. 

What  a  pulseless  stillness  reigns  throughout 
the  chamber !  Inwardly  the  parents'  listen- 
ing ears  are  bent.-  They  have  given  these 
innocent  ones  into  the  keeping  of  God's  an- 
gels, and  they  can  almost  hear  the  rustling  of 
their  garments  as  they  gather  round  their 
sleepless  babes.  A  sigh,  deep  and  tremulous, 
breaks  on  the  air. — Quickly  the  mother  turns 
to  the  father  of  her  children,  with  a  look  of 
earnest  inquiry  on  her  countenance.  And  he 
answers  thus  her  silent  question  : 


"  Far  back,  through  many  years,  have  niy 
thoughts  been  wandering.  At  my  mother's 
knee  thus  said  I  nightly,  in  childhood,  my 
evening  prayer.  It  was  the  best  and  the  holi- 
est of  all  prayers,  'Our  Father,'  that  she 
taught  me.  Childhood  and  rny  mother  passed 
away.  I  went  forth  as  a  man  into  the  world, 
strong,  confident,  and  self-seeking.  Once  I 
came  into  a  great  temptation.  Had  I  fallen 
in  that  temptation,  I  would  have  fallen,  I  sad- 
ly fear,  never  to  rise  again.  The  struggle 
in  my  mind  went  on  for  hours.  I  was  about 
yielding.  All  the  barriers  I  could  oppose  to 
the  in-rushing  flood  seemed  just  ready  to  give 
way,  when,  as  I  sat  in  my  room  one  evening, 
there  came  from  an  adjoining  chamber,  now 
first  occupied  for  many  weeks,  the  murmur 
of  a  low  voice.  I  listened.  At  first  no 
articulate  sound  was  heard,  and  yet  some- 
thing in  the  tones  stirred  my  heart  with 
new  and  strange  emotions.  At  length  there 
came  to  my  ears,  in  the  earnest  and  loving 
voice  of  a  woman,,  the  words,  '  Deliver  us 
from  evil.'  For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  voice  were  that  of  my  mother.  Back 
with  a  sudden  bound,  through  all  the  interven- 
ing years,  went  my  thoughts ;  and,  a  child  in 
heart  again,  I  was  kneeling  at  my  mother's 
knee.  Humbly  and  reverently  I  said  over 
the  words  of  the  holy  prayer  she  had  taught 
me,  my  heart  and  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven. 
The  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  had 
passed.  I  was  no  longer  standing  in  slippery 
places,  with  a  flood  of  waters  ready  to  sweep 
me  to  destruction ;  but  my  feet  were  on  a 
rock.  My  mother's  pious  care  had  saved  her 
son.  In  the  holy  words  she  taught  me  in 
childhood,  was  a  living  power  to  resist  evil 
through  all  my  after  life.  Ah!  that  unknown 
mother,  as  she  taught  her  child  to  repeat  his 
evening  prayer,  how  little  dreamed  she  that 
the  holy  words  were  to  reach  a  stranger's  ear, 
and  save  him,  through  memories  of  his  own 
childhood,  and  his  own  mother !  And  yet  it 
was  so.  What  a  power  there  is  in  God's 
word,  as  it  flows  into  and  rests  in  the  minds 
of  innocent  children ! 
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THE  OLD   SPREAD. 

During  tho  recent  visit  of  Mrs.  Gage  at  Salem,  she  was  shown 
a  coverlet,  the  material  of  which  was  carded  on  hand-cards 
ftnd  spun  on  a  wheel  in  the  chimney  corner  in  1810.  She  im- 
mediately suggested  that  it  should  be  taken  to  the  county 
fair,  and  wrote  the  following  lines  to  accompany  it. 

Pause,  stranger,  here,  and  as  you  look, 

Let  memory  backward  run, 
To  good  old  times  and  good  old  days, 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

The  women  carded  wool  by  hand — 

Told  days'  works  by  the  run — 
Baked  bread  in  ovens,  on  the  hearth — 

"When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

The  kitchen,  parlor,  dining-room 

And  bed-room  oft  were  one. 
And  home-made  frocks  the  "  Sunday  things," 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

Ohio  then  was  but  a  child, 

Her  twaddling  days  scarce  done, 
And  here  the  mighty  forest  stood, 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

Here  the  wild  panther  roamed  at  will. 

And  here  the  wild  deer  run — 
And  red  men  raised  their  camp-fires  high, 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

Men  never  got  up  cattle  shows, 

Or  county  fairs,  for  fun — 
But  training  days  were  all  the  go. 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

Along  Ohio's  silvery  wave 

No  steamer  e'er  had  run, 
No  iron  horse  sped  through  her  hills, 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

No  lightning  flashed  along  her  wires, 

To  tell  of  great  deeds  done  ; 
The  pack-horse  plodded  with  the  mail. 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

To  paint  the  face  of  those  we  loved, 

We  did  not  ask  the  sun — • 
But  cut  a  profile,  black  and  white. 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

No  premiums,  by  ladies  fair, 

Were  ever  lost  or  won ; 
They  rode  to  meeting,  "on  behind," 

When  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

Ah  !  little  thought  our  grandma,  when 

She  made  this  for  her  son. 
That  ere  its  colors  bright  were  dim, 

Or  worn  the  thread  she  spun, 

That,  o'er  tho  whole  broad  land,  by  steam 

The  spindles  all  should  run. 
Her  children  no  more  wear  the  gear 

Their  own  good  hands  had  spun. 

But,  grfindmas,  do  not  fault  us  now, 
Yourselves  the  work  hove  done  ; 

Yon  gave  our  uncles  too  much  brains, 
While  these  old  spreads  you  spun. 


They've  fixed  things  up  so  nice  for  us. 

That  each  and  every  one 
May  learn  to  read  and  write  and  think, 

Since  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

The  spinning  ginnies  give  us  time. 

When  other  work  is  done. 
To  think  and  feel  for  other  folks. 

Since  this  old  spread  was  spun. 

And  w^oman's  voice,  that  echoed  long 
The  wheel's  continuous  run ; 

Now  pleads  that  webs  of  human  woe 
No  longer  may  be  spun. 

O !  let  her  plead  till  slavery,  war. 
Intemperance  shall  be  done, 

Earth  clothed  in  mercy,  love  and  peace, 
Which  her  own  hand  hath  spun. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.' 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York 
-Li-  Observer,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  this  gigan- 
tic institution.     He  says: 

"I  have  been  rnaliing  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  visit  to  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
admission  into  the  interior  of  this  remarkable 
building,  to  observe  the  operations  of  an 
institution  that  exerts  more  moral  and  politi- 
cal power  than  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  you 
must  have  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  and  this  was  given  me  through  the 
Barings,  whose  kindness,  especially  that  of 
Mr.  Sturgiss,  .1  have  constantly  experienced. 
The  Bank  building  occupies  an  area  of  eight 
acres  of  ground — an  edifice  of  no  architectural 
beauty,  with  not  one  window  towards  the 
streets,  being  lighted  altogether  from  the  roof 
or  the  inclosed  areas.  The  ordinary  business 
apartments  differ  from  those  in  our  banks  only 
in  extent,  a  thousand  clerks  being  constantly 
on  duty,  and  driven  with  business  at  that. 
But  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  the  Bank 
is,  we  must  penetrate  its  recesses,  its  vaults 
and  offices,  where  we  shall  see  such  opera- 
tions as  are  not  known  in  Wall  street.  I 
was  led,  on  presenting  my  card  of  admission, 
into  a  private  room,  where  after  a  delay  of  a 
few  moments  a  messenger  came  and  conducted 
me  through  the  mighty  and  mysterious  build- 
ing.— Down  we  went  into  a  room  where  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  received   yesterday  were 
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now  examined,  compared  with,  the  entries  on 
the  books,  and  stored  away.     The  Bank  of 
England  never  issues  the  same  note  a  second 
time.     It  receives  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  about  £800,000,  or  ^4,000,000,  daily 
in  notes  ;    these  are  put  up  in  parcels  accord- 
ing to  their  denomination,  boxed  up  with  the 
date  of  their  reception,  and  are  kept  ten  years ; 
at  the  expiration   of  which   period   they  are 
taken  out  and  ground  up  in  the  mill  which  I 
saw  running,  and  made  again  into  paper.     If 
in  the  course  of  those  ten  years  any  dispute 
in  business  or  lawsuit  should  arise  concerning 
the  payment  of  any  note,  the  Bank  can  pro- 
duce the  identical  bill.   To  meet  the  demands 
for  notes   so  constantly  used  up,  the  Bank 
has  its  own  paper-makers,  its  own  printers,  its 
own  engravers,  all  at  work  under  the  same 
roof,  and  it  even   makes   the   machinery  by 
which  the  most  of  its  work  is  done.     A  com- 
plicated but  beautiful  operation  is  a  register 
extending   from  the  printing    offices   to   the 
banking  offices,  which  marks  every  sheet  of 
paper  which  is  struck  off  from  the  press,  so 
that  the  printers  cannot  print  a  single  sheet  of 
Blank  notes  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  Bank. 
On  the  same  principle  of  exactness  a  shaft  is 
made  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
connecting  a  clock  in  sixteen  business  wings 
of  the    establishment,   and   regulating   them 
with  such  precision  that  the  whole  of  them  are 
always  pointing  to  the  same  second  of  time  ! 
In  another  room  was  a  machine  very  simple 
for   detecting   light   gold   coins.     A  row  ,of 
them  dropped  one  by  one  upon  a  spring  scale, 
if  the  piece  of  gold  was  of  the  standard  weight 
the   scale   rose   to  a  certain   hight,  and   the 
coin  slid  off  upon  one  side  into  a  box  ;    if  less 
than  the  standard,  it  rose  a  little  higher,  and 
the  coin  slid  off  upon  the  other  side. 

"The  next  room  I  entered  was  that  in  which 
the  notes  are  deposited  which  are  ready  for 
issue,  ■  '  We  have  thirty-CVo  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  in  this  room,'  the  officer  re- 
marked to  me ;  '  will  you  take  a  little  of  it  V 
I  told  him  it  would  be  vastly  agreeable,  and  he 
handed  a  million  sterling  (five  million  of 
dollars),  which  I  received  with  many  thanks 
for  his  liberality ;  but  he  insisted  on  my 
depositing  it  with  him  again,  as  it  would 
be  hardly  safe  to  carry  so  much  money  into 


the  street.  I  very  much  fear  that  I  shall 
never  see  that  money  again.  In  the  vault 
beneath  the  floor  was  a  director  and  the 
cashier  counting  the  bags  of  gold  which  the 
men  were  pitching  down  to  them,  each  bag 
containing  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  just 
from  the  mint.  This  world  of  money  seeme<l 
to  realize  the  fables  of  Eastern  wealth,  and 
gave  me  new  and  strong  impressions  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  done  here,  and  the 
extent  of  this  one  institution  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world." 


REMOVING  A  EING. 

DK.  CASTLE  communicates  to  the  Bostott 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  method,  devised  by  him,  for  ex- 
tricating a  young  lady's  finger  from  a  ring 
which  was  too  small  for  her.  We  giv» 
his  story  in  his  own  language  : 

"  An  interesting  young  lady,  about  17  year^ 
of  age,  had  presented  to  her  a  gold  ring, 
which  she  forced  over  the  joint  of  her  middio 
finger.  After  a  few  minutes  the  finger  com- 
menced   swelling,    and    the    ring    could    not 

be  removed.    The  family  physician.  Dr. ^ 

was  sent  for,  but  could  do  nothing.  Th^ 
family,  and  the  young  lady,  especially,  wer© 
now  in  the  greatest  consternation.  A  jeweler 
was  sent  for.  After  many  futile  attempts 
to  cut  the  ring  with  cutting-nippers,  and 
to  saw  it  apart  with  a  fine  saw,  and  aftei? 
bruising  and  lacerating  the  flesh,  warm  fomen- 
tations  and  leeches  were  applied,  but  all  with* 

out  affording  the  slightest  benefit.     Dr. 

requested  my  presence,  with  the  compliment 
that  perhaps  my  mechanical  ingenuity  might 
suggest  something." 

"  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
patient,  and  found  the  young  lady  in  a  most 
deplorable  state  of  mental  agony,  the  doctor 
embarrassed,  and  the  family  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  I  procured  some  prepared  chalk, 
and  applied  it  between  the  ridges  of  swollen 
flesh  and  all  round  the  finger,  and  succeeded 
in  drying  the  oozing  and  abraded  flesh  ;  theii 
with  a  narrow  piece  of  soft  linen  I  succeeded 
in  polishing   the   ring,   by  gently  drawing  it 
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round  the  ring  between  the  swollen  parts, 
I  then  applied  quicksilver  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ring.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the 
ring  was  broken  (by  pressing  it  together) 
in  four  pieces,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  parties. 

"  In  a  similar  inanner,  (without  the  chalk,) 
I  sometime  since  extracted  a  small  brass  ring 
from  the  ear  of  a  child,  who,  child-like,  had 
inserted  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear. 

"  The  modus  operandi.  The  quicksilver  at 
once  permeates  the  metals,  if  clean,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  steel,  platina,  and  one  or 
two  others,  and  amalgamates  with  them.  It 
immediately  crystallizes,  rendering  the  metal 
as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass.  Hence  the  ease 
with  which  metals  amalgamated  with  quick- 
silver" can  be  broken." 


THE  JUG  WITHOUT  A  BOTTOM. 

ON  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids, we  met  a  hale  old  man  and  his  wife, 
with  eleven  sons,  seven  daughters,  and  thiity- 
seven  gi-andchildren,  with  numerous  horses, 
carts,  wagons,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  and 
furniture  of  antiquated  appearance ;  among 
which  were  to  be  seen  cradles  for  babies, 
cradles  for  grain,  spinning-wheels,  pots  and 
kettles,  and  almost  every  thing  requisite  for 
a  settlement  such  as  fifty-seven  blood  relations 
will  make  in  the  Grand  River  country.  After 
the  train  stopped,  we  made  some  inquiries. 
and  asked  the  old  gentleman  wbit  use  could 
be  made  of  a  bottomless  jug  which  was  care- 
fully stowed  away  among  his  domestic  equip- 
ments, and  received  the  following  reply  : 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  many  years, 
and  have  worked  other  people's  land  all  my 
days,  and  paid  from  four  to  nine  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  every  year  for  doing  it;  and 
have  all  the  time  used  a  jug  with  a  bottom  to 
it,  by  which  all  my  profits  have  been  wasted ; 
and  I  got  sick  of  feeding  both  landlord  and 
rumseller,  so  I  sent  seven  of  my  boys  to 
Mexico  to  fight  for  their  country.  They  all 
got  back  safe,  and  bought  seven  sections  of 
land,  that,  please  God,  will  be  mine  without 
rent. 

"  And  now  that  old  jug  you  see  there  shall 
hold  all  the  whisky  and  rum  that  will  be  used 


in  my  whole  family  while  I  control  them. 
Old  General  Taylor  told  my  son  John,  that  a 
jug  without  a  bottom  was  the  best  kind  of  a 
jug  to  put  liquor  in,  and  I  believe  it." 

Were  such  liquor  jugs  to  become  universal, 
it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  the  Maine 
Law.  And  let  every  father  be  as  willing  to 
listen  to  General  Taylor  as  he  was,  and  as 
ready  to  carry  out  his  principles,  and  profit  by 
past  experience,  and  it  would  soon  require  a 
law  to  get  rum  into  the  State,  or  jugs  with 
bottoms  to  hold  it. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  SWALLOWS, 

BY   HOOD. 

SwALLOAYS,  sitting  on  the  eaves, 
See  ye  not  the  falling  leaves  ? 
See  ye  not  the  gathered  sheaves  ? 

Farewell ! 
Is  it  not  time  to  go 
To  that  fair  land  ye  know  ? 
The  breezes,  as  they  swell, 
Of  coming  winter  tell, 
And  from  the  trees  shake  down 
The  brown 
And  withered  leaves.     Farewell ! 

Swallows,  it  is  time  to  fly ; 
See  ye  not  the  altered  sky  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  winter's  nigh  ? 

Farewell! 
Go,  fly  in  noisy  bands, 
To  those  far  distant  lands 
Of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  shell. 
And  gem,  (of  which  they  tell 
In  books  of  travel  strange,) 
And  range  # 

In  happiness.     Far.e^vell !     ^ 

Swallows,  on  your  pinions  glide 
O'er  the  restless,  rolling  tide 
Of  the  ocean  deep  and  wide. 
Farewell ! 
In  groves,  far,  far  away, 
In  summer's  sunny  ray. 
In  warmer  regions  dwell; 
And  then  return  to  tell 
Strange  tales  of  foreign  lands. 
In  bands 
Perched  on  the  eaves.    Farewell ! 

Swallows,  I  could  almost  pray 
That  I,  like  you,  might  fly  away  ; 
And  to  each  coming  evil  say 
Farewell ! 
Yet  'tis  my  fate  to  live 
Here,  and  with  troubles  strive, 
And  I  some  day  may  tell 
How  they  before  me  fell. 
Conquered  ;  then  calmly  die. 
And  cry  — 
"  Trials  and  toils,  farewell." 


A  CHAPTER  OF  NEWS.— THE  TEACHER'S  DESK. 
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THE  KoszTA  Case  appears  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
Austrian  government  gave  its  consent  to  Koszta's 
release  a  month  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  recovery  of 
the  missing  Hungarian  regalia,  which  it  was  supposed 
he  knew  something  about,  having  been  one  of  Kossuth's 
party  when  the  said  regalia  was  taken  from  Buda.  If 
this  was  the  true  motive  of  Koszta's  seizure — that  he 
•was  supposed  to  know  something  about  the  lost  crown 
jewels,  and  if  his  discharge  was  in  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  recovery  of  these  jewels — still  the  original 
ofifence  remains.  The  Austrian  government  had  no  right 
whatever  to  seize  an  American  citizen  in  the  way  they 
did  Koszta ;  neither  is  it  any  reason  why  a  supposed 
thief  should  be  released,  that  the  stolen  property  is  re- 
covered. To  release  a  thief  on  condition  that  he  would 
confess,  would  be  to  compound  felony,  and  if  Koszta 
was  guilty  of  stealing  the  jewels,  he  was  no  less  guilty 
after  the  jewels  were  fortunately  discovered.  Such  a 
pretense,  therefore,  for  hberating  their  prisoner  is  too 
flimsy  to  deceive  anybody.  The  truth  is,  Austria  had 
placed  herself  in  an  indefensible  position,  and  to  save 
herself  the  mortification  of  acknowledging  her  mistake 
she  resorts  to  this  petty  pretense. 

The  Tunnel  through  the  Blue  Eidge,  in  Virginia, 
when  completed,  will  be  4,250  feet  long,  of  which  2,187 
feet  ai-e  completed.  During  the  month  of  August  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  52  feet.  At  this  rate  the  work 
will  be  finished  in  about  three  years. 


An  "  Umbrella  Association"  has  commenced  opera- 
tions in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  out  umbrellas 
in  wet  and  sultry  weather,  the  borrower  to  leave  a  shil- 
ling for  the  safe  return  of  the  article,  and  to  pay  one 
penny  an  hour  for  the  loan. — The  company  have  already 
laid  in  a  stock  of  25,000  umbrellas  and  parasols,  and 
intend  forming  several  distrist  depots  in  London. 

V 

Waterspouts  on  the  Lake. — Several  of  these  re- 
mai-kable  phenomena  have  recently  been  seen  upon 
Lake  Ontario,  two  of  which  were  vi.sible  at  Sodus  Point. 
They  are  dense,  conical-shaped  columns,  and  formed  a 


continuous  line  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  One  of 
them,  the  largest,  (which  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in  dia- 
meter,) was  precipitated  against  the  bluffs,  and  broke 
with  a  deafening  noise  upon  the  rocks  below,  causing 
so  great  a  commotion  of  the  waters  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  logs  and  lumber  was  torn  from  their  moorings 
and  washed  fai"  out  into  the  lake.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  pursued  its  terrific  and  onward  course  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  filling  the  beholders  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  awakening  such  a  feeling  of  grandeur-  and 
sublimity  that  they  stood  almost  mute  and  statuelike, 
until  the  sound  of  this  gigantic  column  of  water  died 
far  away  in  the  distance.  A  portion  of  the  pier  of  the 
lighthouse  was  swept  away  by  the  elements,  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  the  lighthouse.  There 
was  a  severe  storm  upon  the  lake,  and  several  schooners, 
brigs,  and  other  like  crafts,  came  scudding  in,  under 
bai'e  poles,  seeking  security  from  the  tempestuous  bil- 
lows without,  upon  the  now  placid  bosom  of  the  harbor. 

It  is  stated  that  Iowa  is  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation. The  whole  interior  is  stated  to  be  full  of  set- 
tlei's.  A  hundred  emigrants  were  met  in  ope  day,  re- 
cently, by  a  traveler.  $34,250  were  received  at  the 
land  oSice  in  about  six  weeks,  over  and  above  all  lands 
entered  with  warrants,  which  will  reach  a  very  large 
amount.    The  entries  were  all  by  actual  settlers. 

Seventy-five  Tons  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or 
150,000  copies,  have  been  circulated  in  Wisconsin,  Min- 
esota,  and  Northern  Illinois,  during  the  past  six  years, 
leaving  an  indelible  impress  on  the  character  of  thou- 
sands. 


A  SociETT  has  been  founded  in  Paris  for  "  Sunday 
repose."  Its  principles  of  action  is  mor.al  suasion.  The 
signers  of  the  agreement  engage  to  do  no  work,  and  to 
neither  buy  nor  sell.  They  agree  to  give  their  custom 
to  such  tradesmen  and  master  workmen  as  conform  to 
their  ideas  on  the  subject.  This  is  thought  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  just,  as  an  indemnity  is  cei-tainly  due 
to  such  voluntarily  renouncing  labor  on  the  most  profit, 
able  day  in  the  week. 


^ 


il].e  tod]tr's  Jtsk. 


THE  preceding  pages  forhi  the  first  pait  of  the  Learn- 
er's  Musical  Hmid-Book.  A  series  of  vocal  exer- 
cises should,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  author, 
have  accompanied  this  section,  but  the  limits  of  the 
Schoolmate  are  too  prescribed  to  admit  of  this  without 
entrenching  too  greatly  upon  the  space  properly  allotted 
to  the  discussion  of  other  branches.  The  exercises  in 
question  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  theoretical 
rules  already  given,  together  with  what  wUl  follow,  to 
form  a  perfect  system  of  vocal  instruction  of  young 
children ;  teaching  tliem  the  proper  management  of  the 


breath,  pure  intonation,  correct  pronunciation  (musical- 
ly), and  leading  them  natui'ally  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  power  of  reading  music  at  sight — a  power  which, 
wliile  it  gives  confidence  and  certainty  to  the  singer,  also 
places  within  reach  a  ready  and  never  failing  means 
of  social  enjoyment,  if  not  of  future  emolument. 

These  exercises  are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation 
and  will  be  speedily  published,  together  with  the  theo- 
retical rules  we  have  already  placed  before  our  readers, 
separately  from  the  Schoolmate.  The  second  part  will 
follow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  completing  together  the 
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original  intention  of  tlie  author.  The  necessity  for  pub- 
hshing  them  in  this  form,  is  that  the  design  of  the  "work 
demands  that,  Avith  the  study  of  each  chapter,  the  vocal 
illustrations  should  be  simultaneously  practiced,  so  that 
the  practical  should  firmly  impress  the  theoretical  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  pupU. 

To  the  subscidbers  of  the  Schoolmate  these  books 
wiU  be  placed  at  the  very  lowest  possible  sum,  reserv- 
ing merely  the  expenses  of  publication  and  the  copy- 
i"ight  of  the  author,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  desii-e 
to  have  the  Ji'irst  Lesso7is  in  Music  can  be  furnished 
with  them  through  TLe  usual  agents. 


EECREATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 
BURNING  THE  METALS. 

1.  Vivid  co/'/ibicstion  of  three  metals  when  brought 
into  cmitact  with  each  other. — Mix  a  gi'ain  or  two  of 
potassium  -with  a  like  quantity  of  sodium.  This  mix- 
ture win  take  place  quietly  ;  but  if  the  aUoy  of  these 
two  bodies  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  globule  of 
quicksilver,  the  compound,  when  agitated,  instantly 
takes  fii-e,  and  bums  vividly. 

2.  To  set  a  combustible  body  on  fire  by  the  contact 
of  cold  icater. — Fill  a  saucer  with  water,  and  let  fall 
into  it  a  piece  of  potassium,  of  the  size  of  a  peppercorn 
(which  is  .about  two  gi-ains).  The  potassium  will  in- 
stantly become  red-hot,  with  a  slight  explosion,  and 
burn  vividly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  darting  at  the 
same  time  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other, 
with  great  violence,  in  the  foim  of  a  red-hot  fire  ball 

S.  To  light  a  candle  with  a  piece  of  ice. — An  experi- 
ment similar  to  the  last  causes  much  delight  and  aston- 
ishment in  young  children.  Put  some  potassium  on 
the  wick  of  a  candle,  and  by  touching  it  with  a  piece 
of  ice  it  will  instantly  hght.  This  metal  can  be  obtained 
of  the  druggist  or  chemist 


"Waiting  fob  One's  Shadow. — The  people  of  the 
East  measure  time  by  tlie  length  of  their  shadows. 
Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it  is,  he  imme- 
diately goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect,  then,  looking 
where  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures  his  length 
with  his  feet^  and  tells  you  nciuly  the  time. — Thus  the 
workmen  earnestly  desire  tlie  shadow  which  indicates 
the  time  for  leaving  their  work.  A  person  wishing  to 
leave  his  toil,  says,  "  How  long  my  shadow  is  in  com- 
ing !  Because  I  waited  for  my  shadow."  In  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Job  we  find,  "  As  a  servant  earnestly  de- 
sireth  his  shadow."  If  any  of  our  Schoolmates  should 
be  out  in  the  fields  on  a  sunny  day,  how  could  they  tell 
when  it  was  noon  by  their  shadows?  Please  let  us 
know  in  time  for  tlie  next  number. 


Nuts  for  Young  G-ram3iarians  to  pick  the  Parts 
OF  Speech  from. — 1.  It  is  right  that  every  man,  even  a 
common  wheel-wright,  when  he  writes,  should  write  in 
favor  of  what  is  right ;  and  observe  every  religious  rite. 
2.  That  is  not  the  that  that  I  referred  to,  but  tliat 
other  that.  3.  If  you  meet  a  butcher  who  will  mete 
out  meat  dishonestly,  it  is  not  meet  for  you  to  buy 


meat  of  him.  4.  What !  must  I  do  what  a  slave 
would  disdain ;  and  what  is  my  reward  ?  What  object 
have  you  ?  5.  Shall  I  pare  only  one  peai-,  or  a  pah: 
of  pears  I 

AEITHMETICAL  QUISTI0N8. 

1.  From  Januaiy  the  tenth,  in  a  Bissextile  yeai", 

To  December  the  eighteenth,  pray  make  it  appear, 
What  the  amount  of  six  hundred  bright  dollars  will 

be. 
At  four  and  a-half  per  cent. — Tell  this  to  me. 
2.  A  gamester  lost  in  foui-  tmTis  of  dice,  160  dollars, 

trebling  his  stake  each  turn.     How  much  did  he  play 

for  the  fii-st  and  last  time  ? 


RIDDLES. 

1.  Fm  a  verb,  made  of  a  preposition 
"With  a  substtmtive  in- addition ; 
These  make  (united)  what  my  second 
To  do  is  never  reckoned — 
Or,  if  a  noun  should  please  you  more, 
I  am  a  Scottish  ancestor. 

2.  He  can  seldom  obtain  my  first  who  labors  for  my 
second.     My  third  repaiis  all 

3.  My  third  is  under  my  second,  and  smTounds  my 
first. 

4.  "Wliat  is  that  which  all  lawyers  and  clients  will 
have,  if  the  first  half  is  made  the  second  ? 


QLlEEIES. 

1.  "When  did  a  barber  imprison  some  letters  in  the 
alphabet  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  spell  Brown  than 
Green  ? 

PUZZLE. 

Take  17  sticks  orpins,  and  with  them  form  this  figiu'C. 


The  puzzle  is,  to  take  away  5  pins  and  leave  3  perfect 
squares.  J.  sr.  f. 

ANSWERS  FOR  OGTOBEK. 

TRANSPOSmONS.  ^ 

1.  Rein— Erin.     2.  Cork— Rock. 

PARADOX. 

FV  stands  for  the  4  legs ;  take  away  I,  and  Y,  or  5, 

remain. 

AUITm,rETICAL  QUESTION. 

1.  Cap.     2.  35  and  15 

RIDDLES. 

1.  When  they  make  11.     2.  Supporter — sup,  porter. 
3.  Ear  wig.     4.  Inch — Chin. 


ENIGHA. 


The  Coral  insect. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MUSIC. 
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FIRST  LESSOIfS  U  MUSIC;    OR,  LEAR]^^ER'S   MUSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

PART  SECOND— CHAPTER  I. 


DIATONIC    AND    CHROMATIC  SCALES, 

Teacher.  How  many  sounds  are  there  in 
music  ? 

Scholar.  Tliere  are  twelve  separate  sounds. 

T.  Name  these  twelve  separate  sounds. 

>S'.  Only  seven  of  these  sounds  are  named 
—A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

T.  Why  are  the  other  five  sounds  not 
named  ] 

S.  Because,  in  forming  the  many  scales  or 
keys  in  music,  these  five  sounds  take  the  name 
of  some  of  the  other  seven. 


T.  Can  you  give  me  some  explanation  of 
this  system  ? 

S.  The  twelve  sounds  by  which  all  music 
is  made,  follow  each  other  in  regular  succe^ 
sion ;  but  in  writing  a  tune,  some  of  these 
sounds  are  only  used  and  others  omitted,  as, 
in  spelling  bread,  only  that  portion  of  the  al- 
phabet necessary  to  spell  it,  is  used.  The 
sounds  follow  each  other  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 


i 


© 


-C. 


SI. -a. 


s- 


^=3=5; 


-^^=1 


^FFF 


I 


T.  What  do  the  small  black  notes  after  the 
large  white  notes,  mean? 

>S^,  They  show  the  situation  of  those  sounds 
which  take  their  names  from  the  other  letters. 


T.  Give  them  their  names. 

*S'.  When  the  black  note  takes  the  name 
of  the  white  note  on  the  same  line,  or  in  the 
same  space,  it  is  called  sharp  ^.     Thus  : — 


-62_ 


-O. 


:#" 


. — & 


_G_^ 


-r 


^ 


When  the  black  note  takes  the  name  of  the 
white  note  above,  then  it  is  called  flat  /,  and 


is  placed  on  the  same  line  or  in  the  same 
space  with  it. 


?» 


IIM—SCZ 


^- 


i#_Q_^ 


#■!  ■» 


B         C      D^         D     e| 


T.  In  all  the  examples  you  have  given, 
there  is  no  black  note  placed  between  B  and 
C,  and  E  and  F.    What  is  the  reason  of  this? 

S.  The  twelve  sounds  of  music  are  all  of 
equal  distance  apart,  and  no  sound  can  be  sung 
between  B  and  C,  and  E  and  F. 

T.  You  say  that  the  twelve  sounds  of  mu- 


E         F     G^         G     A^         A 

sic  are  of  equal  distance  one  from  the  other. 
What  is  this  distance  called  ? 

S.   The  twelve  sounds  of  music  followinor 

o 

one  after  the  other,  form  what  i-s  called  the 
Chromatic  Scale,  and  the  distance  from  any 
sound  of  this  scale  to  the  next  sound  above  or 
below,  is  called  a  short  step  or  chromatic  step. 


^^^P^i^^^lf^^ 
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T.  You  mentioned  in  a  previous  answer, 
that  there  were  many  scales  in  music.  What 
other  system  of  scales  is  there  besides  the 
Chromatic  Scale  1 

S.  There  is  the  natural  system  of  tones, 
called  the  Diatonic  Scale. 

T.  Of  what  does  the  Diatonic  Scale  con- 
sist \ 

S.  It  consists  of  seven  sounds,  the  eighth 
being  the  same  sound  as  the  first,  of  a  higher 
or  lower  pitch  as  we  ascend  or  descend  the 
scale.  This  eighth  note  is  called  the  Octave 
or  eighth  note. 

T.  Is  the  Diatonic  Scale  formed  by  chro- 
matic steps? 

S.  No.  The  first  Diatonic  Scale  is  formed 
by  omitting  some  of  the  chromatic  sounds. 
For  instance,  the  first  Diatonic  Scale,  C,  is 
formed  by  the  seven  sounds,  with  the  octave, 
represented  by  the  white  or  natural  notes. 


~SL 


-S>—^— 


-G~ 


The  other  five  sounds  are  not  used  in  this 
scale. 

T.  You  say  that  C  is  the  first  Diatonic 
Scale:  are  there  other  Diatonic  Scales'? 


S.  A  Diatonic  Scale  can  be  formed  upon 
every  chromatic  step  of  the  Chromatic  Scale, 
and,  as  in  the  scale  or  key  of  C,  five  of  the 
twelve  musical  sounds  are  always  omitted, 
seven  sounds  with  the  Octave  being  only  ne- 
cessary. 

T.  In  forming  a  Diatonic  Scale,  how  do  you 
know  which  of  the  twelve  sounds  to  leave  out  1 

S.  In  forming  the  Diatonic  Scale  of  C,  we 
begin  with  C.  The  next  sound  is  D — thus 
omitting  the  intermediate  sound  Cjl  or  D[? ; 
this  we  shall  call  a  diatonic  step,  because  it 
is  equal  to  two  chromatic  steps  ;  thus — 

chro.  step.  chro.  step. 


•«■ 


-Q' 


From  D  to  E,  omitting  the  DJJ  or  EJ?,  is  a 
second  diatonic  step  ;  rom  E  to  F  is  a  chro- 
matic step;  from  F  to  G,  omitting  the  FJl 
or  G7,  is  a  third  diatonic  step ;  from  G  to  A, 
omitting  the  GijI  or  A/,  is  a  fourth  diatonic 
step;  from  A  to  B,  omitting  the  All  or  n?, 
is  a  fifth  diatonic  step ;  from  B  to  C  is  a  chro- 
matic step. 


Chromatic 
Scale. 


Diatonic 
Scale  of  C 


izp?^3^E^f!l 
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GL 
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-GL 


-G 
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dia^  step. 


dift.  Bv'ep.  chro.  step,  dift.  step. 


dia.  step. 


dia.  step.  chro.  step. 


From  the  twelve  sounds  of  the  Chromatic 
Scale  we  have  taken  seven  sounds,  which  are 
easy,  pleasing,  and  natural  to  sing,  and  these 
sounds  form  the  Diatonic  Scale. 

T.  How  many  Diatonic  Scales  are  there 
in  ordinary  use? 

S.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scales  in  general 
use  are  C,  cj}!,  dK  D,  eK  F,  fJ,  gK  G, 
Ab,  A,  B!?,  B,  and  C7 — fourteen  major  scales 
in  all.  They  are  all  formed  exactly  on  the  plan 
of  the  key  of  C — fir^t,  from  the  note  from 
which  we  begin,  two  diatonic  steps,  then  one 


chromatic  step  ;  then  three  diatonic  steps,  and 
one  chromatic  step. 

T.  Is  there  any  other  rule  relative  to  the 
forming  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  1 

S.  Yes.  Seven  successive  letters  must  be 
used,  as,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C;  G,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  so  on  ;  so  that,  in  forming 
the  Diatonic  Scale  of  G,  we  must  not  say, 
G,  A,  B,  bJ,  but  G,  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

T.  Can  you  form  the  Diatonic  Scale  of 

S.  I  will  try. 
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Chromatic 
Scale. 


Diatonic  Scale- 

0/4 


Pr::^"^ 


dia.  8tep, 


dia.  stop.        chro.  etep,    dia.  step* 


dia.  step. 


dia,  step. 


\ 

chro.  st'-p. 


1)1  this  scale  the  F  of  the  Chromatic  Scale  is 
called  EJl,  and  the  C,  BiL,  because  we  could  not 
say  di,  DJi,  F,  or  g|JI,  AU,  C,  as  we  should 
skip  a  letter  in  each,  and  it  must  be  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A,  B,  C.  The  sound  is  the  same  of  Bu 
n;id  C,  and  EG  and  F;  the  name  only  in  this 
instance  is  changed. 

T.  In  writing  the  Diatonic  Scale  of  CG,  or 
any  other  Diatonic  Scale,  is  it  the  custom  to 
wfitc  every  sharp  or  flat  as  they  occur  in  the 
scales'? 

S.  No.  Every  piece  of  music  is  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Diatonic  Scales,  major  or 
minor,  and  the  custom  is  to  place  at  the 
beginning  the  number  of  flats  or  sharps 
which  the  key  contains.  The  key  of  C  needs 
no  such  sign ;    the  key  of  G,   one  sharp,  is 


thus  marked — 


the  key  of  D, 
two  sharps — 

A,  three  sharps- 


E,  four  sharps 


B,  five 


F|f ,  six  sharps— ^^g^tt—i:  I 


4 


seven  shar 


ps- 


F,  one  flat — 
B?,  two  flats — 
E/,  three  flats — 
A/,  four  flats — 
dK  five  flats— 
gK  six  flats— 
Ci?,  seven  flats — 


Izii: 


tizz 


i: 


t±± 


And  all  the  notes  marked  sharp  or  flat  at  the 
beginning,  are  sharp  or  flat  all  through  the 
piece,  unless  contradicted  by  a  natural,  [j  The 
influence  of  the  ^  mark  only  extends  to  the 
notes  thus  marked  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  mark  tj  occurs ;  the  next  measure  is  gov- 
erned by  the  signs  j^  or  1?  at  the  beginning  of 
the  piece  of  music.  There  is  one  exception 
to  this  rule ; — when  the  note  made  tj  is  the 
last  in  the  measure,  and  begins  the  next  mea- 
sure, the  influence  of  the  tj  extends  through 
the  second  measure.  The  same  rule  and  ex- 
ception apply  to  notes  made  I?  or  j|,  which 
are  not  marked  b  or  jljl  at  the  beginning  of 
the  piece. 
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"■WRITE  SOON." 


''Wxitt  ^nnti! 


!^^ 


With  Expression. 


HENRY  O.  WATSON. 


1.  Long  part  -  ing  from  the  hearts  we  love,   Will  sha  -  dow  o'er    the   bright  -  est     face;       And 

2.  The    press  -  ing  hand,  the  stead  -  fast   eye.    Are  both    less   ear-nest   than      the      boon      Which, 

3.  And    still     a  -  mid  the     trum-pet  -  joys  That  wea  -  ry     us   with  pomp    and     show,       We 


^E&- 


'-h 


-0- 


¥- 


^-^ 


'^     <y  a~" 


hap  -  py    they  who   part,    and   prove  Af  -  fee  -    tion     chan  -  ges        not     with  place.        A 
fer  -  vent  -  ly,      the   last    fond    sigh    Begs    in        the      hope  -  ful    words, "  Write  soon  !"  "  Write 
turn   from   all      the  brass  -  y       noise,  To     hear     this      mi   -   nor      ca    -    dence  flow.        We 


sad  fare  -  well  is  warm  -  ly  dear ;  But  some-thing  dear  -  er  may  be  found,  To 
soon !" — 0,  sweet  re  -  quest  of  Truth !  How  ten  -  der  -  ly  its  ac  -  cents  come !  We 
pai-t,     but    car  -   ry       on      our    way,     Some  loved  one's   plain  -  tive     spl  -  rit   -  tune.    That, 


^nai^ 


dwell    on     lips     that     are       sin  -  cere,   And    lurk    in       bo  -  soms  close  -  ly    bound, —  To 
heard     it      first      in      ear   -   ly     youth.  When  mo-thers  watch'd  us    leav  -   ing    home, —  We 
as        we    wan  -  der,  seems     to      say,     "  Af  -  fee  -  tion  lives     on     faith — Write  soon !" — That, 


i * ^ « — f**,;- 


/rs 


dwell  on  lips  tliat  are  sin  -  cere.  And  lurk  in  bo  -  soms  close  -  ly  bound, 
heard  it  first  in  ear  -  ly  youth,  When  mo-thers  watch'd  us  leav  -  ing  home, 
as      we      wan  -  der,   seems   to      say,   "  Af  -  fee  -  tion      lives      on       faith — Write    soon !" 


"THE  HAND  THAT  SWEPT  THE  SOUNDING  LYRE." 
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''€^t  fHu^  tljnt  imt^t  l^t  ^nittihiiig  tv^ttJ' 


DUETT. 


HENRY    O.    WATSON. 


^ 


'm^ 


-4=t^J-+^"-b-v-i^ 


» tt< 


-t 


EeE£^SE-:SE^ 


=^~b=^ 


-F^= 


-i^-- 


i.  The  hand  that  swept  the  sounding  lyre    With  more  than  mortal   skill,  The  ligbt'uiug  eye,  the  heart  of 
2.  0 !  bring  the  flow'rs  she  cherish'd  so.      With  ea  -  ger,  child-like  care ;  For  o'er  her  grave  they'll  love  to 


3: 


© 


■^ 


■V-fr-h 


JrijVz^ 


-I\Z-ff. 


-tf-s- 


\ — & 


^-^ 


^^ 


-N-T 


1z=Vy- 


:.^i=tl?=:^=^i^ 


/-V-v^ 


r 


-1v-t^ 


v-b/- 


— 3i- 


fii-e.    The  fer- vent  lips   are      still,    No  more  in    rap-tm-e  or   in     woe  Withme-lo   -   dy  to 

grow,  And  sigh  tlieir  sor  -  row    there.  Ah  me  !  no  more  their  balmy  glow  May  soothe  her  heart's     de- 


iv-^Hv- 


-fr- ^ 


.p 


:iJ:^ 


V-V— b^ 


3=i=f^. 


-HV 


ff 


-±± 


-n-\h 


-^—^- 


thrill.      Ah !     ne  -  ver     more !     Ah !     ne  -  ver     more !     Ah !     ne  -  ver    more !      Ah !     ne  -  ver 
spair  1     No !     ne  -  ver     more !     No !     ne  -  ver     moi-e !     No !     ne  -  ver     more !      No !     ne  -  ver 


3=tt=^: 


^-#q 


^E^--±-:±. 


■^    -af- 


-9 ^- 


;3E^^Ei 


z|=i5z^ 


=fc=^:: 


PP 


Ral   -    len  -  ta? 


do. 


^^^=±^1=^=^ 
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h h 


J ^_:^ 


P 


JB.. 


moi-e !    No    more    in       rap  -  ture     or      in       woe    With     me  -  lo    -    dy  to         thrill. 

more!    Ah     me!     no    more    their  balm-y       glow  'May  soothe  her  heart's       de    -    spair! 

P. PP 
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A  CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 


*  1  Cljilii  at  ^rat|n. 


TEIO. 


Andante  con  Moto. 


Szsibi 


tEi 


fc--q=^i 


HENKT  O.  WATSON. 
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1.  0 !      is         it       not       a        ho  -  ly     sight,     To      see         a        fair      child    kneel —     To 

2.  O !      is         it      not       a       ho  -  ly     sound,    To     hear       a         fair      child    pray —      To 


— ff~ry 


.ftr^E 


-i^=± 


:t=i- 


m 


see      him      lift       his      hands,   and  make     His     in 

hear     his       lit    -    tie      rose  -  bud     lips      The  lisp    -    ing    bless  -  ings       say 

& 
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"^  I  ^1  M    ^1  r  ^  L  r  L/  !>  i/ 


see    his     ti  -  ny  plead -ing  eyes  Shed  tears  like  bless  -  ed       rain? — Tears  that    a  -  bove,  for 
shall  those  pray'rs  in  Hea  -  ven    be     Put    by  like  hoard  -  ed      gold,     And     par  -  don  win,   for 


H^^lgEggg 


-^^-^^ 
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to 
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peace  and    love,  Were    ne    -    ver  shed    in     vain, — Were     lie    -    ver  shed     in      vain, 
af  -   ter     sin.      When  he        is    gray   and    old, — When    he         is    gray    and    old 


^^^ 
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--W---A 
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THE    SCHOOLMATE 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Seeies. — No.  II.  Good  and  Bad  Eeading. 

IN  order  to  approach  perfection  in  any  art  or 
science,  attention  to  rules  alone  will  be 
found  insufficient.  The  student  in  elocution 
should  remember,  that  the  vocal  powers,  like 
thosa  of  the  mind  or  the  other  powers  of  the 
body,  are  strengthened  and  matured,  and 
brought  under  subjection,  only  by  a  long  and 
persevering  exercise  of  them. 

For  his  encouragement,  also,  he  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  those  functions  of  voice 
exerted  in  speech,  are  as  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  cultivation  and  practice,  as 
those,  for  example,  which  are  employed  in 
singing.  Who  would  expect  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  playing  upon  a  wind 
instrument,  without  frequently  blowing  upon 
it?  or  to  become  a  skillful  mechanist,  without 
learning  the  names  and  use  of  the  tools  of  that 
art  to  which  he  was  devoted  ?  or  to  become  a 
clear  and  sound  reasoner,  without  carefully 
and  frequently  exercising  his  thinking  and 
reasoning  faculties  upon  different  subjects  and 
in  various  methods  ? 

Let  no  one,  then,  cherish  the  thought,  that 
he  can  excel  in  elocution,  without  a  careful 
attention  to  the  nature,  and  character,  and  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  science ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  ambitious  stu- 
dent bear  in  mind,  that,  as  by  strict  attention 
to  principles  and  rules,  and  by  long  practice, 
with  native  endowments,  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, the  vocalist  attains  a  perfection  in 
harmony  which  awakes  the  soul  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  delightful  emotions ;  the 
musician  is  enabled  to  produce  those  thrilling 
and  spirit-stiiTing  sounds  which  affect  the 
feelings  and  the  senses  as  if  drawn  out  by  the 
voice  of  a  heavenly  enchanter;  the  mechanist, 
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to  rear  a  monument  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  calls  forth  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
world,  and  carries  down  his  name  to  posterity  ; 
the  mariner,  to  traverse  the  vast  wilderness 
of  unknown  waters,  and  reveal  to  his  fellow 
men  their  distant  islands  and  boundaries ;  the 
logician,  to  penetrate  the  dark  depths  of  error 
and  chaos,  and  bring  up  from  among  the  rub- 
bish the  precious  pearls  and  gems  of  truth ; 
the  philosopher,  to  pierce  the  vail  of  ignorance 
and  speculation,  and  ascertain  and  establish  the 
true  system  of  the  universe  ;  the  geologist,  to 
disclose  the  treasures  buried  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  the  painter,  to  make  the  russet 
canvas  glow  with  life ;  and  the  sculptor,  to 
make  the  inanimate  marble  breathe ;  so  by 
similar  attention  and  exertions,  he  may  learn 
to  make  that  which  is  dull  in  composition,  ap- 
pear interesting  ;  that  which  is  commonplace, 
novel ;  that  which  is  plain,  elegant ;  and  what 
is  tame,  eloquent;  and  in  short,  to  bring  out 
of  that  which  is  truly  excellent,  all  those  latent 
beauties  and  rich  graces  of  thought,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  the  deepest  interest,  and 
elicit  the  highest  admiration,  of  his  auditors. 

A  good  reader  has  always  at  his  command, 
not  only  a  vast  field  of  the  most  refined  and 
rational  enjoyment — even  the  whole  field  of 
literature  and  science — over  which  he  himself 
may  revel,  but,  also,  the  ability  to  conduct 
others  into  it,  by  a  way  at  once  the  most 
enticing  and  delightful.  In  this  respect,  he 
possesses  so  enviable  an  advantage  over  com- 
mon people  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  we  so  seldom  meet  with  one  thus 
endowed.  When  occasion  calls  forth  his 
peculiar  talent,  he  appears  among  them  like 
the  stately  magnolia,  towering  above  the  vul- 
gar trees  of  the  forest,  and  shedding  upon 
them  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its  blossoms. 

But  what  a  disagreeable  contrast   is  pre- 
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THE  MOSQUITO  AND  THE  RUMSELLER. 


sented  in  the  performance  of  a  had  reader !  1 
In  his  hands,  the  most  glowing  sentiments 
appear  tame  ;  the  most  burning  thoughts  are 
congealed ;  Attic  wit  becomes  burlesque ; 
satire  is  rendered  pointless  ;  beauty  is  trans- 
formed into  deformity  ;  and  all  ornaments  of 
style  wither;  and  thus  a  piece  of  the  most 
polished  and  eloquent  composition,  appears  to 
as  great  a  disdavantage  as  would  a  pleasure- 
garden  with  its  w^alls  overturned,  its  gravel- 
walks  marred,  its  fountains  and  statues 
dilapidated,  its  trees  and  shrubbery  scathed, 
and  its  plants  and  flowers  trodden  down. 

Who  can  behold,  with  delight,  a  race-horse 
with  a  broken  limb  ?  a  bird  w'ith  a  crippled 
wing  ?  a  plant  growing  crooked  1  or  a  beauti- 
ful stream  choked  up  with  sedges  and  rubbish? 
And  yet,  how  often  do  we  witness  a  far  more 
painful  spectacle  in  the  exhibition  of  one  of 
those  literary  monsters  vulgarly  called  had 
readers  !  Before  the  performance  commences, 
we  have  displayed  the  insipid  formalities  of 
the  prelusive  scene,  during  which  our  cham- 
pion of  vocal  utterance  is  devoutly  engaged 
in  bringing  his  body  to  an  artificial  bearing,  in 
adjusting  his  collar  and  cravat,  in  smoothing 
down  his  visage,  and  in  putting  his  mouth  in 
a  proper  posture  for  the  wordy  combat. 

A  few  moments  having  been  taken  up  in 
acting  this  distressing  prologue,  he  at  length 
gets  under  way  ;  but  having  mistaken  his 
key-note,  our  ears  are  assailed  with  a  piercing 
and  unseemly  shrillness  of  tone  which  affects 
us  about  as  agreeably  as  the  unexpected  cry 
of  a  snipe  or  a  killdeer,  or  the  creaking  of  a 
rusty  hinge ;  or  he  advances  in  a  hoarse,  dis- 
sonant, croaking  tone,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the 
combined  powers  of  the  peacock,  the  bullfrog, 
and  the  alligator,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  joined  in  a  concert ;  or,  perhaps,  with  a 
view  of  correcting  his  mistake,  he  suddenly 
falls  into  a  dull,  disagreeable,  dragging,  hum- 
drum monotone  ;  or  gallops  off  on  the  sharp 
back  of  a  quaver:  and  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  most  gigantic  obstacle,  he  prances,  and 
paces,  and  hobbles,  and  flounders  along 
through  his  performance,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
gust, and  inexpressible  mortification,  of  his 
iearers. 

His  articulation  is  indistinct ;  his  pronun- 
■■oation,  affected ;  his  accentuation,  erroneous  ; 


his  emphasis,  misapplied  ;  all  appropriate  in- 
flections are  reversed  ;  pauses  are  either  per- 
verted or  trampled  under  foot ;  melody  is 
put  upon  the  rack,  and  harmony  expires ;  all 
rules  are  set  at  defiance ;  correct  taste  is  put 
out  of  countenance  ;  the  meaning  of  the  author 
takes  the  alarm  and  escapes  from  view ;  the 
modesty  of  nature  is  put  to  the  blush;  and 
the  whole  group  of  proprieties  is  sent  gibbering 
down  to  chaos. 

To  see  a  piece  of  elegant  composition  tat- 
tered and  torn,  and  mutilated  and  mangled, 
by  such  a  reader,  is  severer  torture  than  to 
listen  to  the  jarring  notes  of  a  discordant 
choir,  to  an  untuned  organ,  or  a  cracked  fiddle. 
I  would  rather  ride  post  over  a  hubby  road  in 
December,  walk  barefoot  over  a  sandy  plain 
in  July,  or  be  compelled  to  live  a  fortnight 
in  a  smoky  house,  or  to  devour  a  Eatcliffe 
novel  at  one  meal,  than  to  have  my  nerves 
agitated,  and  my  patience  exhausted,  by  listen- 
ing to  such  a  vile  performer  on  the  grand  har- 
monicon  of  human  language.  I  would  rather 
listen  to  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  winter — 
I  would  sooner  hear  an  owl  hoot  on  a  Sunday, 
or  a  simpering  dandy  chat  with  a  belie — I 
would  sooner  listen  to  the  buzzing  of  a  mos- 
quito of  a  hot  summer's  night,  or  to  a  patent- 
jenny-spun  speech  in  Congress  on  the  Tariff 
Bill,  or  to  the  thrumming  of  a  dandyzette 
at  her  piano,  or  to  a  band  of  musicians  playing 
upon  bass  viols  and  bassoons — I  would  rather 
hear  the  jingling  of  broken  glass  upon  a  pave- 
ment, or  the  trampling  of  feet  through  crusted 
snow,  or  a  group  of  madcap  boys  bellowing 
after  a  fire-engine,  or  the  refusal  of  a  friend 
to  lend  me  money — I  would  sooner  hear  a 
woman  scold,  or  a  child  squall,  than  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  an  affected  speaker,  or  a 
had  reader. 


THE  MOSQUITO  AID  THE  RUM- 
SELLER. 

¥riERE  a  little  brook  flows  through  a  piece 
of  thick,  shady  woods,  between  high  rocks, 
a  man  was  sitting  alone.  He  was  a  rumseller; 
but  as  business  happened  to  be  rather  dull  with 
him,  and,  beside,  the  people  had  got  up  an 
excitement  about  the  Maine  Law,  and  were 
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saying  some  hard  things  about  gentlemen  of 
his  trade,  he  thought  he  would  shut  up  his 
gi-og-shop,  and  refresh  himself  with  a  nap 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  soon  found  a 
smooth,  flat  stone,  where  he  sat  down,  to  watch 
a  little  patch  of  foam,  about  as  broad  as  a  dol- 
lar, that  was  running  round  and  round  in  a 
pretty  basin  of  clear  water,  where  the  run 
was  hemmed  in  by  rocks.  It  was  a  nice  place 
for  a  hot  day  in  August,  and  it  was  not  long  til  I 
the  rumseller  was  sitting  as  still  as  a  fish, 
thinking.  First,  he  thought  if  that  little  patch 
of  foam  wei-e  a  big  pile  of  silver  dollars,  and 
they  were  all  his,  what  he  would  do  with  them. 
Then  he  thought  how  hard  it  is  for  honest  peo- 
ple to  get  hold  ormoney,  and  this  led  him  on 
to  think  of  "  inalienable  rights,"  and  of  the 
blood  (if  our  fathers  shed  to  gain  our  independ- 
ence, of  which  his  father  never  shed  a  drop, 
unless  his  grandfather  may  have  got  his  head 
broken  in  a  row  in  Ireland  or  Germany,  about 
the  year  '76. 

"  Buzz,  buzz!"  said  a  mosquito,  which  had 
been  dozing  all  day  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock  ;  "I 
am  hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  drop  of  blood," 
at  the  same  time  alightina;  on  the  rumseller's 
hand.  There  he  walks  about  for  some  time, 
surveying  the  field,  stalking  with  his  long  legs 
over  the  short  hairs  which  were  on  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

"  What  are  you  about  there  V'  said  the 
man,  turning  his  eye  from  the  foam  to  the 
mosquito. 

"  I  beg  j'our  pardon,  sir  !"  said  the  latter. — 
"  I  am  looking  for  a  convenient  spot  to  insert 
my  bill." 

"  What !  do  you  intend  to  suck  my  blood?" 

"  O,  don't  be  alarmed  ;  you  will  have  plen- 
ty left.  Why,  that  jugular  vein  which  I  see 
begins  to  swell  out  so  much  that  I  could  soon 
fill  my  sack,  contains  enough  of  blood  to  drown 
me  and  all  my  kindred." 

"  But,  thief !  what  right  have  you  to  suck 
my  blood,  even  if  I  have  plenty  of  itl" 

"  Right !  verily,  that  is  a  strange  question. 
Don't  you  know  that  we  mosquitoes  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  suck  blood.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  the  great  battle  our  fathers 
fought  in  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  ?" — 
Here  the  mosquito  stretched  himself  up  to  his 
full  hight,  so  as  to  appear  very  large ;    at  the 


same  time  he  drew  out  a  nicely-polished  spear, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  rubbed 
it  with  his  right  fore-foot. 

The  rumseller  watched  him,  but  said  noth- 
ing ;  for  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to 
say. 

The  mosquito  went  on  :  "  Beside,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  this  is  not  a  free  country  ?  and 
if  mosquitoes  have  anywhere  a  right  to  suck 
blood,  we  who  are  hatched  in  American  mud- 
puddles  surely  have." 

"  Well,  I  have  traveled  a  little,  and  I  think 
you  are  all  very  much  alike,  from  the  gallinip- 
per  of  the  south  to  the  no-see-them  of  the 
north.     You  all  live  by  robbery." 

"  Mr.  Rumseller,  the  world  owes  us  a  living, 
and  w^e  intend  to  have  it.  Theref  jre,  if  one 
doesn't  bleed  you,  another  will." 

"But  you  ought  to  get  your  living  in  an 
honest  way.  You  regard  neither  law  nor  con- 
science." 

"There,  sir,  you  mistake.  We  are  all 
warm  friends  of  the  license  law,  passed  by  the 
great  council  of  grave  and  wise  mosquitoes, 
which  meets  on  the  first  warm  day  in  May. — 
This  law  gives  to  every  one  the  privilege  of 
bleeding  men  whenever  he  gets  a  chance. 
Every  mosquito  will  defend  this  at  the  point  of 
his  lance.  But  any  law  opposed  to  this  vve 
hate  as  we  do  the  oil  of  pennyroyal,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  as  rumsellershate  the  Maine 
Law.  As  to  conscience,  every  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  a  conscience  just  as  long  as 
his  sucker,  and- beyond  which  he  never  goes." 

"  Well,  I  would  not  regard  the  loss  of 
a  little  blood,  if  you  did  not  poison  me  every 
time  you  insert  your  pump." 

"  Poison,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  mosquito, 
holding  up  both  his  hind-feet  at  once.  "  My 
great  grandfather,  who  was  born  three  weeks 
ago,  lost  his  life  by  sucking  poisoned  blood. — - 
He  alighted  on  a  poor  drunken  fellow  who  lay 
sleeping  by  the  wayside,  and  deceived  by  the 
beautiful  crimson  color  of  his  nose,  he  tapped 
it ;  but  the  first  sip  proved  his  death — the 
fellow's  blood  was  so  highly  charged  with  al- 
cohol. Why,  rumseller,  into  how  many  veins 
have  you  poured  poison  I  You  poison  the 
fountain  of  domestic  peace  and  public  morals. 
Blame  me  for  sucking  a  drop  of  blood,  while 
you  suck  away  the  time,  and  the  money,  and 
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the  reputation,  and  the  life  of  your  fellow- 
men — and  all  the  time  pour  poison  into  their 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. If  the  biography  of  every  mosquito  was 
written,  from  his  wiggletailhood  to  his  death, 
you  would  not  find  one  guilty  of  such  mean- 
ness. Nay,  if  ten  millions  of  us  were  com- 
pounded into  one  great  mosquito,  with  a  pro- 
boscis like  the  sword  of  Goliah,  which  could 
pierce  the  heart  and  drink  down  its  warm  blood 
at  a  single  gulp,  he  would  not  deserve  to  be 
feared  and  executed  as  the  man  who  lives  on 
the  tears  and  sorrows  and  blasted  hopes  of 
others." 

Here  the  rumseller  lifted  his  hand  to  crush 
the  mosquito  ;  but  he  flew  away,  and  as  he  did 
so,  he  pointed  one  of  his  long  fingers  at  the 
man,  and  cast  upon  him  such  a  look  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust,  that  the  rumseller  for  the, 
first  time  in  his  life  felt  something  akin  to 
shame. 


THE   NORTHERN   SEAS. 

Dp  !  up !  let  us  a  voyage  take, 

Wliy  sit  we  here  at  ease  ? — 
Find  us  a  vessel  tight  and  snug, 

Bound  for  the  Northern  Seas. 

I  long  to  see  the  northern  lights, 
Witli  their  rushing  splendors  fly. 

Like  living  things  with  flaming  wings, 
Wide  o'er  the  wondrous  sky. 

I  long  to  see  those  icebergs  vast, 
"With  heads  all  crowned  with  snow  ; 

Whose  green  roots  sleep  in  the  awful  deep, 
Two  hundred  fathoms  low. 

I  long  to  hear  the  thundering  crash 

Of  their  terrific  fall ; 
And  the  echoes  from  a  thousand  cliffs, 

Like  lonely  voices  call. 

There  shall  we  see  the  fierce  white  bear, 

The  sleepy  seals  aground ; 
And  the  spouting  whales,  that  to  and  fro 

Sail  with  a  dreary  sound. 

There  may  we  tread  on  depths  of  ice, 
That  the  hairy  mammoth  hide  ; 

Perfect,  as  when  in  times  of  old, 
The  mighty  creature  died. 

And  while  the  unsetting  sun  shines  on, 
Through  the  still  heaven's  deep  blue, 

We'll  traverse  the  azure  waves,  the  herds 
Of  the  dread  sea-horse  to  view. 


We'll  pass  the  shores  of  solemn  pine. 
Where  wolves  and  black  bears  prowl ; 

And  away  to  the  rocky  isles  of  mist, 
To  rouse  tlie  northern  fowl. 

Up,  there  shall  start  ten  thousand  wings, 
With  a  rushing,  whistling  din  ; 

Up,  shall  the  auk  and  fulmar  start, — 
All  but  the  fat  penguin. 

And  there  in  the  wastes  of  the  silent  sky, 

With  the  silent  earth  below, 
We  shall  see,  far  oflT,  to  his  lonely  rock. 

The  lonely  eagle  go. 

Then  softly,  softly  will  we  tread 

By  inland  streams  to  see, 
Wliere  the  pelican  of  the  silent  North, 

Sits  there  all  silently. 


THE   BEE-HUNT. 

TTENISON  STYLES  and  myself  had  bc- 
V  come  intimate.  Together  we  scoured  the 
woods  and  streams,  in  pursuit  offish  and  game. 
There  was  a  kind  of  rustic  poetry  about  the 
old  man,  that  fascinated  my  soul.  His  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  been  drawn  from  nature,  and 
there  was  a  strange  freshness  and  life  about 
everything  he  said  and  did.  He  was  as  firm 
and  fiery  as  a  flint ;  and  the  sparks  struck  out 
of  him  were  as  beautiful.  Winds  and  storms, 
morn's  early  dawn,  the  hush  of  evening,  the 
seasons,  and  all  their  changes,  had  become  a 
part  of  him — they  had  molded  and  kept  him. 
They  played  upon  him,  like  a  breeze  upon  a 
harp.     How  could  I  help  loving  him  1 

Before  daybreak,  one  morning  in  October, 
Venison,  myself,  his  honey-box,  and  axes,  set 
out  "  a  bee-hunting,"  as  he  called  it.  It  was 
in  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  season  of  Indian 
summer,  a  season  that  lingers  long  and  lovely 
over  the  forests  of  the  West.  There  had 
been  a  hard,  black  frost  during  the  night,  and 
the  great  red  sun  rose  upon  it,  shrouded  in 
smoke.  We  M^ere  soon  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness,  tramping  over  the  ftxllen  leaves, 
and  pushing  forward  to  where  the  "  bees  were 
thick  a-working,"  according  to  Venison. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  the 
leaves  began,  all  round,  to  thaw,  and  detach 
themselves  from  the  trees,  and  silently  settle 
to  the  ground.  There  stood  the  yellow  walnut, 
the   blood-red  maple,  side  by  side  with  the 
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green  pine  and  the  spruce.  Ten  thousand 
rainbows  were  interlaced  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  sharp  peak  shot 
up  its  pile  of  mosaic  into  the  sky. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  around  us,  till 
morning's  dawn.  The  tranquillity  was  oppres- 
sive. The  mighty  -wilderness  was  asleep. 
Everything  felt  as  fixed  and  awful  as  eternity. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  wooded  waste,  reach- 
ing thousands  of  miles  beyond,  on.  and  on, 
and  on,  filled  with  mountains,  lakes,  and 
streams,  lying  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  un- 
changed as  on  the  day  the  Pyramids  were 
finished,  overwhelmed  the  imagination.  And 
then  the  future  rose  upon  the  mind,  when  all 
this  should  be  busy  with  life — when  the  pres- 
ent would  be  history,  referred  to,  but  not 
remembered — when  the  pi-esent  population 
of  the  globe  would  have  been  swept  fiom  the 
face  of  iL  and  another  generation  in  our  place, 
playing  with  the  toys  that  so  long  amused, 
and  which  we,  at  last,  leave  behind  us. 

But  as  day  dawned,  and  morning  began  to 
throw  in  her  ai-rows  of  gold  about  our  feet, 
the  wilderness  began  to  wake  up.  A  fox 
squirrel  shot  out  from  his  bed  in  a  hollow 
tree,  where  he  had  been  lodging  during  the 
night;  and  scampering  up  a  tall  maple,  he  sat 
himself  down,  threw  his  tail  over  his  back, 
and  broke  forth  with  his  chick-chick-chickaree, 
chickaree,  chickaree  ! — making  the  woods  ring 
with  his  song. 

'•  Look  at  him  !"  exclaimed  Venison  ;  "  he's 
as  sf/s.s'y  as  ever.  If  I  had  my  rifle,  I'd  knock 
the  spots  off  that  check  coat  of  his'n  ;  I'd  lam 
him  to  chickaree  old  Venison." 

This  squirrel,  very  common  in  some  of  the 
North-western  States,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  its  species.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  light-brown  check,  and  may  be 
seen,  in  warm,  sunny  days,  cantering  over  the 
ground,  or  running  through  the  tree-tops. 
He  is  a  very  careful  and  a  very  busy  body. 
I  have  often  watched  him,  as  he  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  a  hickory,  eating  nuts,  and  throwing 
the  shucks  on  the  ground,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  judge.  Daring  the  fall  he  hoards  up 
large  quantities  of  stores.  He  hulls  his  beech- 
nuts, selects  the  fairest  walnuts,  picks  up, 
here  and  there,  a  few  chestnuts,  and  packs 
everything  away  in  his  castle  with  the  utmost 


care ;  and,  as  Venison  says,  "  the  choppers  in 
the  winter  have  stolen  bushels  on  'em  !" 

While  our  squirrel  was  singing  his  morning 
psalm,  a  crow,  just  out  of  his  bed,  went  sailing 
along  above  us,  with  his  "caw!  caw!"  and 
settled  on  a  tree  near  by.  "  Caw !  caw !"  he 
screamed  again,  looking  down  curiously  at  the 
squirrel,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Who  cares  for 
your  music!"  Then  out  hurried  another 
squirrel,  and  another,  breaking  forth  with  joy, 
until  the  crow,  fairly  drowned  out,  spread  his 
wings  and  soared  away.  Venison  says,  "Them 
crows  can  smell  gunpowder,  and  that  fellow 
know'd  we  hadn't  any,  when  he  lit  so  near  us." 

A  blue-jay  then  commenced  a  loud  call 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  forest.  He  is  one 
of  the  birds  that  lingers  behind,  and  braves 
the  blasts  of  winter.  He  was  flitting  about 
in  a  tree-top,  and  had  just  commenced  his 
day's  work.  How  gaudily  Nature  has  dressed 
this  bird  !  How  he  shines  during  spring  and 
summer !  All  the  shades,  and  touches,  and 
tinges  of  blue,  flow  over  his  gaudy  mantle ; 
and  how  orderly  and  lavishly  they  are  strown 
over  him.  But  the  blue-jay  is  a  dissolute  kind 
of  a  fellow,  after  all, — "neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  thief,"  Venison  says.  His  showy  dress 
fades  with  the  leaf,  and  after  strutting  about 
during  the  warmer  months,  making  a  great 
display  of  his  finery,  he  "runs  down,"  at  last, 
into  a  confirmed  loafer.  Groups  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  the  winter,  drudging  round  among 
the  withered  bushes,  and  scolding  like  so 
many  shrews. 

Then  out  popped  the  little  gopher,  that  fin- 
ished piece  of  stripe  and  check,  that  miner, 
who  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  He,  too,  had 
left  his  mansion,  and  come  to  greet  the 
morn.  A  troop  of  quail  marched  along, 
headed  by  their  chief.  Who  does  not  love 
the  quail?  She  is  associated  with  early  child- 
hood and  household  memories.  Her  voice 
rings  through  the  past.  We  heard  it  sound- 
ing over  our  better  years.  What  a  rich 
brown  suit  she  wears,  cut  round  with  Quaker 
simplicity  !  what  taste  and  neatness  about  it ! 
It  was  she  that,  long  ago,  went  forth  with  the 
reapers,  and  piped  for  them  her  sunrise 
psalm,  '■'•More  loet!  more  loet P''  and  she  will 
stay  here  with  us  during  the  winter,  and 
traverse,  with  her  caravan,  all  day,  the  desert 
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wastes  of  snow.  Venison  says,  he  "don't 
never  kill  a  quail — it  ain't  right  — but  he  don't 
know  why." 

The  partridges,  all  round,  commenced  roll- 
ing their  drums,  and  every  little  while,  one 
would  whirr  past  our  heads,  and  die  away  in 
the  distance.  The  whole  woodpecker  family 
began  their  labor.  He  who  wears  a  red  vel- 
vet cap,  silk  shawl,  and  white  under-clothes, 
was  boring  away  in  a  rotten  tree,  to  find  his 
breakfast;  and  he  kept  hitching  round,  and 
hammering,  without  regarding,  or  caring  for 
our  presence.  The  rabbit,  with  ears  erect, 
sat  drawn  up  in  a  heap,  quivering  with  fear  as 
he  gazed  upon  us. 

At  last,  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  Venison  said,  "  We  had  better  sit  down, 
and  take  our  reck'ning."     Here  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful   pictures  of  still  life,  ever 
painted  by  Nature.     The  river  wound  away 
like  a  silver  serpent,  until    it  was  lost  in  a 
bank  of  Indian  summer  haze ;  and  it  gurgled 
and  dashed  thi'ough  the   aisles  of  the  forest, 
like  a   dream  through   the  silent  realms  of 
sleep.     It  lay,  half  sunshine,  half  shadow,  and 
the  shadow  was  slowly  creeping  up  a  tall  cliff 
on  the  opposite  shore,  as  the  day  advanced, 
counting,  as  it  were,  the    moments  as    they 
passed.       Afar  down  it,  I  was  amused  as  I 
watched   a  flock  of  wild  geese.     They  were 
about  a  hundred  in  number,  sleeping  upon  the 
water,  in  a  glassy  cove,  their  heads  neatly 
tucked  under  their  wings.      An  old  gander, 
who    had  been   appointed    sentinel,  to   keep 
watch  and  guard,  was  doing  the  best  he  could 
to  perform  his  duty.     He  stood  upon  one  leg, 
and  he  grew  so  drowsy,  several  times,  that 
he  nearly  toppled  over,  to  his  great  conster- 
nation, and  the  danger  of  his    charge.     But 
rousing  up,  and  taking  two  or  three  pompous 
strides,  and  stretcliing  his  neck  to  its  utmost, 
with  a  very  wi^e  look,  he  satisfied  himself 
that  all  was  right,  and  that  he  was  not  so  bad 
a  sentinel,  after  all. 

Near  by  this  sleeping  community,  where 
a  ripple  played  over  a  cluster  of  rocks,  a  flock 
of  duck?  were  performing  their  ablution.  Now 
they  were  diving,  now  combing  out  their 
feathers,  now  rising  and  flapping  their  wings, 
now  playing  with  each  other,  when  the  leader 
blowing  a  blast   on  his   trumpet,  they  rose 


gracefully  from  their  bath,  and  forming  them 
selves  into  a  drag,  went  winnowing  up  the 
river  to  their  haunts  far  away. 

A  sand-hili  crane,  hoisted  up  on  his  legs  of 
stilts,  his  clothes  gathered  up,  and  pinned  be- 
hind him,  was  leisurely  wading  about,  spear- 
ing fish  for  his  breakfiist.  A  dozy,  stupid, 
looking  king-fisher  sat  upon  a  blasted  limb 
just  over  him,  looking  as  grave  as  a  country 
justice,  engaged  in  the  same  business.  A 
bald  eagle  came  rushing  down  the  stream  like 
an  air-ship,  his  great  wings  slowly  heaving  up 
and  down,  as  if  he  had  set  out  upon  an  all-day's 
journey.  A  musk-rat  ferried  himself  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  urgent  upon  busi- 
ness best  known  to  himself.  A  prairie-wolf 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  gave  a  bark 
or  two,  and,  taking  a  drink,  turned  back  the 
way  he  came. 

How  many  birds  had  left  the  wilderness 
for  other  climes  !  The  blackbirds,  those  saucy 
gabblers,  who  spent  the  summer  here,  feeding 
upon  wild  rice,  departed  a  month  ago.  I  saw 
their  bustle  and  preparation.  They  were 
days  and  days  getting  ready  for  their  journey. 
The  whole  country  round  was  alive  with  their 
noise.  They  sang  and  fretted.  They  seemed 
to  be  out  of  all  kind  of  patience  with  every- 
body and  everything  —  to  have  a  kind  of 
spite  against  Nature  for  driving  them  off. 
All  the  trees  about  the  marshes  were  loaded, 
and  some  were  singing,  some  complaining, 
some  scolding ;  but  having  finally  completed 
their  arrangements,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  left. 
And  the  meadow-lark,  that  came  so  early 
with  her  spring  song  —  she  who  used  to  sit 
upon  the  waving  grass,  and  heave  herself  to 
and  fro,  in  so  ecstatic  and  polite  a  nianner,  as 
her  melody  rose  and  fell — she,  too,  is  gone. 

But,  about  hunting  bees.  Venison  informed 
me,  that  here  was  the  spot,  where  he  should 
"try  'em — that  he  didn't  know  nothing  about 
his  luck  ;"  that  "  bees  were  the  knowingest 
critters  alive" — that  they  lived  in  "the  hol- 
ler trees,  all  around  us."  He  said  "they 
had  queens  to  govern  'em" — that  they  had 
"workers  and  drones" — that  "everything 
about  'em  was  done  just  so,  and  if  any  of 
'em  broke  the  laws  they  just  killed  'em,  and 
pitched  'em  overboard."  This,  he  said,  he  had 
seen  himself;  he  had  seen  a  reg'lar  boe  funo- 
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ral.  He  "  saw  once,  four  bees  tugging  at  a 
dead  body,  drawing  it  on  the  back,  when  they 
throw'd  it  out  of  the  hive,  and  covered  it  over 
with  dirt."  And  then,  they  have  "wars," 
he  says,  and  "gen'rals,"  and  "  captins,"  and 
"sogers,"  and  "go  out  a-fighting,  and  a-steal- 
ing  honey  :"  they  are  "  knowin'  critters,  and 
there  is  no  tellin'  nothing  about  'em." 

Venison  took  the  little  box  he  had  brought 
with  him,  which  was  filled  with  honey,  and, 
opening  its  lid,  placed  it  on  a  stump.  He 
then  rambled  round  the  woods  until  he  found 
a  lingering  flower  that  had  escaped  the  frost, 
with  a  honey-bee  upon  it.  This  he  picked, 
bee  and  all,  and  placed  on  the  honey.  Soon 
the  bee  began  to  work  and  load  himself;  and 
finally  he  rose  in  circles,  winding  high  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  turning  a  right  angle,  he 
shot  away  out  of  sight. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  f  inquired  I. 
"  Gone  hum  where  he  lives,"  answered  Veni- 
son, '  'to  unload  his  thighs  and  tell  the  news." 
In  a  few  moments,  three  bees  returned,  filled 
themselves,  and  departed;  then  six;  then  a 
Jozen,  until  a  black  line  was  fonned,  along 
which  they  were  rushing  both  ways,  empty 
and  laden,  one  end  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
forest. 

Venison  and  myself  then  started  on  a  trot, 
with  our  eyes  upward,  to  follow  this  living 
line ;  and  after  having  proceeded  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  it  became  so  confused  and  scattered 
that  we  gave  it  up,  and  returned. 
"  What  now?"  I  inquired. 
"I'll  have  'em!  I'll  have  'em!"  he  re- 
plied. "  They  can't  cheat  old  Venison.  I'll 
draw  a  couple  of  more  sights  on  'em." 

Venison  took  two  pieces  more  of  honey,  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  his  box.  The  bees 
followed  him  and  commenced  their  work. 
Very  soon,  instead  of  one,  he  had  three  lines 
established,  his  line  of  honey  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  while  the  bees  were  all  rushing 
to  its  point,  on  each  side  of  this  triangle 
through  its  middle. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  demonstration.  Ven- 
ison and  myself  followed  up  again,  and,  sure 
enough,  we  "had  'em,"  as  he  predicted. 
There  they  were  roaring  in  the  top  of  a  great 
oak  like  thunder,  coming  in  and  going  out, 
wheeling   up  and   down  through  the  air  as 


though  some  great  celebration  was  going  on. 
It  seemed  that  the  whole  hive  of  workers  must 
have  broken  forth  to  capture  and  carry  away 
Venison's  honey-box. 

"  Will  they  sting?"  inquired  I. 
"Some  folks  they  will,"  he  replied.    "If 
they  hate  a  man  they'll  follow  him  a  mile; 
and  nobody  knows  who  they  hate  and  who  they 
don't,  until  they're  tried," 

"  Where's  the  honey?"  I  inquired  again. 
"Well,  that's  the  next  thing  I'm  arter  ;"  and 
Venison  put  his  ear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  it  they  were  "  a- 
workin'."  He  listened  a  while,  but  they 
warn't  low  down,  he  know'd,  for  he  didn't 
hear  'em  hummin'."  He  thought  the  honey 
was  "out  the  way,  high  up  somewhere." 
So  at  the  tree  he  went  with  his  ax,  and  in  a 
half  an  hour  the  old  oak — older,  probably, 
than  any  man  on  the  globe — came  down  with 
a  crash  that  roused  up  all  the  echoes  of  the 
wilderness. 

Upon  an  examination,  the  honey  was,  pro- 
bably. Venison  thought,  packed  away  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  tree,  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  as  a  large  knot-hole  was  discerned 
out  of  which  the  bees  were  streaming  in  great 
consternation.  So  he  severed  the  trunk  again, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  there  it  was, 
great  flakes,  piled  one  upon  another,  some  of 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  flill  of  the  tree, 
and  were  dripping  and  oozing  out  their  wild 
I'ichness, 

"That's  the  raal  stuff,"  exclaimed  Veni- 
son; "something  'sides  bee-bread." 

Venison  had  brought  nothing  with  him  to 
hold  his  honey,  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to 
know  how  he  would  manage.  He  cut  the 
tree  again  above  the  knot.  During  his  labor, 
the  bees  had  settbd  all  over  him.  His  hands, 
face,  and  hair  were  filled,  beside  a  circle  of 
them  that  were  angrily  wheeling  about  his 
head.  But  he  heeded  them  not,  except  by  an 
occasional  shake,  which  was  significant  of  pity 
rather  than  rage. 

"Now,"  said  Venison,  when  his  work  was' 
finished,  the  tree  cut,  the  knot-hole  stopped, 
and  the  whole  turned  upside  down,  "that's 
what  I  call  a  nat'ral  bee-hive,  and  we'll  just  stuff" 
in  a  little  dry  grass  on  the  top,  and  then  Flli 
be  ready  to  move." 
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"Move!"  I  exclaimed,  "move!  You 
don't  expect  we  will  carry  home  a  tree,  do 
you  ?" 

"  Two  or  three  of  'em,  I  s'pect.  Venison 
allers  gets  as  much  as  that." 

Venison  was  right.  Before  noon  half  a 
dozen  hives  were  captured  and  ready  for  re- 
moval. I  confess,  after  the  excitement  was 
over,  that  I  began  to  grow  quits  serious  over 
my  forenoon's  labor.  I  sat  down  to  rest  my- 
self, and  the  very  solemnity  of  the  wilderness 
produced  a  sober  train  of  thought.  A  south- 
west bi'eeze  sprang  up  loaded  with  the  dying 
breath  of  the  fall-flowers.  It  was  blowing 
down  the  leaves  round  me,  and  piling  them 
up  in  gorgeous  drifts.  Like  an  undertaker 
round  the  remains  of  the  dead,  it  was  quiet- 
ly tearing  down  the  drapery,  and  preparing 
the  year  for  its  burial.  A  haze  overspread 
everything,  and  the  distance  was  mellow,  the 
objects  indistinct,  and  the  whole  landscape 
seemed  swimming,  as  we  sometimes  see  it  in 
a  dream.  The  trees  were  covered  with  haze  ; 
and  a  canoe,  on  its  way  down,  appeai*ed  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  air ;  the  birds  were  hazy  ;  and, 
looking  about  me,  I  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  a 
great  tent  of  haze.  The  squirrels  were  clat- 
tering through  the  trees,  and  throwing  down 
the  nuts ;  the  partridges  were  drumming ;  the 
rabbits  rustling  through  the  dry  leaves;  the 
water-fowl  hurrying  through  the  air ;  and  the 
crickets,  those  melancholy  musicians,  were 
piping  a  low  dirge-like  strain  to  the  golden 
hours  of  Autumn  as  they  passed  away. 

I  thought  I  could  hear  the  great  heart  of 
Nature  beat  with  measured  and  palpitating 
strokes ;  could  feel  the  massive  pendulum  of 
Time  swinging  back  and  forth. 

But  I  said  I  was  rather  eober.  There  stood 
our  six  bee-hives,  and  clinging  to  each  in  large 
clusters  were  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
driven  forth  by  us  to  brave  a  pitiless  winter. 
We  had  destroyed  six  cities,  and  banished 
their  people;  six  cities,  six  governments  of 
law  and  order.  Cities  laid  out  in  lanes,  and 
streets,  and  squares;  cities  of  dwelling-houses 
and  castles;  cities  filled  with  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple; all  castes  in  society.  There  were  the 
queen  and  her  palace ;  the  drones  and  their 
castles ;  and  the  serf,  or  day-laborer,  and  his 
hut;  and  there,  sitting  upon  her  throne,  the 


sovereign  swayed  as  mighty  a  scepter,  tyran- 
nized over  as  great  a  people,  in  her  opinion, 
as  any  human  despot.  She  undoubtedly  bus- 
tled about,  talked  large,  swelled  up  herself 
with  her  importance,  boasted  of  her  blood,  of 
her  divine  right  to  rule,  (certainly  divine  in 
her  case,)  just  as  all  earthly  princes  do. 
There  she  projected  plans  of  war,  marshaled 
her  forces,  and  stimulated  their  courage  with 
inflammatory  appeals.  She  talked  about  her 
house  as  the  royal  line,  as  the  French  used  to 
about  the  Bourbons.  And  then  a  lazy  aris- 
tocracy had  been  broken  up  by  us ;  M'e  had 
turned  hundreds  of  drones  adrift,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  definition,  drones  must  be 
aristocrats;  that  is,  they  did  no  work,  and 
lived  upon  the  labor  of  others.  They  were, 
in  all  probability,  just  like  all  other  aristo- 
cratic drones.  They  lounged  about  the  hive 
in  each  other's  company ;  had  an  occasional 
uproar  at  each  other's  table ;  turned  out  to 
take  the  morning  air,  and  slept  after  dinner. 
They  probably  advised  in  all  matters  of  pub- 
lic policy,  and  cried  every  day,  "  Long  live 
the  Queen."  I  did  not  care  much  about  the 
drones,  however.  But  we  had  turned  the 
poor  day -laborer  out  of  doors ;  he  who  rose 
with  the  sun,  and  went  forth  to  work  while 
the  dew  was  ye'  '.ying  on  the  flowers.  We 
had  b-unbled  fcv»e  pride  of  six  cities,  and 
brougnt  it  to  the  dust.  Is  it  strange  that  I 
felt  sober? 

But  Venison  broke  my  musing  by  inform- 
ins  me  that  it  was  "  about  time  to  calkalate 

o 

a  little  about  getting  our  honey  home,  and  he 
guessed  he'd  go  and  rig  up  a  raft,  and  float 
the  cargo  down." 

And  soon  a  raft  was  constructed  of  flood- 
wood,  and  bound  together  with  green  withes, 
the  honey  rolled  aboard,  two  long  poles  pre- 
pared to  be  used  to  guide  the  craft,  and  away 
we  glided,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  bees, 
who  had  been  despoiled,  and  who  streamed 
along  after  us,  until  the  shadows  of  evening 
arrested  their  flight,  and  parted  them  and 
their  treasure  for  ever. — Knickerbocker. 
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Black  sin  may  nestle  below  a  crest, 

And  crime  below  a  crown  ; 
As  good  hearts  beat  'neath  a  fustian  vest 

As  under  a  silken  gown. 
Shall  tales  be  told  of  the  chiefs  who  sold 

Their  sinews  to  crush  and  kill, 
And  never  a  word  be  sung  or  heard 

Of  the  men  who  reap  and  till  ? 
I  bow  in  thanks  to  the  sturdy  throng 

Who  greet  the  young  morn  with  toil ; 
And  the  burden  I  give  my  earnest  song 

Shall  be  this— The  Kings  of  the  Soil ! 
Then  sing  for  the  kings  who  have  no  crown 

But  the  blue  sky  o'er  their  head  ; — 
Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread  ! 

Proud  sliips  may  hold  both  silver  and  gold, 

The  wealth  of  a  distant  strand  ; 
But  ships  would  rot,  aud  be  valued  not, 

Were  there  none  to  till  the  land. 
The  wildest  heath,  and  the  wildest  brake. 

Are  rich  as  the  richest  fleet, 
For  they  gladden  the  wild  birds  when  they  wake. 

And  give  them  food  to  eat. 
And  with  willing  hand,  and  spade,  and  plow, 

The  gladdening  time  shall  come. 
When  tliat  wliich  is  called  tlie  "  waste  land"  now 

Shall  ring  with  the  "  Harvest  Home." 
Then  sing  for  tlie  kings  who  have  no  crown 

But  the  blue  sky  o'er  their  head ; 
Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they. 

To  withhold  or  to  ofi'er  bread. 

I  value  him  whose  foot  can  tread 

By  the  corn  his  hand  has  sown; 
When  he  hears  the  stir  of  the  yellow  reed 

It  is  more  than  music's  tone. 
Tliere  are  prophet-sounds  that  stir  the  grain. 

When  its  golden  stalks  shoot  up  ; 
Voices  that  tell  how  a  world  of  men 

Shall  daily  dine  and  sup. 
Then  shame  !  O,  shame,  on  the  miser  creed. 

Which  holds  back  praise  or  pay 


From  the  men  whose  hands  make  rich  the  lands  1 
For  loho  can  earn  it  more  than  they  ? 

Then  sing  for  the  kings  who  have  no  crown 
But  the  blue  sky  o'er  their  head  ;  m 

Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 
To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread. 

The  poet  hath  gladden'd  with  song  the  past, 

Ajid  still  sweetly  he  striketh  the  string. 
But  a  brighter  light  on  him  is  cast 

Who  can  plow  as  well  as  sing. 
The  wand  of  Burns  had  double  power 

To  soften  the  common  heart. 
Since  with  harp  and  spade,  in  a  double  trade, 

He  shared  a  common  part. 
Eome  lavished  fame  on  the  yeoman's  name 

Who  banished  her  deep  distress. 
But  had  lie  ne'er  quitted  the  field  or  plow 

His  mission  had  scarce  been  less. 
Then  sing  for  the  kings  who  are  raission'd  all 

To  a  toil  that's  rife  with  good  ; — 
Never  Sultan  or  Dey  liad  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  food. 


YOUTHFUL   INTEGRITY. 

¥HAT  more  glorious  sight  can  feast  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  religion  and  morality 
than  that  of  a  child  who  is  governed  by  the 
noble  principle  of  inflexible  integrity  ?  Did 
the  young  but  realize  as  they  ought,  how 
much  this  adds  to  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  youthful  character,  how  effectually  it  en- 
lists the  sympathies  and  regard  of  those  who 
witness  it,  we  feel  sure  that  they  would  study- 
to  maintain  such  a  truly  lovable  principle. 
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The  practice  of  virtuous  principles  should 
proceed  from  a  true  love  of  virtue  for  itself 
alone.  Many  are  too  proud  to  be  immoral ; 
they  are  sensible,  were  they  so,  that  they 
would  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
from  a  selfish  principle,  rather  than  from  a 
love  of  virtue,  they  train  themselves  to  an 
observance  of  an  external  morality.  Such  is 
but  a  superficial  morality ;  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  principle  of  love,  and  hence  the 
mandates  of  virtue  will  be  obeyed  only  in  the 
presence  of  observers,  and  will  command  no 
other  blessing  upon  the  soul  than  those  re- 
ceived who  of  old  prayed  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  in  public  places  that  they  might 
be  seen  of  men. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  moral 
reflection  in  consequence  of  having  recently 
seen  the  account  of  a  boy  who  was  drowned 
by  some  other  boys,  because  he  refused  to 
steal  fruit.  A  call  to  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  affair  occurred,  was  made,  invi- 
ting all  those  who  wished  to  assist  in  perpetu- 
ating the  remembrance  of  so  noble  a  deed,  to 
contribute  towards  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  noble  boy  whose  act  had 
called  forth  such  universal  commendation.  It 
was  a  noble  act  on  the  part  of  this  boy  to 
refuse  to  commit  a  deed  which  he  knew  was 
not  only  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  but  by 
the  law  of  man.  It  was  an  act  richly  deserv- 
ing the  high  encomiums  that  it  called  forth; 
and  Iverson,  the  young  Norwegian  boy,  stands 
before  the  public,  though  dead,  a  living  honor 
to  the  cause  of  inflexible  integrity.  Let  the 
young  observe,  admire,  and  practice  this  no- 
ble and  exalted  trait  of  character,  which, 
though  it  called  down  upon  him  the  igno- 
miny of  a  few  wicked  boys,  and  cost  him  his 
life,  yet  was  approved  by  angels  and  good 
men,  and  by  the  God  that  created  his  soul, 
and  gave  it  its  strength  in  the  hour  of  its 
temptation  and  trial. 

The  citizens  propose  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  youth, 
or  raising  a  fund  and  establishing  a  school  for 
vagrant  children,  calling  it  the  Iverson  School. 
This  is  well.  Notwithstanding  this  monu- 
ment cf  marble  may  be  exposed  to  the  pelt- 
ings  of  the  storm,  and  the  dilapidating  effects 
of  time,  and  stand  for  ages  as  a  memorial  of 


his  virtue,  yet  years  will  at  length  crumble  it 
to  dust ;  but  that  virtuous  act  of  young  Iver- 
son will  remain  upon  the  imperishable  records 
of  eternity  when  the  great  angel  shall  declare, 
as  with  the  voice  of  God,  that  time  shall  be 
no  longer. 


INTELLIGENT  LABOR. 

HOW  very  impoi'tant  it  is  that  children 
should  be  educated  in  habits  of  industry. 
Man  was  made  to  work ;  and  the  man  who 
does  not  work,  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  his  creation.  He  perverts  nature,  and  the 
result  of  such  perversion  must  necessarily  be 
unhappiness,  for  the  laws  of  Nature  may  not 
be  broken  with  impunity. 

From  an  early  age,  children  should  be 
taught  to  do  something ;  and  that  something 
should  have  an  object ;  for  no  one  will  feel 
inclined  to  persevere  in  any  work  unless  he 
has  some  object  to  stimulate  his  efforts.  It 
is  true  that  a  person  may  M'ork  diligently  for 
the  mere  wages  Avhich  he  receives  for  his 
w^ork,  but  he  cannot  feel  the  same  satisfac- 
tion in  working,  as  he  will  feel  if  at  the  same 
time  that  he  gains  the  means  of  subsistence 
he  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some 
object  which  will  be  a  thing  of  admiration  or 
of  utility. 

The  shipwright  who  hews  the  timbers  for  a 
beautiful  vessel,  feels  an  interest  in  the  object 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
The  mason  who  places  and  cements  the  stones 
of  a  fine  building,  feels  an  interest  in  the  struc- 
ture, which  stimulates  his  efforts  and  enables 
him  to  work  with  more  satisfaction  than  he 
could  do  if  he  had  no  object  in  view  but  the 
mere  pecuniary  reward  of  his  labor.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  a  wealthy  citizen  to 
whom  a  laborer  applied  for  w^ork.  Having 
no  employment  for  him,  he  directed  him  to 
remove  a  pile  of  stones  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  man  having  completed  this 
w^ork,  asked  what  he  should  do  next;  and 
was  told  to  carry  the  stones  back  to  the  place 
from  which  he  had  taken  them.  This  so  dis- 
gusted  him  that  he  refused  to  continue  such 
work.     It  had  no  object. 


THE  EVILS  OF  WAR, 
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THE  EYILS  OF  WAR. 


AT  the  present  time  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  those  evils  which  hare  a 
more  special  bearing  upon  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  human  familj.  Among  these 
we  name — 

1.  Its  expenses.  War  has  often  been  com- 
menced for  the  most  trivial  reasons.  Injuries 
which  no  intelligent  individual  would  consider 
worthy  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  civil 
process,  are  among  its  causes. 

But  however  important  the  occasion,  it  can 
never  be  defended  even  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  During  the  almost  constant  wars 
for  twenty-two  years,  from  1793  to  1815,  in 
which  England  and  France  were  engaged  in 
hostilities,  and  in  which  other  powers  par- 
ticipated, the  expenses  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows ;  to  England,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  millions — to  France,  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions — to  Ger- 
many, one  thousand  millions — to  other 
powers  of  Europe,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  millions, — and  to  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  making  an 
acfcrreaate  of  twelve  thousand  millions.  This 
was  expended  by  Christian  governments,  and 
furnishes  an  annual  sum  of  ^545,454,545. 
Here  is  money  sufficient  to  give  a  good  educa- 


tion to  every  child  on  earth,  to  send  the  Bible 
to  every  family  in  the  woi-ld,  and  to  sustain 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  the  whole  human 
family  for  hundreds  of  years.  This,  however, 
is  the  governmental  expenditure,  making  no 
account  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  plunder, 
the  desolations  of  fire,  the  interruptions  of 
trade  and  the  consumption  of  time,  and 
which  would  more  than  treble  the  above 
amount.  This  waste,  too,  has  been  confined 
to  Christian  nations,  and  it  has  been  sustained 
within  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  years. 
How  many  times,  then,  the  amount  of  pro 
perty  now  in  the  possession  of  man,  has  been 
expended  by  all  nations  since  the  time  of 
Nimrod  ?  Were  the  world  to  sell  itself  for 
the  redemption  of  its  expenses  in  war,  it 
would  still  be  bankrupt. 

2.  Its  loss  of  time.  The  persons  employed 
in  the  wars  already  specified  were  not  less 
than  ten  millions.  In  twenty-two  years  this 
would  make  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
millions  of  years  occupied  in  the  work  of 
desolation  and  death.  To  this  add  the  whole 
amount  of  time  spent  in  rolling  this  horrid 
engine  through  the  earth  by  all  nations,  from 
the  fatal  moment  when  Cain  thirsted  for  a  bro- 
ther's blood  to  the  present  moment,  and  how 
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immense  the  period !  How  overwhelming 
the  thought,  that  centuries  almost  innumer- 
able have  been  wasted  in  worshiping  this 
demon  of  discord ! 

3.  The  increase  of  suffering.  The  distress 
arising  from  pecuniary  losses  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Multitudes  are  turned  out  upon 
the  world  houseless  and  pennyless.  But  this 
is  only  an  item  in  the  cup  of  trembling.  The 
wretchedn-ss  occasioned  by  the  raging  of 
angry  passioils,  by  the  deadly  conflict,  by 
bleeding  wounds,  by  the  sudden  removal  into 
eternity  of  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and  bro- 
thers, outruns  the  power  of  thought.  How 
many  lacerated  hearts  and  heaving  bosoms 
have  long  been  silently,  but  eloquently  crying 
for  vengeance  ]  It  is  supposed  by  competent 
judges  that  war  has  destroyed  eighteen  times 
the  present  population  of  the  earth.  When 
we  read  of  the  pillaging  of  fields,  and  of  the 
burning  of  towns,  cities  and  fleets,  and  con- 
template the  accompanying  and  consequent 
distress,  the  heart  quakes.  But  how  much 
more  awful  would  be  the  spectacle  if  all  the 
fields  and  cities  of  every  land,  and  all  the 
vessels  in  every  port,  with  all  the  wealth  and 
joys  of  earth,  were,  in  one  vast  assemblage, 
sinking  into  ruin  before  our  eyes  ?  And  yet 
war  has  applied  the  torch  to  more  property 
and  the  sword  to  more  hearts  than  even  this 
assembly  could  contain.  Its  scroll  is  written 
within  and  without,  and  is  full  of  "lamenta- 
tions, mourning  and  woe."  To  talk  o^  honors 
gathered  from  such  a  field  is  an  abuse  of 
language,  a  perversion  of  all  the  principles  of 
rishteousness,  a  substitution  of  darkness  for 
light,  and  bitter  for  sweet.  And  must  this 
tide  of  ruin  roll  in  still  deeper  and  broader 
channels  1  Is  Europe  about  to  re-enact  scenes 
which  shall  cause  the  ear  of  the  world 
to  tingle  ? 

4.  Its  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  War 
taxes  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
By  it  channels  are  opened  for  the  practice  of 
fiivoritism.  Interested  and  unprincipled  syc- 
ophants are  caressed  and  bribed.  If  those 
who  endured  the  toils  and  encountered  the 
dangers  of  war  secured  aflHuence  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  fiimilies,  the  game 
would  appear  more  just.  But  who  are  rec- 
ompensed   for   the    expenditure  of  millions. 


the  death  of  thousands,  and  the  sufferings  of 
tens  of  thousands  1  Agents,  contractors,  pay- 
masters, and  commissaries.  "These,"  says 
Johnson,  "are  the  men,  who,  without  virtue, 
labor,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their 
country  is  impoverished.  They  rejoice  when 
obstinacy  and  ambition  add  another  year  to 
slaughter  and  devastation,  laugh  from  their 
desks  at  the  bravery  and  science  of  the  army, 
while  they  are  adding  figure  to  figure  and 
cipher  to  cipher,  and  computing  the  profits 
of  ^  siege  or  a  tempest."  To  them  victory 
and  defeat  are  the  same.  They  increase  their 
lands,  plume  their  persons,  build  their  pal- 
aces, spread  their  table  with  every  luxury, 
lay  up  millions  for  future  profligacy,  and  then 
proclaim  the  patriotism  of  the  army.  But  is 
it  \Yise,  is  it  just,  is  it  safe,  to  support  a  cause 
of  which  the  history  of  the  world  proves 
these  to  be  the  legitimate  fruits'? 

5.  Its  principles  of  despotism.  If  it  can  not 
be  supported  by  a  voluntary  enlistment,  then 
it  claims  the  right  of  coming  into  our  families 
and  taking  one  in  ten,  or  five  of  our  sons. 
But  whether  the  services  are  secured  by  per- 
suasion, bribery,  or  force,  the  moment  his 
name  is  enrolled,  he  ceases  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  moral  agent.  Should  his  views  of 
duty  change,  still  he  is  bound  with  the  chains 
of  a  tyrant.  Perhaps  he  has  been  taught  to 
revere  the  Sabbath,  but  if  ordered  to  plunder 
or  fight  on  this  day,  he  must  obey.  To  talk 
of  the  laws  <..f  conscience  and  of  God  is  idle. 
A  soldier  can  have  no  conscience,  and  no  God 
but  his  commander.  The  slavery  to  which  he 
is  in  subjection,  like  all  other  slavery,  is  ab- 
solute debasement.  No  matter  what  the 
command  is,  he  must  yield.  Disobedience  or 
desertion  is  death.  If  commanded  to  burn 
the  house  of  a  widow,  to  slaughter  her  last 
cow,  or  to  bayonet  her  infant  and  only  son,  he 
must  obey.  And  when  he  has  made  this  sur- 
render of  himself,  what  is  he  1  He  has  made 
an  encroachment  upon  his  own  rights,  he  has 
resigned  himself  to  the  despotism  of  another, 
he  has  made  an  unmanly  and  unjustifiable  re- 
linquishment of  the  privileges  God  has  given 
him.  He  has  given  his  influence  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  slavery. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  extension  of  des 
potism  and   slavery  is   the  avowed  or  real 
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objects  for  which  war  is  prosecuted ;  but  if 
this  ever  be  the  object,  the  means  and  the  end 
are  peculiarly  correspondent.  War  embodies 
all  the  essential  principles  of  slavery  ;  and  if 
permitted  to  prevail,  will  either  exhaust  itself, 
or  it  will  oppress  and  ruin  the  people.  There 
will  be  one  supreme  dictator,  with  his  subor- 
dinate agents,  to  regulate  the  machinery  of 
state,  to  adjust  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
to  point  out  what  is  to  be  done.  To  know 
how  to  command  and  passively  to  obey,  which 
are  only  other  names  for  despotism  and  ser- 
vitude, are  the  necessary  elements  of  a  state 
of  warfare. 

Ought  not,  then,  every  lover  of  civil  liberty, 
and  every  friend  of  man,  to  enlist  all  his  en- 
ergies against  the  prevalence  of  such  a  cause  1 
To  fight  for  freedom  is  like  entering  upon 
a  course  of  prodigality  to  become  rich.  War 
is  the  father  of  slavery  ;  and  when  the  parent 
dies,  the  offspring  will  give  up  the  ghost. 
O,  let  enlightened  freemen,  let  warm-hearted 
patriots,  let  consistent  Christians,  learn  to  con- 
quer, not  peace,  but  war ;  and  to  conquer  it 
by  doing  to  others  as  they  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  them.  When  this  heavenly  lesson  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  rigidly  practiced, 
then  shall  the  people  "  beat  their  swords  into 
plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 


THE  JAPANESE  EXPEDITION. 

COMMODORE  PERRY'S  visit  to  Japan 
has  already  been  briefly  announced,  and 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of  his 
interview  with  the  officials  of  this  secluded 
and  singular  people,  are  given  in  the  China 
Mail. 

"The  squadron,  consisting  of  the  steam- 
frigates  Susquehanna  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  sloops-ofwar  Plymouth  and  Saratoga, 
sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Napa-kiang,  in 
Loochoo,  on  the  2d  of  July.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  they  made  Cape  Idza,  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Jeddo,  and 
sailing  directly  up  the  bay,  anchored  in  the 
afternoon  off  the  town  of  Uraga,  more  than  a 


mile  beyond  the  former  anchorage  of  the 
Morrison  and  Columbus.  The  appearance 
of  the  steamers — the  first  ever  seen  in  Japan- 
ese waters — with  the  other  vessels  in  tow. 
moving  with  all  sails  furled,  at  the  rate 
of  nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  appeared  to 
produce  considerable  sensation  among  the 
Japanese,  and  all  the  trading  jnnks  with 
which  the  bay  was  crowded,  carefully  kept 
out  of  their  way. 

"  As  the  vessels  were  coming  to  anchor, 
two  shells  or  rockets  were  fired  into  the  air 
from  a  battery  about  a  mile  distant,  ap- 
parently as  a  signal,  and  not  as  a  token 
of  hostility.  Several  government  boats  im- 
mediately came  off,  and  endeavored  to  put  on 
board  the  vessel  the  usual  notification  to 
foreigners,  warning  them  to  depart.  They 
were  not  received,  however,  and  the  deputy 
governor  of  Uraga,  who  was  the  only  person 
allowed  to  come  on  board,  was  notified  that, 
if  the  Japanese  endeavored  to  surround  the 
ships  with  the  usual  cordon  of  boats,  it  would 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  A  few 
boats,  nevertheless,  lingered  round  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  the  sight  of  some  wailike 
preparations  satisfied  them  that  Commodore 
Perry  was  in  earnest,  and  they  quickly  re- 
tired. During  the  stay  of  the  squadron  in 
the  bay,  it  was  never  afterwards  visited  by 
any  boats,  except  those  containing  the  officials 
through  which  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on.  The  next  morning,  Yezaimon,  the  gover- 
nor of  Uraga,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  third 
rank  came  oflf,  and  after  ascertaining  the 
object  of  the  visit,  asked  for  time  to  dispatch 
an  express  to  Jeddo,  in  order  to  communicate 
the  information,  and  to  obtain  instruction  how 
to  act. 

"During  the  three  days  which  elapsed 
before  the  answer  arrived,  the  Mississippi 
made  a  trip  of  about  ten  miles  further  up 
the  bay,  finding  everywhere  deep  soundings. 
Beyond  the  promontory  of  Urga,  a  point 
which  no  foreign  vessel  had  passed  before, 
she  discovered  a  large  and  beautiful  bight, 
which  was  perfectly  land-locked,  and  offered 
the  most  secure  and  commodious  anchorage. 
She  was  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  number 
of  government  boats,  but  none  attempted  to 
interfere  with  her,  or  with  the  cutters  of  the 
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different  vessels  that  were  in  advance  of  her. 
The  presence  of  the  squadron  appeared  to 
cause  no  interruption  to  the  inland  commerce, 
for  the  bay  was  at  all  times  studded  with 
large  junks  and  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
passing  up  and  down. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  12th,  an  answer  arrived 
from  Jeddo,  stating  that  the  Emperor  had 
appointed  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  to 
proceed  to  Uraga  and  receive  the  letter  of  the 
Pjesident  of  the  United  States,  and,  satisfac- 
tory proofs  having  been  given  to  Commodore 
Perry  that  this  appointment  came  directly 
from  the  imperial  government,  it  was  arranged 
that  an  interview  should  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th. 

'•  We  understand  that  the  Commodore  was 
first  informed  on  his  arrival  that  Nagassaki 
was  the  proper  point  from  which  to  negotiate 
with  the  Japanese  government,  but  he  replied 
that  a  request  to  proceed  thither  would  be  an 
insult  to  his  government. 

"  The  Japanese  selected  the  small  town  of 
Gorihama,  about  three  miles  south  of  Uraga, 
for  the  interview.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Mississippi 
took  up  a  position  off  the  town,  and  lay  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  shore.  The  governor 
and  deputy  governor  of  Uraga,  with  the  com. 
mandant  of  the  military  forces,  came  off  to 
accompany  the  Commodore  to  the  landing 
place.  Three  houses  had  been  erected  by  the 
Japanese,  one  of  which  was  prepared  for  the 
interview,  while  the  other  two  were  apparent- 
ly intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Princes  who  had  come  from  Jeddo  to  receive 
the  letter.  The  officers  and  men  detailed  to 
accompany  Commodore  Perry  amounted  to 
about  400,  while  the  force  of  the  Japanese 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  5,000  to 
7,000.  Their  foiemost  files  extended  round 
the  head  of  the  bight  for  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  and,  with  their  number  of  scar- 
let peniioiis,  and  banners  of  various  devices, 
presented  a  novel  and  beautiful  show. 

"  The  Commodore  was  escorted,  with  the 
x\merican  C(jlors  flying,  and  the  bands  playing 
then  ational  air,  "  Hail  Columbia,"'  to  the  house 
of  reception.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
Prince  of  Idzu,  first  counselor  of  the  Emperor, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Iwarni. 


The  letter  of  the  President  and  Commodore 
Perry's  letter  of  credence  were  formally  de- 
livered, and  an  official  receipt  given  in  return 
by  the  two  Princes.  The  interview  then  ter- 
minated, as  the  latter  were  not  empowered 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations.  The  Commo- 
dore stated,  however,  that  in  order  to  give  the 
Japanese  government  ample  time  for  deliber- 
ation, he  would  depart  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  return  in  a  few  months  to  receive  the 
reply.  We  may  here  mention,  that  this  Avas 
the  only  instance  in  which  Commodore  Perry 
met  any  of  the  Japanese  officials  in  person. 
The  governor  of  Uraga  was  not  received  by 
him,  as  not  being  of  equal  rank,  and  all  the 
previous  and  subsequent  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  were  carried  on  through  the  officers 
of  the  Commodore's  staff  and  commander 
Buchanan,  of  the  Susquehanna. 

"The  governor  and  deputy-governor  of 
Uraga,  witJi  the  interpreters  and  attendants, 
were  treated  to  a  trip  in  the  Susquehanna, 
where  they  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the 
performance  of  the  steam  engine.  After 
leaving  them  at  Uraga,  the  squadron  stood 
across  the  bay  towards  the  eastern  shore,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  point  reached  by  the 
Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  above  Uraga. 
On  the  following  day  Commodore  Perry,  in 
the  Mississippi,  went  about  ten  miles  beyond 
this,  making  a  total  distance  of  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  limit  of  previous  exploration. 
From  the  deck  of  the  fiigate  a  ci'owd  of  ship- 
ping was  seen  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
northward ;  and  from  the  number  of  junks 
continually  going  and  coming,  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the 
capital. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Mississippi  speak  with  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  shores,  and  the  rich  cultivation 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  they  every- 
where witnessed.  The  natives  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  were  friendly  in  their 
demeanor,  and  the  governor  of  Uraga  is 
spoken  of  as  a  model  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding. 

"The  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
squadron,  the  governor  went  on  board  the 
Susquehanna,  taking  with  him  a  number  of 
presents,  consisting  of  articles  of  lacquered 
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ware  and  other  Japanese  manufactures.  A 
suitable  collection  of  presents  was  prepared 
in  return ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  declarations 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Japanese  law,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rejection  of  his  own.  He  afterwards 
brought  off  a  large  quantity  of  poultry  for  the 
vessel,  and  received  in  return  a  large  box  of 
chiiiee  American  garden  seeds,  his  acceptance 
of  the  ])resents  on  the  previous  visit  having, 
to  his  great  joj^  been  sanctioned  by  his  supe- 
riors. Notv?ithstanding  the  repeated  conces- 
sions which  the  Japanese  made  to  the 
demands  of  Commodore  Perry,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  very  cordial  and  friendly  in 
their  intercourse,  and  to  have  taken  their 
final  leave  with  a  show  of  real  regret. 

"  The  squadron  sailfed  from  the  bay  of 
Jeddo  on  the  17th,  and  after  encountering 
a  severe  gale  during  the  21st  and  22d, 
arrived  at  Loochoo  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
the  two  steam  frigates  returned  to  Hong 
KonjT  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Auiiust." 


AMERICAN   SPEECHES, 

MASKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,   AND 
GESTURE. 

1. — The  Dreamers. 

[. — ]1[^7"H0     that     gives   a   passing  glance 


w 


over  the  fitir  earth,  with  all  its  array 
of  glories  beautiful  and  brief,  views  not  in  its 
thronging  multitudes  a  world  of  dreamers'^? 
Everywhere — far  away  where^  the  muezzin 
cries  the  hour  of  prayer',  where*  the  gorgeous 
rolling  car  crushes'  its  votaries',  or  where  the 
traveler  bends  in  mute  idolatry  of  genius 
over  the  graves  of  classic  Greece',  as  well  as 
in  our  own  land,  where  each  priceless  moment 
carries  before  the  everlasting  throne  its 
record  of  golden  privilege,  thankfully  im- 
proved', or  remorselessly  squandered' — in  all 
climes,  the  dwellers  on  earth  seem  as  deni- 
zens of  a  slumbering  city\  [••--^]  Time,  in 
its  ceaseless  rush,  bears^*  down  before  them 
empire,  and   nation,   and  dynasty,  yet   they 

heed  it  not.     [.. J   Wrapt  in  reverie,  the 

reverberating    crash  of  falling'  thrones    and 
towers  strikes  on  their  ear,  but  as  the  distant 


murmur  of  the  sea.  ["■— ]  They  know^  that 
thougli  now,  the  sounds  "  of  blood  and  splen- 
dor, I'evelry  and  wo  "  may  echo  from  shore 
to  shore  of  the  round  globe',  yet  on  some 
morning  when  the  sons  of  men  shall  go  forth^ 
as  ever  to  their  toil',  the  clear  heavens'* 
above  them  shall  meW  aivay,  as  the  dim  sha- 
dows of  dawn,  and  that  where  now  the 
quenchless  sun  pours  forth  his  splendor',  a 
great  white  throne',  the  glory  of  which  no 
eye*  of  Jlesh  may  view,  shall  stand  ;  while 
a  clarion  blast,  swelling  "  louder  yet  and  yet 
more  dread',"  shall  pierce  the  foundations  of 
the  everlasting  hills,  and  the  caves^  of  the 
solemn-sounding  sea' ;  and  from  their  depths 
shall  the  pale  sleepers  of  ciffes  come  forth, 
to  await  the  word  of  the  Omnipotent.  They 
know,  that  though  now  life  may  unfold  be- 
fore them  as  a  dream  of  enchcmiment,  and  the 
heart  throb  joyously  in  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  yet  that  an  hour  will  come 
when  a  grasp,  more  potent  than  the  tie  that 
binds  us  all  to  earth,  shall  chill  the  inmost 
spirit,  when  the  cheek  now  glowing  with  hope, 
shall  blanch  before  the  fearful  visions  of  the 
future,  and  they  shall  pass  away*  to  enter 
the  shadowy  palaces  of  the  city  of  the  dead. 
They  know  these  things',  they  live  in  the 
clear  light  of  realities,  startling  and  profound', 
whose  immeasurable  sweep  girds  the  far'" 
shores  of  eternity',  and  yet  they  dream.  No 
voice  from  the  land  of  spirits  can  rouse 
an  echo  in  their  bosoms.  Marathon  and 
Waterloo  may  win  a  name  in  story,  but 
Sinai  and  Calvary  are  voiceless  messengers  to 
them.  The  dark  legends  of  Eld,  "  the  lore 
of  vanished  ages,  the  trumpetings  of  proud 
humanity,''  may,  perchance,  wake  a  slumber- 
ing response  from  some  lethargic  loiterer  on 
the  crumbling  precipice'  of  life' ;  but  every 
immutable  utterance  of  that  volume,  "  with 
the  eternal  heraldry  and  signature  of  God  Al- 
mighty stamped,"  which  tells,  that  when  we 
who  are  but  the  dust  of  the  earth,  marred 
and  defiled  by  the  touch  of  sin,  were  perish- 
ing', the  Eternal  One  left  the  burning^  glory 
before  which  the  seraphim  vail  their  gaze, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  death' ;  every 
missive  from  the  "  land  which  is  very'  far 
off,"  falls  unnoticed  on  the  heedless  ear. 

How  can  these  things  be^  1      Is  there  not  a 
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voice  around'  and  above''  us  all',  reaching 
from  the  "land  of  everlasting  light',''  and 
from  the  depths  of  that  foundationless  city  on 
which  no  sun  has  ever  risen',  bidding  us  rise 
from  the  fearful  slumber  which  enchains  us'  ? 
We  may  heed  it  jjo^,  we  may  slumber  on  till 
earth  is  fading  from  our  gaze'',  but  when  the 
dark  foreshadowings  of  eternity  surround  us, 
and  the  wrathful  surges  of  the  solemn  river 
of  death  shall  overwhelm  the  trembling  spirit, 
we  shall  luaJce^"  for  ever. 

2.—  What  Eope  did. 

[•• — ]  Hope  stole  on  its  pinions  of  snow  to 
the  bed  of  disease';  and  the  sufferer's  frown 
became  a  smile^  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
endurance\ 

It  went  to  the  house  of  mourning' — and 
from  the  lips  of  sorrow  there  came  a  sweet 
and  cheerful  song\ 

It  laid  its  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  'poor.^ 
which  was  stretched*  forth  at  the  command 
of  unholy  impulses',  and  saved  him  fiom 
disgrace  and  ruin\ 

It  dwelt  like  a  living  thing  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mother,  whose  son  tarried  long  after 
the  promised  time  of  his  coming',  and 
saved  her  from  desolation  and  the  "  care  that 
killeth\" 

It  hovered'  about  the  heart  of  the  youth 
who  had  become  the  outcast  of  society',  and 
led  him  on  to  works  which  even  his  enemies 
praised\ 

It  snatched^  a  maiden  from  the  jaws  of 
death',  and  went®  with  an  old  man  to  heaven\ 

[••• — ]  Never  abandon  Hope.  Eeckon  it 
on  your  side.  Wrestle  with  it,  that  it  may 
not  depart.  It  may  lessen  your  pains.  Life 
is  hard  enough  at  best.,  but  Hope  shall  lead 
you  over''  its  mountains,  and  sustain  you 
amid'  its  billows.  Part  with  all  beside — but 
keep^*  thy  hope. 


DIALOGUE. 

THE    LITTLE    MERCHANTS. 
Scene  I. — Piedro  and  Francisco. 
Piedro.  This  is  ytjur  morning's  work,  I  pre- 
sume ;   and  you'll  make  another  journey  to 


Naples  to-day,  on  thesame  errand,  I  warrant,  be- 
fore your  father  thinks  you  have  done  enough. 

Francisco.  Not  before  my  father  thinks  I 
have  done  enough,  but  before  /  think  so 
myself. 

Piedro.  /do  enough  to  satisfy  myself  and  my 
father,  too,  without  slaving  myself  after  your 
fashion.  Look  here,  {showing  money.)  All 
this  was  had  for  asking  for  it ;  it  is  no  bad 
thing,  you'll  allow,  to  know  how  to  ask  for 
money  properly. 

Francisco.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  beg,  or 
borrow  either. 

Piedro.  Neither  did  I  get  what  you  see  by 
begging  or  by  borrowing  either,  but  by  u>ing 
my  wits — not  as  you  did  yesterday,  when,  like 
a  novice  you  showed  the  bruised  side  of  your 
melon,  and  so  spoiled  your  market  by  your 
wisdom. 

Francisco.  Wisdom  I  think  it  still. 

Piedro.  And  your  father  1 

Francisco.  And  my  father. 

Piedro.  Mine  is  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing: he  always  tells  me,  that  the  buyer  has 
need  of  a  hundred  eyes,  and  if  one  can  blind 
the  whole  hundred,  so  much  the  better.  Ymi 
must  know,  I  got  off  the  fish  to-day,  that  my 
father  could  not  sell  yesterday,  in  the  mai- 
ket. — Got  it  off  for  fresh,  just  out  of  th;_; 
river — got  twice  as  much  as  the  market-price 
for  it,  and  from  whom,  think  youl  Why, 
from  the  very  booby  that  would  have  bought 
the  bruised  melon  for  a  good  one,  if  you 
would  have  let  him.  You'll  allow  I  am  no 
fool,  Francisco,  and  that  I  am  in  a  fair  way  t(; 
grow  rich,  if  I  go  on  as  I  have  begun. 

Francisco.  Stay, — you  forgot  that  the  booby 
you  took  in  to-day  will  not  be  so  easily  taken  in 
to-morrow.  He  will  buy  no  more  fish  from 
you,  because  he  will  be  afraid  of  your  cheat- 
ing him ;  but  he  will  be  ready  enough  to  buy 
fruit  of  me,  because  he  will  know  I  shall  not 
cheat  him.  So  you'll  have  lost  a  customer, 
and  I  gained  one. 

Piedro.  With  all  my  heart.  One  customer 
does  not  make  a  market ;  if  he  buys  no  more, 
what  care  I  ?  There  are  people  enough  to  buy 
fish  in  Naples. 

Francisco.  And  do  you  mean  to  serve  them 
all  in  the  same  manner? 

Piedro.  If  they  will  be  only  so  good  as  to 
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give  me  leave.  "Venture  a  small  fish  to 
catch  a  large  one  !" 

Fi'ancisco.  You  have  never  considered,  then, 
that  all  these  people  will,  one  after  another, 
find  you  out  in  time. 

Piedro.  Ay,  in  time ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  first :  there  are  a  great  many  of  them — 
enough  to  last  me  all  summer  if  I  lose  a  cus- 
tomer a  day. 

Francisco.  And  next  summer,  vsrhat  will 
you  do  ? 

Piedro.  Next  summer  is  not  come  yet; 
there  is  time  enough  to  think  what  I  shall  do, 
before  next  summer  comes.  Why,  now,  sup- 
pose the  blockheads,  after  they  had  been 
taken  in,  and  found  it  out,  all  joined  against 
me,  and  would  buy  none  of  our  fish.  What 
then  ?  are  there  no  trades,  then,  but  that  of  a 
fisherman?  In  Naples  are  there  not  a  hun- 
dred ways  of  making  money  for  a  smart  lad 
like  me — as  my  father  says  1  What  do  you 
think  of  turning  merchant,  and  selling  sugar- 
plums and  cakes  to  the  children  in  their  mar- 
ket? Would  they  be  hard  to  deal  with,  think 
you? 

Francisco.  I  think  not.  But  I  think  the 
children  would  find  it  out  in  time,  if  they  were 
cheated,  and  would  like  it  as  little  as  the  men. 

Piedro.  I  don't  doubt  them  ;  then,  in  time,  I 
could,  you  know,  change  my  trade;  sell  chips 
and  sticks  in  the  wood-market ;  hand  about 
lemonade  to  the  fine  folks,  or  twenty  other 
things: — there  are  trades  enough  for  a  man. 

Francisco.  Yes,  for  the  honest  dealer,  but  for 
no  other ;  for.  in  all  of  them,  you'll  find,  as  my 
father  says,  that  a  good  character  is  the  best 
fortune  to  set  up  with.  Change  your  trade 
ever  so  often,  you'll  be  found  out  for  what  you 
are,  at  last. 

Piedro.  And  what  am  I,  pray?  The 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  you  envy  my 
good  luck,  and  can't  bear  to  hear  this  money  jin- 
gle in  my  hand.  "  It's  better  to  be  lucky  than 
wise,"  as  my  father  says.  Good-morning  to  you  ; 
when  I  am  found  out  for  what  I  am,  or  when 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  drive  a 
stupid  donkey  with  his  panniers  filled  with  rub- 
bish, as  well  as  you  do  now,  honest  Francisco  ! 

Francisco.  Not  quite  so  well : — unless  you 
were  honest  Francisco,  you  would  not  fill  his 
panniers  quite  so  readily. 

VOL.   III. — 4 


Scene  II. — Piedro,  Carlo,  and  others. 

Piedro  at  a  stand,  on  wTiich  are  sweetmeats  for  sale, — a 
lahel  on  the  skind:  "  The  sweetest,  largest,  most  admi- 
rable sugar-flums  in  Naphs.  Burnt  almonds  gratis ."' 

Carlo.  Ha  !  what  have  we  here  ?  {stopping 
and  reading  alotid  the  label.)  This  promises 
rarely.  Old  as  I  am,  and  tall  of  my  age, 
which  makes  the  matter  worse,  I  am  still  as 
fond  of  sugar-plums  as  my  little  sister,  who  is 
five  years  younger  than  I.  Come,  signor,  fill 
me  quick,  for  I'm  in  haste  to  taste  them,  two 
measures  of  "  the  sweetest,  largest,  most  admi- 
rable sugar-plums  in  Naples^'' — one  measure 
for  myself,  and  one  for  my  little  Rosetta. 

Piedro.  You'll  pay  for  yourself  and  your 
sister,  then ;  for  no  credit  is  given  here. 

Carlo.  No  credit  do  I  ask.  When  I  told  you 
I  loved  sugar-plums,  did  I  tell  you  I  loved 
them,  or  even  my  sister,  so  well  as  to  run  in 
debt  for  them  ?  Here's  for  myself,  and  here's 
for  my  sister's  share, — {laying  doivn  his 
money,)  and  now  for  the  burnt  almonds  gratis, 
my  good  fellow. 

Piedro.  They  are  all  out :  I  have  been  out  of 
burnt  almonds  this  great  while. 

Carlo,  Then  why  are  they  in  your  adv  ertise- 
ment  here  ? 

Piedro.  I  have  not  had  time  to  scratch  them 
out  of  the  board. 

Carlo.  What,  not  when  you  have,  by  your 
own  account,  been  out  of  them  a  great  while  ? 
I  did  not  know  it  required  so  much  time  to  blot 
out  a  few  words — let  us  try,  {pulling  a  bit  of 
chalk  out  of  his  pocket,  and  drawing  a  line  on 
Piedro''s  board.) 

Piedro.  You  are  very  impatient :  I  shall 
have  a  fresh  stock  of  almonds  to-morrow. 

Carlo.  Why  must  the  board  tell  a  lie  to-day  ? 

Piedro.  It  would  ruin  me  to  alter  it. 

Carlo.  A  lie  may  ruin  you  ;  but  I  scarcely 
think  the  truth  could. 

Piedro.  You- have  no  right  to  meddle  with 
me  or  my  board.  My  character,  and  that  of  my 
board,  are  too  firmly  established  now  for  any 
chance  customer  like  you  to  injure. 

Carlo.  I  never  dreamed  of  injuring  you  or 
any  one  else ;  I  wish,  moreover,  you  may  not 
injure  yourself  Do  as  you  please  with  your 
board;  but  give  me  my  sugar-plums,  for  I 
have  some  right  to  meddle  with  those,  having 
paid  for  them. 
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Piedro.  Hold  out  your  hand  then. 
Carlo.  No, — put  them  into  this  box,  if  you 
please, — put  my  sister's,  at  least,  in  it :  she 
likes  to  have  them  in  this  box ;  I  bought 
some  for  her  yesterday  in  it,  and  she'll  think 
they'll  taste  the  better  out  of  that  same  box. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Your  measure  does  not  fill 
my  box,  nearly :  you  give  us  very  few  sugar- 
plums for  our  money. 

Fiedro.  I  give  you  full  measure,  as  I  give  to 
everybody. 

Carlo.  The  measure  should  be  an  inch  cube, 
I  know  :  that's  what  all  the  little  merchants 
have  agreed  to,  you  know. 
Fiedro.  True,  so  it  is. 

Carlo.  And  so  it  is,  I  must  allow :  [measuring 
the  outside  of  it  with  the  carpenter'' s  rule  lohich 
he  takes  from  his  230ckef.)  An  inch  every 
way  ; — and  yet,  by  my  eye, — and  I  have  no 
bad  one,  being  used  to  measuring  carpenter's 
work  for  my  father, — by  my  eye,  I  should 
think  this  would  have  held  more  sugar-plums. 
Fiedro.  The  eye  often  deceives  us  ;  there's 
nothing  like  measuring,  you  find. 

Carlo.  There  is  nothing  like  measuring,  I 
find,  indeed,  [measuring  the  cube  tvith  his  rule.) 
This  is  not  so  deep  by  A  quarter  of  an  inch, 
Signor  Piedro,  measured  within,  as  it  is  meas- 
ured WITHOUT. — [Shouting.)  A  discovery! 
a  discovery  !  that  concerns  all  who  have  ever 
bought  "  the  sweetest,  largest,  and  most  ad- 
mirable sugar-plums"  ever  sold  in  Naples. 

[Several  Bogs.)  We  have  bought,  and  we 
have  bought  of  those  sugar-plums,  if  you  mean 
Piedro's. 

Carlo.  The  same,  he  who,  out  of  gratitude  to 
his  numerous  customers,  gives,  or  promises 
to  give,  burnt  almonds  gratis  ! 

[Several  voices.)  Excellent  they  were.  We 
all  know  Piedro  well ;  but  what's  your  dis- 
covery ? 

Carlo.  My  discovery  is,  that  you,  none  of 
you  know  Piedro.  Look  you  here ! — look  at 
this  box,  this  is  his  measure ; — it  has  a  false 
bottom,  it  only  holds  three-quarters  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  do ;  and  his  numerous  custom- 
ers have  all  been  cheated  of  one-quarter  of 
every  measureof  the"  admirable  sugar-plums  " 
they  have  bought  from  him, 

[Several  voices.)  So,  we  have  been  finely 
duped,  indeed !     "  Full  of  courtesy,  full  of 


craft."     So  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  burnt 
almonds  gratis. 

Carlo.  [To  Francisco,  who  enters.)  Is  this 
Piedro  a  relation  of  yours  1  I  am  sorry,  if  he  be, 
that  I  have  published  his  disgrace,  for  I  would 
not  hurt  you  ;  you  don't  sell  sugar-plums  as  he 
does,  I'm  sure ;  for  my  little  sister  Rosetta 
has  often  bought  from  you.  Can  this  Piedro 
be  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

Francisco.  I  wished  to  have  been  his  friend; 
but  I  see  1  can't :  he  is  a  neighbor  of  ours ; 
and  I  pitied  him.  But  since  he  is  at  his  old 
tricks  again,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  I 
have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  you;  for  1  was 
nearly  taken  in.  He  has  behaved  so  well  for 
some  time  past,  that  I  intended,  this  very 
evening,  to  have  gone  to  him,  and  to  have 
told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  do  for  him  what 
he  has  long  begged  of  me  to  do,  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  him. 

[Several  voices.)  Francisco  !  Francisco  ! 
your  measure,  lend  us  your  measure !  You 
have  a  measure  for  sugar-plums ;  and  we 
have  all  agreed  to  refer  to  that,  and  to  see 
how  much  we  have  been  cheated,  before  we 
go  to  break  Piedro's  board,  and  declare  him 
bankrupt, — the  punishment  for  all  knaves. 
Common  cause!  Common  cause! — The  little 
Neapolitan  merchants  will  have  no  knaves 
among  them!  Break  his  bench!  Break  his 
bench!  He  is  a  bankrupt*  in  honesty.  [They 
demolisli  his  bench,  and  scatter  about  his  sweet- 
meats.) 

*  The  word  hanlcrupt  signifies  literally  iroTcen  hench: 
and  the  dialogue  shows  the  original  application  of  the 
word. 


LIXES  BY  MILTON  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE. 

I  AM  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown, 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  mind, — 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong, — 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see, — 
Poor,  old  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme  !  to  Thee. 

O  merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  furthest  then  Thou  art  most  near; 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 
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Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me, — and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  1  may  see 

Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

I  have  naught  to  fear: 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing, — 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

O  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been,  o 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go — 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng — 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes. 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture, — ^waves  of  thought 
Eoll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine, 
Within  this  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


WHO  WAS  THE  GENTLEMAN? 

«'  pLEASE,  sir,  don't  push  so." 

-1-  It  was  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the 
dense  crowd  that  nearly  filled  the  entrance, 
and  blocked  up  the  doorway,  after  one  of  our 
popular  lectures,  that  this  exclamation  met 
my  attention.  It  proceeded  from  a  little  girl 
of  not  more  than  ten  years,  who,  hemmed  by 
the  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  crowd  on  the 
other,  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate 
herself. 

The  person  addressed  paid  no  attention  to 
the  entreaty  of  the  little  one,  but  pushed  on 
toward  the  door. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  said  a  man  whose  coarse 
apparel,  sturdy  frame,  and  toil-embrowned 
hands  contrasted  strongly  with  the  delicately 
gloved   fingers,  curling  locks   and  expensive 


broadcloth  of  the  former.  "  Look  here,  sir, 
you're  jamming  that  little  gal's  bonnet  all 
to  smash,  with  them  elbows  of  yours." 

"Can't  help  that,"  gruflHy  replied  the 
individual  addressed  ;  "I  look  to  No.  One." 

"  You  take  care  of  No.  One,  do  you  1 
Well,  that's  all  fair ;  so  do  I,"  replied  the 
honest  countryman ;  and  with  these  words, 
he  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  placing 
his  broad  shoulders  against  the  slight  form  of 
the  latter,  he  pushed  him  through  the  crowd, 
down  the  steps,  landing  him,  with  somewhat 
more  haste  than  dignity,  in  the  street  below. 

The  ■  young  gentleman  picked  himself  up, 
but  rather  intimidated  by  the  stout  fist  of  the 
stranger,  and  rather  abashed  by  the  laughter 
of  the  crowd,  concluded  it  was  about  time  for 
him  to  go  home. 

In  polite  society  the  former  would  be 
courted  and  admired,  and  the  latter  over- 
looked and  despised.  "  Who  was  the  gentle- 
man ?" 

On  a  raw  and  blustering  day  last  winter,  a 
young  girl,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  entered 
one  of  our  stores.  After  making  a  few  pur- 
chases she  turned  to  leave.  Two  gentlemen 
stood  in  the  doorway,  whose  appearance 
indicated  that  they  thought  themselves  some- 
thing, whose  soft,  sleek  coats  and  delicate 
hands  were  apparently  of  about  the  same 
quality  as  their  brain. 

As  they  made  not  the  slightest  movement 
as  she  approached,  the  young  giil  hesitated  a 
moment,  but  seeing  no  other  way,  she  po- 
litely  requested  them  to  stand  aside.  They 
lazily  moved  a  few  inches,  allowing  her 
barely  room  to  pass,  giving  her,  as  she  did 
so,  a  broad  stare,  that  brought  the  color  to 
her  cheek,  and  the  fire  to  her  eye. 

In  stepping  upon  the  icy  pavement  her  foot 
slipped,  and  in  endeavoring  to  save  herselfj 
her  basket  fell,  and  the  wind  scattered  its 
contents  in  every  direction. 

At  this,  the  two  gentlemen  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
vastly  amusing. 

"  Let  me  assist  you,"  exclaimed  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  a  lad  about  sixteen,  whose  hands 
showed  that  they  were  accustomed  to  labor, 
and  whose  coarse  but  well-patched  coat  indi- 
cated that  he  was  the  child  of  poverty,  sprang 
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forward,  and,  gathering  up  the  articles,  pre- 
sented the  basket  with  a  bow  and  a  smile 
that  would  have  graced  a  drawing-room. 
"Who  was  the  gentleman?" 

Boys,  you  are  all  ambitious  to  become 
gentlemen.  It  is  all  very  natural,  but  re- 
member, that  neither  your  own  nor  your 
parents'  position  in  life,  your  tailor,  your 
boot-black,  or  your  barber,  can  make  you 
one.  The  true  gentleman  is  the  same  every- 
where ;  not  only  at  the  social  party  or  ball, 
but  in  the  noisy  mill,  the  busy  shop,  the 
crowded  assembly,  at  home  or  in  the  street ; 
never  oppressing  the  weak  or  ridicuh'ng  the 
unfortunate  ;  respectful  and  attentive  to  his 
superiors  ;  pleasant  and  affable  to  his  equals  ; 
careful  and  tender  of  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  may  consider  beneath  him. 


A  MODERN  CINCINNATUS. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  read  of 
the  old  Roman  who  left  his  plow,  and 
ruled  the  nation,  returning  again  to  his  hum- 
ble farm,  must  be  proud  to  think  how  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  our  own  history 
furnishes.  Washington  was  a  Cincinnatus, 
and  here  is  an  account  of  another. 

At  the  session  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature in  1814,  the  members  were  perplexed 
for  a  suitable  man  to  elect  governor.     The 
difficulty    did   not   arise    from    any    scarcity 
of  candidates,  for   then,  as  now,   men    were 
ambitious,  but   from  a  want  of  the  right  sort 
of  man.     The  matter  became  worse  as  the 
time  wore    on,    and    the    election    of    some 
objectionable   candidate    seemed    inevitable. 
One  day,  however,  as  several  of  them  were 
conversing  upon  the  matter,  Judge  O'Neall, 
then  a  young  man,  and  present  by  invitation, 
said,    "  Gentlemen,   why   not    elect  General 
David    R.    Williams'?"      "David    R.    Wil- 
liams !  he's  our  man — he's  the   man !"  they 
all    exclaimed,   as    they  began  to  scatter  to 
tell    the   news.     The   day  of  election   came 
on,   and   Gen.    Williams   was    elected   by  a 
large  vote. 

A  messenger  was  at  once  dispatched  with 
a  carefully    prepared   letter   to   inform   the 


General  of  his  election,  requesting  his  ac- 
ceptance, and  hoping  he  would  name  the  day 
on  which  he  would  take  the  oath  of  office. 
After  a  long  hard  ride,  the  messenger  stopped 
at  the  General's  residence,  in  Marlboro'  dis- 
trict, we  believe,  and  inquired  if  he  was  in. 
He  was  told  that  Mr.  Williams  was  over  at 
his  plantation.  The  gentleman  said  he  would 
ride  over,  as  he  had  a  note  to  deliver  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  about  half  way 
he  met  a  fine-looking  man,  dressed  in  plain 
homespun,  and  driving  a  team  of  mules. 
"  Am  I  on  the  road  to  the  plantation  of  Gen- 
eral Williams  1"  asked  the  messenger.  "  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is  about  a  mile  further  on,"  was  the 
reply,  "  Is  the  General  at  home  ?"  "  No, 
sir."  "Where  is  he  f'  "I  am  Gen.  Wil- 
liams." "You  Gen.  David  R.  Williams  1" 
"I  am  the  man."  "Don't  deceive  me.  I 
have  an  important  letter  for  General  Wil- 
liams. If  that  is  your  name,"  said  the 
doubting  messenger,  "  here  it  is,"  handing 
the  letter  to  the  General. 

Mr.  Williams  opened  the  letter,  and  found, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  that,  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  he  had  been  elected 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  took  the 
messenger  home,  and  entertained  him  for  the 
night,  preparing  a  note  in  the  mean  time 
accepting  the  appointment,  and  naming  a 
time  on  which  he  would  be  in  Columbia. 
The  messenger  returned.  On  the  appointed 
day,  a  few  minutes  before  twelve,  a  man 
dressed  in  homespun,  and  on  horseback,  rode 
into  town ;  hitching  his  animal  to  a  tree,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  found  a 
brilliant  concourse  of  people.  But  few  knew 
him  personally ;  still  there  was  something 
commanding  about  him.  He  took  his  seat 
in  a  vacant  chair ;  and  when  the  clock  in 
fiont  of  the  Speaker  had  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve  the  General  rose,  and  delivered  the 
most  masterly  speech  that  had  ever  been 
delivered  there.  The  farmer-statesman  en- 
tirely electrified  the  assembly.  He  made  an 
excellent  Governor.  This  thing  conveys  a 
beautiful  idea :  here  was  a  farmer  elected  ; 
he  accepted,  and  from  the  plow  went  to  the 
governor's  office  to  preside,  in  a  stormy  crisis, 
over  the  destiny  of  a  sovereign  State.  Long 
live  his  memory  ! 


JOYS  OF  WINTER.— DEEP  OCEAN  SOUNDING. 
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JOYS   OF   WINTER. 

A  T  the  first  thought,  it  seems  strange  that 
-iA-  the  gloomiest  season  of  the  year,  the 
time  when  frozen  earth,  and  darkened  sky, 
and  chilling  wind,  shut  out  the  pleasures  of 
summer,  should  yet  be  the  favorite  season  to 
most  of  our  schoolmates.  What  a  merry 
shout  hails  the  first  snow  squall !  With 
what  delight  the  scholars  find  the  pond  cased 
over  with  ice  as  they  come  early  to  school  on 
some  December  morning ! 

The  pastimes  of  winter  are  very  different 
from,  and  almost  opposite  to,  those  of  sum- 
mer. The  leather  ball  is  exchanged  for  one 
of  snow.  Instead  of  wandering  through 
flowery  woods  and  fields,  they  rush  down 
the  smooth  slope;  and  the  rapid  gliding  of 
skates  over  the  ice-bridged  water,  takes  the 
place  of  the  cool  swim  beneath  its  surface, 
unless  that  ice-bridge  gives  way,  in  Which 
case  the  pleasures  of  both  seasons  are  gener- 
ally combined  in  a  very  cold  swim. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  winter  upon  the 
health  and  character  of  mankind,  is  plainly 
shown  by  its  effect  on  those  nations  that  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Here  we  find  the  most  enterprising  and 
enlightened  people. 

A  climate  of  continued  summer  appears  to 
produce  an  enervating  eff*ect  upon  body  and 
mind,  which  unfits  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  that  the  sturdy 
blasts  of  rough  old  Winter  come  once  a  year. 


DEEP   OCEAN   SOUiNDIiXG. 

THE  United  States  surveying  brig  Dolphin, 
left  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  31st  of 
last  May  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Scotland,  and  making  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations.  The 
last  we  heard  of  her  was  that  she  had  com- 
pleted a  perfect  line  of  soundings  across 
the  Atlantic  to  "  Rockule,"  and  was  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Southampton.. 

The  distance  between  each  place  of  sound- 
ing averaged  about  100  miles.  A  line  was 
run  to  the  Azores,  to  the  north  of  which, 
about  a  parallel  of  45  miles  in  a  south-west 
direction,  an  elevation  was  discovered  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  of  about  6,000  feet,  the 
soil  indicating  a  fine  yellow  chalky  substance, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  finest  sand. 
After  leaving  the  Azores,  the  Dolphin  took  a 
westerly  direction,  still  succeeding  in  discover- 
ing the  bottom.  Steering  north,  she  made  a 
direct  line  to  the  "  three  chimneys,"  where,  at 
the  depth  of  1900  fiithoms,  bottom  was  also 
discovered.  At  this  point.  Lieutenant  Barro- 
man,  in  charge  of  the  ship,  finding  the  position 
of  the  weather  unfiivorable  to  a  continuation 
of  their  research,  made  sail,  and  came  into 
Southampton.  The  greatest  depth  at  which 
bottom  was  reached,  was  3,130  fathoms,  in 
lat.  from  41  to  42,  Ion.  51  to  56.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  also  tested  at 
various  depths,  specimens  of  which  have  also 
been  preserved. 
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BY  II.   P.  WILLIAMS. 

•'  "jl/TARY,"  said  Charles  Hungerford  to  his 

J-'-l-  young  wife,  as  he  placed  his  feet  into 
his  slippers,  and  seated  himself  by  a  cheerful 
fire;  "  Mary,  my  dear,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  that  little  boy  which  the  poor 
woman  brought  here  yestei-day." 

"Adopt  him!"  exclaimed  his  wife  with 
astonishment ;  "  why,  what  strange  notions 
take  you  sometimes.  You  little  know  the 
care  and  perplexity  of  bringing  up  such  a 
child.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  live  through 
it,  and  if  you  reflect  but  for  a  moment  upon 
the  subject,  I  know  you  will  abandon  the 
idea !" 

"  I  have  reflected  upon  the  matter  all  day, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  take  him, 
provided  you  will  give  your  consent,"  replied 
Charles,  in  a  more  serioys  tone  than  he 
usually  assumed.  , 

"  And  pray,  by  what  mode  of  reasoning 
have  you  arrived  at  that  strange  decision  ?" 
asked  Mary,  with  an  inquiring  smile. 

"  You  are  a  Christian,  are  you  not,  my 
dear?" 

"I  hope  I  am,"  returned  Mary,  sedately. 

"  Well,"  continued  Charles,  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  I  believe,  that  if  there  is  one  holy  cause 
which,  more  than  another,  receives  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  Heaven,  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  helpless  and  destitute  orphan.  This  child 
has  no  parents  or  friends.  It  is  alone  in  the 
world,  with  none  to  care  for  it.  We  have  no 
children,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  taking  him  into  our  family.  It  may 
grow  up  to  bless  and  honor  us.  But  at  all 
events,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  performed  our  duty, — for  I  can 
not  regard  it  as  anything  short  oi  duty  P^ 

"You  plead  very  well,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mary,  "  but  you  know  the  delicate  state  of 
my  health,  and  it  seems  really  cruel  in 
you  to  insist  upon  imposing  such  a  task 
upon  me." 

"  I  do  not  insist,  Mary  ;  I  merely  make  the 
suggestion,  and  if  you  can  not  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  take  the  child  into  our  family,  and  do 
by  it  as  it  were  your  own,  I  have  no  more  to 
say  upon  the  subject.     I  leave  it  wholly  with 


you ;  but  before  making  your  decision,  I 
trust  you  will  view  the  matter  in  its  true 
Christian  light.  Think  of  what  distress  and 
misery  the  little  fellow  must  suffer,  if  no  one 
takes  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  And  who 
are  better  situated  to  perform  that  sacred 
duty  than  we  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  deserving  human  being 
suffering  distress,  while  it  lays  within  my 
power  to  alleviate  its  condition." 

At  length  Mary  consented  to  give  the 
subject  a  more  candid  reflection  at  her 
leisure,  and  here  the  matter  dropped  for 
the    evening. 

Could  that  Christian  lady,  kind-hearted 
and  benevolent  as  she  was,  have  realized  the 
thrill  of  joy  which  her  consent  to  receive  the 
child  would  send  to  a  heart  burdened  with 
sorrow,  she  would  not  have  delayed  that 
decision  for  a  single  moment ;  but  she,  like 
hundreds  of  others  occupying  her  station  in 
life,  was  accustomed  to  look  only  upon  the 
bright  side  of  life's  page  ;  she  had  never  felt 
want,  and  knew  but  little  of  the  sorrows 
endured  by  those  who  were  less  favored  by 
fortune.  With  Mr.  Hungerford  it  was  quite 
the  reverse.  Schooled  in  early  life  in 
poverty,  and  having  risen  to  his  present 
position  by  his  own  humble  efforts,  he  could 
readily  sympathize  with  those  in  need,  and  he 
ever  had  an  open  heart  and  hand  to  alleviate 
distress  whenever  it  presented  itself. 

At  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  we  will  give 
the  reader  a  brief  history  of  the  little  orphan. 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  a  very  poor,  but  deserving 
widow,  who  was  compelled  to  gain  her  sup- 
port by  taking  in  washing,  and  such  other 
labor  as  kind  friends  bestowed  upon  her. 
Her  humble  dwelling  was  in  a  dingy  court, 
but  a  few  squares  from  the  elegant  mansion 
of  Mr.  Hungerford.  Thus  it  is  in  the  great 
city, — poverty  and  wealth  are  frequently  hud- 
dled together;  the  stupendous  walls  of  the 
rich  overshadowing  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
poor,  and  casting  even  a  deeper  gloom  over 
their  wretchedness. 

But  a  few  months  before  the  opening  of 
our  narrative,  Mrs.  Maynard  had  followed  to 
the  grave  the  last  remains  of  a  dearly  beloved 
daughter,    her   only    child,    who  was  also  a 
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widow,  leaving  a  little  boy  scarcely  two  years 
of  age.  While  her  daughter  had  been  spared, 
they  had  lived  very  happily  in  their  humble 
abode.  The  daughter  was  quite  ingenious 
with  her  needle,  and  being  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a  deserving  lady,  her  more 
fortunate  neighbors  favored  her  with  all  their 
nice  and  delicate  work.  Thus,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  mother  and  daughter,  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  comfortable  support. 

But  one  beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  just  as 
the  buds  and  flowers  were  bursting  into  life, 
and  the  merry  voices  of  spring  were  heard,  a 
humble  funeral  train  left  the  little  cottage, 
and  proceeded  down  the. dark  court;  and  the 
next  week,  when  the  wealthy  neighbors  sent 
their  favors,  they  were  informed  by  the  sob- 
bing mother,  that  the  ingenious  worker  had 
departed  to  the  spirit  world.  And  that  was 
all  they  knew,  or  thought  to  inquire,  respect- 
ing the  ingenious  needle-woman.  She  and 
the  little  cottage  were  forgotten,  and  their 
favors  were  dispensed  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Maynard  had  resolved  to  do  all  in  her 
power  for  "  little  Franky,"  for  he  was  now 
her  only  solace  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
Through  the  summer  she  succeeded  very  well, 
and  she  began  to  entertain  some  hope  that 
she  should  be  enabled  to  do  for  her  little 
charge  all  that  its  mother  had  promised  her- 
self. But  the  genial  breath  of  summer  passed 
away,  and  the  chill  of  autumn  came.  Her 
scanty  store  had  become  exhausted,  work  be- 
came scarce,  and  a  dreary  winter  was  before 
her.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  became 
disheartened.  She  foresaw  the  suffering  which 
the  child  must  endure,  if  she  kept  him  with 
her  ;  and  painful  as  the  separation  would  be, 
she  thought  to  place  him  in  the  care  of  some 
kind  fiimily,  who  would  guard  and  protect 
him.  With  these  feelings,  she  had  called  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hungerford,  whom  she  knew 
to  be  a  very  benevolent  gentleman,  and  soli- 
cited him  to  receive  the  child  into  his  family; 
and  the  reader  has  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conversation  to  which  this 
visit  gave  rise. 

The  following  morning,  after  we  left  Mr. 
Hungerfoi'd  and  his  young  wife  in  conversa- 
tion,  Mary   first   broke    the   silence   at   the 


breakfast  table,  by  reverting  to  the  little  orphan. 

"  If  you  will  promise  me,  Charles,  that  I  shall 
have  no  extra  care  in  consequence  of  the  child, 
I  will  consent  to  admit  it  into  our  family,*' 
she  said,  somewhat  hesitatingly. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  such  pledge,"  replied 
Charles.  If  we  take  the  child,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  assume  all  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  parents." 

Mary  cast  down  her  head  a  moment  in 
deep  thought,  and  then  looking  up,  replied 
with  a  sweet  smile, — 

"  But,  Charles,  I  think  we  will  relieve  the 
poor  woman  of  the  burden  for  the  winter,  or, 
at  least,  until  she  can  find  some  family  better 
able  to  assume  such  a  care." 

"  Bless  you,  my  Mary,"  replied  Charles^ 
taking  her  hand  ;  "  I  knew  your  noble  nature 
would  triumph  over  selfishness.  We  will 
take  it  upon  trial,  at  all  events,  and  then  if 
you  regret  your  decision,  it  will  not  be  too 
late  to  pass  it  over  to  another," 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  early  the  next 
day  "  little  Franky"  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Hungerford.  He  was  very  poorly 
attired  ;  the  scanty  clothes  were  faded,  and 
badly  worn,  and  as  the  kind  lady  looked  upon 
the  unpromising  bundle  before  her,  she  ex- 
perienced a  slight  rising  of  disgust,  and  felt 
half  sorry  for  her  hasty  decision.  But  Betty, 
the  maid,  was  ordered  to  arrange  his  toilet, 
and  attire  him  in  a  pretty  new  frock  bought 
on  purpose  for  him  by  Mrs.  Hungerford* 
After  an  absence  of  a  few  hours,  Betty 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  her  prer 
cious  charge — but  what  a  change !  Now, 
perhaps,  my  little  friends  would  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  "  Franky,"  as  he  appeared  in  his  new 
dress.  Well,  we  will  try  to  tell  you  how  he 
looked.  We  have  before  said  that  he  was 
not  quite  two  years  old  ;  a  thick  mass  of 
little  golden  curls  covered  a  well- formed  head ; 
his  eyes  were  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  most 
roguish,  mirth-provoking  expression  ;  his  skin 
was  very  white,  and  his  little  round,  dimpled 
cheeks  wore  a  glow  of  perfect  health.  Hap- 
py childhood !  It  was  well  that  he  did  not 
realize  his  situation.  As  Mrs.  Hungerford' 
looked  upon  him,  she  could  scarcely  believe 
her  own  eyes,  so  marked  was  the  change,  and 
she  clasped  him  warmly  in  her  arms. 
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When  Mr.  Hungerford  returned  to  dinner 
that  day,  he  was  much  gratified  at  the  favor- 
able reception  the  little  orphan  had  received. 
And  when  Mary  told  him  of  her  distrust  at 
first,  and  how  his  altered  appearance  had 
inclined  her  affections  toward  him,  he  had  a 
hearty  laugh  at  her  weakness,  and  playfully 
told  her  that  she  was  just  like  two-thirds 
of  her  sex,  who  gauge  their  affections  for  man- 
"kind  by  their  outward  appearance. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  months,  Mary  de- 
cided to  keep  the  child, — although  she  could 
not  yet  regard  him  with  that  ardent  affection 
which  only  a  mother  knows. 

The  widow  Maynard  was  made  very  happy 
by  the  consciousness  that  her  little  charge 
had  fallen  under  the  care  of  such  kind  protect- 
ors. She  felt  that  she  had  little  to  live  for 
now.  The  only  solicitude  of  her  heart  was 
beyond  harm's  way,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  now  yield  up  her  life  in  peace.  She 
lived  entirely  alone,  and  one  morning  her 
neighbors  found  her  cold  and  lifeless  in  her 
bed.  The  kind-hearted  Mr.  Hungerford 
could  never  quite  forgive  himself  for  not 
having  kept  a  more  watchful  care  over  her 
declining  years,  although  she  had,  during  her 
life,  been  the  recipient  of  many  favors  from 
the  bountifulness  of  his  store. 

As  time  wore  on,  a  little  daughter  was 
ushered  into  Mr.  Hungerford's  family,  who 
engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  kind  lady's 
attention,  and  "Franky,"  for  the  time,  was 
comparatively  neglected.  But  this  little 
flower,  transplanted  from  Heaven,  was  too 
frail  and  delicate  for  earth,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  angels  took  it  home.  This  new 
affliction  fell  very  heavily  upon  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford, and  she  turned  for  consolation  to  the 
little  orphan,  and  bestowed  upon  him,  if 
possible,  more  than  a  mother's  devotion. 
And  this  attachment  continued  to  increase 
with  the  child's  ripening  years,  until  her  very 
existence  seemed  bound  up  in  it. 

"  Franky"  became  a  promising  youth,  and 
his  kind  protectors  regarded  him  as  their  own 
and  only  child.  Every  pains  was  taken  to 
train  him  up  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  he 
repaid  their  kindness  by  dutifulness  and  sub- 
mission to  their  every  wish.  His  evenings 
were  spent  in  study,  his  Sabbaths  at  church ; 


he  avoided  the  company  of  bad  boys,  and 
was  always  punctual  at  school.  He  was  uni- 
versally known  as  a  very  kind-hearted  lad, 
and  at  last  it  became  a  common  phrase  among 
his  mates,  "  As  good  as  Frank  Hungerford.''''   . 

His  guardians  had  carefully  concealed  from 
him  the  real  history  of  his  parentage,  partly 
from  fear  that  it  might  estrange  him  from 
them,  and  partly  because  they  wished  to 
spare  him  the  unhappiness  which  the  dis- 
closui'e  must  cause  him.  But,  when  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  returned  home  from 
school  one  afternoon  with  deep  distress  upon 
his  countenance.  In  alarm  Mrs.  Hungerford 
sought  the  cause.  After  some  persuasion,  he 
replied,  with  sobs, — 

"  The  boys  say  you  are  not  my  mother," 
and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"And  so  I  am  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford, affectionately,  "but  then  I  can  be  just  as 
kind  to  you  as  if  I  were." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  told  the 
whole  story  of  his  early  history.  At  first  he 
was  very  disconsolate,  but  after  repeated 
assurances  that  he  should  always  be  cared 
for,  and  have  a  home,  he  loved  his  guardians 
more  than  ever,  because  of  their  disinterested 
kindness.  He  sought  out  the  grave  of  his 
mother,  and  would  give  his  guardian  no  peace 
until  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  to  her 
memory  a  neat  marble  slab  in  the  old 
churchyard. 

Fortune  is  very  fickle.  None  of  us  can  at 
any  moment  count  safely  upon  success.  Afilic- 
tions  sometimes  overtake  the  very  wisest  and 
best  of  people,  and  an  unexpected  i-eversal 
awaited  the  young  orphan.  He  had  been  pre- 
paring for  college,  with  the  expectation  of 
entering  at  the  next  term.  But  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford was  suddenly  removed  by  death ;  and 
avaricious  creditors  and  crafty  executors  soon 
succeeded  in  defrauding  the  widow  of  her 
entire  property.  She  was  thus  left  in  almost 
destitute  circumstances,  with  feeble  health, 
and  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world.  When 
the  worst  became  known,  she  called  the  boy 
to  her  side — who  was  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year — and  with  deep  agitation  said  to  him, — 

"  Franky,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do 
by  you  as  if  you  were  our  own  child.     It  has 
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been  the  solicitude  of  my  heart  to  see  your 
studies  completed  and  you  established  in  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  you  know  all ;  you 
are  aware  of  my  present  circumstances,  and, 
sad  as  the  parting  will  be,  I  feel  that  we  must 
separate.  You  already  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  to  mold  your  own  fortune.  It 
will  not  require  much  to  support  me.  I  can 
find  some  light  work  to  do,  and  with  a  little 
aid  from  my  brother,  I  can  get  along  very 
well.  You  will  not  think  hard  of  me,  I  know. 
Nothing  but  the  severest  necessity  would  ever 
induce  me  to  part  with  you,"  and,  the  bereaved 
lady  gave  full  vent  to  her  grief 

Frank  regarded  her  for  a  moment.  A  tear 
stood  in  his  large  blue  eyes,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  he  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,— 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  Do 
not  think  I  can  ever  forget  it.  You  proved  a 
kind  parent  to  me  when  I  was  a  helpless 
orphan.  You  are  the  only  mother  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  can  not  now  consent  to 
leave  you  in  affliction.  Heaven  would  never 
forgive  the  act.  I  am  old  enough  to  support 
us  both,  and  while  I  am  blessed  with  health 
you  shall  never  know  want." 

And  he  always  kept  his  pledge.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  finding  employment,  and  cheer- 
fully devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  support 
of  her  who  had  been  so  good  to  him  in  his 
young  days  of  helplessness  ;  and  he  experi- 
enced an  inexpressible  happiness  in  thus 
being  able  to  repay  her  kindness. 


THE  PEN   OF   IRON. 

WHEN  Bishop  Latimer  was  on  his  trial,  he 
at  first  answered  carelessly.  But  pres- 
ently he  heard  the  pen  going  behind  the 
tapestry,  which  was  taking  his  words — then 
he  was  careful  what  he  said.  There  is  an 
all-recording  pen  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
skies  taking  down  our  words  and  acts  for 
judgment. 

It  is  a  pen  of  iron.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a 
diamond."  It  graves  deep  its  records  on  the 
imperishable  tablets  of  Eternity — a  record  of 


every  thought,  word,  and  act.  How  ought 
we  to  live,  since  we  can  almost  hear  the  all- 
recording  pen  going  every  hour,  since  we 
know  that  every  day  we  are  filling  a  page  in 
the  books  that  shall  be  opened  at  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  record  is  imperishable  as 
Eternity. 

A  rich  landlord  in  England  once  performed 
an  act  of  tyrannical  injustice  to  a  widowed 
tenant.  The  widow's  son,  who  saw  it,  be- 
came a  painter,  and  years  after  succeeded  in 
placing  a  painting  of  that  scene  where  their 
oppressor  saw  it.  As  his  eye  fell  on  the  pic- 
ture, the  rich  man  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
and  offered  any  sum  to  puichase  it  that  he 
might  put  it  out  of  his  sight.  If  every  scene 
of  wickedness  through  which  a  man  passes, 
should  be  painted,  and  paintings  hung  about 
him,  so  that  he  would  always  see  the  portrait 
of  himself  with  the  evil  passions  expressed  on 
his  countenance,  and  himself  in  the  very  act 
of  wickedness,  he  would  be  wretched.  Such 
a  picture  generally  thei'e  is ;  and  in  Eternity 
the  sinner  will  dwell  in  it ;  for  every  feature 
and  lineament  of  the  soul,  in  every  feeling  and 
act  of  wickedness,  is  portrayed  imperishably, 
and  will  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  uni- 
verse for  ever. 

By  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  made  to  form  the  exact 
portrait  of  him  on  whom  they  shine.  We 
are  all  living  in  the  sunlight  of  Eternity, 
which  is  transferring  to  plates  more  enduring 
than  brass,  with  all  its  attendant  circum- 
stances. 

Interesting  to  the  antiquarian  is  the  moment 
when  he  drags  out  from  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
some  obelisk,  on  which  the  "pen  of  iron,  and 
the  point  of  a  diamond"  have  graven  the 
portrait, ,  the  attitudes,  the  dresses,  and  the 
pursuits  of  men,  who  lived  and  died  three 
thousand  years  ago.  But  none  can  utter  the 
interest  of  that  moment  when,  from  the 
silence  of  Eternity,  shall  be  brought  out  tab- 
lets thick  set  with  the  sculptured  history  of  a 
sinful  soul,  and  men  and  angels,  with  the 
sinner  himself,  shall  gaze  appalled  on  the 
faithful  portraiture  of  a  life  of  sin.  Eemem- 
ber,  then.  O  transgressor,  you  must  meet  the 
record  of  your  life  in  Eternity,  and  answer  for 
every  sin. 
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THE  Indians  were  not  the  first  inhabitants 
of  our  continent ;  for  their  own  legends 
tell  us  that  they  came  down  from  the  frozen 
North,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
country,  conquering  the  civilized  people  who 
then  lived  in  it.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  the  mounds  and  fortifications  of  this 
ancient  people  may  still  be  seen,  while  the 
dense  forests  of  Central  America  cover  the 
ruins  of  their  magnificent  cities.  Even  the 
names  of  these  great  nations  have  been  lost, 
and  the  traveler  gazes  with  melancholy  won- 
der on  the  mysterious  relics  of  their  fallen 
splendor.  One  of  these  ruins  is  on  the  shores 
of  Yucatan.  The  natives  call  it  Tuloom,  and 
a  poet  thus  describes  it : — 


On  the  coast  of  Yucatan, 
As  untenanted  of  man 
As  a  castle  under  ban, 

By  a  doom, 
For  the  deeds  of  bloody  hours, 
Overgrown  with  tropic  bowers, 
Stand  the  Teocallis  towers 

Of  Tuloom. 

All  the  grandeur  of  the  woods, 
And  the  greatness  of  the  floods, 
And  the  sky  that  overbroods, 

Dress  a  tomb, 
Where  the  stucco  drops  away, 
And  the  bat  avoids  the  day, 
In  the  chambers  of  decay 

In  Tuloom. 

Toward  the  forest  is  displayed, 
On  the, terrace,  a  fa9ade 
With  devices  overlaid, 
And  the  bloom 
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Of  the  vine  of  sculpture  led 
O'er  the  soffit  overhead 
Was  a  fancy  of  the  dead 
Of  Tuloom. 

Here  are  corridors,  and  there, 
From  the  terrace,  goes  a  stair. 
And  the  way  is  broad  and  fair 

To  the  room         / 
Where  the  inner  altar  stands, 
And  the  mortar's  tempered  sands 
Bear  the  print  of  human  hands 

In  Tuloom. 

When  the  night  is  wild  and  dark. 
And  a  roar  is  in  the  park, 
And  the  liglitning,  to  its  mark. 

Cuts  the  gloom, 
All  the  region,  on  the  mght, 
Eushes  upward  from  the  night, 


In  a  thunder-crash  of  light 
O'er  Tuloom. 

O  !  could  such  a  flash  recall 
All  the  flamens  to  their  hall, 
All  the  idols  on  the  wall, 

In  the  fume 
Of  the  Indian  sacrifice. 
All  the  lifted  hands  and  eyes. 
All  the  laughters  and  the  cries 

Of  Tuloom. 

All  the  kings  in  feathered  pride. 
All  the  people  like  a  tide. 
And  the  voices  of  the  bride 

And  the  groom  ! 
But,  alas  !  the  prickly  pear. 
And  the  owlets  of  the  air. 
And  the  lizards  make  a  huF 

Of  Tuloom. 


5  €\mUx  0f  getos. 


TiURINGr  the  past  month  two  most  remarkable  rail- 
-*-'  road  accidents  have  occurred  ; — one  on  the  Hud- 
son River  road,  at  Yonkers,  where  the  express  train  ran 
at  full  speed  into  the  depot,  destroying  the  locomotive 
and  two  cars,  but  killing  no  one.  The  other  occurrence 
was  on  the  Great  Western  road,  when  the  express 
ti'ain  from  Buffalo  came  in  collision  with  a  tree  blown 
across  the  track,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of 
Springfield,  a  station  twentj^-five  miles  west  of  Erie. 
The  severe  gale  from  the  lake  had  torn  up  a  hemlock, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  it  angularly  over  the 
track.  The  tree  struck  the  rails  about  twenty  feet 
from  its  roots.  The  evening  was  dark  and  stormy. 
The  accident  occurred  in  the  woods,  which  rendered 
objects  less  distinct.  The  train  had  been  delayed  some 
hour  and  a  half  at  Erie,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Buffalo  train.  When  the  collision  happened,  it  was 
moving  at  the  velocity  of  foi-ty  miles  per  Iwur.  The 
crash  was  awful.  The  tree,  two  feet  in  diameter,  was 
broken  in  three  places,  and  shivered  as  if  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt.  The  locomotive  was  smashed  to  pieces 
and  destroyed.  It  turned  over  and  over  three  times. 
The  boiler  was  broken,  letting  the  steam  and  scalding 
water  out  to  add  to  the  alarm  and  danger.  The  ten- 
der and  two  baggage  cars  were  hurled  upon  the  fi'ag- 
ments  of  the  locomotive,  and  smashed  into  one  common 
wi'eck.  The  first  three  passenger  cars,  filled  with 
people,  were  dashed  upon  the  I'uins  of  the  baggage 
cars  and  engine.  They  were  badly  broken  and  turned 
bottom  side  up.  The  last  three  cars  of  the  train  were 
not  thrown  from  the  traclv,  nor  very  badly  disabled. 
The  horror  and  confusion  of  the  scene  were  indescriba- 
ble. The  train  had  over  four  hiindred  passengers. 
The  shock  hurled  them  from  their  seats,  and  piled 
them  up  in  terrible  confusion.  The  collision  occurred 
before  the  engineer  had  time  to  whistle  down  the 
breaks,  let  off  steam,  reverse  the  motion,  or  even  jump 
for  his  own  life.     He  was  pitched  out  head  foremost 


into  the  ditch  among  the  limbs.  The  fireman  followed 
suit,  and  the  baggage-masters  piled  after  them,  all  of 
whom  received  severe  flesh  bruises;  but,  strange  to 
say,  escaped  instant  death,  and  managed  to  crawl  from 
under  the  ruins  of  broken  cars  and  fragments  of  smashed 
baggage.  But,  more  miraculous  still,  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  killed,  or  even  had  broken  bones.  Many 
received  slight  injuries,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
shocked  and  scared. 


A  NEW  WHEELBARROW  has  bccu  inveutcd.  Do  not 
laugh,  for  it  is  a  good  invention.  It  is  veiy  wonderful 
it  has  not  been  thought  of  before.  The  wheel  is  placed 
under  the  center,  so  that  none  of  the  weight  of  the  load 
rests  upon  the  bands.  A  man  can  wheel  twice  the 
usual  weight. 


The  first  bell  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  says  the 
Salem  Gazette,  was  purchased  in  1784;  before  that 
time  there  was  a  singular  substitute,  as  appears  by  a 
vote  passed  in  1630:  "That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his 
horn  half  an  hour  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day 
and  on  lecture  days,  and  receive  one  pound  of  pork 
annually  for  his  services  fi-om  each  family." 


It  is  with  deep  regTet  that  we  have  read  the  account 
of  the  murder  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Matthew  F.  Ward. 
It  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  mo>t  shocking  incidents 
we  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  record.  Mr.  Butler, 
the  murdered  teacher,  is  described  as  a  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  man.  He  had  punished,  with  no 
great  severity,  a  little  bi'other  of  Ward,  for  eating  chest- 
nuts in  school,  and  for  telling  a  falsehood.  The  latter 
had  gone  home  and  given  his  bnithur  his  own  version 
of  the  case;  and  he  had  deliberately  purchased  and 
loaded  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  which  he  went  to  the 
school  room,  and  shot  Mr.  Butler  in  cold  blood  and 
without  a  word  of  explanation.     He  has  very  properly 
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beea  committed,  with  another    brother,  by  whom  he 
■was  aided,  oa  charge  of  murder. 


It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Association,  to  keep  the  building  open  for 
an  indefinite  period,  as  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  industry  and  art.  Since  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, the  receipts  are  said  to  have  averaged  more  than 
$4,000  per  day,  while  the  current  expenses  have  been 
but  $600.  The  building  is  comfortably  warmed.  The 
pleasure  which  our  citizens  and  others  have  derived 
fi'om  visiting  the  exhibition  will  thus  be  prolonged,  and 
as  the  winter  is  with  many  a  season  of  leisure,  we  pre- 
sume that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  a  place  of  great 
resort 

"We  find  the  following  highly  encouraging  news  in  a 
San  Francisco  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
"  Our  city  has  become  a  city  of  churches,  and  the  Sab- 
bath day  is  regarded  almost  universally  as  a  day  of 
rest  Society  is  blessed  with  the  presence  of  women, 
who  are  now  flocking  to  our  shores  in  vast  numbers, 
bringing  the  children  of  the  East  to  bless  and  cheer  the 
sterner  sex.  Gambling  is  fast  dying  out.  Houses 
that  one  year  ago  would  have  rented  for  §3,000  to 
fojOOO  per  mouth  for  gambling  purposes,  are  now 
offered  for  business  marts  at  $1,000  to  fl,500  per 
month.  On  '  Long  Wharf,'  where  one  year  ago  there 
were  over  a  dozen  gambling  houses,  there  is  now'  but  one 
in  operation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  promi- 
nent places." 

A  Chinese  church  is  to  be  built  in  San  Francisco, 
42  by  45  feet,  three  stories  high.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  moral  and  religious  instruction  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  George  Athei,  of  the  Seep  Yap  Company. 


The  centre  of  the  population  of  the  New  England 
States,  is  very  near  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
result  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  population  of  the  six 
States,  east  and  west,  and  nortli  and  south  of  a  line,  and 
by  placing  one-half  of  the  population  on  each  side  of 
the  lines. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  twelve  in  number,  embrace 
a  superficial  area  of  about  six  thousand  one  hundred 
square  miles.  Four  of  the  islands  are  rocky  and  unin- 
habitable. 


The  EMPEEoa  of  Hayti  has  ordered  that  all  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  Protestant  religious  books,  shall  be 
admitted  into  his  island  duty  free. 


In  consequence  of  the  organization  of  fast  trains  on 
all  the  railways  the  distances  between  the  capitals  of 
Europe  are  reduced  as  follows :  from  Paris  to  Berlin 
via  Brussels  and  Cologne,  forty-three  hours ;  from  Lon- 
don to  Berlin,  forty-two  hours;  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
thirty-one' hours;  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  hours;  from  London  to 
Vienna  via  Paris,  Strasburg,  Munich  and  Salzburg,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  hours.     By  means  of  the  steam- 


ers on  the  Danube,  the  distance  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople is  now  effected  in  from  six  to  eight  days. 

The  Boston  Medical  Journal  has  an  account  of  a 
man  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  drinker  among 
men  in  America,  if  not  on  the  globe.  He  is  living,  in 
excellent  health,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetualj^hirst.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, three  gallons  of  water  is  a  very  short  daily  al- 
lowance for  him,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  it  seems, 
for  him  to  live  through  the  night  with  loss  tlian  a  pail- 
full.  With  this  immense  amount  of  cold  water  daily 
poured  into  the  stomach,  Mr.  Webb  has  been  in  good 
health  and  spirits. 

By  the  last  official  returas  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  six  New  England  States,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  dmingthe  year  was  541,983.  The  whole 
cost  of  instruction  for  the  year  was  $2,055,131.65.  In 
Vermont  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  was  $2.22 ;  in 
Maine,  $1.34;  in  Connecticut,  $1.35;  in  Rhode  Island, 
$1.64.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  each  town 
to  raise  by  tax  at  least  $1.50  per  child,  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund.  All  the 
towns  complied  with  this  condition  last  year. 


The  St.  Louis  Republican  reports  that  the  Prairies 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  have  been  on  fire  extensively 
of  late.  They  were  probably  set  through  carelessness, 
or  by  hunters  in  pursuit  of  game.  Great  damage  has 
ensued  to  woods,  fields,  stacked  grain,  &c. 


A  BOY  came  to  me,  says  a  Michigan  colporteur,  for 
temperance  tracts.  Of  this  noble  spirited  boy,  I  after- 
wards learned  the  following  fact :  A  relative  of  his  in 
a  groceiy  had  poured  out  a  dram  of  liquor  in  a  tumbler 
to  drink.  The  boy  stepped  forward  and  put  a  tempei"- 
ance  tract  over  the  mouth  of  his  tumbler.  The  man 
took  it  up,  and  the  first  words  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
Avere,  "  No  drunkard  shall  inhei-it  the  kingdom  of 
God."  He  dashed  the  glass  on  the  floor,  exclaiming, 
"  That  is  the  last  of  my  drinking  liquor,  God  being  my 
helper."    He  has  kept  his  resolution. 


Alluding  to  the  vessels  in  Hobson's  Bay  and  the 
Yara  in  Australia,  the  Argus  says :  "  The  forest  of  ves- 
sels which  meets  the  eye  whenever  it  is  directed  sea- 
ward is  singular  and  striking ;  yet  their  number  can 
scarcely  be  realized  unless  when  committed  to  paper. 
On  making  inquiries  for  this  purpose,  we  find  tiiat 
there  are  eight  steam  vessels,  seventy-three  ships, 
eighty-nine  barks,  fifty-five  brigs,  and  fifty-eight 
schooners,  all  lying  at  anchor,  either  delivering  or 
taking  in  cargo,  in  the  port  of  Melbourne  alone.  The 
whole  makes  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
vessels;  which,  if  averaged  at  three  hundi'ed  and 
ninety  tons  each,  would  make  a  total  of  no  less  than 
84,900  tons  of  shipping  at  one  time  in  that  harbor. 
Thjs  is  independent  of  schooners  used  as  lighters,  steam 
tugs,  barges,  <fec." 


THE  TEACHER'S  DESK, 
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%\t  todj^r's  Jesli. 


CURIOUS    FACTS. 

1.  Velocitt. — The  velocity  of  a  ship  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour ;  of  a  race-horse,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  ;  of  a  bird,  from  fift}"^  to  sixty  miles ;  of  the 
clouds  in  a  violent  hurricane,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
miles ;  of  sound,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles ; 
of  a  cannon  ball,  as  found  by  experiment,  from  six  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  miles  (the  common  estimate  is 
much  too  low);  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  68,000 
miles  (more  than  a  hundred  times  swifter  than  a 
cannon  ball),  of  Mercury,  105,005  miles;  of  light,  about 
800,000,000  miles,  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
95,000,000  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes,  or  about  a 
million  times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball ;  and  the  ex- 
ceeding velocity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  human  mind  is 
beyond  all  estimate. 

2.  Noise  in  Shells. — On  placing  a  sea-shell  to  the 
ear,  a  curious  resonance  is  heard  from  within,  which  re- 
sembles the  noise  of  the  distant  ocean :  this  is  caused 
by  the  hollow  form  of  the  shell,  and  its  polished  sur- 
face, enabling  it  to  receive  and  return  the  beatings  of 
all  sounds  that  chance  to  be  trembling  in  the  air. 

3.  How  Kentucky  got  its  Name. — The  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  of  Kentucky  has  been  accounted 
for  in  different  ways,  both  ingenious  and  plausible.  The 
latest  analysis  of  the  word  Kentucky,  that  we  have 
heard,  we  had  a  few  days  ago  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
hunter,  now  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  When 
Boon  first  came  to  that  country  it  was  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  no  tribe  of  Indians,  but  was  the  common 
hunting  ground  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. The  rich  valleys  were  covered  with  a  chapparal 
of  cane,  bearing  a  small  berry,  on  which  the  turkeys 
came  in  countless  numbers  to  feast.  Thus,  it  was 
enough  for  the  whites  to  call  it  the  land  of"  Cane  and 
Turkey.^'  The  Indians,  trying  to  pronounce  the  same 
words,  got  it  Kentuckee,  from  that  it  was  abbreviated 
into  Kentuck,  and  finally  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
known,  Kentucky — the  land  of  Cane  and  Turkey. 

4.  A  Village  in  a  Tree. — A  missionary  describes  a 
tribe  in  South  Africa,  called  Bakones,  who  live  in  huts, 
perched  on  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  to  which  they 
mount  by  notches  cut  in  its  trank.  He  climbed  up  and 
visited  these  huts,  which  had  only  a  single  room  about 
six  feet  across,  but  which  contained  all  that  was  need- 
ful for  the  simple  people,  their  bed,  cooking  yessels, 
and  a  few  other  things.  He  counted  twenty  huts, 
The  tree  is  described  as  a  species  of  fig-tree ;  and  the 
custom  is  adopted  as  security  agamst  lions  that  prowl 
about  in  large  numbers. 


and  with  a  pen  prettily  entwined  with  beads — the  gift, 
perhaps,  of  the  fair  owner  of  the  album  that  is  to  be — 
then  it  ceases  to  bs  "  amusement ;"  it  is  "  real"  poetry  ; 
it  is  our  golden  age.  Now  the  golden  ink  is  made 
thus  : — Procure  a  shell  of  gold,  and  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  wash  off  the  gold  from  the  shell  with  thin  gum 
water,  and  put  it  into  a  veiy  small  vial,  such  as  is  used 
for  permanent  ink  for  linen ;  when  used,  it  needs  only  to 
be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  is  dipped  in;  after 
writing,  the  gum  causes  the  gold  to  adhere  to  the  paper. 
Where  there  is  any  fl.)urishing,  or  ornamental  writing, 
parts  of  it  may  be  briglitened  by  burnishing ;  that  is, 
rubbing  the  lines  with  a  piece  of  smooth  steel  or  a  piece 
of  ivory. 


PROBLEMS. 

1.  Three  men,  A,  B  and  C,  travel  the  same  way 
round  an  island,  73  miles  in  circumference.  A  goes 
5  miles  an  hour,  B  8  miles  an  hour,  and  C  10  miles  an 
hour.  How  long  will  it  be  before  they  all  come  to- 
gether again?  Required  a  solution  by  Algebra  or 
Arithmetic.  a.  k.  h. 

2.  A  sloth  climbs  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  9|  inches 
each  day,  and  slides  down  6f  inches  each  night.  How 
long  will  it  take  him  to  reach  a  limb  45^  feet  from  the 
ground  ? 


BT    W.    H.   B. 

1.  In  every  hedge  my  second  is, 

As  well  as  eveiy  tree ; 
And  when  poor  school-boys  act  amias, 

It  often  is  their  fee. 
My  fiist — most  strange  ! — is  always  wicked, 

Yet  ne'er  committed  sin  ; 
My  total  for  my  first  is  fitted. 

Composed  of  brass  or  tin. 

2.  My  first  is  a  foreign  herb ;  my  second  is  nearly 
my  whole,  and  though  one  part  of  my  face  is  generally 
clean,  I  am  a  very  black  sort  of  gentleman.  Without 
my  whole,  you  could  not  partake  of  my  first. 


How  TO  MAKE  Golden  Ink. — It  is  a  veiy  "  interest- 
ing" amusement  to  write  one's  "own  verses"  in  the  al- 
bum of  a  "  friend ;"  but  when  it  is  done  in  golden  ink, 


ANAGRAMS. 
Appear  not  at  Elba. 
Gieat  helps. 
Got  as  a  clue. 
Hard  case. 
Comical  trade. 

6.  Sly  ware. 

7.  Golden  land. 

8.  Best  in  prayer. 


The  answers  for  this  and    the  November  number 
will  be  found  in  the  next. 
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'THE  FRIENDS  THAT  ARE  FAR  AWAY."— GOOD  TEMPER. 


''€\jt  ^titn^B  tliat  are  fat  Slura^/' 


Music  by  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 


Andanlino. 


1.  Count  not  the  hours,  when  the  silent  wings  Thus  waft  them  in  fairy  flight ;  For     feeling  warm  from  her 

2.  Few  are  the  hearts,  that  have  proved  their  truth  Of  their  early  affection's  vow — Then  let  those  few  be- 
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pu-rest  springs.  Shall  hallow  the  scene  tonight ;       And  while  the  raa-gic    of    joy    is    here,  And  the 
loved  of  youth,  Be  dear  in  their    ab  -  sence  now.        Oh,  vi  -  vid,  long  in  the  faithful  breast.  Shall  the 


r±-grrN, 


CO  -  lors  of  life  are  gay,    Let  us  think  of  those  who  have  loved  us  dear,  The  fi'iends  who  are  far  a- 
gleam  of  remembrance  play,  Like  the  ling'ring  light  in  the  crimson  west,  When  the  day-beam  hath  pass'd  a- 
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way, — Let   us    think  of  those  who  have  loved  us  dear,  The  friends  who  are     far,  far    a  -  way. 
way, — Like  the   liug-'ring  light  in  the  crim-sou  west,  When  the    day-beam  hath  pass'd  a-way. 
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DUETT. 


Words  by  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

n    AUeqrdto. 


•Music  b7  HSNRY  O.  WATSON. 
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1.  Tliere's  not  a  cheap-er  tlung  on  earth,  For  yet  one  half    so        dear  ;       'Tis  worth  more  than  dis- 

2.  A  charm  to  baii-ish    grief  a-way.  To    free  the  bnrw  from    care;     Turns  tears  to  smiles,  makes 

3.  As  smiles  the  rainbow  thro"  the  clou  1.  Whea  threat'ning  storm  begins —      As    mu-sic    'mid    the 

4.  Wliat  may  this  wondrous  spi-rit    be,  With  pow'r  unheard  be   -   fore —   Tliis  charm,  this  bright  di 
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tinguish'd  birth,  Or      thoii-sauds  gain'd  a       year : 
duU-nes3  gay — Spreads  gladness  eve  -  ry  -  -where: 
tem  -  pest  loud,  'J'hat   still     its  sweet  way     wins — 
vin    -    i   -   ty,  Good  ua  -   ture — nothing    more ! 


It    lends  the  day  a      new  de-light — 'Tia 

And  yet  'tis  cheap  as    sum  -  mer  dew,  That 

As  springs  an  arch  a  -  cross  the  tide,  Where 

Good  tem-per, — 'tis  the   choi-cest    gift    That 
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vir  -  tue's  warmest,  warmest  shield;  And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night,  Than  all  the  stiii-s  may 
gems,  that  gems  the  li  -  ly's  breast ;  A  tal  -  is  -  man  for  love  as  true  As  ev  -  er  man  pos- 
waves,  where  waves  conflicting  foam.  So  comes  this   se-raph  to    our  side,  This   an  -  gel     of     our 

gen  -  tie  wo  -  man  home-ward  brings,  And  can  the  poorest  pea-sant  lift,  To    bliss  un-known  to 


yield, —  And  adds  more  beau-ty     to       the  night,  Than  all  the     stars    may     yield, 

sess'd, —       A     tal   -  is  -  man   for    love    as     true     As  ev   -  er      man     pos  -  sess'd. 

home, —      So  comes  this    se  -  raph  to      our    side,  This  an   -  gel       of       our    home, 

kings, —  And  can     the    poor  -  est   pea  -  sant   lift,    To  bliss  un  -  known    to      kings. 
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TRIO 


Music  by  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 


1.  Did  you  see  the     red  rose   on   its    boo  -  ny  green  stem,  As  it      o  -  pen'd  its    lips   for    the 

2.  O,   the   rose     it     has  bloom'd,  it  is    with  er'd— 'tis  dead,  And  its  leaves  blown  away   with  a 
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dew  ?     The  new-ly  fledged  birds,  did  you  look  up  -  on  them,   Just    flutt'ring  their  wings  ere  they 
breath !  The  birds  they  ai-e  gi-own,  they  are  strong,  they  are  fled,  And  the  flower  it  has  done  them  to 
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flew  ?       Did  you  mark  the  young  light  dawning  down  in  the  east.  With  clouds  cold  and  silent  a- 
death !       0,  the  light  brighten'd  forth  o-ver  wood-land  and  dell,  Then  fa  -  ded  and  fa  -  ded   a- 
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Second  verse — Eitard  :  al  Fine. 
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bove  ?    Did  you  hear  the  bellB  ring  at  the  Tillage-spread  feast,  And  see  the  young  bride  and  her 

way !     0,  the  bells  that  were  ringing,  are  tolling  a  knell.  And  the  bride  and  her  love — where  are 
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The  mer  -  ry  bells  ring,  And  see  the  young  bride  and  her  love  ? 
The  bnde  and  her  love, — The  bride  and  her  love — where  are  they  ? 

•^  ■9- 
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Did  you  hear  the  bells  ring, 
And  the  young  bride  and  her  love, 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Seeies. — No.  III.    Time  to  be  obsekved  in 
Eeading. 


HEN   the 

passage 
you  are  read- 
ing expresses 
a  variety  of  pas- 
sions   and     sentiments, 
you  will  easily  perceive  that 
the  parts  of  it  require  different 
lengths  of  time   for  reading.     Of 
the  three  examples  which   follow, 
the  first  is  to  be  read  in  moderate 
time,  the  second  rapidly,  and  the 
third   slowly.      The  examples  are 
from    Collins'    "  Ode    to   the  Pas- 
sions,"  representing    them    trying 
their  skill  in  music : 

1.  First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

2.   Next  Anger  rushed  ;  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings  ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

8.  With  w-o-f-u-1  measures,  w-a-n  D-e-s-p-a-i-r, 
L-o-w,  s-u-1-l-e-n  s-o-u-n-d-s,  his  grief  b-e- 
g-u-i-1-e-d ; 
A  s-o-l-e-m-n,  s-t-r-a-n-g-e,  and  mingled  air ; 
'Twas  s-a-d  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

From  these  examples  you  can  see  that  the 
proper  regard  of  time  is  of  great  importance 
in  reading.  There  are  two  kinds  of  time  to 
be  observed  by  readers,  quantity  and  move- 
ment. The  time  used  in  pronouncing  a  word 
or  syllable  is  called  quantity,  as  in  this  line : 

VOL.  III. — 5 


4.  E-o-1-1  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  r-o-1-1 1 

The  first  and  last  word  should  be  uttered  with 
a  prolonged  sound.  Their  quantity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  words.  In  this 
exercise,  the  quantity  of  the  words  is  short ; 
for  they  are  pronounced  with  a  very  quick,, 
brisk  voice, 

5.  "  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  i" 
Here  it  comes  sparkling. 
And  there  it  lies  darkling; 
Here  smoking  and  frothing. 
Its  tumult  and  wroth  in.. 
It  hastens  along,  conflicting  and  strong. 

The  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
take quantity  for  emphasis  ;  for  though  em- 
phasis denotes  the  force  with  which  words 
are  pronounced,  yet  it  does  not  tell  us  whe- 
ther they  have  a  long  or  short  sound.  Some 
very  emphatic  words  are  very  short  in  quan- 
tity, as  in  Bozzari's  war  cry : 

6.  Strike  !  till  the  last  armed  foe  ezpires ; 
Strike  1  for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  !  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land. 

Other  words  are  emphatic,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  long  in  quantity,  particularly  in 
passages  expressing  hatred,  sarcasm,  or  irony. 
Rolla,  addressing  the  Peruvians,  says  of  the 
Spaniards : 

7.  They  offer  us  their  p-r-o-t-e-c-t-i-o-n ;  a-y-el  such 
p-r-o-t-e-c-t-i-o-n  as  v-u-I-t-u-r-e-s  give  to  I-a-m-b-Sj 
c-o-v-e-r-i-n-g  and  devouring  them. 

Cataline  exclaims  to  the  Roman  Senate  :• 

8.  Your  Consul's  m-e-r-c-i-f-u-1 ;  for  this  a-1-1 

t-h-a-n-k-s. 
He  d-a-r-e-s  not  touch  a  h-a-i-r  of  Cataline. 

Observe  the  prolonged  quantity  of  the 
words  merciful,  all  thanks,  dares,  and  hair, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  same  kind  of  quan- 
tity gives  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  the 
following  sentence  from  Patrick  Henry: 
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GENERA.L  WARREN". 


9.  Are  f-1-e-e-t-s  and  a-r-m-i-e-s  necessary  to  a  work 
of  1-0- v-e  and  r-e-c-o-n-e-i-l-i-a-t-i-o-n? 

Do  not  suppose  that  we  wish  you  to  run 
over  words  hastily  or  inarticulately  when  we 
say  they  have  short  quantity^  or  that  we  wish 
you  to  drawl  out  your  voice  in  a  dull,  tedious 
m-anner  when  the  words  have  long  quantity. 
Firm  and  distinct  pronunciation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  whether  the  quantity  is  long  or 
short. 

In  order  to  express  ourselves  distinctly, 
moderation  is  requisite  with  regard  to  the 
speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy  of  speech 
confounds  all  articulation  and  all  meaning.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  manner 
of  reading,  which  allows  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speaker, 
must  render  every  such  performance  insipid 
and  fatiguing. 

But  the  extreme  of  reading  too  fast  is  much 
more  common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be 
guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown 
into  a  habit,  fow  errors  are  more  difficult  to 
be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper 
degree  of  slowness,  and  with  full  and  clear 
articulation,  is  necessary  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  wish  to  become  good  readers,  and  it  can 
not  be  too  much  recommended  to  them. 

Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dig- 
nity to  the  subject.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to 
the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it 
allows  the  reader  more  easily  to  make ;  and 
it  enables  the  reader  to  swell  all  his  sounds, 
both  with  more  force  and  more  harmony. 
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ONE  of  the  consequences  of  the  singularly 
rapid  growth  of  America,  is,  that  life-re- 
membered things  have  become  already  mat- 
ters of  history.  The  mighty  convulsion  which 
shook  the  strong  fabric  of  European  society 
to  its  very  center,  subverted  the  domination 
of  centuries,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  touch  of 
the  enchanter's  wand,  changed  the  destinies 
of  millions  of  lives,  even  within  the  memory 


of  some  of  the  A'ery  men  through  whose  agency 
Almighty  wisdom  worked  out  its  decree. 

Inasmuch  as  no  human  prescience  could 
have  pointed  out  the  means  to  achieve  this 
wondrous  end,  so  no  human  sagacity  could 
have  imagined  aught  to  avert  its  consumma- 
tion. "  It  was  written  in  the  book  of  destiny." 
The  same  holy  voice  that  from  conflicting 
atoms  called  the  universe  into  existence,  bade 
the  sun  of  freedom  rise,  and  it  was  obeyed — 
it  was  accomplished. 

***** 

At  the  close  of  a  ravr,  comfortless  day,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eventful  year  1775,  a 
group  of  young  men  were  collected  together 
in  a  small  but  neat  and  comfortable  house  in 
the  little  village  of  Lexington.  They  were  in 
whispered  but  earnest  conversation,  and  from 
the  stern  determination  pictured  in  each  coun- 
tenance, it  was  evident  that  no  trivial  matter 
had  drawn  them  together. 

"More  news,"  said  one,  under  his  com- 
pressed teeth ;  "  they  have  determined  that 
Boston  must  suffer.  The  'rebels'  must  be 
stoned  into  subjection,  it  appears." 

"  Well,  they're  right,"  said  another,  "  if 
they  can  do  it.  The  only  means  by  which 
they  can  get  the  Yankees  to  succumb  will  be 
to  kill  them  outright,  ?/ ^Ae?/  let  them;  but 
every  life  now  lost  will  be  a  thousand  gamed 
to  us  :  the  crisis  has  arrived  at  last.  Eoused 
by  continued  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
the  people — not  a  few  factious  individuals, 
who,  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Avould  feign 
an  ardor  which  they  do  not  feel — but  the 
bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  of  the  country — the 
jjeople  begin  to  feel,  to  know,  and  to  deliberate. 
O !  with  what  an  inward  thrill  of  joy  I  gaze 
upon  determined  faces  as  I  pass  along — look 
into  eyes  whose  purpose  shows  itself,  though 
yet  unspoken — meet  the  stern  grasp  instead 
of  the  easy,  careless  salutation  ! — proofs  that 
one  secret  but  overwhelming  thought  pervades 
all  hearts." 

"True,  Russell,"  replied  the  other,  "the 
people  are  prepared ;  but,  to  act  in  general 
concert,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover  one 
man,  whose  evident  and  unquestionable  fitness 
would  declare  him  fated  to  direct  the  whole." 

"  And  so  we  shall :  that  Providence  which 
has  so  surely  decreed  the  evil,  will  not  deny 
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us  the  means.  I  myself  know  one,  who,  if 
his  present  promise  be  but  an  earnest  of  his 
future  greatness,  will  achieve  a  name  whose 
glories  will  overshadow  even  the  brightest : 
modest  in  deportment,  reserved  in  manner, 
an  enemy  to  ambition,  uniting  in  a  curious 
degree  the  opposites  of  caution  and  energy, 
prudent  in  deciding,  but  firm  and  prompt  in 
action,  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  his  deeds  will 
keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  from  age  to  age,  till '  time  beholds 
the  ^vreck  of  all.'  " 
"  His  name  ?" 
"  George  Washington." 
And  that  undying  name,  which,  uttered 
since,  has  made  the  hearts  of  millions  swell 
with  rapturous  thrill,  was  listened  to  without 
one  quickened  pulse. 

"  But  what  of  Warren  V  resumed  Russell. 
"  Has  he  been  sounded  V 

"No  need  of  sounding,  when  every  feeling 
of  his  honest,  manly  heart  is  indexed  in  his 
face." 

"  How  is.  it  that  we  never  see  him  f 
"  His  home  is  now  his  sole  consideration. 
I  know  him  well :  the  universal  thought  which 
fills  all  hearts,  his  is  not  exempt  from.  But 
his  young  wife  and  infant  make  him  cling  to 
home  as  to  a  paradise :  to  lose  them,  would 
be  to  him  perdition." 

"  I  think  you  misjudge  him,"  said  one  of 
the  group.  "  There's  more  of  the  stern  sacri- 
ficing virtue  of  the  Roman  character  in  War- 
ren than  you  give  him  credit  for.  But  see, 
he  is  here." 

It  was  thus  unexpectedly  that  Warren  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  among  the  confeder- 
ated patriots. 

Many  months  had  they  met  together  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs,  and  never  before  had  he  taken 
any  part  in  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he  was  accused  of 
at  least  lukewarmness  by  the  ardent  partisans 
who  had  embarked  in  the  (as  yet  hardly  de- 
fined) enterprise,  hand  and  heart,  body  and 
soul ! 

Delighted  at  this  spontaneous  evidence  of 
his  willingness  to  join  in  their  deliberations, 
they  welcomed  Warren  with  enthusiasm.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  first  man  in  the  ]  ilace, 


and  consequently  his  countenance  and  support 
would  bring  fresh  converts  to  the  cause,  cheer 
its  supporters,  and  make  the  wavering  decide. 

The  appearance  of  Warren  was  striking  in 
the  extreme.  Young,  tall,  and  of  elegant  pro- 
portions, he  possessed  the  indefinable  aspect 
of  superiority  to  which  men  in  their  despite 
pay  homage — the  nobility  of  Nature,  stamped 
by  Heaven's  own  hand  upon  his  brow. 

The  first  cordial  salutation  over,  there  was 
a  pause,  and  slight  embarrassment  crept  over 
the  features  of  all,  but  it  was  dissipated  in  an  in- 
stant by  Warren's  frank  and  noble  words : — 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  why  dissimulation 
— why  the  semblance  of  restraint,  when*  this 
nervous  grasp,  like  an  electric  touch,  declares 
our  hearts  to  beat  in  unison — our  country's 
cause  f 

"To  the  death!"  they  all  cried,  simultane- 
ously, catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker. 

"Aye,  to  the  death!"  replied  Warren,  with 
flashing  eye  and  startling  emphasis — "to  the 
death !  What  luxury  of  life  compares  with 
such  a  glorious  destiny,  to  die  for  liberty ! 
Heaven  grant  it  may  be  mine !  To  my  be- 
loved country  I.  have  dedicated  every  thought : 
let  me  but  seal  her  freedom  with  my  blood, 
and  'twill  be  happiness  to  die." 

The  animated  discussion  that  followed 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  an  individual,  who,  breathless  with  impetu- 
ous haste,  burst  upon  the  assembly. 

"  Men  of  Lexington !"  said  he,  "  it  behooves 
you  to  be  prepared !  Brace  your  nerves 
for  the  coming  conflict !  the  thunder-cloud 
grows  darker !" 

"The  news  from  Concord?"  demanded 
Warren,  to  whom  the  speaker  was  known. 

"News,"  said  the  comer,  "which  I  know 
will  stir  up  the  best  blood  within  each  heart 
here.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  general  that  we  have  been  for  some 
time  past  collecting  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  he  is  determined  that,  cost  what  it  may, 
they  shall  be  seized ;  and  a  strong  detachment 
is  even  on  its  road  from  Boston.  In  a  day  or 
two  it  will  pass  through  the  village." 

"  Brave  news  !"  cried  Russell ;  "  now  is  the 
time  to  strike  !" 

"  Hold  ! — let  us  not  lose  sight  of  prudence 
in  our  impetuosity,"  replied   Warren.      "  It 
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will  be  difficult  to  let  our  foes  pass  without 
some  demonstration  of  opposal — but  pass  they 
must.  'Tsvill  take  many  days  ere  they  can 
retrace  their  steps — and  then,  if  I  augur 
rightly,  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  enough 
friends  to  make  their  return  more  difficult 
\han  they  imagine." 

"  But  why  not  assemble  at  Concord  ?"  said 
one;  "the  anjis  and  ammunition  there  col- 
lected will  be  useful  in  our  hands,  and  a  heavy 
loss  if  seized." 

"  Take  no  heed  for  that,"  replied  Warren  ; 
"they  have  been  dispersed  long  ago — some 
in  our  very  neighborhood.  No,  no — the 
time,  the  time  is  all  we  want  now.  Let  it  be 
understood  by  all  that  our  enemies  may  pass 
unmolested,  but  every  inch  of  their  return 
must  be  disputed." 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  their  leader — 
for  such  was  Warren  conceded  to  be — the 
small  knot  of  patriots,  soon  to  be  swolen  into 
a  mass,  separated  for  the  night. 

A  few  days  after,  a  strong  detachment  of 
military  did  pass  through  Lexington ;  and  the 
quiet  of  its  inhabitants,  and  apparently  desert- 
ed state  of  their  houses,  had  an  ominous  look  to 
some  of  the  most  thinking.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history,  that  in  a  conversation  respecting  it 
between  two  officers,  one  said : — 

"  See,  I  knew  they  dared  not  oppose  i^s : 
the  houses  are  shut  up,  the  windows  closed," 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  other,  "  we  shall 
be  fired  at  from  these  very  windows  on  our  re- 
turn.'''' 

A  week  passed  rapidly  over,  and,  by  dint 
of  extraordinary  exertion,  the  dozen  or  two 
patriots  had  increased  their  strength  to  hun- 
dreds. The  British  detachment  seized  the  few 
useless  arms  found  at  Concord ;  and  the  officer 
in  command,  either  deeming  the  information 
to  be  overdrawn,  or,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  wholly  fabricated,  prepared  to  return  to 
Boston,  then  their  head-quarters. 

It  is  now  the  close  of  the  day.  Warren  is 
seated  in  his  chamber,  his  wife  opposite,  and 
their  sole  hope,  their  infant  child,  sleeping  in 
his  cradle.  Not  unconscious  of  the  high  as- 
pirations that  fill  his  soul  is  she,  the  sharer  of 
every  thought,  the  soother  of  every  sorrow, 
the  stimulater,  the  adviser ;  and  does  she  en- 
tertain one  selfish  feeling?      No.      Knowing 


the  power  that  woman  always  has  to  shape 
the  thought  and  to  direct  the  energy,  even 
now,  when  every  moment  threatened  instant 
parting,  did  she  smother  her  almost  devotion, 
and  with  a  kindling  eye  and  cheerfiil  look, 
belying  the  woman's  heart  that  trembled  in 
her  bosom,  smile  an  approval  on  the  glorioiis 
cause  he  had  undertaken, 

"The  moment  approaches,  wife  of  my 
bosom,"  said  he,  "when  you  must  yield  up 
every  domestic,  gentle  thought,  and  cheerfully 
bear  the  cross  which  the  need  of  our  coimtry 
imposes.  Heaven  knows  how  tenderly,  how 
truly  do  I  love  thee ;  and  may  the  sacrifice  I 
make  in  leaving  this  my  happy  home,  be  the 
best  proof  of  devotedness,  and  prove  propi- 
tious to  our  cause !" 

"  Go,  Warren— go  !"  said  the  heroic  wife, 
the  fire  of  patriotism  beaming  in  her  eyes. 
"  To  me  you  owe  but  love,  which  you  have 
paid  to  the  uttermost ;  but  to  your  country, 
if  need  be,  you  owe  your  life ;  and  though  in 
that  life  is  mine  intwined,  yet  would  I  give  up 
all  to  insure  my  country's  weal !" 

"  Fit  wife  for  a  patriot !"  said  the  lofty 
Warren  ;  "  the  thought  of  thee  and  thy  heart's 
desolation  was  the  only  obstacle  that  came 
between  me  and  my  soul-cherished  hopes: 
nobly  have  you  answered  me.  Now,  my  op- 
pressed, beloved  country,  I  am  all  thine  owa. !" 

This  heart-uttered  aspiration  was  fitly  an- 
swered by  a  distant  shout. 

"  Ha !  they  come  so  soon ! — 'tis  well.  My 
arms,  my  heroine — ^my  arms  !  One  kiss,  my 
child,"  cried  Warren,  "  and  then  for  a  name 
that  must  endure !  No  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  this  glorious  effort,  but  will  be  honored  by 
a  nation's  tears,  remembered  in  a  people's 
gratitude."  Snatching  a  kiss  from  his  sleep- 
ing infant,  he  hastily  armed  himself,  and  era- 
bracing  his  tearless,  but  fearfully  excited  wife, 
cried,  "  Wife  of  my  bosom,  let  me  have  thy 
benediction  upon  my  work,  or  I  shall  go  but 
with  half  a  heart !" 

"  Bless  thee — bless  thee  and  thy  cause !" 
she  replied.  "  Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  would 
rather  live  upon  the  thoughts  of  thy  renown, 
with  but  the  remembrance  of  thy  love  buried 
in  my  heart,  than  share  a  palace  with  an  ene- 
my to  freedom.  Here,  from  my  own  hands, 
take  this  instrument  of  war!     Ear  better 
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thus,  than,  live  to  see  thy  child  a  slave ! 
Farewell !  May  the  God  of  battles  protect 
thee !" 

Not  many  hours  after,  the  first  conflict 
which  opened  the  road  to  freedom  took  place. 
Most  obstinately  was  every  foot  of  ground 
contested  through  the  village.  At  last,  nearly 
cut  to  pieces,  the  remains  of  the  detachment 
fled  like  frightened  sheep  before  the  victorious 
army  of  patriots,  and  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
was  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  adamant  on  the 
imperishable  records  of  fame. 

From  that  day  the  career  of  Warren  was 
one  continued  succession  of  victories ;  but 
never  did  he  see  his  smiling,  happy  home 
again !  The  destiny  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired  awaited  him.  Almost  in  sight  of  the 
Canaan  of  Freedom,  he  ratified  his  devotion 
to  his  country  by  his  blood.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  his  hope's  consummation,  with 
the  shout  of  triumph  in  his  ears,  he  yielded 
up  his  life,  encouragement  on  his  lip. 

"  Be  firm,"  he  cried — "  flinch  not !  behold 
your  baimers ! — stand  fast !  Ye  battle  for  the 
right !"  And  then  the  heroic  Warren — his 
eye  flashing  defiance  even  in  the  moment  of 
death — ^by  his  glorious  example,  stimulated 
his  living  companions  to  a  fresh  exertion,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  upon  that  ground  which  is 
now  hailed  as  the  landmark  of  liberty.  His 
last  fight  sealed  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
and  gave  freedom  to  a  world. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF   "SWEET  HOME." 

"  A  S  I  sit  at  my  window  here  in  Washing- 
■L\.  ton,  watching  the  course  of  great  men,  and 
the  destiny  of  party,  I  meet  often  with  strange 
contradictions  in  this  eventful  life.  The  most 
remarkable  was  that  of  John  Howard  Payne, 
author  of  '  Sweet  Home.'  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally. He  occupied  the  rooms  under  me 
for  some  time,  and  his  conversation  was  so 
captivating  that  I  often  spent  whole  days  in 
his  apartments.  He  was  an  applicant  for 
ofiice  at  the  time — consul  at  Tunis — from 
which  he  had  been  removed.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  was  to  see  the  poet  subjected  to  the 


humiliation  of  office-seeking  !  Of  an  evening 
we  would  walk  along  the  street.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  see  some  family  circle  so 
happy,  and  forming  so  beautiful  a  group,  that 
we  would  stop,  and  then  pass  silently  on. 

"  On  such  occasions  he  would  give  a  history 
of  his  wanderings,  his  trials,  and  all  the  cares 
incident  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  poverty, 
'  How  often,'  said  he  once,  '  have  I  been  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  or 
some  other  city,  and  heard  persons  singing,  or 
the  hand-organ  playing  "  Sweet  Home,"  with- 
out a  shilling  to  buy  the  next  meal,  or  a  place 
to  lay  my  head.  The  world  has  literally 
sung  my  song  until  every  heart  is  familiar 
with  its  melody.  Yet  I  have  been  a  wanderer 
from  my  boyhood.  My  country  has  turned 
me  ruthlessly  from  office ;  and  in  old  age  I 
have  to  submit  to  humiliation  for  bread.' 
Thus  he  would  complain  of  his  hapless  lot. 
His  only  wish  was  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
be  buried  by  strangers,  and  sleep  in  obscurity. 

"  I  met  him  one  day  looking  unusually  sad. 
'  Have  you  got  your  consulate  V  said  I.  '  Yes, 
and  leave  in  a  week  for  Tunis ;  I  shall  never 
return.' 

"  The  last  expression  was  not  a  political  faith. 
Far  from  it.  Poor  Payne !  his  wish  was 
realized — he  died  at  Tunis.  Whether  his  re- 
mains have  been  brought  to  this  country,  I 
know  not.  They  should  be,  and  if  none 
others  would  do  it,  let  the  homeless  through- 
out the  world  give  a  penny  for  a  monument 
to  Payne.  I  knew  him,  and  will  give  my 
penny  for  an  inscription  like  the  following : — 

"here  lies 
J.  HOWARD  PAYNE, 

THE    AUTHOR    OF    '  SWEET    HOME,' 

A  AVANDERER  IN   LIFE  ;    HE  WHOSE    SONGS  WERE 

SUNG   IN   EVERY   TONGUE,  AND    FOUND 

AN   ECHO    IN    EVERY    HEART, 

NEVER    HAD    A    HOME. 

HE    DIED 
IN    A    FOREIGN    LAND." 

The  above  melancholy  memoir  was  written 
by  a  friend  in  Washington.  Who  of  our 
Schoolmates  that  have  heard  that  heart-melt- 
ing song,  would  not  respond  to  the  same  call 
for  a  penny,  even  if  they  are  not  homeless  1 
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THE  common  flsa,  as  every  one  knows,  will, 
without  much  apparent  effort,  jump  two 
hundred  times  its  own  length,  and  several 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  are  said  to  be  able  to 
perform  leaps  quite  as  wonderful.  In  the 
case  of  the  insect  they  scarcely  excite  our  no- 
tice ;  but  if  a  man  were  coolly  to  take  a  stand- 
ing leap  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  odd  yards, 
wMch  would  be  an  equivalent  exertion  of  mus- 
cular power,  perhaps  our  admirers  of  athletic 
sports  might  be  rather  startled  at  such  a  per- 
formance. 

Again,  for  a  man  to  run  ten  miles  within 
the  hour  would  be  admitted  to  be  a  tolerably 
good  display  of  pedestrianism ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  little  fly  observed  by  Mr. 
Delisle,  "  so  minute  as  almost  to  be  invisible," 
which  ran  nearly  six  inches  in  a  second,  and 
in  that  space  was  calculated  to  make  one 
thousand  and  eighty  steps'?  This,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  is  as 
if  a  man  whose  steps  measured  only  two  feet, 
should  run  at  the  incredible  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  a  minute.  Equally  surprising  are 
the  instances  of  insect  strength  given  by  Mr. 
Newport. 

The  great  stag  beetle  which  tears  off  the 
bark  from  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  has 


been  kno^wn  to  gnaw  a  hole,  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, through  the  side  of  an  iron  canister  in 
which  it  was  confined,  and  on  which  the  marks 
of  its  jaws  were  distinctly  visible. 

Tlie  common  beetle  can,  without  injury, 
support  and  even  raise  great  weights,  and 
make  its  way  beneath  almost  any  pressure. 
In  order  to  put  the  strength  of  this  insect 
Atlas  to  the  test,  experiments  have  been 
made  which  prove  that  it  is  able  to  sustain 
and  escape  from  beneath  a  load  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  ounces,  a  prodigious  burden  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  insect  itself  does  not 
weigh  as  many  grains;  in  fact,  once  more 
taking  man  as  a  standard  of  ccmiparison,  it  is 
as  though  a  person  of  ordinary  size  should 
raise  and  get  from  under  a  weight  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  tons. 

That  curious  insect,  the  cock  chaffer,  exhibits 
such  surprising  feats  of  strength  in  turning 
and  spinning  itself  when  confined,  that  it  is 
often  made  the  object  of  cruel  sport,  in  order 
to  witness  its  wonderful  activity.  Should  a 
man  throw  himself  about  in  this  manner,  liis 
motions  Avould  be  so  sAvift  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  any  human  shape 
about  him,  and  the  buzzing  sound  would  re- 
semble thunder. 


CANT  GET  A  CLERKSHIP. 
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CAN'T  GET  A  CLERKSHIP. 

^"^'^      HOSE  boys  or 

young  men  who 

stand  idle,  with 

hands    in     their 

pockets,  or  crying  about 

the  hard  times,  simply 

because  they  can  not  all 

get  situations  as  clerks, 

should  read  this : 

"This  is  the  efFect 
of  shoe-making,"  said  a 
young  mechanic  to  us  yesterday,  shaking  a 
well-filled  pursu  in  our  face.  It  was  not  said 
boastingly,  but  with  an  honest  pride.  We 
wish  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  few  particulars 
in  the  history  of  this  young  man.  He  is  the 
fourth  son  of  an  industrious  mechanic,  who 
has  kno-WTi  tho  hight  of  affluence  and  the 
depth  of  poverty.  His  eldest  son  is  reared 
for  the  ministry,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  talented 
and  useful  meml)er  of  society.  A  second  was 
a  mechanic,  a  hard-working  fellow.  The  third 
has  acquired  an  excellent  education,  after  much 
labor  and  hard  work,  through  his  own  means. 
The  youngest  son,  to  whom  we  introduce 
the  reader,  was  brought  up  in  the  conviction 
that  labor  was  derogatory  to  respectability — 
that  wealth  was  the  highest  good  that  could 
be  enjoyed  by  mortals.  He  was  early  sent 
to  school,  then  to  the  academy,  preparatory 
to  a  course  of  professional  studies. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  father  was  toiling  and 
striving  to  attain  the  distinctions  which  are 
attendant  upon  wealth,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  his  children  ;  but  still  willing  to  forego  all 
the  pleasures  and  emoluments  of  the  world, 
if  his  son  could  be  useful  and  lauded  hi  the 
comnvunity.  The  young  man  entered  upon 
his  studies,  convinced  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  man  comparatively,  and  consequently 
he  was  entitled  to  every  indulgence  in  indo- 
lence or  pleasure.  Books,  and  duty  itself, 
were  made  secondary  to  fun.  So,  when  his 
six  months  were  completed,  he  came  home 
to  his  disappointed  parents  a  wild,  reckless, 
indolent  boy,  instead  of  the  sedate,  fixed 
and  ambitious  young  man.  He  loitered 
about  home  some  time,  but  his  father's  con- 


stitution was  broken,  his  sales  low,  and  his 
returns  nothing.  Starvation  was  before  his 
family.  Many  and  fruitless  were  the  ap- 
plications^ which  the  young  man  made  at 
the  trading  establishments  in  the  city  for 
occupation.  There  were  more  clerks  than 
there  were  merchants,  and  more  traders  than 
buyers. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  the  stings  of 
conscience  for  his  former  inis-spent  time,  with 
his  spirit  humbled,  and  his  mind  nerved  to 
undergo  any  privation  rather  than  return 
Avithout  employment  to  his  father's  house, 
the  shop  of  every  mechanic,  from  the  black- 
smith's to  the  jeweler's,  was  besieged ;  but  it 
was  a  time  of  general  depression  in  business 
— every  man  looked  out  for  his  own  good. 
So  without  blame,  conscious  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  obtain  an  occupation,  the  young 
man  went  horne.  The  well-spread  table,  tho 
carpeted  floor,  and  the  refinement  which  waa 
visible  in  the  household,  but  seemed  to  aggra- 
vate the  misery  of  its  tenants. 

One  day  the  young  man  was  in  the  shop  of 
a  shoemaker,  who  had  amassed,  by  his  indus- 
try, a  respectable  fortune,  while  he  had  built 
up  a  reputation  which  can  never  die  from  the 
memory  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  work  1"  asked  the 
man. 

"  1  can't  get  anything  to  do,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  Come  and  learn  my  trade,"  said  the  old 
man. 

It  Vfas  a  bargain.  The  pampered  son  of 
fortune    became    the    apprentice   of   honest 

Father .     His  good  habits  endeared  him 

sensibly  to  the  generous  shoemaker,  and  the- 
progress  which  he  made  in  his  new  avocation 
surprised  every  one  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  idle  habits.  ,  The  old  man  died. 
During  his  illness  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  shop,  and  received  for  his  service^ 
some  old  tools  which  had  been  the  property 
of  his  employer.  He  commenced  business 
for  himself,  but  soon  Avent  to  a  flourishing 
village  and  entered  a  large  establishment  as  a 
journeyman.  His  love  for  study  and  refine- 
ment increased.  The  best  society  was  thrown 
open  before  him,  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer w^as  unbounded  in  his  integrity,  his 
shopmates  were  pleased  with  his  native  talent 
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and  address — he  became  the  sun  of  their  little 
circle ;  and  when  he  left  his  employer,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  more  lucrative  situation, 
his  loss  was  greatly  lamented. 

We  were  conversing  yesterday  with  this 
young  gentleman  upon  the  false  pride  which 
had  ruined  so  many  boys.     Said  he : 

"  If  I  had  obtained  a  clerkship  when  I  sought 
it,  I  should  have  been  an  outcast  in  society, 
and  a  beggar.  This  is  the  effect  of  shoe- 
making,  of  industry  and  enterprise — a  good 
reputation,  a  clear  conscience,  a  happy  life." 


NAT.  MACON. 

IN  the  year  1778,  the  Southern  States  had 
become  a  battle  field,  big  with  their  own 
fate,  and  possibly  involving  the  issue  of  the 
war.  British  fleets  and  armies  appeared  there, 
strongly  supported  by  the  friends  of  the  Brit- 
ish cause,  and  the  conquest  of  the  South  was 
fully  counted  upon. 

Help  was  needed  in  these  States,  and  Mr. 
Macon,  quitting  college,  returned  to  his  native 
county  in  North  Carolina,  joined  a  military 
company  as  a  private,  and  marched  to  South 
Carolina,  then  the  theater  of  the  enemy's 
operations.  He  had  his  share  in  all  the  hard- 
ships and  disasters  of  that  trying  time,  was  at 
the  fall  of  Fort  Moultrie,  the ,  surrender  of 
Charleston,  defeat  at  Camden,  and  in  the  rapid 
winter  retreat  across  the  upper  part  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  in  the  camp  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yadkin  when  the  sudden  flooding 
of  that  river,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the 
crossing  of  the  Americans  and  the  coming  up 
Oi  ""he  British,  arrested  the  march  of  Corn- 
wallis,  and  enabled  Greene  to  allow  some 
rest  to  his  wearied  and  exhausted  men. 

In  this  camp,  destitute  of  every  thing,  and 
with  gloom  \  •^••osDects  ahead,  a  summons  came 
to  Macon  from  tut  .Tovernor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, requiring  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  a  member,  without  his  knowledge,  by 
the  people  of  his  county. 

He  refused  to  go ;  and  the  incident  being 
talked  of  through  the  camij,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  General. 


Greene  was  a  man  himself,  and  knew  a  man. 
He  felt  at  once  that  if  this  report  was  true, 
this  young  soldier  was  no  common  character, 
and  he  determined  to  verify  the  fact.  He  sent 
for  the  young  man,  inquired  of  him,  heard 
the  truth,  and  then  asked  for  the  reason  of  the 
unexpected  conduct- — this  preference  for  a  suf- 
fering camp,  over  a  comfortable  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Macon  answered,  in  his  own  quiet  and 
sententious  way,  that  he  had  seen  the  faces 
of  the  British  many  times,  but  had  never  seen 
their  backs,  and  meant  to  stay  in  the  army  till 
he  did.  Greene  instantly  saw  the  material  the 
young  soldier  was  made  of,  and  the  handle  by 
which  he  was  to  be  worked.  That  material 
was  patriotism,  that  handle  a  sense  of  duty ; 
and  laying  hold  of  the  handle,  he  quickly 
worked  the  young  soldier  into  a  different  con- 
clusi^3n  from  the  one  he  had  arrived  at.  He 
told  him  he  could  do  more  good  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  than  as  a  soldier; 
that  in  the  army  he  was  but  one  man,  and  in 
the  General  Assembly  he  might  obtain  many, 
together  with  the  supplies  they  needed,  by 
showing  the  destitution  and  suffering  he  had 
seen  in  the  camp,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
go. 

This  view  of  duty  and  usefulness  was  de- 
cisive. Mr.  Macon  obeyed  the  Governor's 
sumnions ;  and  by  his  representations  con- 
tributed to  obtain  the  supplies  which  enabled 
Greene  to  turn  back  and  face  Cornwallis,  fight 
him,  cripple  him,  and  drive  him  further  back 
than  he  had  already  advanced  (for  Wilming- 
ton is  further  south  than  Camden) — disable 
him  from  remaining  in  the  South — of  which, 
up  to  the  battle  of  Guilford,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  master — and  sending  him  off  to  1 
Yorktown,  where  he  was  captured,  and  the  ^ 
war  ended. 


THE   STORY  OF   A  LIFE. 

An  urchin  sat  by  the  road's  winding  way, 

And  dusty  and  weary  was  he; 
His  honest  youn<?  face  was  as  fair  as  the  day, 

His  eyes  full  of  innocent  glee. 
Gleams  of  a  something  that  pure  genius  owns 

Shone  out  on  that  round,  ruddy  face, 
And  rang  in  the  sound  of  his  voice's  glad  tones, 

As  he  sang  in  his  untutored  grace  : 
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"  A  farmer's  boy  am  I — 

I  turn  the  Dew-mown  hay, 
I  drive  the  cattle  by 

From  pasture  every  day  ; 
I  plant  and  sow  and  reap, 

I  help  the  master's  men, 
I  watch  the  browsing  sheep 

On  hill  and  mead  and  fen  : 
A  pleasant  life  I  live — 

A  life  of  careless  glee — 
Who  would  not  treasures  give 

A  farmer's  boy.to  be  ?" 

Years  passed  away,  many  varying  years. 

With  their  blight  and  bloom  on  the  earth. 
With  their  sunshine  and  showers,  their  smiles  and 
their  tears, 

Their  bitterness,  sorrow,  and  mirth  ; 
The  urchin  had  grown  to  a  tall,  bearded  man, 

With  an  eye  and  spirit  of  fire, 
And  stronger  and  stronger  his  numbers  now  ran, 

In  melody  purer  and  higher  : 

"  No  more  I'll  cringe  or  bend  the  knee 
To  plebeian  Wealth  and  empty  Pride, 
But  Wealth  and  Genius  for  and  wide 
Shall  bow  and  worship  me! 

"  I  will  immortalize  my  race. 
And  win  a  great  and  deathless  fame  ; 
Yea,  leave  behind  me  such  a  name 
As  kings  shall  not  displace  I 

''  My  human  pride  shall  be  complete 
When  I,  from  that  high  place  of  mine, 
Shall  see  earth's  noblest  at  my  shrine — 
Shall  view  them  at  my  feet !" 

From  rise  of  sun  to  the  gray  of  the  eve 

He  toiled  like  the  veriest  hind. 
Till,  fervently  welcomed,  true  Fame  came  to  weave 

A  wreath,  for  the  Monarch  of  Mind. 
But,  alas  !  'twas  not  long  on  his  pale  brows  to  shine — 

Death  came  to  the  poet's  retreat, 
And  murmured — "Earth's  noblest  must  bow  at  my 
shrine — 

Must  wither  away  at  my  feet  1" 


KING  FEOST. 

BT  LTDIA   SI.   TENNEY. 

King  Frost  in  his  "crystal  palace"  sat, 

And  thouglitfully  gazed  around  ; 
"  'Tis  November,"  said  he,  "and  I've  work  to  do, 

On  tree-top,  flower,  and  ground ; 
The  grass  and  shrubs  on  the  blooming  earth 

Are  too  bright  for  this  time  o'  year, 
And  'tis  time  that  the  trees  of  the  forests  should 

Put  on  their  autumnal  gear. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  noisy  wind  went  down, 

And  the  night  came,  starry  and  chill, 
He  put  on  his  sandals,  and,  taking  his  spear. 

Crept  stealtliily  over  the  hill ; 
And  into  the  forest  he  took  his  way, 

Touching  every  leaflet  green — 
"And  now,"  thought  he,  "when  the  sunshines  out, 

'Twill  set  the  color,  I  ween." 


Then,  adown  the  quiet  garden  path 

His  mischievous  steps  he  bent, 
While  the  poor  little  flowers  quaked  with  fear, 

Surmising  his  wicked  intent ; 
But  he  chuckled  with  glee,  as  their  tears  he  froze, 

And  then,  with  his  palm  so  cold. 
Smote  the  ears  of  a  flaunting  Hollyhock, 

And  the  heart  of  poor  Marigold. 

Globe  Amaranth  frowned  with  haughty  crest, 

And  said,  "  You  may  pass  me  by !" 
So  he  stopp'd  a  minute  and  looked  at  her 

With  a  saucy  leer  in  his  eye. 
"  Well,  madam,"  heanswered,  "do  just  as  yon  like, 

And  live  the  year  round,  if  you  please  ,• 
But  you  only  escape  the  common  lot 

By  Tiaving  no  heart  to  freeze  P'' 

And  then,  to  the  house  he  hurried  away, 

And,  with  monographic  skill. 
Drew  out  on  the  glass  the  queerest  things, 

As  he  stood  on  the  window-sill ; 
One  pane  he  covered  with  castles  fair, 

A  beautiful  sight  indeed. 
And  another,  with  hieroglyphics  scrawled, 

Which  would  puzzle  a  "  Burritt"  to  read. 

"  A  good  night's  work  !"  said  he  to  himself, 

As  he  laced  his  sandals  anew, 
"But  the  morn's  great  eyes  will  speedily  ope  ;" 

So  away  to  his  palace  he  flew. 
And  there,  all  day  on  his  crystal  couch 

He  will  rest  his  scheming  head. 
While  the  little  child,  in  the  garden  path, 

Is  mourning  her  flowers  dead. 


AMERICAN  INGENUITY. 

A  MONG  the  multitude  of  objects  in  the 
-L^  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  which  evince 
what  skill  can  do,  is  an  invention  that  picks 
up  pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns  them  all 
round  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in 
papers  in  regular  rows  ;  another  goes  through 
the  whole  process  of  cigar  making,  taking  in 
tobacco  leaves,  and  turning  out  the  perfect 
article.  One  machine  cuts  cheese ;  another 
scours  knives  and  forks  ;  another  blacks  boots ; 
another  rocks  the  cradle,  and  seven  or  eight 
take  in  washing  and  ironing.  Another  patent 
is  for  a  machine  that  counts  the  passengers  in 
an  omnibus,  and  takes  their  fare.  There  are 
a  variety  of  guns  that  load  themselves ;  a 
fish-line  that  adjusts  its  own  bait ;  and  a  rat- 
trap  that  throws  away  the  rat,  and  then  baits 
and  sets  itself,  and  stands  in  the  corner  for 
another. 
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now  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF   FOIYLS  IX  THE  WINTER. 


THE  poultry  yard  has  lately  been  an  object 
of  great  interest  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. We  have  received  several  letters  from 
boys  who  have  poultry  of  their  own,  asking 
how  they  shall  take  care  of  them  in  the  win- 
ter. As  we  wish  to  give  them  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject,  we. will  see  what  our 
friend  "The  New  England  Farmer"  says 
about  it,  and  give  our  readers  the  full  benefit 
of  his  advice,  which  we  hope  they  will  closely 
follow,  if  they  wish  for  success  in  their  poul- 
try yard. 

The  great  art  in  the  management  of  hens,  in 
order  to  render  them  profitaWe,  is  to  cause 
them  to  lay  in  winter,  as  it  is  this  season  in 
which  eggs  are  scarce  and  high.  If  a  person 
keeps  a  flock  of  hens  in  order  to  supply  his 
family  with  eggs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  eggs  in  market,  he  must  manage  so  that 
they  will  lay  in  winter,  else  they  will  not 
generally  pay  their  expenses.  For  in  the 
first  place,  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  eggs  when  they  are  very  dear ;  and  if 
he  produces  eggs  for  the  market,  he  has  them 
only  when  every  body's  hens  lay,  and  he  must 
sell  them  at  a  low  rate. 

To  cause  hens  to  lay  in  winter,  furnish  them 
with  a  warm,  dry  shelter,  in  a  warm  location, 
where  they  can  be  screened  from  cold  winds,  and 
enjoy  a  good  share  of  sunshine.  The  hen-house 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  all  filth  from  the 


remains  of  food  should  be  carefully  removed. 
There  should  be  a  good  supply  of  gravel, 
which  ought  to  be  removed  occasionally,  or 
dug  over  so  as  to  furnish  a  fresh  lot  often. 

Hens  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  pure,  wholesome  food.  They  are 
fond  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
rye,  rice,  millet,  boiled  potatoes,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  food.  Generally,  the  cheapest 
grains  may  be  used  as  their  food ;  but  it  is 
better  to  supply  them  with  various  kinds. 
They  are  very  fond  of  corn,  and  they  flourish 
well  with  this  as  their  main  food.  Boiled 
potatoes,  mashed  up,  while  hot,  with  meal,  or 
most  any  kind  of  grain,  or  with  wheat  bran 
or  shorts,  and  given  warm,  are  an  excellent 
food  in  cold  weather,  and  greatly  promote 
laying.  Changes  in  food  are  advantageous. 
Hens  prefer  variety,  as  well  as  non-feathered 
bipeds. 

In  winter  and  in  summer,  when  confined  to 
small  yards,  hens  should  have  a  supply  of 
animal  food.  Refuse  meat  or  fish  may  bo 
given,  cooked  or  raw.  Scraps  arc  often  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose  from  the  tallow  dealers ; 
but  this  is  not  so  acceptable  to  hens  as  fresh 
meat  oi*  fish,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  or  gratis,  from  the  fish  market  or  butcher. 
Fresh,  unburned  bones,  pounded  or  chopped 
fine,  are  excellent,  as  they  supply  both  animal 
food  and  lime. 


DAGUERREOTYPES  OF  THE  MOOK— COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  HONESTY. 
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DAGUERREOTYPES  OF  THE  M00^^ 


EOBABLY  most  of 
our  readers  ^vi]l  like 
to  hear  of  this  remark- 
able experiment  in  da- 
guerreotyping.  This 
wonderful  invention  has 
been  used  for  years  to 
amuse  the  public,  and 
minister  to  our  affec- 
tions, by  presentmg  faithful  portraits  of  the 
absent  or  lost  ones.  It  has  now  been  fairly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  science  of 
astronomy,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. 

A  lunar  daguerreotype  was  taken  by  Mr. 
S.  D.  Flumphrey,  of  Cauandaigiia,  N.  Y.  At 
a  meetinor  of  the  Cambridije  Scientific  Asso- 
elation,  iu  1849,  five  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  pic- 
tures were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wells.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Whipple,  the  daguerreotypist 
o5!^oston,  has  been  very  successful  in  daguerre- 
otyping  the  moon,  using  the  great  reflacting 
telescope  at  Cambridge  for  that  purpose.  But 
lately  he  has  quite  popularized  these  lunar 
transcripts  by  the  newly-discovered  art  of 
daguerreotyping  on  glass.  This  art,  which  is 
called  crystalotyplng,  has  never  yielded  more 
beautiful  results.  Mr.  Whipple's  crystalotype 
of  the  moon  ranks  among  the  wonders  of  the 
age,  and,  by  its  easy  reproduction,  enables 
every  person,  whose  cultivated  taste  leads 
them  to  care  for  such  things,  to  possess  a  pic- 
ture of  the  moon,  actually  drawn  by  herself 
The  picture,  let  us  observe,  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  lunar  features — as  faithful  as  an  ordi- 
nary daguerreotype  of  a  friend's  face.  Nothing 
more  curious  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice. 
These  pictures  are  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  they  attract,  as  they  deserve, 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

When  we  consider  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which  daguerreotypes  may  be  taken,  we 
can  readily  perceive  that  the  art  may  here- 
after be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  astro- 
nomical research.  I  once  looked  at  a  small 
daguerreotype  of  a  landscape  through  a  mag- 


nifying glass;  every  little  object  appeared 
distinct  and  life-like.  Tlie  leaves  could  be 
plainly  seen  upon  the  trees,  and  little  birds 
appeared  upon  the  branches,  which  no  one 
supposed  were  in  the  picture.  In  a  distant 
house,  every  brick  could  be  counted.  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  exact  likenesses  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  that  future  astronomers  can  refer  to 
for  assistance  in  their  studies. 


COMMERCIAL  YALUE  OF  HONESTY. 

AN  old  trader  among  the  Northern  Indians, 
who  had  some  years  ago  established  him- 
self on  the  Wisseva,  tells  a  good  story,  with 
a  moral  worth  recollecting,  about  his  first 
trials  of  trading  with  red  customers. 

Tlie  Indians,  who  evidently  wanted  goods, 
and  had  both  money  (which  they  called  shun- 
ali)  and  furs,  flocked  about  his  store,  and  ex- 
amined his  goods,  but  for  some  time  bought 
nothing.  Finally,  their  chief,  with  a  large 
body  of  his  followers,  visited  him,  accosted 
him  with,  "  How  do,  Thomas ;  show  me 
goods  ;  I  take  four  yard  calico,  three  coonskin 
per  yard,  pay  you  by'm-by  —  to-morrow;" 
received  his  goods  and  left.  Next  day  he 
returned  with  his  whole  band,  having  his 
blankets  stuffed  with  coonskins.  "  American 
man,  I  pay  now;"  with  this  he  began  count- 
ing out  the  skins,  until  he  had  handed  him 
over  twelve.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  offered  the  trader  one  more,  remarking,  as 
he  did  it,  "  That's  it."  "  I  handed  it  back," 
said  the  trader,  "telling  him  he  owed  but 
tvVelve,  and  I  would  not  cheat  him."  We 
continued  to  pass  it  back  and  forth,  each  one 
asserting  that  it  belonged  to  the  other.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  gave  me  a 
scrutinizing  look,  placed  the  skin  in  the  folds 
of  his  blanket,  stepped  to  the  door  and  gave 
a  yell,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Come, 
come,  and  trade  with  the  pale  face,  he  no  cheat 
Indian;  his  heart  big."  He  then  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  You  take  that  skin,  I  tell  In- 
dian uo  trade  with  you — drive  you  off  like  a 
dog — but  now  you  Indian's  friend,  and  we 
yours."  Before  sundown  I  was  Avaist  deep 
in  furs,  and  loaded  down  with  cash.  So  I  lost 
nothing  by  my  honesty. 
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WASHINGTON'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 


ONE  of  the  choicest  books  in  my  library, 
one  which  I  love  to  pore  over  during  these 
long  winter  evenings,  is  a  large  folio  volume 
of  about  a  hundred  pages,  called  "  Monuments 
of  Washington's  Patriotism."  This  valuable 
work  contains  some  of  the  important  writings 
and  speeches  of  that  great  and  good  man.  It 
is  illustrated  with  several  large  and  fine  engrav- 
ings, a  good  likeness  of  Washington,  views  of 
his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his  tomb. 
There  is  something  else,  however,  more  inter- 
esting than  all  these  things. 

In  the  work  is  a/ac  simile  of  Washington's 
account  book  during  eight  years  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  These  eight  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life  he  gave  an  offering  to  his 
country,  receiving  only  the  amount  of  his  ac- 
tual expenses,  and  which  were  strictly  econo- 
mical. During  the  whole  of  this  period,  he 
kept  an  account  of  his  expenditures,  including 
money  paid  for  secret  services  in  obtaining  in- 
formation from  within  the  enemy's  lines.  This 
account,  in  his  own  handwriting,  consisting  of 
fifty-four  pages  folio,  he  exhibited  to  the  audit- 
ing officers  of  the  Government,  which  was  ad- 
mitted and  settled  agreeably  to  his  statement. 


It  is  neatly  and  correctly  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  mercantile  method  of  keep- 
ing and  stating  accounts,  and  shows  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of 
education,  so  necessary  to  all  who  are  in  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  moneys.  It  in 
eludes  a  scale  of  a  depreciation  of  the  Con 
tinental  mioney,  by  which  his  account  was  ad 
justed. 

From  the  particularities  of  the  charges  in 
his  account,  and  places  of  the  expenditures, 
showing  the  movements  of  the  army,  we  may 
trace  his  life  through  the  whole  eight  years , 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
history  of  the  war,  and  a  valuable  relic  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Phil 
adelphia,  June  15th,  1775  : — 

'■'■Resolved,  That  a  General  be  appointed  to 
command  all  the  Continental  forces,  raised, 
or  to  be  raised. 

"  That  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be 
allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the 
General." 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  choice 
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of  a  General,  by  ballot,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  President  informed  Colonel  Washing- 
ton that  the  Congress  had  unanimously  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Forces,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  accept  of  that  employ- 
ment ;  to  which  Colonel  Washington,  standing 
in  his  place,  answered : 

"  Mr.  President :  Though  I  am  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this 
appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a 
consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive 
and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Con- 
gress desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  moment- 
ous duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in 
their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glo- 
rious cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most 
cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony 
of  their  approbation. 

"  But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  hap- 
pen unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it 
may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in 
the  room  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with. 

"  As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous 
employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic 
ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  These,  I  doubt  not, 
they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

Noble  words  these,  and  American  youth 
may  search  their  histories  through  mthout 
finding  another  instance  of  such  immense  re- 
sponsibility undertaken  with  such  humble 
trust  in  Providence,  and  firmness  of  purpose. 
Fame  was  not  his  object,  for,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  at  that  time,  he  was  little  better 
than  the  leader  of  a  band  of  rebels.  Neither 
was  he  seeking  profit,  for  the  eight  years 
spent  in  our  service  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
personal  property ;  besides  which,  he  used  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  money  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  for  at  the  close  of  his  accounts  is  a 
note,  a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  I  find,  upon  the  final  adjustment  of  these 


accounts,  (which  have,  as  will  appear,  been 

long  unsettled,)  that  I  am  a  considerable  loser, 

my  disbursements  falling  a  good  deal  short  of 

my  receipts,  and  the  money  I  had  upon  hand 

of  my  own ;  for,  besides  the  sum  I  carried 

with  me  to  Cambridge,  in  1775,  I  received 

moneys  afterwards,  in  1777,  which,   except 

small  sums  that  I  had  occasion  to  apply  to 

private  uses,  were  all  expended  in  the  public 

service;  and,  through  hurry,  I  suppose,  and 

the  perplexity  of  business,  (for  I  know  not 

how  else  to  account  for  the  deficiency,)  I  have 

omitted  to  charge;  while  every  debit  against 

me  is  here  credited. 

"  G.  Washington. 
"July  1st,  1783." 

I  wish  I  could  show  every  reader  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  hand  in  which  this  is  written. 
These  little  notes  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
matter  for  thought,  and  we  will  tell  you  more 
in  the  next  number. 


LEARNING  TO  SPELL. 

BAD  spelling  is  discreditable.  Every  young 
man  should  be  master  of  his  native  tongue. 
He  that  will  not  learn  to  spell  the  language 
that  is  on  his  tongue  and  before  his  eyes  every 
hour,  shows  no  great  aptitude  for  the  duties 
of  an  intelligent,  observing  man.  Bad  spelling 
is  therefore  an  unavoidable  indication.  It  in- 
dicates a  blundering  man — a  man  that  can  not 
see  with  his  eyes  open.  Accordingly  we  have 
known  the  application  of  more  than  one  young 
man,  making  a  great  display  of  penmanship, 
and  parade  of  references,  rejected  for  his  bad 
spelling. 

Bad  spellmg  is  very  conspicuous,  a  bad  in- 
dication. He  who  runs  may  read  it.  A  bright 
schoolboy,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
your  writings  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  can 
see  your  bad  spelling  at  a  glance,  and  crow 
over  it.  You  will  find  it  hard  to  inspire  that 
boy  with  any  great  respect  for  your  attain- 
ments. Bad  spelling  is  therefore  a  very  mor- 
tifying and  inconvenient  defect.  We  have 
known  men  thrown  into  prominent  positions, 
so  ashamed  of  their  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
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that  they  never  ventured  to  send  a  letter  till  it 
had  been  revised  by  a  friend.  This  was,  to 
say  no  more,  sufficiently  inconvenient. 

We  say  again,  learn  to  spell,  young  man. 
Keep  your  eyes  open  when  you  read,  and  if 
any  word  is  spelled  different  from  your  mode, 
ascertain  which  is  right.  Keep  your  dictionary 
by  you,  and  in  writing,  whenever  you  have 
the  least  misgiving  about  the  spelling  of  a  word, 
look  it  out  at  once ;  and  remember  it.  Do 
not  let  your  laziness  get  the  better  of  you. 


THE  JOURNEYMAN'S  SECRET. 

LEAVES   FROM   THE    DIARY    OF    A   JOURNEYMAN   PRINTER. 

« "you  can  take  this  case,"  said  the  fore- 
X  man ;  "  here  is  a  stick — here  is  some 
copy  ;  and  if  you  would  like  a  quiet  and  steady 
partner,  you  will  find  this  gentleman  still 
enough." 

Tlie  "  partner"  merely  looked  up,  and 
faintly  smiled,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
foreman's  compliment,  and  kept  on  with  his 
work,  while  the  foreman  turned  away  to  attend 
to  something  else. 

We  worked  on  steadily  until  dinner,  as  we 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  paper  up,  without 
exchanging  a  word  or  even  a  look.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  had  more  leisure  to  study  the 
physiognomy  of  my  neighbor.  He  was  a 
young  man,  of  about  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
with  handsome  features,  and  a  rather  intellec- 
tual cast  of  countenance.  His  face  was  quite 
pale,  and  the  raven  darkness  of  his  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  eyes,  made  me  immediately  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  thoroughly  studying 
his  physiognomy,  that  he  was  a  hard  student 
during  his  leisure  hours,  or  that  having  no 
other  sources  of  enjoyment,  he  spent  all  his 
waking  hours  at  the  case.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition time  proved  correct. 

As  day  after  day  passed  by,  I  became  more 
acquainted  with  him  ;  and  I  found  him  to  be 
a  singular  character.  Beneath  his  stand,  he 
had  constructed  a  kind  of  closet,  which  con- 
tained a  spirit  lamp,  a  mattrass  with  bedding, 
a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  small  stock  of 
the  plainest  kind  of  food.     When  the  hours 


for  meals  arrived,  he  would  light  his  lamp, 
and  putting  some  food  over  it  to  cook,  he 
would  sit  down  to  his  frugal  repast.  He 
worked  incessantly  during  work  hours,  hardly 
leaving  the  office  unless  to  purchase  food,  or 
upon  some  errand  of  that  kind.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  when  I  returned  from  my 
meals,  I  invariably  found  him  at  the  case,  J 
working  away  with  all  his  might,  as  if  some  '^ 
great  issue  depended  on  the  improvement  of 
every  minute.  I  suppose  he  slept  upon  the 
cot  which  he  kept  in  his  closet ;  but  as  he  was 
always  at  work  when  I  left  at  night,  and  when 
I  returned  in  the  morning,  1  could  not  posi- 
tively assert  that  he  did  so.  I  am  not  very 
talkative,  especially  when  employed  at  the 
case,  and  as  he  would  not  address  me,  I  would 
not  speak  to  him,  so  while  the  fun  and  jokes 
were  passing  round  the  other  cases,  we  were 
silent  as  the  grave.  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  there  was  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  him,  and  that  his  intense  applica- 
tion to  labor  was  not  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  make  money ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
phrenology,  judging  from  the  formation  of  his 
head,  he  was  the  very  one  whom  I  would  have 
selected  from  a  score  for  a  spendthrift.  Oc- 
casionally his  cheek  would  flush,  his  eyes  light 
up,  and  a  happy  smile  overspread  his  features ; 
then  the  smile  would  go  aAvay,  his  eyes  would 
fill  with  tears,  while  an  expression  of  sadness 
— almost  despair — would  seat  itself  upon  his 
countenance.  I  had  been  tempted  a  thousand 
times  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  this,  but  as  he 
appeared  so  cold  and  isolated,  I  refrained  from 
doing  so,  as  it  is  not  pleasant  to  offer  sym- 
pathy unasked. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  your  neighbor  1" 
asked  one  of  the  journeymen  of  me,  as  we 
were  descending  the  stairs  one  evening. 

"  I  can  hardly  make  him  out,"  said  I,  "  he 
appears  to  be  a  strange  sort  of  being.  You 
are  better  acquainted  with  him  than  I ;  how 
do  you  like  him  V 

"For  my  part,  I  hate  him,  and  what  is 
more,  he  has  hardly  spoken  to  any  one.  A 
man  who  makes  such  biUs  as  he  does,  and 
hoards  up  his  money  like  a  miser,  I  have  very 
little  friendship  for.  We  would  not,  any  of 
us,  care  so  much,  if  he  would  be  a  little  so- 
ciable, and  spend  a  dollar,  or  even  a  dime,  oo- 
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casionally ;  but  no — every  five-cent  piece  he 
gets  he  hangs  on  to,  as  if  he  was  afraid  the 
eagle  on  it  would  spread  its  wings  and  fly 
away  with  it,  doing  him  out  of  a  five-cent 
piece.  But  he  can't  stay  here  long.  We've 
insulted  him  a  dozen  times,  and  he  has  less 
spunk  than  I  think  he  has  if  he  don't  resent  it 
some  day.  AVe'll  get  him  into  a  quarrel  then, 
and  have  him  discharged." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  his  history  1  He  may  have  some  all- 
absorbing  end  to  accomplish,  which  is  the 
cause  of  his  untiring  assiduity.  You  should 
have  a  little  charity  for  the  fellow,  and  take 
Crockett's  motto,  '  Be  sure  you're  right,  be- 
fore you  go  ahead !'  " 

"  No,  yfd  know  nothing  of  him ;  and  if 
circumstances  are  as  you  suppose,  it  will  be 
his  own  fault  if  they  are  discovered  too  late, 
for  we  have  tried  often  enough  to  scrape  an 
acquaintance  with  him.  You  had  better  not 
take  up  on  his  side,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  Avhole  oflice.  Good 
night." 

I  had  some  charity  for  the  fellow,  and  re- 
solved to  see  him  righted,  should  he  get  into 
difficulty.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  very 
unpopular,  and  that  I,  as  I  felt  rather  disposed 
to  make  allowances  for  him,  was  considered 
as  his  friend.  Many  were  the  jokes  cracked 
at  our  expense.  Whenever  the  "  Quaker  cor- 
ner" (as  the  place  occupied  by  us  had  been 
dubbed)  was  mentioned,  a  universal  titter  ran 
round  the  office.  These  things  irritated  me 
some,  but  as  I  was  not  the  principal  object  at 
whom  those  arrows  were  aimed,  I  resolved  to 
forbear  and  let  him  be  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  say,  fellows,"  said  a  rowdy -looking  cus- 
tomer, who  went  by  the  name  of  Zeke,  "  do 
Quakers  ever  have  camp-meetings  1" 

"  Yes,"  answered  another,  "  they  have  a 
camp-meeting  over  there  in  Quaker  corner 
every  night.  That  fellow  camps  out  upon  the 
floor  every  nap  he  takes." 

"  Well,"  said  another,  "  I've  heard  of  board- 
ing at  the  market-house,  and  sleeping  on  the 
bridge,  but  I  never  saw  an  illustration  of  it 
before." 

"  Wonder  if  they  wouldn't  take  in  board- 
ers f  asked  the  first  speaker.  "  I'll  see  if  they 
don't  want  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 


house  printed.  If  they  do,  I'll  board  out  the 
bill." 

I  glanced  at  my  neighbor  to  see  how  he 
bore  this  ridicule.  His  face  was  flushed,  and 
his  lips  firmly  compressed,  as  if  to  choke 
down  the  rising  indignation.  But  he  said  not 
a  word.  I  fancied,  however,  that  he  picked  up 
the  type  faster  than  usual. 

Things  could  not  go  on  in  this  way  much 
longer,  for  as  God-like  a  quality  as  forbearance 
is,  it  can  not  hold  out  against  every  thing.  I 
saw  that  the  war  Avas  gathering,  and  prepared 
to  act  my  part  as  a  man  when  it  burst  forth. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  hands  were 
ranged  round  the  "  stone,"  and  immediately 
opposite  him  stood  "  Zeke."  As  usual,  "  Qua- 
ker" was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  sly 
whispers,  which  were  answered  by  a  titter  or  a 
nudge  of  the  elbow,  passed  round  the  group. 
As  the  foreman  paid  "  Quaker"  the  amount 
due  him,  he  gave  him  a  new  quarter-dollar  to 
make  out  the  change.  This  did  not  escape 
''Zeke's"  eye,  and  he  said  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all — 

"  If  the  eagle  on  that  quarter  had  life,  and 
I  were  a  State's  prison  convict,  I  wouldn't  swap 
places  with  it,  for  my  confinement  would  be 
far  more  preferable  to  being  squeezed  to 
death." 

This  was  the  hair  that  broke  the  earners 
back.  With  an  exclamation  he  made  one  bound, 
and  with  a  stunning  blow  brought  "  Zeke" 
to  the  floor.  Then  jerking  off"  his  coat,  and 
placing  himself  in  a  striking  attitude,  he 
turned  to  the  astonished  group  with,  "  Come  on 
now,  cowardly  ruffians.  If  you  can  not  let  me 
alone  peaceably,  I  will  make  you  do  it  by 
force.  I  have  borne  your  insults  long  enough, 
and  if  you  have  any  more  to  oflfer  come  on 
with  them !" 

This  challenge  was  sufficient.  Coats  came 
oflT,  sleeves  were  rolled  up  in  a  minute.  I  saw 
that  my  friend  would  probaly  get  the  worst 
of  the  fight,  and,  forcing  him  into  a  corner,  I 
exclaimed : 

"  Gentlemen,  one  word  if  you  please  ! — It 
would  be  cowardly  for  you  all  to  attack  this 
man ;  I  will  not  see  it  done.  He  is  not  to 
blame ;  he  has  only  resented  an  insult,  which 
any  of  you  would  have  done.  You  have  all 
insulted  him,  because  he  has  conducted  himself, 
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strangely ;  let  him  explain  his  conduct,  and 
perhaps  we  can  make  up  our  quarrel.  He 
owes  you  an  explanation — if  not  you,  he  cer- 
tainly does  me.  And,  now,  sir,"  said  I,  turn- 
ing to  him,  "  I  demand  it  of  you  as  a  right." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Come,  my 
friend,"  said  I,  "  let's  have  it,  whatever  it  is, 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  quarrel." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  not 
disposed  to  lay  my  private  affairs  open  to  pub- 
lic gaze,  but  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  for  once. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  from  my  earnings 
I  must  not  only  support  myself,  but  my 
mother,  and  two  sisters,  and  three  brothers, 
who  reside  in  a  distant  state.  I  could  earn 
enough  at  home  to  support  them  well,  but  my 
reason  for  coming  here  is  this.  One  of  my 
sisters,  who  is  now  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen, 
and  the  pet  of  the  family,  has  been  blind  from 
birth.  We  had  no  hope  of  her  acquiring  the 
faculty  of  sight,  and  were  content  to  abide 
by  what  we  thought  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. But  recently  I  have  seen  a  case  simi- 
lar to  hers — a  young  man  who  was  restored 
to  sight  by  an  eminent  physician  of  Paris. 
I  have  corresponded  with  that  physician ;  and 
he  has  high  hopes  that  in  my  sister's  case  he 
can  effect  a  cure.  This,  gentlemen,  is  what  I 
have  been  laboring  for  since  I  have  been  here 
— to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  take  her  to  Paris. 
I  love  that  sister  as  I  do  my  life ;  I  have  labored 
day  and  night — have  deprived  myself  of 
many  comforts,  and  borne  your  taunts  and 
jeers  for  her  sake.  But  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  If  you  are  men  you  will  desist ;  if 
you  do  not,  I  warn  j-ou  of  the  consequences." 

"  Zeke"  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  had  heard 
all  my  friend  had  said.  As  he  listened  to  the 
"  Quaker,"  I  could  see  the  moisture  coming  into 
his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  had  fmished,  he  stepped 
forth  and  grasped  the  "  Quaker's"  hand,  and 
while  tears  trickled  down  his  face  he  said  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  emotion : 

"My  noble  fellow,  we  have  wronged  you 
deeply,  and  I  for  one  ask  your  forgiveness. 
Had  you  told  us  what  your  object  was,  we 
would  not  have  placed  a  single  obstacle  in 
your  way." 

"  I  forgive  you  freely,  sir — I  forgive  you 
all,"  said  "  Quaker." 

"  And  how  much  have  you  to  raise  yet,"  I 


asked,  "before  you  will  have  the  requisite 
sum  ?" 

"About  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  If 
I  have  my  health,  and  continue  to  make  good 
bills,  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  for  Europe  in 
about  two  months." 

"  You  won't  have  to  wait  that  long,"  said 
"  Zeke,"  laying  the  money  he  held  in  his  hand 
upon  the  "  stone,"  "  if  my  week's  wages,  every 
cent  of  which  you're  welcome  to,  will  help 
you  along  any.  Come,  boys,"  he  added,  "  how 
many  of  you  will  follow  suitT' 

"  Well,  there's  mine,"  said  "  Jim,"  laying  an 
X  upon  the  pile,  "  and  mine,"  and  "  mine,"  and 
"  mine,"  said  a  dozen  voices  as  each  had  de- 
posited an  equal  amount,  until  they  had  made 
quite  a  pile  of  bank-bills. 

"  There,  stranger,  take  that,  and  may  God 
prosper  you,"  said  "  Zeke,"  tendering  him  the 
money. 

"  No,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  "  Quaker," 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  liberality,  but  1  can  not 
take  your  money,  I  am  no  beggar ;  all  I  ask  is 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  my  work  without 
being  disturbed." 

"  But  you  must  take  it,"  urged  "  Zeke"  grow- 
ing warm ;  we  owe  it  to  you,  and  you  shall 
take  it.  We've  done  you  a  great  wrong — 
we've  abused  you — and  we  have  no  other  way 
of  making  amends.  Besides,  if  you  don't  take 
it,  it  will  be  spent  before  Monday  morning, 
and  I  know  that  for  my  part  it  will  be  much 
pleasanter  to  commence  the  week  with  a  con- 
science of  having  appropriated  my  money  in  a 
sensible  way,  than  the  foggy  head,  aching 
limbs,  and  empty  pockets,  which  always  follow 
a  '  free  and  easy.' " 

Still  the  stranger  hesitated.  "Take  it — take  it 
for  your  sister's  sake,"  said  two  or  three  voices. 

"  I  accept  it,  gentlemen,"  said  the  "  Quaker.'' 
"  as  you  say,  for  my  sister's  sake,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  some  day  to  return  it  principal  and 
interest." 

"  Quaker"  left  for  Paris  shortly  after ;  and 
in  a  few  months  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing that  his  sister  was  completely  restored  to 
sight,  and  that  they  were  on  their  way  home. 

I  have  heard  from  him  several  times  since. 
His  "lines  have  been  drawn  in  pleasant  places," 
and  he  is  now  a  judicial  functionary  in  a 
neighboring  State,  (Kentucky.) 
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IS  the  eastern  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea  lies  the 
beautiful  island  of  Rhodes,  from  which  our 
island  in  Narraganset  Bay  took  its  name,  and 
gave  it  to  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  ancient  island  was  first  inhabited  by 
people  from  the  neighboring  island  of  Crete, 
916  years  b.  c. 

Rhodes  was  at  first  divided  into  three  states, 
each  having  a  capital  city  of  its  own.  Tlie 
people  of  these  cities  afterward  united  in 
building  the  famous  city  of  Rhodes,  b.  c.  408, 
which  became  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
commerce. 

A  hundred  years  afterward,  Demetrius,  a 
Macedonian  king,  besieged  it  with  a  great  fleet 
and  army.  He  built  vast  machines  of  every 
description  for  battering  the  walls  and  throwing 
rocks  and  darts  into  the  city.  You  will  find 
an  exact  and  interesting  account  of  all  these 
things  in  Rolliu's  History.  The  w^ar  was  con- 
ducted with  such  vigor  that  Demetrius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Poliorcetes,  which  means 
the  besieger. 

He  could  not  conquer  the  brave  Rhodians 
with  all  his  besieging,  and,  when  he  abandoned 
the  attack  after  a  year  of  hard  fighting,  so 
great  was  his  admiration  of  their  courage,  that 
he  presented  the  citizens  with  all  the  huge 
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engines  he  had  used  against  them,  probabl;? 
because  he  could  not  remove  them. 

The  Rhodians  sold  these  machines,  and  useo 
the  money  for  building  an  immense  brazep 
statue  which  they  called  the  Colossus.  Chare." 
was  the  artist,  and  he  spent  twelve  years  ir 
constructing  it.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  won 
ders  of  the  ancient  world.  Its  feet  rested  upoi 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  o 
the  harbor,  and  ships  passed  in  and  out  witl 
full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was  105  feel 
high,  and  so  vast  were  its  proportions  that  a 
man  could  not  clasp  one  of  its  brazen  finger? 
in  his  hand.  It  weighed  nearly  four  hundred 
tons. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  they 
built  this  brazen  man  mountain  for  a  mere- 
ornament  to  the  harbor;  for  winding  stairs 
extended  upward,  through  its  legs  and  bodjr^. 
to  the  hollow  ball  of  the  head,  where  raea 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  vessels  approach- 
ing the  harbor ;  the  brass  giant  telegraphed 
to  the  merchant  the  arrival  of  his  deep  laden 
ships,  or  warned  the  citizens  to  prepare  for 
defence  against  a  hostile  fleet. 

From  its  lofty  summit  they  could  see  the 
ships  that  sailed  along  the  distant  shores  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  mariners,  far  and 
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near,  steered  their  ships  by  it ;  while  at  night, 
the  whole  neighboring  sea  was  cheered  by 
the  signal  light  which  it  held  high  aloft. 

More  than  half  a  century  this  man  of  brass 
guarded  the  harbor  of  the  Rhodians,  when  an 
earthquake  threw  him  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
where  his  broken  carcass  remained  during 
894  years,  until  the  island  was  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  who  sold  the  fragments  of  the 
old  Colossus,  A.  D.  672,  to  a  Jewish  merchant. 
It  IS  said  that  he  paid  for  it  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  $150,000,  and  loaded  800  camels 
with  the  fragments  of  brass. 

Since  that  time  the  island  has  seen  many 
changes.  In  the  year  1309,  it  was  taken  from 
the  Saracens  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John; 
but  the  Turks  conquered  it  after  a  bloody 
war  in  1525,  and  the  Knights  went  to  Malta. 


SPEECHES, 

MAKKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,   ANO 
GESTURE. 

1. — Labor  and  money  power.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Cliapin. 
[•• — JTiniO  can  adequately  describe  the  tri- 
' '  umphs  of  labor,  urged  on  by  the 
potent  spell  of  money  1  It  has  extorted  the 
secrets  of  the'*  Universe',  and  trained  its  forms 
into  myriads  of  powers  of  use  and  beauty. 
From  the  bosom  of  the'  old  creation,  it  has 
developed  anew  the'"  creation  of  industry  and 
art.  It  has  been  its  task  and  its  glory  to  over- 
come obstacles.  Mountains',  have  been  lev- 
elecP,  and  valleys'  have  been*  exalted  before 
it.  It  has  broken  the  rocky  soil  into  fertile 
glades',  it  has  crowned  the  hill'  tops  with  ver- 
dure', and  bound  round  the  very  feet  of'  ocean, 
ridges  of  golden  corn.  ["•-^1  Up  from  the 
sunless  and  hoary  deeps' ;  up  from  the*  shape- 
less quarry,  it  drags  its  spotless  marbles, 
and  rears*  its  palaces  of  pomp.  It  steals  the 
stubborn  metals  from  the  bowels'  of  the 
globe,  and  makes  them  ductile  to  its  will.  It 
marches  steadily  on  over^  the  swelling  flood,and 
through  the  mountain  clefts.  It  fans  its  way 
through  the  winds'^  of  ocean,  tramples  them 
in  its  course,  surges  and  mingles  them  with 
■flakes  of  fire.  Civilization  follows  in  its  path. 
It  achieves  grander  victories',  it  weaves  more 


durable  trophies',  it  holds'*  wider  sway  than 
the  conqueror.  His  name  becomes  tainted, 
and  his  monuments  crumble ;  but  labor  con- 
verts his  red  battle  fields  into  gardens,  and 
erects*  monuments  significant  of  better  things. 
It  rides  in  a  chariot  driven'*  by  the  wind.  It 
writes  Avith  tha*  lightning.  It  sits  crowned  as 
a  queen  in  a  thousand  cities,  and  sends  up  its 
roar  of  triumph  from  a  million  wheels. 
[■ — ^]  It  glistens  m  the  fabric  of  the  loom  ;  it 
I'ings  and  sparlvles  in  the  steely  hammer ;  it  glo- 
ries in  shapes  of  beauty ;  it  speaks  in  words 
of  power;  it  makes  the'  sinewy  arm  strong 
with  liberty,  the  poor  man's'^  heart  rich  with 
content,  crowns  the  swarthy  and  sweaty  brow 
with  honor  and  dignity  and  peace." 

2. — Speech  of  Cromwell  wJien  Tie  hroJce  up  the  "  Long  Par- 
liament of  England. 

[•• — ]  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an 
end  to  your  sitting  in  this  place,  which  ye 
have  dishonored  by  your  contempt  of  all 
virtue,  and  defiled  by  the  practice  of  every 
vice.  ['• — Ang.^  Ye  are  a  factious  crcAv,  and 
enemies  to  all  good  government.  [^Contpt.'] 
Ye  are  a*  pack  of  mercenary  wretches,  and 
would  like  Esau  sell  your  country  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  like  Judas,  betray  your*  God 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Is  there  a  single 
virtue  remaining  among  you'  1  Is  there^  one 
vice  you  do  not  possess'  %  Ye  have  no  more 
religion  than  my  horse.  ^  Gold  is  your  God. 
Which  of  you  have  not  bartered  away  your 
consciences  for  bribes'? 

Is  there  a  man  among  you  who  has  the  least 
care  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ?  You 
sordid  prostitutes  !  Have  you  not  defiled  the 
sacred  place',  and  turned  the  Lord's  temple,  into 
a  den  of  thieves'  ?  By  your  immoral  principles 
and  wicked  practices',  you  have  grown  intoler- 
ably odious  to  a'"  whole  nation.  [• — ]  Vou,  who 
were  deputed  here  by  the  people  to  get  fheir 
grievances  redressed,  are  ^yourselves  become  the 
greatest  grievances.  Your  country,  therefore, 
calls  upon  me  to  clean  this'  Augean  stable,  by 
putting  a  final  period  to  your  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings in  this  house ;  and  which,  by  God's 
help,  and  the  strength  he  has  given  me,  I  now 
intend  to  do.  [•" — Threat.]  I  command  you, 
therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  your  lives,  to  de- 
part immediately  out  of  this  place.    Go  !  '*  Get 
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yoti  out !  Make  haste  !  Ye  venal  slaves, 
BEGONE !  Take  away  that  shining*  bauble 
there,  {the  Speaker's  mace),  and  lock  up  the 
doors. 


DIALOGUES. 

A   SISTER    PLEADING    FOR   THE    LIFE    OF    A    CON- 
DEMNED   BROTHER. 

Isabella.     I  am  a  wofiil  suitor  to  your  lienor  ; 
Please  but  jour  honor  hear  me. 
Atiijeh.     Well ;  what's  your  suit  ? 
hahella.     Tliere  is  a  vicB  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  tiie  blow  of  justice, 
For  whieh  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must. 
Angel/j.     Well ;  the  matter  ? 
Isabella.     I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die; 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  bo  his  fault, 
And  net  my  brother. 

Angelo.     Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemned  ere  it  be  done; 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  find  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isiibd'a.     O  just  but  severe  law! 
I  Jiad  a  brother,  then  ; — must  he  needs  die  ? 
Angela.     Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Lubtll.a.    Yes  ;  I  do  think  that  you  niiirht  pardon  Iiini, 
And  neither  Heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 
Angela.     I  will  not  do"t. 
Isabella.    But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 
Angela.    Look  ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  can  not  do. 
Isnbella.    Eut  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse, 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 
Angela.    He's  sentenced  :  'tis  too  late. 
Isabella.    Too  late  ?    Why,  no  ;  I,  that  do  speak   a 
word, 
May  call  it  back  again  :  well  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  the  great  belongs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  not  the  deputed  sword 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Becomes  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.    If  lie  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him  ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 
Angela.    Pray  you,  besone. 

Isabella.    I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel ;  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No  ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge. 
And  -what  a  prisoner. 

Angela.     Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isabelki.     Alas  !  alas  ! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once  : 
And  Tie,  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  ta'en. 
Found  out  the  remedy.    ITow  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 


Angela.    Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 
It  is  the  hiw,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother. 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  oi  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him  ;  he  dies  to-morrow. 

Isabella.     To-morrow  ?    O !    that's    sudden.     Spare 
liim,  spare  liim. 
Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you  : 
Who  is  it  that  Iiath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  hath  committed  it. 

Angela.    The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept ; 
Those  many  liad  not  dared  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  man  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answered  for  his  deed.     Now,  'tis  awake 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  :  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  tliat  shows  what  future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceived. 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  born. 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees  ; 
But  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

Isabella.     Yet  show  some  pity. 

Angela.    I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice; 
For  then  I  prty  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismisseil  ofiVince  wciuld  after  gall ; 
AikI  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied  ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow  ;  be  content. 

Isabella.    So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence  ; 
And  he,  that  sutlers  :  0  !  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strentrth  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant. Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thj'  sharp  and  sulph'rous  bolt 

Splittest  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  0,  but  man,  proud  man. 

Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep. 

We  can  not  weigh  our  brother  with  yourself: 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saint?, — 'tis  wit  in  them; 

But,  in  the  less,  foul  profiination. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Angela.    Wliy  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me? 

Isabella.    Because  authority, though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top  :  go  to  your  bosom  ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's   fault ;  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Angela.    She  speaks,  'tis  such  sense, 
That  my  sense  bleeds  with  it.     Fare  you  well. 

Isabella.     Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Angela.     I  will  bethink  me  :  come  again  to-morrow. 

Isabella.    Hark,  liow  I'll  bribe  you :  good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Angela.    How  !  bribe  me  ? 

Isabella.    Ay  v, itli  such  giftj»,  that  Heaven  shall  sharo 
with  yon. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rate  is  either  rich  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  witli  true  prayers. 
That  shall  be  up  at  Heaven,  and  enter  there, 
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Ere  sunrise ;  prayers  froin  presers'ed  souls, 
From  fasting  inaids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Angeh.    Well,  come  to-morrow. 

Isalella.    Heaven  keep  your  honor  safe. 

SniKSPEAKE. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    GOLD    COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  {Alone,  seated  and  reading 
a  paper.)  Here  it  is  again,  gold,  gold,  gold — 
nothing  but  California  gold  !  I  can't  take  up 
a  newspaper  but  the  first  thing  I  see  is  all 
about  the  gold  in  California.  O !  how  rich 
the  people  of  that  country  must  be !  I  really 
wish  I  was  there  !  Well,  why  can't  I  be  there  1 
Why  can't  I  have  some  of  the  yellow  stuff  as 
well  as  other  folks  1  It  can  be  had  for  the  dig- 
ging, I  suppose.  (Eises.)  Faith,  I'll  go ! — 
yes,  I'll  go,  and  set  right  about  it. 
[Enter  Mr.  Prudent.] 
Mr.  Prudent.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  San- 
guine 1  (shake  hands  ;  )  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Any  news  to-day  1  I  see  you  have  the  paper. 
Mr.  Sanguine.  News,  'Squire  Prudent  1 — 
yes,  news  enough — glorious  news — all  about 
the  gold  in  California.  One  man  digs  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  a  day,  another  a  cool 
thousand,  while  another  picks  up  ten  pounds 
in  a  single  lump ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  it. 
I  want  my  share,  and  I've  just  determined  that 
I  will  set  off  and  dig  for  it. 

Mr.  Prudent.  But  don't  be  in  haste,  friend 
Sanguine.  Have  you  considered  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  undertaking  1 

Mr.  Sanguine.  No,  nor  do  I  wish  to. 
What's  the  use  of  considering  at  all  about  it  1 
I've  been  pounding  on  a  lapstone  long  enough, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  throw  aside  my  awl 
and  last,  and  go  to  digging  gold,  just  as  you 
would  dig  potatoes. 

Mr.  Prudent.  Your  new  occupation  may 
prove  to  be  very  small  potatoes  to  you,  after 
all,  and  I  advise  you  to  take  time  to  think  of  it. 
Mr.  Sanguine.  Think  of  it !  that's  just 
like  you,  'Squire  Prudent, — you  are  always 
taking  time  to  think  of  it.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  it.  I've  thought  how  much  better  it  is 
to  be  washing  out  a  cool  hundred  dollars  of 
yellow  gold  every  day,  than  it  is  for  me  to 
be  here  pounding  pegs  into  sole  leather  for 
a  paper  dollar  made  of  old  rags. 

Mr.  Prudent.     But  have   you  thought  of 


leaving  Peggy  and  the  children  1  Your  good 
wifo  would  cry  her  eyes  out  if  she  thought 
you  was  going  to  leave  her. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Well,  let  her  cry  ! — she'll 
laugh  enough  to  pay  for  it  by  and  by,  and  the 
children  too  ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I'm. 
coming  back  again,  and  with  a  pretty  smart 
lot  of  gold  too.  Then  how  Peggy's  eyes  will 
brighten  up  !  The  first  thing  I'll  do  after  I 
get  home  will  be  to  throw  all  my  old  crockery 
and  spoons  out  of  the  window,  and  make  a 
bonfire  of  all  my  best  furniture. 
Mr.  Prudent.  Well,  what  nextl 
Mr.  Sanguine.  Why,  I'll  buy  Peggy  a 
thousand  dollar  shawl,  and  a  diamond  breast- 
pin worth  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Prudent.  But  lv)w  will  your  wife's 
dress  correspond  with  your  snug  little  cottage  ? 
Mr.  Sanguine.  The  snug  little  cottage? 
why,  I'll  make  a  pig-sty  of  it,  and  build  a  bet- 
ter house  than  you  can  find  ia  the  place  now, 
I'll  assure  you. 

Mr.  Prudent.  What  next  ? 
Mr.  Sanguine.  (Scratching  his  head.)  Well, 
let's  see — O,  that  confounded  old  lapstone ! 
I'll  take  a  big  sledge-hammer  and  break  it  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  I'll  pound  it  into  grains 
no  bigger  than  gold  dust. 

Mr.  Prudent.  What  will  you  do  with  your 
other  tools  ? 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Why,  I'll  run  my  awl  into 
the  first  man  that  dares  say  I  ever  was  a  shoe- 
maker ?  and,  if  he  persists  in  it,  I  will  knock 
him  down  with  my  last. 

Mr.  Prudent.  Before  making  any  further 
disposal  of  your  treasure,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  look  at  the  difficulties  of  getting  it  ? 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Difficulties  again !  I  tell 
you  there's  no  difficulty  about  it.  In  the  first 
place,  {counts  on  his  fingers,)  there's  the  gold 
in  California  ;  secondly,  there's  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  thirdly,  I'm  going  to  dig  it ;  fourthly, 
I'll  bring  it  home ;  and  fifthly,  I'll  spend  it. 
Isn't  that  good  logic  1 

Mr.  Prudent.  Capital ! — but  it  may  prove 
false  logic,  after  all,  for  our  old  friend.  Skipper 
Seago,  has  just  come  home  from  the  famous 
gold  region,  without  a  bit  of  gold. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  {Scratching  his  head,  and 
looking  blank.)  Whew !  whew  !  you  don't 
say  so.     What's  the  reason,  hey  ? 
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Mr.  Prudent.     Ah !   here  he  conies  now, 
and  he  will  answer  for  himself, 
{Seago  enters.~\ 

Mr.  Sanguine.  How  are  you,  Captain  Seago  1 
(Shake  hands.)  They  tell  me  you  are  right 
from  the  gold  region. 

Capt.  Seago.  Yes,  and  glad  enough  to  get 
home  again  too,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Why  so  ? — an't  there  any 
gold  there  1 

Capt.  Seago.  Yes,  gold  enough,  and  "  noth- 
ing else,"  as  the  saying  is. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Well,  what  do  you  want 
anything  else  for,  if  there's  plenty  of  gold  1 
Won't  that  get  you  all  you  want,  and  more 
too,  hey  1 

Capt.  Seago.  It  may  here,  but  it  won't  in 
the  gold  countrj^  I  lefc  the  ship  lilve  a  fool, 
and  spent  seven  months  in  working  in  the  hot 
sun  like  a  dog,  and  now  I've  got  home  without 
a  single  shot  in  the  locker,  and  only  wish  I'd 
never  seen  any  gold  dust. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  How  is  it  that  all  others 
do  so  well  % 

Capt.  Seago.  So  well,  hey  ?  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Sanguine,  of  the  eight  men  who  lefc  our 
ship,  I  am  the  only  one  lucky  enough  to  get 
home  at  all. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Are  all  the  others  still 
digging  gold  ? 

Capt.  Smgo.  Ah,  no !  the  poor  fellows 
have  all  dug  their  own  graves  long  ago.  Our 
captain  was  sunstruck  in  the  Sacramento,  while 
washing  gold ;  two  more  died  of  hard  work 
and  exposure ;  one  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
copper-head  snake;  two  were  robbed  and 
murdered  while  on  the  way  to  the  coast  with 
their  gold,  and  the  last  one  was  lost  in  the 
mountains,  and  died  of  starvation.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  reach  the  coast,  after  giving 
all  my  gold  to  an  Indian  squaw  for  nursing 
me  while  I  had  the  "  fever  and  ague." 

Mr.  Prudent.  So  you  see,  friend  Sanguine, 
there  are  difficulties  in  your  way,  after  all. 

Mr.  Sanguine.  Yes,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  go  near  the  gold. 

Mr.  Prudent.  But  how  is  it  about  the 
crockery,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  thousand- 
dollar  shawl,  and  the  grand  house  that  you 
was  going  to  build  % 

Mr.  Sanguine.     Ah!    'Squire  Prudent,  I 


shall  never  again  despise  the  comforts  of  our 
snug  little  cottage,  with  its  humble  furniture ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  Peggy  has  got 
more  good  sense  than  her  husband,  as  she 
values  the  solid  blessings  of  a  New  England 
home  more  than  all  the  thousand-dollar  shawls 
in  the  universe. 

Mr.  Prudent.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  giving 
your  wife  credit  for  so  much  wisdom ;  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  confounded  old 
lapstone  of  yours? 

Mr.  Sanguine.  The  lapstone  ?  why  I  am 
going  to  keep  that  lapstone,  'Squire  Prudent, 
as  my  best  friend  ;  and  people  will  yet  say 
that  Simeon  Sanguine  is  the  happiest  shoe- 
maker that  ever  pounded  sole  leather.  The 
lapstone  for  me,  after  all. 


A  WALK   TIIEOUGII  THE  MACHINE 
•ARCADK. 


¥E  propose  to  enter  that  important  part 
of  the  palace  of  glass  called  the  Machine 
Arcade,  and  will  start  from  the  Crystal  Foun- 
tain in  the  center  of  the  main  aisle. 

This  fountain  bears  no  resemblance  what 
ever  to  the  jets  of  ordinary  fountains.  In  the 
latter,  the  water  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source. 
In  the  crystal  fountain  the  effect  is  produced 
by  machinery.  The  fountain  is  a  cylinder  of 
pei-haps  twelve  feet  in  hight  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  over  the  flanked  edge  of  which  a 
body  of  water  is  made  to  flow  with  great  force 
in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  The  fountain  is  in- 
closed with  glass  to  confine  the  spray.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  a  pump  within  the  cylin. 
der,  called  Gwynne's  Centrifugal  Pump,  which 
is  put  in  operation  by  the  steam  power  of  the 
Arcade.     The  water  flows  back  into  the  reser- 
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voir,  and  is  again  thrown  into  the  cylinder,  to 
be  in  like  manner  returned  to  the  reservoir. 

Here  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  a  suitable 
occasion  to  inspect  the  English  machinery 
courts,  which  open  at  this  point.  Passing  into 
the  section,  we  find  a  variety  of  machines  of 
large  size  and  massive  appearance,  designed 
for  working  in  iron.  They  are  not  in  opera- 
tion, and  do  not,  therefore,  attract  the  attention 
which  they  merit. 

The  next  group  of  objects  embraces  the 
agricultural  machines.  They  are  formidable 
looking  implements,  especially  the  patent 
"  clod  crusher,"  and  the  prize-medal  "  iron 
harrow." 

The  sheep-washing  apparatus  of  Mr.  Bigg, 
would  be  vastly  interesting  if  we  could  witness 
its  practical  working.  It  is  said  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  five  men,  it  will  wash  five  hun- 
dred sheep  in  one  day.  The  culture  of  wool 
is  not  sufficiently  general  in  this  country  to 
«iake  our  people  familiar  with  its  process. 
Blackmoore's  bolting  mill  exhibits  improve- 
ments in  bolting  cloths. 

We  have  been  passing,  on  the  left  hand,  a 
long  range  of  beautiful  machinery  for  cotton 
mills,  the  patent  roving  and  slubbing  frames, 
exhibited  by  Mason  of  Manchester.  These 
are  sometimes  put  in  motion. 

The  southern  refreshment  saloon,  distin- 
guished as  the  Ladies'  saloon,  opens  at  the  end 
of  the  machine  courts  of  the  British  division. 
At  this  point  we  may  advantageously  pass 
over  the  space  which  intervenes  the  line  of  the 
Machine  Arcade.  Many  of  the  objects  here 
are  rather  important  than  attractive,  and  we 
pass  stoves,  and  ranges,  and  boiler-flues,  with 
a  bare  glance. 

We  may  linger  a  few  moments  to  inspect 
O'Neill's  plan  for  an  elevated  or  balcony  rail- 
way in  Broadway,  which,  with  half-a-dozen 
models  of  bridges,  may  be  found  in  this 
section. 

The  stocking-knitting  machine  of  Jackquin, 
from  Brussels,  may  be  found  in  this  section, 
and  its  curious  operation  will  well  reward  our 
notice. 

Re-entering  the  nave,  we  may  inspect  the 
various  sewing-machines,  placed  to  the  east  of 
the  fountain.  There  are  several  of  these,  by 
rival  exhibitors,  the  comparative  merits  of 


which  we  are  neither  competent  nor  required 
to  determine.  They  are  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  agents  and  circulars,  to  justify  us  in 
passing  them  without  further  remark.  The 
visitor  who  desires  to  do  so  can  obtain  a  spe- 
cimen of  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
performed  by  these  steel  and  brass  automata ! 
Tlie  two  mammoth  printing  presses,  stretch- 
ing back  to  the  Machine  Arcade,  are  employed 
much  of  the  time  in  printing  the  Official  Cata- 
logue, and  the  Illustrated  Record  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, under  the  superintendence  of  J.  F. 
Trow.  The  first  is  what  is  termed  a  cylinder 
machine,  designed  for  rapid  printing,  and  the 
other  a  platen  press,  with  which  better  work 
is  done  than  with  the  cylinder,  but  at  a  lower 
rate  of  speed. 

W^e  are  now  brought  to  the  verge  of  the 
Machine  Arcade,  at  a  point  midway  of  its 
length,  and  our  course  will  be  towards  the 
north  extremity  upon  the  left  side. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  principles  upon 
which  machines  are  constructed,  should  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Our  purpose  will  be  to  point 
out  the  more  important  and  novel  objects  be- 
fore us. 

The  first  class  of  machines  which  we  ob- 
serve, on  the  line  of  our  advance,  is  properly 
termed  hydraulic.  It  embraces  pumps,  of  all 
descriptions,  for  raising  water  from  the  deeps, 
or  for  forcing  it  to  the  hights.  We  should 
find  it  a  tedious  task  to  inspect  all  these  in  de- 
tail, for  their  name  is  legion.  From  the  little 
hand-pump  to  the  formidable  hydraulic  ram, 
they  are  before  us,  spouting  or  pouring  inces- 
santly. 

Let  us  pursue  the  line  of  the  wall  where  it 
turns  to  the  north-west,  and  we  shall  presently 
come  to  Bemis's  circular  sawing  machine ;  a 
thin  flexible  blade  of  steel,  with  which  the 
operator  can  cut  any  curved  or  circular  figure 
at  his  will.  In  a  twinkling  he  will  furnish  you 
with  a  figure  of  eight  in  wood,  the  Avork  of 
his  obedient  saw.  We  may  now  notice  upon 
our  right  hand  Trapp's  patent  machine  for 
making  barrels,  from  white  lead  or  powder 
keg,  up  to  a  huge  wine  cask.  It  is  a  very  in- 
genious machine  ;  taking  blocks  of  wood  and 
sawing  them  into  staves,  and  then  putting 
them  together,  heading  and  hooping  them 
completely. 
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The  next  point  of  prime  attraction  is  at 
Greely's  machinery  for  dressing  any  descrip- 
tion of  stone.  It  shapes  and  molds  blocks 
of  free-stone  or  marble  for  cornices,  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  efficiently  as  hand-dressing. 

A  rotary  engine,  invented  and  exhibited 
by  Barrow,  has  been  applied  to  a  small  boat 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  A 
similar  engine,  of  large  size,  is  now  propelling 
a  passenger  boat  on  the  Passaic  river,  which 
it  is  said  can  run  twelve  miles  in  an  hour. 

That  ponderous  machine,  which  appears  to 
have  sunk  through  the  floor,  is  Dick's  "  boiler 
plate  shears,"  for  cutting  thick  sheets  of  cold 
iron.  It  is  capable  of  cutting  a  plate  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  as  we  cut  card-board 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  ! 

We  may  examine  with  interest,  at  this 
point,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  steam-en- 
gines ever  made  in  this  or  in  any  country.  It 
is  called  "  The  Southern  Belle,"  a  name  which 
indicates  its  origin.  It  was  made  at  the  Winter 
Iron  Works,  at  Montgomery,  in  Alabama, 
and  does  credit  to  all  concerned  in  its  con- 
struction. It  is  of  thirty  horse  power,  and 
so  elaborately  finished  that  it  cost  $7,000. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the 
Machine  Arcade  where  the  first  movers  of  its 
multifarious  processes  is  to  be  found.  Before 
us  are  the  two  powerful  steam-engines  which 
propel  all  the  machinery  that  is  put  into 
motion,  except  by  hand.  The  first  of  the 
two,  which  carries  the  western  line  of  shaft- 
ing, is  a  horizontal  double  cylinder  engine, 
made  at  the  La\vi*ence  machine  shop,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  other,  connected  with  the 
eastern  shaft,  is  a  beam  engine,  made  by 
Corliss  &  Nightingale,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  They  are  both  sixty  horse  power 
engines,  and  so  perfect  is  their  operation  that 
they  produce  scarcely  a  sensible  tremor  in 
the  floor  of  the  Arcade.  It  is  interesting  to 
stand  and  see  these  two  ponderous  engines, 
and  the  beautiful  "  Southern  Belle  "  by  their 
side,  all  together  in  motion;  the  huge  fly- 
wheels revolving,  and  the  polished  arms, 
levers  and  beams  reciprocating  with  the  very 
sublimest  "  poetry  of  motion  "  our  imagina- 
tion can  comprehend. 

We  now  pass  round  these  engines  to   in- 
spect a  mammoth  rock-drill  —  a  vast  steel 


auger,  propelled  by  steam,  to  bore  hoiod  in 
granite  or  other  rocks,  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  power  of  machinery. 

In  the  rear  of  the  instrument  we  may  find 
machines  for  planing,  tongueing  and  grooving, 
and  for  mortising  lumber  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  careful  housewife  will  not  be 
induced  to  pass,  without  notice.  King's  patent 
washing  machine — an  ingenious  contrivance, 
by  which,  without  rubbing,  five  or  six  dozen 
soiled  garments  are  cleansed  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes  by  the  agency  of  steam.  It  is 
truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  considering 
the  disagreeableness  of  "  washing  day  "  in  the 
house,  it  might  prove  also  a  great  temper- 
saving  apparatus. 

As  we  return  to  the  main  passage,  we  may 
notice  upon  our  right  hand  Bristol's  rotary 
steam-engine,  and  upon  the  left  a  curious 
model  of  what  is  called  a  "  revolving  piston- 
engine,"  in  which  the  crank  motion  is  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Of  the  same  class  of  inven- 
tions and  novelties  in  the  application  of  steam 
power,  is  Pease's  "rotary  piston  engine,"  for 
producing  direct  and  continued  motion. 

A  centrifugal  machine  for  refining  green 
sugar  may  be  seen  upon  our  left  hand  as  we 
proceed  up  the  Arcade.  It  is  in  motion,  but 
the  cleansing  process  can  only  be  conceived 
of,  in  the  absence  of  the  raw  material  for  it 
to  work  upon.  The  machine  consists  of  two 
revolving  perforated  drums  of  copper,  into 
which  the  green  sugar  is  put.  The  molasses 
perforates  the  drums,  and  is  discharged  below ; 
the  sugar,  in  five  minutes,  remains  dry  in  the 
drums. 

A  smut  machine  and  a  new  samp  mill  will 
stop  the  farmer,  while  others  pass  on  to  see 
Mowrey's  stave  machine  cut  a  block  of  wood 
into  half  a  dozen  finished  staves  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Just  across  the  passage  is  Dick's 
boiler  punch,  a  powerful  machine  for  punch- 
ing holes  in  boiler  iron  ;  and  next  to  it,  with 
its  everlasting  trip,  trip,  is  a  gold-beater's 
hammer.  Observe  how  the  iron  fingers,  which 
hold  the  skin  and  its  golden  inclosure,  shift  it 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  sledge,  and  every 
few  moments  turn  it  completely  over. 

Opposite  to  these  is  a  machine  for  mortis- 
ing wood,  and  another  for  cutting  the  fellys 
of  wheels ;  while  upon  the  right  hand  again 
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we  observe  exiciisive  machinery  for  breaking  I 
and  dresrsing  liax,  an  interesting  process,  which  ! 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  witness.  | 

An  atmospheric  governor  for  valves,  con-  j 
trived  by  Tremper  of  Bnffalo,  acts  upon  a  i 
very  simple  principle,  and  seems  to  be  both  : 
efiicient  and  economical.      V^ery  few  will  look 
without   interest  at  Hutchinson's  stave  and 
barrel  machinery,  including  the  stave-cutter, 
the  stave-joiner,  the  erozer  and  the  header, 
with  which  contrivances  a  neat  barrel  is  very 
soon  turned  out  of  a  rnde  block  ! 

The  cotton-gin  is  a  machine  employed  to 
Beparale  the  seed  from  the  fiber  of  the  cotton 
plant,  a  process  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preparation  of  cotton  for  the  market  and  for 
the  factory.  Carver's  gin,  which  we  now 
observe  on  the  right  hand,  is  very  highly 
esteemed  by  planters  as  a  rapid  and  clean 
operator.  A  specimen  of  the  cotton  plant, 
with  its  bolls  ripe  and  bursting,  is  here  dis- 
played. A  large  field  covered  thickly  with 
Buch  plants,  in  the  flush  of  the  cotton  harvest, 
is  a  most  beautiful  sight,  resembling  in  its 
brilliancy  a  snow-clad  meadow. 

Passing  a  variety  of  machines  for  sawing 
and  planing  wood,  we  arrive  again  in  the 
region  of  hydraulic  apparatus.  Just  before 
us  is  Gwynne's  celebrated  centrifugal  pump, 
which  we  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
fountain  in  the  east  nave.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  discharging  1000  gallons  of  water 
every  minute. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  may  notice  the 
new  patent  rotary  pumps  exhibited  by  Gary, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  uniformity 
of  thcnr  operation,  and  for  their  surprising 
power  in  lifting  water,  and  in  projecting  it  to 
great  elevations. 

Two  or  three  hydrants,  of  different  con- 
struction, present  themselves  among  other 
hydraulic  instruments.  That  of  Cochran  has 
novel  features,  and  possesses  real  excellence, 
since  it  will  economize  water,  and  lessen,  or 
obviate,  the  injury  done  to  the  foundation  of 
buildings  by  those  commonly  in  use. 
.  Bdyond  the  iron-shaping  engines  of  the 
Saco  Water  Power  Company,  are  curious 
machines  for  setting  and  distributing  type, 
invented  and  constructed  by  Dclcambre  of 
Paris, 


A  printing  press  of  new  construction,  from 
the  West,  is  followed  by  a  lithographic  press, 
kept  in  operation  by  Laing,  in  color-printing, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  chromo-litho- 
graphy.  A  separate  stone  is  employed  for 
each  color,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  art,  espe- 
cially in  delicate  and  manj^-eolored  woi^k,  is 
in  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  perfect  regis- 
ter ;  that  is,  such  an  adjustment  of  each  stone 
as  to  make  the  effects  of  all  harmonious. 

An  ingenious  little  instrument,  called  a 
"  Typographer,"  is  exhibited  by  Jones.  The 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  projected  from  a 
disc,  and  by  some  simple  arrangement  envel- 
ops and  cards  are  printed  with  scarcely  less 
dispatch  than  they  could  be  written.  La%vyer3 
could  print  their  deeds  by  this  instrument,  or 
small  hand-bills  could  be  struck  off. 

A  machine  for  ruling  lettel*  and  account 
paper  now  presents  itself  to  notice  ;  and  next 
we  find  a  press  for  making  plugs  of  tobacco. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  machines 
in  the  Arcade,  taking  roll  after  roll  of  tobacco, 
and  delivering  them  in  shapely  plugs,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  in  a  minute.  The  leaves  are 
gummed  before  they  are  put  into  the  hopper, 
to  make  them  adhere  firmly.in  the  plug.  The 
machine  cleans  itself  after  each  plug  is  com- 
pressed. 

Observe  now,  to  the  left  hand,  two  inge- 
nious and  important  machines,  invented  by 
Wyllys,  and  exhibited  by  Collins  of  Connec- 
ticut. The  first  is  a  roller-cot  machine,  and 
such  is  the  beauty  of  its  operation,  that  it 
well  deserves  the  title  of  "  Automatic"  which 
has  been  given  to  it.  Roller-cots  are  small 
cylinders  of  leather,  employed  to  cover  the 
speeders  of  cotton-mills.  Upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  are  consumed  every  day  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  and  hitherto  these  have  been 
all  made  by  hand.  This  ingenious  machine 
cuts  the  leather,  bevels  its  edges,  applies  warm 
cement  to  one  of  them,  bends  the  strip  into 
the  cylindrical  form,  presses  the  edges  to- 
gether, and  then  deposits  the  cot  in  a  basket 
connected  \\'ith  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  minute. 

The  other  machine  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
important  to  cottrm  manufacturers,  its  object 
being  to  equalize  the  sliver  in  drawing  cotton, 
so  as  to  produce  perfect  evenness  of  the  yam 
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in  every  number.     This  it  accomplishes  in  a 

"jry  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  now  arrived  in  that  part  of  the 

rcade,  where   the   spinning   machines    and 

Dms  are  placed,  and  the  noise  of  their  com- 

led  motion  is  often  enough  to  distract  weak 

rves.    These  uiipleasant  appendages  should, 

irefoi'e,  be  left  behind  by  those  who  have 

weak  heads.     Here  are  looms  and  spinners 

of  every   description,   and    they    whirl,  and 

whiz,  and  thump,  and   bang,  with  delightful 

freedom.     One  may  aptly  exclaim  with  the 

poet,  describing  the  effect  produced  upon  him, 

by  contemplating  Purbeck's    theory  of  the 

crystal  spheres  of  Ptolemy — 

"  Within  my  ears  I  hear  a  sound 
Of  fifty  mill-wheels  whirling  round." 

It  would  be  a  tedious  task  for  us  to  indicate 
the  separate  machines  of  this  part  of  the  Ar- 
cade. The  frame,  known  as  Dodge's  Cop 
Spinner,  is  conspicuous  among  them,  while 
on  the  left,  is  the  loom  of  the  Ames  Company 
at  Chicopee,  for  weaving  ginghams.  Many 
of  the  looms  are  in  constant  operation,  and 
have  obliging  attendants,  who  are  ready  to 
explain  and  illustrate  their  mode  of  operation. 

Continuing  our  steps  southward,  we  notice 
machine  bands,  machine  card-clothing  and 
weaver's  reeds,  essential  parts  of  cotton  and 
wool  machinery. 

A  percussive  shoe-pegging  machine  is  one 
of  the  novelties  of  the  Exhibition,  for  which  a 
patent  has  just  been  issued  to  its  inventor, 
Gallahue.  It  will  peg  a  number  six  £»hoe  in  a 
single  minute. 

An  object  of  interest,  close  under  the  wall 
of  the  Arcade,  should  properly  detain  us  for  a 
moment.  It  is  the  identical  cylinder  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  first  steam 
voyage  ever  made  across  the  Atlantic — the 
cylinder  of  the  "Savannah."  It  looks  rough 
and  weather-beaten,  by  the  side  of  its  young 
cousin,  a  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  beam-en- 
gine, but  recently  made  at  the  Allaire  Works  ; 
yet  it  did  good  service  in  its  day,  and  we  pay 
it  now  a  tribute  of  respect ! 

We  have  now  reached  a  table,  closely 
covered  with  models,  quite  "  too  numerous  to 
mention."  Here  are  various  contrivances, 
called  "  multiplying  gear,"  in  which  the  wheels 


reel  and  ivabble^  as  if  they  were  all  intoxicated. 
Among  many  larger  objects,  let  us  not  over- 
look a  Lilliputian  steam-engine,  which  is  set 
in  motion  by  a  breath. 

The  manufacture  of  India  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  are  displayed  at  this  point.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  to  witness  the  variety  of  articles 
now  made  from  these  materials.  The  display 
embraces  not  only  garments  and  shoes,  but 
toys,  brushes,  combs,  knife-handles,  canes, 
boxes,  and  even  a  cabinet  closely  resembling 
ebony  !  All  these  are  made  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber  curiously  com- 
bined with  sulphur. 

Our  inspection  of  these  remarkable  goods 
has  carried  us  round  the  south  end  of  the  Ar- 
cade, and  past  the  open  door  of  the  Mineralo- 
gical  Cabinet.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  leave 
it  ioY  subsequent  examination,  and  proceed 
along  the  west  line  of  the  Arcade. 

The  Glendon  Rolling  Mill  displays  iron  in 
its  various  styles  of  manufacture,  and  plates 
and  bars  of  rolled  and  drawn  iron.  Further 
on,  we  find  steel  axles,  and  springs,  and  rail- 
Avay-carriage  wheels.  A  neat  loom,  to  be 
worked  by  hand^  dares  to  show  itself  amid  its 
rivals,  which  depend  on  power.  Of  these,  a 
beautiful  model  is  here  displayed — it  is  Rey- 
nold's patent  power  loom.  It  takes  a  larger 
machine  to  make  ship-biscuit  and  crackers, 
than  one  would  imagine,  before  seeing  one  in 
operation. 

The  idea  of  paging  blank-books  by  machin- 
ery, is  of  modern  origin ;  but  now,  all  manu- 
facturers adopt  some  such  method.  An  in- 
genious instrument,  for  this  purpose,  is  here 
exhibited ;  the  numbers  moving  in  succession 
upon  an  endless  band. 

Passing,  with  somewhat  quickened  pace, 
along  the  Arcade,  with  a  glance  for  the  "  rag- 
picker," the  hydraulic  press,  a  beautiful  cotton- 
gin,  a  power  churn  for  making  ice-cream,  a 
gold  washer,  and  a  nail  machine,  we  linger  a 
moment  at  the  type-casting  machine,  exhibited 
by  Johnson  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  See,  how 
fixst  the  bright  and  slender  letters  drop  from 
the  matrix — and  they  are  the  true  levers,  after 
all,  with  Avhich  the  world  is  moved! 

Among  models  of  brick-making  machines, 
there  is  one  exhibited  by  Sands  &  Cvmiming, 
of  Washington,  the  operation  of  which  is  very 
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ingenious.  It  tempers  the  clay,  and  molds 
six  bricks  in  five  seconds. 

The  hat  and  bonnet  press,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dowe,  attracts  attention  from  far  more  por- 
tentous machines.  It  is  really  a  very  useful 
and  economical  contrivance.  The  electro- 
magnetic machine  of  Professor  Vergnes  is  not 
in  operation — as  we  could  wish  it  were — that 
this  novel  and  nmch  talked-of  motive-power 
might  be  made  intelligible  to  the  multitude. 

Here  we  find  our  rapid  survey  of  the  ma- 
chine department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  com- 
pleted. Tlie  hour  we  have  given  to  it,  has 
sufficed  only  to  bring  its  chief  points  before 
our  notice.  We  have,  of  necessity,  overlooked 
meritorious  contrivances,  either  wholly,  or  in 
part,  novel.  A  volume  would  be  required  to 
catalogue  with  descriptions — however  brief 
they  might  be — the  really  useful  machines 
upon  exhibition. 


WISHING. 

BY  JOHN   G.  SAXE. 

Of  all  amusemeiite  for  the  uiind, 

From  logic  clown  to  tishinjr, 
There  isn't  one  that  you  can  find 

So  very  cheap  as  "  wishing  !" 
A  very  choice  diversion,  too, 

If  we  but  rightly  use  it, 
And  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  do, 

Pervert  it,  and  abuse  it. 

I  wish — a  common  wish  indeed — 

My  purse  was  something  fatter, 
That  1  might  cheer  the  cliikl  of  need, 

And  not  my  pride  to  flatter; 
That  I  might  make  oppression  reel. 

As  only  gold  can  make  it. 
And  break  the  tyrant's  rod  of  steel, 

As  only  gold  can  break  it ! 

I  wish  that  friends  were  always  true, 

And  motives  always  pure: 
I  wish  the  good  were  not  so  few, 

I  wish  tlie  bad  were  fewer ; 
I  wisli  that  parsons  ne'er  forget 

To  heed  their  pious  teaching ; 
I  wish  tliat  practicing  was  not 

So  ditfcreut  from  preaching. 

I  wish  that  modest  worth  might  bo 

Apprised  with  truth  and  candor, 
I  wish  that  innocence  were  free 

From  treachery  and  slander; 
I  wish  that  men  tlicir  vows  would  mind; 

That  women  ne'er  were  rovers  ; 
I  wish  that  wives  were  always  kind  ; 

And  husbands  always  lovers! 


I  wish — in  fine — that  joy  and  mirth. 

And  every  good  Ideal, 
May  come,  erewhile  throughout  tlie  earth,    cm 

To  be  the  glorious  real ; 
Till  God  shall  every  creature  bless 

With  his  supremest  blessing, 
And  hope  be  lost  in  happiucsp, 

And  wishing  be  possessing ! 


LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

"What  is  Life,  father?" 

"  A  battle,  my  child, 

Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail, 
Where  the  wariest  eye  may  be  beguiled. 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ; 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  nor  night, 
And  tl;e  feeble  little  ones  tnust  stand 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight.'' 

"What  is  Death,  father?'' 

"The  rest,  my  child. 

When  the  strife  and  toils  are  o'er, 
And  the  angel  of  God,  -who,  calm  and  mild, 

Says  we  need  fight  no  more; 
Who  driveth  away  the  demon  band, 

Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease, 
Takes  the  banner  and  spear  from  our  falling  hand, 

And  proclaims  an  eternal  peace." 

"  Let  me  die,  father.     I  tremble.     I  fear 

To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife." 
"The  crown  must  be  won  for  Heaven,  dear. 

In  the  battle-field  of  life  : 
My  child,  though  thy  foes  are  strong  and  tried, 

He  lovcth  tlie  weak  and  small ; 
The  angels  of  Heaven  are  on  thy  side, 

And  God  is  over  all." 


THE  BRIGHT  LITTLE  GIRL. 

SONG   TO   AN    IRISH   TUNE. 

IIeu  blue  eyes  they  beam  and  they  twinkle  ; 

Iler  lips  have  made  smiling  more  fair; 
On  cheek  and  on  brow  there's  no  wrinkle, 

But  thousands  of  curls  in  her  hair. 

She's  little — you  don't  wish  her  taller; 

Just  half  through  the  teens  is  her  age: 
And  lady,  or  baby,  to  call  her. 

Were  something  to  puzzle  a  sago. 

Her  face,  with  the  fine  glow  that's  in  it, 
As  frish  as  an  apple-tree  bloom  : 

And  C  !  when  she  comes,  in  a  minute, 
Like  sunbeams,  she  brightens  the  room. 

As  taking  in  mind  as  in  feature, 
How  many  will  sigh  for  her  sake  ! 

I  wonder,  the  sweet  little  creature, 
What  sort  of  a  wife  she  would  make  I 
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THE  oldest  preacher  in  the  world  is  Kev.  George 
Fletcher,  of  London,  who,  in  February  next,  will 
be  a  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age. 


During  the  past  two  months,  many  of  the  ships 
which  have  arrived  in  New  York  with  foreign  emi- 
grants, were  no  better  than  floating  hospitals — forty, 
fifty,  and  in  one  case  one  hundi'ed,  died  on  the  passage. 
The  disease  has  always  ceased  when  the  ship  reached 
our  shores. 


Martin  Koszta,  whose  capture  by  Austrian  officials 
at  Smyrna,  and  subsequent  release,  are  fiimiliar  to  all, 
anived  at  Boston  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  Mth.  There 
was  no  excitement  attending  his  arrival. 


The  Philadelphia  Mint. — We  learn  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  operations  at  this  Mint  during  the  month 
of  November,  that  the  amount  of  gold  coinage  was 
$1,750,487;  silver,  §870,000;  copper,  $2,688;  total, 
$2,623,175.  During  the  same  period  the  gold  deposits 
from  California,  were  8.3,460,000,  and  from  other 
sources,  $170,000;  making  the  total  deposits  $3,630,- 
COO. 

The  amount  of  coinage,  since  January,  exceeds  $52,- 
000,000,  and  the  deposits  are  more  than  $48,000,000. 


The  Bill  incorporating  a  Bennington  Monument  As- 
sociation and  appropriating  $3,000  for  the  ereclion  of  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Bennington, 
conditioned  for  the  raising  $7,000  more  by  private  sub- 
scriptions for  that  purpose,  has  passed  both  branches 
of  legislature  and  become  a  law. 


Gold  Bullets. — From  a  statement  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Aubrcg,  the  Indian  trader,  it  appears  that 
pure  gold  is  applied  by  a  tribe  of  Indiims  in  South- 
ern California,  to  an  entirely  different  purpose  from  any 
for  which  it  is  used  in  civilized  communities.  He 
Bays  he  saw  an  Indian  load  his  gun  with  one  large  and 
three  small  gold  bullets,  to  kill  a  rabbit. 


The  New  Planet. — Mr.  J.  R.  Hind,  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
Observatory,  England,  discovered  lately  anew  planet  in 
the  group  of  Asteroids,  making  the  ninth  which  he  has 
discovered  since  1846,  and  raising  tlie  immber  of  that 
extraordinary  group  of  worlds  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  to  twenty -seven.  Let  our  young  friends  re- 
member this. 


Some  of  the  nuggets  brought  out  by  the  Parana, 
from  Melbourne,  have  arrived.  There  are  three  pieces 
worth  $33,000 — one  single  piece,  without  quartz, 
being  worth  $1,120,  from  the  Kangaroo  flat,  eight 
inches  below  the  surface,  said  to  be  the  finest  ever 
brought  from  Australia. 


0f  Ifetos. 

Returning  Chinese. — In  recording  the  departure 
from  San  Francisco  of  350  Chinese,  in  the  ship  Gazelle, 
for  Hong  Kong,  a  California  paper  observes : — "  We 
understand  that  a  large  number  of  these  returning 
Celestials  are  sent  home  by  their  countrymen  liere, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  mines.  Some  of  the 
passengers,  however,  are  Chinese  who  have  accumu- 
lated a  little  money  during  their  residence  among  us, 
and  think  they  can  enjoy  it  better  in  the  flowery  land 
than  here.  Under  whatever  circumstances  they  return, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  stories  they  will  tell  of  this 
great  country  will  induce  ten  to  come  here  for  every 
one  who  goes  back." 

Raising  Ice  is  becoming  quite  a  business  in  Massa- 
chusetts. And  well  it  may ;  for  one  acre  of  good  ice 
will  yield  as  much  clear  money  as  six  acres  of  good 
wheat.  The  ice  used  in  California  comes  principally 
from  Russian  America — a  region  that  grows  icicles 
large  enough  for  first-class  mainmasts. 


The  London  Illustrated  News  says; — "Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  of  Manchester,  has  brought  back  from  his  recent 
tour  as  Royal  Commissioner,  through  the  mannfijctur- 
ing  districts  of  the  United  Stales,  a  report  filled  with 
tlie  most  startling  evidences  of  the  progress  which  the 
mechanical  arts  are  making  in  that  country." 


The  Japan  Expedition. — Our  Goveniment  has 
chartered  the  bark  Brothers,  of  New  York,  to  convey 
stores  to  Hong  Kong,  China,  for  the  Japan  expedition. 


Interesting  Invention. — Mr.  Hood,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  House  telegraph  office  in  Springfield, 
has  invented  a  plan  for  sending  messages  by  telegraph 
in  the  very  handwriting  of  the  copy.  This  is  a  novel 
and  ingenious  idea. 

Supper  in  a  Gasometer. — A  singular  entertain- 
ment was  recently  given  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  by 
Messi's.  Hanna,  Donald  &  Wilson,  who,  having  just 
finished  the  erection  of  an  enormous  gasometer  at  the 
Paisley  gas  works,  I'esolved  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
Accordingly,  they  sent  their  invitations,  and  ISO  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  assembled 
to  sup  in  this  singular  supper-room.  Entrance  was 
obtained  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  holrler,  and 
thence  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  bottom — a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  inside  was  neatly  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  evergreens,  and  b)-illiautly  lighted 
with  gas,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
circus. 

The  above  is  paralleled  by  an  entertainment  Avhicli 
was  given  in  Conned  lent  about  a  year  since,  by  the 
proprietors  of  a  snap  factory.  An  excellent  dinner 
was  served  up  in  a  manmioth  soap  boiler,  to  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  admirhig  guests. 
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A  BANK  for  the  deposits  of  sixpence  by  children,  lias 
been  establislied  iu  New  York,  aud  lias  reached  a 
cajtital  of  twenty-three,  thousand  dolhirs.  It  pays  six 
per  cent,  interest,  and  is  doing  much  jrood  among  the 
chiss  of  boys  aud  girls  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 


firm  must  necessarily  be  crippled,  but  the  energy 
whicli,  iu  tliirty  years,  has  built  up  such  an  immense 
ostab'.ijhment,  can  not  be  repressed  by  the  catastiophe 
of  an  hour. 


The  celebrated  publishing  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper,  of  Kew  York,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  lOtlj.  Unusual  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  dangers  from  fire,  and  it  was  by 
an  extraordinary  accident  that  this  fire  occurred.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  camphene  in  washing  the  rollers  of 
the  presses,  which  are  taken  to  a  room  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  having  zinc  fltxir  and  walk  On 
Saturday  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  plumber's  work 
in  this  room,  and  the  plumber,  after  lighting  a  p:iper, 
threw  it,  as  lie  supposed,  into  a  pan  of  water,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  pan  of  camphene.  An  explosion  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  establishment 
was  a  mass  of  fire. 

This  has  been  to  all  accounts  the  largest  fire  in  this 
city  tince  the  destructive  fire  of  1845.  The  estimated 
total  loss  will  amount  to  §1,500,000,  on  which  (July 
§338,000  was  injured.  The  loss  of  the  Harpers  aU)ne 
will  amount  to  Si. 250,000,  on  which  only  the  small 
amount  of  §250,000  was  insured. 

About  two  thousand  persons  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  this  calamity,  and  it  is  npou  them  that 
the  loss  will  fall  most  severely.      The  business  of  the 


1  The  MAirMOTH  CLirrER,  Great  Republic,  anived  in 
I  New  York  harbor  ikiring  the  first  week  of  December. 
I  As  she  was  brought  alongside  of  some  of  our  first 
class  vessels,  they  seemed  dwindled  to  the  size  of 
sloops.  The  model  an  J  construction  do  credit  to  her 
builder.  If  she  should  Lave  favorable  winds  on  her 
first  trip,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  making 
extraordinary  time.  She  Las  on  board  a  steam-engine 
for  loading  and  di-charging  cargo,  hoisting  sails,  pump- 
ing, &c.,  aud  the  long  boat  is  fitted  with  a  propeller,  so 
that  in  time  of  need,  the  engine  can  be  placed  on 
board  of  it,  aud  s.ive  the  ci'ew  from  labor  at  the  oars. 

The  cabins  are  fitted  up  in  superb  style,  equal  to  our 
ocean  steamers;  there  are  acconunodations  in  them  for 
about  fifty  passengers.  Her  registered  tonnage  ia 
4,500  tons. 


TiiK  news  fiora  Europe  is  of  an  increasingly  interest- 
ing and  ominous  character,  llie  nations  seem  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  terrific  conflict.  Tims  far,  the  Turks  have 
been  victorious  botli  by  land  aUvl  sea,  but  tliis  fuel  does 
not  indicate  the  result;  for  France  and  England  are 
dutermined  to  secure  a  peace,  if  possible,  between 
Russia  and  Tnrkev. 


ViVt  fcaclrcr's  §csL 


THE  editor  of  the  Schoolmate  having  taken  the 
olKce  formerly  occupied  by  George  Savage,  will, 
in  future,  give  strict  attention  to  editing  auJ  publish- 
ing the  magazine.  The  delay  wliich  has  been  so 
troublesome  in  some  of  the  late  nuuibcrs,  will  be 
avoided,  and  our  subscribers  will  have  their  magazines 
mailed  to  them  by,  at  least,  the  first  of  each  month. 

We  are  contemplating  great  improvements  in  seve- 
ral departments  of  the  work,  aud  shall  endeavor  to 
render  it  still  snore  uieful  and  agreeable  than  it  now 
is. 

The  Schoolmate  is  now  cxten-<ively  used  as  a  school 
reader  and  family  frienJ,  but  we  hope  to  increase  our 
list  of  subscribers,  not  by  alverlisement-i  aud  agents 
alone,  bat  by  the  direct  assistance  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  of  teachers. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  Mr.  Watson's  First  Lesson* 
in  Music  until  the  next  number. 

We  h;ive  now  in  press  a  new  and  beautiful  book, 
prep.irel  expressly  for  those  young  gentlemen  aud 
ladies — or  Iwys  and  girls,  just  as  you  choose  to  call 
yourselves — who  are  attending  school.  Some  of  yon 
are  too  much  iu  the  h;ibit  of  con-^idering  compo-iition- 
writing  an  irksome  duty,  in  which  you  nni«t  sevevely 
tax  your  own  brains  without  .assistance,  'i'his  book  is 
intended  to  help  you,  and  ch.inge  a  task  into  a  |)leas- 
urc.     It  "s  called  •'  The  Illustrated  Composition  Cook," 


and  contains  full  directions  for  spelling,  punctuation, 
letter-writing.  &c.  It  contains  also  a  large  number  of 
splendid  engr.ivings,  from  original  drawings,  prepared 
expressly  for  this  book  by  the  celebrated  artists, 
Whimey,  Jocelyn,  and  Anuiii,  of  New  Yoi-k.  Any  of 
our  re  iders  who  will  send  us  twenty-five  cents,  or 
eight  postage  stamps,  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  mailed 
to  them.  Persons  sending  one  dollar,  shall  receive  the 
Schoolmate  for  one  yeai',  antl  a  copy  of  the  Composi- 
tion Book,  if  they  wish  it.  It  will  be  ready  in  two 
weeks. 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 
Good  Gcm  Pastk. — Takeof  gum  ar.nbic  3  oz.,  sugar 
(white)  I  oz,  water  (cold)  4\  oz.;  acetic  acid,  ;^  oz. 
The  gum  should  be  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  then 
add  the  sugar,  iuid  lastly  the  acid.  This  affords  a 
beautiful,  almost  colorless,  and  permanent  paste,  pos- 
sessing the  adhesive  qualities  of  the  gum,  and  wid  an- 
swer almost  all  purposes  for  which  a  paste  is  required, 

Lnsta.ni'aneous  Br.ACK  I.vk. — Dissolve  1  ounce  of 
extract  of  logwood  in  72  ounces  of  warm  rain  water, 
ihen  filter  and  add,  while  warm,  a  solution  of  30 
gra'ns  (  f  neutral  chromate  of  potash  in  a  very  iittle 
warm  water;  sihake  it  well  and  the  ink  is  made.  This 
recipe  will  enable  any  person  to  make  his  own  ink. 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
I.  H.  S. — These  letters  are  seeu  in  the  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  churche?,  and  Prayer  Books  of  these  sects. 
They  are  abbreviations  of  the  Latin  phrase — "  Jesus 
Hoiniauin  Salvator,"  which  signifies  "  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  men."  Some  may  ask  why  the  letter  I  is  used  in* 
stead  of  J  ?  Because  formerly  there  was  no  letter  J 
in  the  Roman  alphabet ;  then  I  was  used  where  J  is. 
Many  of  our  I'eaders  can  probably  remember  having 
seen  the  name  of  John  spelt  lohn. 


Moving  Powers. — In  liquids  and  aeriform  bodies, 
we  find  some  of  the  most  effective  powers  for  moving 
machinery.  The  mechanical  powers  are  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  man,  in  enabling  him  to  accommodate 
the  various  forces  of  nature  to  the  work  winch  he  has 
to  perform.  Thus  he  makes  the  running  stream,  the 
waterfall,  tiie  wind,  and  steam,  turn  his  mills,  impel 
bis  vessels,  and  even  carry  him  over  the  ground, 
whither  he  would  go.  The  heavy  mill-stone  is  turned, 
and  the  most  delicate  fibers  of  cotton  and  silk  are 
twisted,  by  these  inanimate  agents,  which  man  lias 
pressed  into  his  service.  Gravitation,  or  weight, 
affords  the  means  of  originating  motion  for  many  im- 
portant purposes.  By  tlie  proper  application  of  this 
power,  is  maintained  the  regular  motion  of  wheel 
work,  as  in  a  common  clock,  where  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  weights  keeps  the  machinery  in  motion. 
Elasticity  gives  force  to  various  mechanical  agents. 
Elastic  metals,  such  as  steel,  manufactui'ed  into  springs, 
form  the  moving  power  in  watches  and  various  otlier 
kinds  of  machinery.  Heat,  from  its  tendency  to  ex- 
pand bodies,  may  be  ranked  among  the  moving 
powers. 

The  application  of  the  natural  strength  of  man, 
must  have  preceded  tlie  employment  of  all  other 
moving  powers ;  but  the  force  of  brute  animals  was 
by  man  early  made  subservient  to  Iiis  convenience. 
Oxen  and  horses  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity; and  the  ass,  camel,  and  elephant,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  and  in  other  ancient  records  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  mechanical  effects  produced 
by  the  muscdar  exertions  of  living  beings  can  not  be 
estimated  with  the  same  jn'ccision  as  those  of  other 
moving  powers,  such  as  steam,  water,  gravitation,  &c. 
The  force  of  human  exertion  differs  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  some  ingenious  experiments,  that  the  labor  of  a  man 
employed  in  working  a  pump,  turning  a  crank,  ringing 
a  bell,  and  rowing  a  boat,  might  be  estimated  respect- 
ively, by  the  numbers  100,  167,  227,  and  248.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  in  working  a  pump  the  man  labors 
to  tlie  least  advantage;  and  that  rowing  a  boat  is  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  applying  human  strength. 
The  strength  of  a  horse,  in  any  given  time,  is  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  five  men.  The  strength  of  the  ele- 
phant is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  six 
horses.    He  will  carry  SOOO  or  4000   pounds,   and 


move  at  the  rate  of  a  slow  trotting  horse,  traveling 
Avith  ease  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 


How  Canada  Received  its  Name. — The  origin  of 
the  word  "  Canada"  is  very  singular.  The  Spaniards 
visited  that  country  previous  to  the  French,  and  made 
particular  searches  for  gold  and  silver,  and  finding 
none,  they  often  said  to  themselves  "  Anacanada"  (there 
is  nothing  here).  The  Indians,  Avho  watched  closely, 
learned  this  sentence  and  its  meaning.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Spaniards,  the  French  arrived  ;  and  the 
Indians  wanting  none  of  their  company,  and  suppos- 
ing that  they  Avere  aho  Spaniards  come  on  the  same 
errand,  anxious  to  inform  them  that  their  labor 
was  lost  by  tarrying  in  that  country,  incessantly  re- 
peated to  tiiem  tlie  Spanish  sentence  "  Anacanada." 
The  French,  who  knew  as  little  of  the  Spani.-h  as  the 
Indians,  supposed  this  incessantly  recurring  sound  was 
th.e  name  of  the  country,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  Canada,"  which  it  baa  borne  ever  since. 


A  GRAVE-STONE  lately  cut  in  Newark  has  at  the  top 
a  daguerreotype  of  the  deceased  person,  neatly  set 
into  the  stone.  This  is  a  novel  metliod,  not  only  of 
commemorating  friends,  but  of  bringing  ihem,  as  they 
appeared  in  life,  to  the  recollection  of  acquaintances 
visiting  their  graves. 

A  TON  of  com  is  estimated  not  to  be  Avorth  hauling 
by  wagon,  Avhen  170  miles  from  market;  Avhile  at 
the  same  distance,  Avhen  upon  a  line  of  railroad,  it 
Avould  be  Avorth  $22.10.  A  ton  of  Avheat,  330  miles 
from  market,  is  not  worth  hauling  by  Avagon,  but  by 
railroad  it  Avould  be  Avortli  $44.55. 


ANSWERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  went  out  into  the  field  on  a  sunny 
day,  takiug  a  small  compass  Avith  me,  and  father's 
watch,  and  I  found  that  at  twelve  o'clock  mj  shadoAV 
pointed  north.  I  suppose,  also,  that  as  a  person's 
shadow  is  longest  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  it  must  be 
shortest  at  midday.  Your  constant  reader, 

Albert. 
ruzzLE. 
Take  two  pins  from  each  of  the  upper  corners,  and 
one  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  side,  leaving  a  figure 
like  this : 


You  see  that  there  are  three  squares,  though  only 
five  pins  have  been  removed.  t.  s. 

No  other  answers  for  November  and  December 
have  been  received.  Please  send  them  in  time  for  the 
next  number,  and  some  new  enigmas,  puzzles,  ques- 
tions, &c.,  Avitb  them. 
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0!  MERRY  ARE  CHRISTMAS  TIMES." 


*'(i)\  Bhrri]  are  CjiriBtmaH  €\mtB/' 


Words  hy  BAR3Y  CORNWALL. 


Music  bjr  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 


Solo. 


Fq=^=^- 
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z'e;  ::?zizq^_r|fz: : 


1.  O!   'tis     mer-ry  when  the  stars  are  bright,         To        sing    as    you   pass    a  -  long,      Of    the 

2.  At        night     both  the   sick   anil  lame  A     -    ban  -  don  their  world  of    care ;    And  the 

3.  At        night        all      wrongs  are    right.    And    all    pe  -  rils    of     life  grow  smooth ;  Then  why 


Szfci 


I — h- 


0 9- 

fr 


tbtiri-f-±=.jtziz^. 
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Clionis.  ft 
0—0- 


^^ 


things  that    are  dreamt  by      night,        To    tlie    mo  -  tion     of      some  old      song, —  To     the 

crea  -  ture    that  droops  ■n'ith  shame,  For    "    get  -  teth   her      old     des  -  pair ! —  For- 

ajni  -  eth    tlie     fierce  day  -  light,        When      fan  -  cy      is     bright  as      truth  ? —        When 

C •. 
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"0!  MERRY  ARE  CHRISTMAS  TIMES." 
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mo-tiou  of  some  old  song.       For  the  fan  -  cy      of    raor  -  tals  teems,  Whether  they  wake  or 

get-teth  her  old    des  -  p:iir !        The    boy     on    the     ra-ging  deep,  Laughs  a-loud  that  the  skies  are 
fan  -  cy     is  bright  as  truth  ?       All  hearts  'tween  the  earth  and  moon.     Re    -    co  -  ver  their  hopes  a- 
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-^^=^ 
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9 — 9 


sleep,  With  fi  -  gurcs  that  shine  lilie  dreams,  Then — die  in  the  dark  -  ness  deep, 
clear;  And  the  mur-der-er  turns  in  sleep.  And  dreams  that  a  par  -  don's  near! 
gain ;       O !     'tis     pi  -  ty     so    sweet    a      tune       Should   ev  -  er      be     jarr'd    "by     pain ! 
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0 1      mer  -  ry      are  Christ  -  mas      times, 
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And    mer  -  ry     the     bel  -  fry      chimes  ;      But    the 
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mer  -  ri  -  est  things  That   a      man     e'er   sings,   Are    his    mid  ■  night  Cluist  -  mas  rhymes :       0 ! 
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GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 
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Very  slow. 
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mer  -  ri  -  est  things  That   a      man     e'er   sings,    Arc    his    miJ  •  night  Christ  -  mas  rhymes. 
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Music  bjr  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 
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Of      good    and    guar  -  dian        an     -     gels        the      old     nurse  spoke    to       me ;  She 
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taught  me    too       a      suppliant  prayer  of  much  sim  -  pli  -  ci  -  ty ;  And  well    I   loved  the 
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t    be  -  lief    that  an  -  gels   hov  -  er'd     near,         When  stars  were  shi  -  ning  bright  -  ly,  and 
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jhts  were  still  and  clear,— When  stars  were  shining  bright  -  ly,   anJ  niglits  were  still  and  clear. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series.— No.  IV.    Time  to  be  observed  in 
Eeading. —  Oontlnued. 


A^ 


N  the  last  reading  lesson 
the   time   which    readers 
should  observe  was  placed 
under  two  divisions.   One, 
called    Quantity^   means    the 
time  used  in  pronouncing   a 
word  or  syllable,  and  was  ex- 
plained in  that  chapter.     The 
other  is  called  Movement^  and, 
though  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  you  to  perceive  the  difFerence 
of  these  two  sorts  of  time  when 
you  are  reading  or  listening  to 
others,   I    will    give   some    ex- 
amples to  illustrate  it. 

Movement,  in  reading,  is  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  pronunciation  of 
words  and  syllables.  Quantity  regards  single 
sounds  as  long  or  short;  Movement  regards 
successive  sounds  as  fast  or  slow. 

Three  kinds  of  m^ovement  should  be  par- 
ticulax'ly  observed.     They  are  called  : 

1.  The  Slow  Movement,  marked  thus  [ ] 

2.  The  Fast  Movement,  marked  thus  [-^] 

8.  The  Moderate  Movement,  marked  thus  [-] 

The  Slow  Movement  expresses  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  soul.  The  following  example, 
from  David's  Psalm  of  Praise,  requires  very 
slow  movement,  because  it  expresses  sublim- 
ity, majesty,  and  power. 


].  [. 

fouud;i 


— ]  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trcmhle'l  :  the 
oT  heaven  moved  and  shook,  because  he 


was  wroth.  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  bis  nos- 
trils: and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  :  coals  were 
kindled  by  it.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  also,  and  eame 
down  ;  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  and  he  was  seen  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind;  and  he  made  darkness  pavilions 
round  about  him,  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
skies.  The  Lord  thundered  from  heaven,  and  the 
Most  High  uttered  his  voice  ;  and  he  sent  out  arrows 
and  scattered  them ;  lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 
And  the  channels  of  the  sea  appeared  ;  the  foundations 
of  the  world  were  discovered  at  the  rebuking  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

This  description  of  the  grave  expresses  fear 
and  horror.  You  see  the  movement  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Example  No.  5,  which 
is  of  a  lively,  cheerful  character. 

2.  [. ]  How  frightful  the  grave !  how  deserted  and 

drear!  with  the  howls  of  the  storm  wind,  the  creaks 
of  the  bier,  and  the  white  bones  all  clattering  together. 

Passages  of  deep  and  solemn  meditation 
require  the  slowest  movement,  as  in  the  well- 
known  soliloquy  of  Hamlet : 


3.  [. 


-]  To  die  ;— to  sleep ;- 


To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause. 

Though  some  of  the  words  in  these  exercises 
have  long  quantity,  do  not  suppose  that  any 
of  them  are  to  be  read  in  a  drawling  tone.  I 
lately  read  about  a  little  boy,  named  Paul 
Dombey,  who  was  taken  to  a  gloomy  English 
lioarding-sehool,  and  left  with  no  companions 
Isut  the  Doctor  and  the  great  clock  solemnly 
ticking.  See  if  yo\i  can  read  it  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  of  the  tickings  of  a  clock,  which 
have  short  quantity  but  slow  movement. 

4.  [ ]  The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  his  portentous 

study,  with  a  L'lobe  at  each  knee,  books  all  round  him, 
Homer  over  the  door,  and  Minerva  on  the  mantel-shelt. 
"  And  liow  do  you  do,  sir,''  he  said  to  'Mr.  Dombey 
"and  how  is  my  little  friend  ?"  Grave  as  an  organ  was 
the  Doctor's  speech  ;  and  when  he  ceased,  the  great 
clock  seemed  (to  Paul  at  least)  to  take  him  up,  and  to 
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go  on  saying,  "  how,  is,  my,  lit,  tie,  friend,  how,  is, 
my,  lit,  tie,  friend,"  over  and  over  again.  It  made  his 
childish  bosom  heave  and  swell  when  his  iiither  was 
gone,  and  sent  the  globes,  the  books,  blind  Homer,  and 
Minerva,  swimming  round  the  room.  Bat  they 
stopped,  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  then  he  heard  the  loud 
clock  still  gravely  inquiring,  "  how,  is,  my,  lit,  tie, 
friend,  how,  is,  my,  lit,  tie,  friend,"  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore. He  sat,  with  folded  hands,  upon  his  pedestal, 
silently  listening.  But  he  might  have  answered, 
"  weary,  weary  !  very  lonely,  very  sad." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  rule  by  which 
you  may  know  the  exact  degree  of  slowness 
required,  but  all  of  you  can  easily  distinguish 
between  slow  axidifast.  Observe  how  different 
from  the  above  examples  is  the  following  de- 
scription of  "  The  Frost."  Eead  it  in  a  lively 
animated  manner : 

5.  ['^  Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powdered 

its  crest ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
In  diamond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 
Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear, 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin  far  and  near, 
"Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

The  emotions  of  joy,  enthusiasm,  eagerness, 
&c.,  are  expressed  by  a  still  faster  movement, 
as  in  this  description  of  morning : 

6.  [•---—-]  How  beautiful  are  the  folding  and  parting 
of  the  gray  clouds,  drawn  back  like  a  curtain,  to  give 
us  a  sight  of  the  most  magniflcent  of  all  appearances, 
the  rising  of  the  sun !  How  rich  is  the  dew,  decking 
every  spire  of  grass  with  colored  spangles  of  endless 
variety,  and  of  inexpressible  beauty  !  Larks  mount, 
and  fill  the  air  with  a  cheap  and  perfect  music ;  and 
every  tree,  every  steeple,  and  every  hovel,  emits  a  coo- 
ing or  a  twittering,  a  warbling,  or  a  chirping, — a  hail- 
ing of  the  returning  day. 

Sudden  alarm,  and  great  hurry  and  confu- 
sion, also  the  description  of  very  rapid  motion, 
require  the  fastest  movement,  as  in  the  poem 
which  describes  Mazeppa  bound  to  the  back 
of  the  rapid  wild  horse.  Be  careful  to  speak 
very  distinctly  in  rapid  reading, 

7.  [■•^.-^-'v^]  Away ! — away !— and  on  we  dash ! — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 
Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind  : 
"We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checkered  with  the  northern  light : — 
From  out  the  forest  prance 
A  trampling  troop, — I  see  them  come  ! 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  ! — 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils,  never  stretched  by  pain. 


Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, — 
A  thousand  horse, — the  wild,  the  free, — 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 
Came  thickly  thundering  on. 

Moderate  Movement  is  the  medium  between 
fast  and  slow.  It  is  the  easy,  natural  utter- 
ance of  thought  in  common  conversation,  and 
should  be  used  in  reading  ordinary  stories, 
and  descriptions  in  which  there  is  not  much 
passion  or  feeling,  as  in  this  paragraph  on 
"  The  Art  of  Pleasing :" 

8.  [•-]  The  desire  of  being  pleased  is  universal ;  the 
desire  of  pleasing  should  be  so  too.  It  is  included  in 
that  great  principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to  others  what 
we  wish  they  should  do  to  us.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  moral  duties  of  a  much  higher  nature,  but  none 
of  a  more  amiable ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at 
the  head  of  the  minor  virtues. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  Move- 
ment, that  it  must  be  an  element  of  immense 
power  in  expression.  The  funeral  march 
suggests  to  the  ear  its  effect,  in  music,  as  asso- 
ciated with  awe,  gloom,  and  grief;  and  the 
music  of  the  dance  reminds  us  of  its  power 
over  the  feelings  o^  gladness  and  exhilaration. 
The  grave  psalm,  and  the  song  of  serious  sen- 
timent, express,  in  their  measured  regularity, 
the  adaptation  of  gentle  and  "  moderate  move- 
ment''' to  tranquil  and  sedate  feeling. 

Similar  effects  characterize  the  use  of  the 
voice,  in  recitation  and  in  reading.  Appro- 
priate elocution  accommodates  the  movement 
of  the  voice  to  every  mood  of  thought, — from 
the  slowest,  prolonged,  and  lingering  utterance 
o^ deep  contemplation,  and 2)rofound  awe,  to  the 
swift  and  rapid  strains  of  Igric  rapture  and 
ecstasy.  Every  mood  of  mind  has  its  appro- 
priate "  movement,"  or  "  rate,"  of  utterance,  as 
definitely  expressed  as  its  "quality"  of  voice, 
its  characteristic  "force,"  or  its  peculiar 
"pitch,"  "slide,"  or  "wave."  Utterance,  to 
be  natural  and  effective,  must  have  the  genu- 
ine expression  of  its  appropriate  "  movement." 
Solemnity  can  not  exist,  to  the  ear,  without 
slowness,  nor  gaiety  without  briskness  of  utter- 
ance, gravity  without  sedate  style,  nor  anima- 
tion with(?ut  a  lively  "  movement." 

You  will  find  in  this  number  a  poetical 
description  of  "The  Djinns,"  which  furnishes 
a  good  example  for  exercise  in  the  varieties  of 
moderate,  fast,  and  slow  movement. 
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No.  I. — Noah's  Aek. 


IN  our  day,  when  oceans,  seas,  and  rivers  of 
the  earth  are  made  the  great  highways  of 
nations,  and  when  men  live  on  water  as  natu- 
rally as  on  land,  young  people  should  obtain 
as  much  information  as  they  can  about  ships 
and  commerce,  especially  as  our  own  nation  is 
going  ahead  so  rapidly  in  these  matters.  We 
shall,  therefore,  occasionally  give  you  a  chap- 
ter on  these  interesting  subjects,  and  will 
commence  with  some  facts  about  the  first  and 
largest  of  ships. 

The  first  vessel  constructed  for  sailing  or 
floating  upon  the  water,  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  is  tlie  ark  built  by  Noah  for  safety 
during  the  universal  deluge.  The  description 
of  this  structure,  concerning  which  there  has 
been  much  discussion,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  chapter  vi. 

"  Make   an   ark   of  gopher  wood ;   rooms 


shall  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it 
within  and  without  with  pitch. 

"  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  Jlffi/ 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits. 

"  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark ; 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and 
the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side 
thereof ;  with  lower,  second,  and  third  stories 
shalt  thou  make  it." 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  form  of  the  ark.  The  common  figures  are 
given  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  adapted  to  progressive  motion ; 
whereas  no  other  object  was  sought  than  to 
construct  a  vessel  which  should /oaf  for  a  given 
time  upon  the  water.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  not  necessary  to  place  the  ark  in  a  sort  of 
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boat,  as  in  the  common  figures  ;  and  we  may 
be  content  with  the  simple  idea  which  the 
text  gives,  which  is  that  of  an  enormous  ob- 
long box,  or  wooden  house,  divided  into  three 
stories,  and  apparently  with  a  sloping  roof. 
The  most  moderate  statement  of  its  dimen- 
sions makes  the  ark  by  far  the  largest  of  ves- 
sels ever  made  to  float  upon  the  water.  As 
the  measurements  are  given,  the  only  doubt  is 
as  to  which  of  the  cubit  measures  used  by  the 
Hebrews  is  here  intended.  It  seems  that  the 
standard  of  the  original  cubit  was  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  finger,  or  about  eighteen  inches. 
This  Avas  the  common  cubit;  but  there  was 
also  a  sacred  cubit  which  some  call  hand's 
breadth  (three  inches),  larger  than  the  com- 
mon ones  ;  while  others  make  the  sacred  cubit 
twice  the  length  of  the  common.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  there  were  two  cubic  measures 
beside  the  common  ;  one  being  of  twenty-one 
inches,  and  the  other  of  three  feet.  Some 
writers  add  the  geometrical  cubit  of  nine  feet. 
Shuckford  says  we  must  take  the  common  or 
,  shortest  cubit  as  that  for  the  ark ;  Dr.  Hales, 
taking  this  advice,  obtained  the  following  re- 
sult :  "  It  must  have  been  of  the  burden  of 
42,413  tons ;  a  first-rate  man-of-war  is  be- 
tween 2200  and  2300  tons ;  and  consequently, 
the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  such  ships, 
the  largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry 
20,000  men,  with  provisions  for  six  months, 
besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannon,  and  all 
military  stores.  It  was  then  by  much  the 
largest  ship  ever  built." 

The  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  gopher  wood,  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint  square  timbers.  Some  transfer  the  original 
cedar,  others  pine,  others  box,  &c.  Pellettier 
prefers  cedar  on  account  of  its  incorruptibility, 
and  the  great  plenty  of  it  in  Asia ;  whence 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus  relate  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  streets 
thereof  instead  of  deal.  The  learned  Mr. 
Fuller,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  has  observed,  that 
the  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  was  noth- 
ing but  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Kvc^aptaaog, 
or  the  cypress  tree  ;  for,  taking  aM^ay  the  ter- 
mination, kupar  and  gopher  differ  very  little 
in  sound.  This  observation  the  great  Bochart 
has  confirmed,   and  shown  very  plainly  that 


no  country  abounds  so  much  with  this 
wood,  as  that  part  of  Assyria  which  lies  about 
Babylon. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by 
Moses,  are  300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth, 
and  30  in  hight;  which  some  have  thought 
too  scanty,  considering  the  number  of  things 
it  was  to  contain ;  and  hence  an  argument  has 
been  drawn  against  the  authority  of  the  rela- 
tion. To  solve  this  diflficulty  many  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  the  modern  critics,  have 
been  put  to  very  miserable  shifts.  But 
Buteo  and  Kircher  have  proved  geometri- 
cally, that,  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  sufficient 
for  all  the  animals  supposed  to  be  lodged  in 
it.  Snellius  computes. the  ark  to  have  been 
above  half  an  acre  in  area.  Father  Lamy 
shows  that  it  was  110  feet  longer  than  the 
church  of  St,  Mary,  at  Paris,  and  64  nar- 
rower :  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  longer 
than  St.  Paul's  church  in  London,  from  west 
to  east,  and  broader  than  that  church  is  high 
in  the  inside,  and  54  feet  of  our  measure  in 
height.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  computes  it  to  have 
been  81,062  tons.  It  contained,  besides  eight 
persons  of  Noah's  family,  one  pair  of  every 
species  of  unclean  animals,  and  seven  pair  of 
every  species  of  clean  animals,  with  provisions 
for  them  all  durmg  the  whole  year.  The 
former  appears,  at  first  view,  almost  infinite  ; 
but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the  number 
of  species  of  animals  will  be  found  much  less 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  out  of  which,  in 
this  case,  are  excepted  such  animals  as  can 
live  in  the  water ;  and  Bishop  Wilkins  shows 
that  only  70  of  the  quadruped  kind  needed  a 
place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  description  Moses  gives  of  the  ark, 
it  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
stories,  each  ten  cubits  or  15  feet  high ;  and 
it  is  agreed  on,  as  most  probable,  that  the 
lowest  story  was  for  the  beasts,  and  the 
middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the 
birds,  with  Noah  and  his  family  ;  each  story 
being  divided  into  different  apartments,  stalls, 
&c.,  though  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  com- 
mentators, add  a  kind  of  fourth  story,  under 
all  the  rest ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  to  contain  the  ballast  and  receive  the 
filth  and  feces  of  so  many  animals.     But  F 
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Calmet  thinks  that  what  is  here  reckoned  a 
story,  \yas  no  more  than  what  is  called  the 
keel  of  the  ships,  and  served  only  for  a  con- 
servatory of  fresh  water. 

Many  doubts  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning the  capacity  of  the  ark,  and  learned 
commentators  have  entered  into  discussion 
relative  to  the  number  of  its  apartments  and 
the  quantity  of  living  things  it  contained. 
But  these  discussions  only  exercise  ingenuity. 
It  may  have  been  divided  into  apartments  for 
each  species  of  animals,  and  it  may  not.  It 
is  evident,  that  precise  notions  as  to  the  form, 
divisions  or  capacity  of  the  ark  can  not  be 
obtained. 

In  what  place  Noah  built  and  finished  his 
ark  is  no  less  a  matter  of  disputation.  But 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built 
in  Chaldea,  in  the  territories  of  Babylon,  where 
there  was  so  great  a  quantity  of  cypress  in  the 
groves  and  gardens  in  Alexander's  time,  that 
that  prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for 
want  of  timber.  And  this  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Chaldean  tradition,  which  makes 
Xisuthrus  (an'other  name  for  Noah)  set  sail 
from  that  country.  The  time  taken  to  build 
the  Ark  is  also  much  disputed,  some  making 
it  53  years,  others  78,  100,  and  120.  The 
Mahometans  say  it  was  made  in  two  years. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  ark 
and  its  occupants  as  given  in  the  Bible.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Lord  resolved  to  de- 
stroy "  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  which  he  had  created, 
because  they  were  corrupt,  and  he  repented 
that  he  had  made  them.  But  Noah,  "  a  just 
man  and  perfect  in  his  generations,"  "  found 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  was 
commanded  to  build  an  ark,  that  when  the 
destroying  deluge  was  sent  upon  the  earth,  he 
and  his  family — eight  persons  in  all — together 
with  a  male  and  female  of  every  species  of 
living  things,  might  find  safety.  Noah  did  as 
he  was  commanded.  He  was  six  hundred 
years  old  when  the  deluge  began.  He  en- 
tered the  ark,  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  wives,  and  was  followed  by  a  male  and 
female  of  every  species  of  beast,  fowl,  and 
"  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth." 

Seven  days  after  Noah's  entrance  into  the 
ark.  the  deluge  began.     "The  fountains  of 


the  great  deep  were  broken  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened."  The  flood 
continued  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Every 
thing  was  destroyed,  save  the  ark  which  floated 
in  safety  upon  the  waters.  After  the  flood  had 
answered  its  purpose,  the  waters  began  to  abate, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
the  ark  rested  upon  the  "  mountains  of  Ara- 
rat." This  mountain,  it  is  generally  thought 
by  commentators,  lies  in  Armenia.  It  is  one 
of  the  vast  chains  of  Taurus,  situated  nearly 
in  the  center  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  Its  summit  is  17,260  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  The  mountain  has  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance ;  the  neighboring  ones  being  insig- 
nificant in  comparison.  It  is  separated  into 
two  heads,  which  form  distinct  cones.  This, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  plural  expression 
"  mountains,"  in  the  Bible. 

The  waters  continued  to  decrease,  and  soon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen.  At  the 
end  of  forty  days  after  the  ark  rested  on 
Mount  Ararat,  Noah  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark,  and  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  the  earth.  He  then  sent  forth  a  dove 
to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  face 
of  the  ground.  But  the  dove  found  no  rest 
for  her  foot  and  she  returned.  At  the  end  of 
seven  days,  the  dove  was  again  sent  forth 
from  the  ark,  and  in  the  evening  she  returned 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth.  From  this, 
Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated.  At 
the  end  of  seven  more  days,  he  again  sent  the 
dove  forth,  but  it  never  returned.  The  cover- 
ing was  then  removed  from  the  ark,  and  the 
face  of  the  ground  was  found  to  be  dry.  At 
the  command  of  God,  Noah  and  his  family, 
followed  by  all  the  varieties  of  beasts,  fowl, 
and  creeping  thing,  left  the  ark,  and  once 
more  walked  the  dry  land.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  ark  as  given  by  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

Whatever  doubts  or  discussions  there  may 
be  as  to  its  exact  size,  it  was  certainly  the 
largest  and  best  proportioned  vessel  ever 
known.  Our  modern  clipper  ships  are  of  the 
same  proportions  as  the  Ark,  showing  that 
the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  is  also  the  best 
ship-builder. 
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PETER  OF  CORTOIfA. 

A  LITTLE  shepherd,  about  twelve  years  old, 
one  day  abandoned  the  flock  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  care,  and  set  off"  for 
Florence,  where  he  knew  no  one  but  a  lad  of 
his  own  age,  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
who  like  him  had  left  the  village  of  Cortona 
to  become  a  scullion  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Cardinal  Sachetti.  A  far  nobler  object  con- 
ducted Peter  to  Florence.  He  knew  that 
that  city  contained  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a 
school  of  painting,  and  the  little  shepherd  was 
ambitious  of  being  a  painter.  After  search- 
ing throughout  the  city,  he  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  the  Cardinal's  palace,  and  inhaling 
from  a  distance  the  odor  of  the  kitchen,  he 
waited  patiently  until  his  lordship  was  served 
in  order  to  speak  to  his  friend  Thomas.  He 
had  to  wait  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  the  m.uch 
wished-for  moment  of  the  interview  arrived. 

"  Here  you  are,  Peter ;  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  in  Florence  f 

"  I  am  going  to  learn  painting." 

"  You  had  much  better  follow  my  example, 
and  learn  to  cook  ;  at  all  events  you  are  sure 
of  not  having  to  die  of  hunger." 

"  You  eat,  then,  as  much  as  you  like  here  ?" 
said  Peter. 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  the  little  scullion ; 
"  and  might  give  myself  a  fit  of  indigestion 
every  day  if  I  were  so  disposed." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Peter,  "  I  see  we  may 
manage  very  well.  As  you  have  too  much, 
and  I  have  not  enough,  you  can  find  food  and 
I  shall  find  appetite,  and  we  shall  get  on  very 
well  together." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  it  do  at  once,"  resumed 
Peter ;  "  for  as  I  have  not  dined  we  may  as 
well  begin  from  this  very  moment  the  ar- 
rangement I  had  come  to  propose  to  you." 

Thomas  made  him  creep  up  secretly  into 
the  garret  where  he  slept,  offered  him  half  his 
bed,  told  him  to  wait  awhile,  and  that  he 
would  soon  return  with  some  of  the  remains 
of  the'  Cardinal's  dinner.  We  need  not  say 
whether  the  repast  was  a  merry  one.  Thomas 
had  an  excellent  heart,  and  Peter  an  excellent 
appetite. 

"Now,  then,  as  you  are  well  lodged,  and 


well  fed,  the  only  question  is  how  are  you 
going  to  work?" 

"  Like  every  one  else  who  draws  with  pencils 
and  paper." 

"  But,"  urged  Thomas,  "  you  have  money, 
then,  to  buy  pencils  and  paper  ?" 

"  I ! — I  have  no  money  at  all ;  but  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  came  along,  Thomas,  who  is  a 
scullion  in  the  Cardinal's  kitchen,  can  not  fail 
to  have  money ;  and  since  he  is  rich  it  is  just 
the  same  as  if  I  were  so." 

Thomas  scratched  his  ear,  and  replied, 
"  That  so  far  as  a  few  bones  to  pick  were  con- 
cerned there  was  no  want  of  those  in  the 
house ;  but  as  to  money,  he  must  wait  at  least 
three  years  longer  before  he  had  any  right  to 
ask  for  wages." 

Peter  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  The  Avails 
of  his  garret  were  white :  Thomas  supplied 
the  young  artist  with  more  charcoal  than  he 
could  use  for  his  sketches,  and  Peter  set 
vigorously  to  work  to  draw  on  the  walls.  We 
know  not  by  what  means  little  Thomas  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  small  piece  of  money  ; 
but  the  child  had  too  good  a  heart  to  be 
wanting  in  honesty,  therefore  we  must  believe 
that  the  little  scullion  had  legitimately  obtained 
the  half-pistole  which  he  one  day  triumphantly 
brought  to  his  companion.  What  joy  was 
there,  then !  The  artist  could  now  have  pencils 
and  paper.  He  went  out  at  break  of  day  to 
study  the  pictures  in  the  churches,  the  monu- 
ments in  the  public  squares,  and  the  views 
around  the  city ;  and  in  the  evening  Avith  an 
empty  stomach,  but  with  a  mind  well  filled 
with  what  he  had  seen,  he  furtively  returned 
to  the  garret,  where  he  was  always  sure  to 
find  his  dinner  ready,  and  placed  by  Thomas 
under  the  mattress,  less  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment,  than  to  keep  it  warm  during  his 
fi'iend's  absence. 

The  charcoal  sketches  soon  disappeared 
under  more  correct  designs,  for  Peter  covered 
with  his  best  drawings  the  walls  of  the  narrow 
cell,  in  which  the  friendship  of  a  child  had 
afforded  him  so  generous  an  asylum.  Oac 
day  the  Cardinal  Sachetti,  whose  palace  was 
undergoing  repair,  visited,  in  company  with 
the  architect,  the  upper  stories,  to  which,  per- 
haps, he  had  never  before  ascended,  and  en- 
tered the  garret  of  the  little  scullion.     Peter 
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was  absent ;  but  his  numerous  drawings 
sufficiently  testified  the  laborious  industry  of 
the  child  who  inhabited  this  retreat.  The 
Cardinal  and  the  architect  were  struck  with 
the  merits  of  these  productions ;  they  at  first 
supposed  Thomas  to  be  the  author  of  them, 
and  the  prelate  summoned  him  into  his 
presence,  in  order  to  compliment  him  on  his 
talents. 

When  poor  Thomas  became  aware  that  the 
Cardinal  had  visited  his  garret,  and  that  he 
had  seen  what  he  called  the  smudges  of  his 
friend  Peter,  he  believed  himself  lost. 

"  You  are  no  longer  one  of  my  scullions," 
said  the  Cardinal  to  him,  little  thinking  that 
the  child  had  a  fellow-lodger.  Tliomas,  mis- 
taking the  purport  of  his  words,  imagined 
that  his  master  dismissed  him  from  his  kitchen ; 
then  the  poor  little  fellow,  seeing  that  his  own 
existence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friend,  was 
much  compromised  by  this  act  of  severe 
justice,  threw  himself  at  his  master's  feet 
saying,— 

"  Oh,  Signore !  what  will  become  of  my 
poor  friend  Peter,  if  you  send  him  aw^ay  1" 

The  Cardinal  demanded  an  explanation  of 
these  words,  which  he  could  not  understand, 
and  thus  discovered  that  the  drawings  were 
the  work  of  a  little  shepherd,  whom  Thomas 
had  secretly  maintained  for  two  years. 

"  When  he  returns  at  night,  you  will  bring 
him  to  me,"  said  the  Cardinal,  laughing  at  the 
mistake  and  generously  forgiving  Thomas. 
That  evening  the  artist  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal ;  two 
days,  a  week,  a  fortnight,  elapsed,  and  still 
nothing  was  heard  of  Peter  of  Cortona.  At 
length  the  Cardinal,  who  was  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  the  young  artist,  succeeded 
in  discovering,  that  for  a  fortnight  the  charitable 
monks  of  an  isolated  convent  had  received  and 
detained  with  them  a  young  draughtsman, 
fi'om  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
come  to  ask  permission  to  copy  a  picture  of 
Raphael's,  which  was  in  the  chapel  of  the 
cloister.  This  child  was  Peter.  He  was 
taken  back  to  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal,  who, 
after  receiving  him  with  kindness,  placed  him 
in  the  school  of  one  of  the  best  painters  in 
Rome. 

Fifty  years  later,  there  were  two  old  men, 


living  together  like  brothers,  in  one  of  the 
handsomest  private  dwellings  of  Florence. 
It  was  said  of  the  one — "  He  is  the  greatest 
painter  of  our  day  :"  of  the  other — "  He  will 
be  the  model  of  friends  in  all  future  ages." 


THE  RAISIN  FAMILY. 

WHILST  the  tumblers,  jugglers,  comedians, 
and  traders,  in  fine,  all  the  booth-holders 
at  the  Fair  of  Saint  Germain  taxed  their  in- 
genuity to  excel  each  other,  and  struggled  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  to  attract 
customers  and  make  as  much  money  as  they 
could,  an  organist  of  Troyes,  in  Champagne, 
named  Raisin,  who  in  the  year  1662,  had  come 
to  Paris  for  the  fair,  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  visitors,  by  the  advertisement  of 
his  exhibition.  This  advertisement  announced 
a  miraculous  spinet,  which  played  of  its  own 
accord  all  the  fashionable  airs  of  the  day, 
without  the  aid  of  performer.  Placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  theater,  it  obeyed  the  word  of 
command  and  stopped  only  when  they  said  to 
it — enough ! 

The  extraordinary  instrument  thus  pomp- 
ously amaounced,  was  not  the  only  wonder  of 
the  Raisin  exhibition,  though  it  was  the  most 
remarkable  one.  There  were  also  two  little 
children,  Jacques  Raisin,  and  his  sister  Babet ; 
the  first  about  eight  years  old,  the  second  still 
under  five,  both  of  whom  played  the  harpsi- 
chord with  an  ease,  confidence,  and  precision, 
and  a  degree  of  musical  feeling,  astonishing 
for  their  age. 

The  public  came  in  crowds  to  Jean-Baptiste 
Raisin.  His  two  children  were  admired  and 
applauded  rapturously,  the  ladies  threw  them 
flowers,  and  what  was  still  better,  bon-bons  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  playing,  the 
miraculous  spinet,  left  quite  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  theater,  commenced  its  series 
of  wonders  :  then  the  audience  forgot  the  two 
interesting  musicians,  to  think  only  of  the  in- 
strument which  was  a  thousand  times  more 
interesting  still. 

From  a  previous  state  of  poverty  Jean- 
Baptiste  Raisin  soon  became  rich.      In   the 
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city,  at  the  court,  nothing  was  t  ilked  of  but 
the  famous  spinet,  and  even  the  foreign  news- 
papers resounded  with  the  fame  of  this  musi- 
cal phenomenon.  The  people  entertained  for 
it  a  kind  of  admiration  bordering  on  terror, 
for  they  suspected  its  author  to  be  a  sorcerer  ; 
the  better  informed  knew  not  how  to  explain 
the  mechanism  of  an  instrument,  which,  when 
ordered  to  play  a  gavotte,  played  a  gavotte, 
and  when  ordered  to  cease  and  play  a  hymn, 
obeyed  of  its  own  accord  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  changed  the  piece,  the  key,  or 
the  time,  according  to  the.^wishes  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  organist  of  Troyes  was  summoned  to 
court,  with  his  children,  and  the  celebrated  in- 
strument which  had  already  made  his  fortune. 
Jacques  and  Babet  Raisin  performed,  and  their 
talent  excited  general  approbation  ;  but  before 
the  king,  and  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  in  the  booth  at  the  fair,  the 
general  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
spinet,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  a  fairy. 
It  would  have  seemed  as  if  the  spinet  were 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  great  person- 
age before  whom  it  had  the  honor  of  perform- 
ing, for  never  had  its  tones  been  so  pure, 
never  had  its  obedience  been  so  prompt,  nor 
its  choice  of  airs  so  happy  and  so  varied ;  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  no  one  touched  it ; 
it  was  placed  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  with  a 
wide  eiiipty  space  around  it;  the  organist 
spoke  to  it  only  from  a  distance ;  and  his  two 
children  were  desired  not  to  go  near  it. 

It  was  one  shout  of  admiration  during  the 
whole  performance ;  the  excitement  was  uni- 
versal ;  the  king  declared  that  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  buy  such  an  instrument,  and 
his  mother,  Marie-Anne  of  Austria,  went  so 
far  as  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  to  induce  the  inventor  to  allow  her 
to  examine  the  secret  jncchanism  which  pro- 
duced such  wondrous  effects.  Raisin  implored 
the  Queen  not  to  insist,  for  he  had  determined 
never  to  open  his  spinet  in  the  presence  of 
any  one.  This  refusal  excited  unfavorable 
comnients  among  the  courtiers,  and  Queen 
Anne  beginning  to  think  that  there  was  magic 
in  the  case,  loudly  expressed  her  terror. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  seeing  his  mother  turn 
pale,  said — 


"•Very  well !  if  he  will  not  open  his  spinet, 
it  must  be  broken  open." 

The  organist  threw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  asking  pardon  for  his  culpable  refusal, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he  advanced 
with  a  trembling  hand  to  open  the  miraculous 
instrument. 

It  was  indeed  time  that  the  King's  command 
should  be  obeyed — for,  a  few  minutes  more, 
and  the  hidden  genius  to  whom  Jean-Baptiste 
Raisin  owed  his  fortune  would  have  been 
stifled  for  want  of  air  in  the  box  in  which  he 
had  been  confined.  This  genius  was  a  little 
child,  only  four  years  of  age,  who,  by  dint  of 
study,  had  already  become  a  finished  musi- 
cian. He  was  named  Baptiste  like  his  father ; 
he  was  handsome  and  sprightly,  and  better 
still,  he  was  good.  When  he  was  liberated 
from  his  prison,  the  poor  child  fell  do^^Ti  in  a 
fainting  fit  which  excited  fears  for  his  life. 
The  Queen  took  him  on  her  knees ;  the  King, 
the  ladies,  the  gentlemen,  all  were  eager  to 
aid  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness.  But 
what  was  most  painful  to  behold  was  the  des- 
pair of  the  father,  who,  no  longer  thinking  of 
the  royal  presence,  tore  his  hair,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  They  have  made  him  play  too  long ;  they 
have  killed  my  son." 

To  these  cries  of  distress  were  added  those, 
no  less  heart-rending,  of  the  little  brother 
and  sister — 

"  Give  us  back  our  brother !"  they  cried, 
running  towards  the  Queen,  and  trying  to 
take  from  her  the  fainting  child,  on  Avhom  she 
was  bestowing  the  most  anxious  attention, 
but  who  still  remained  unconscious.  How- 
ever, he  recovered  at  last,  and  weak  and  ill  as 
he  was,  he  asked  permission  to  play  the  harp- 
sichord, no  longer  confined  in  his  box,  but  in 
the  presence  of  those  great  lords  and  ladies 
who  had  manifested  so  much  interest  in  him. 

Little  Baptiste  Raisin  this  time  openly  dis- 
played all  the  wonders  that  could  be  effected 
by  an  excellent  musical  organization  at  so 
tender  an  age.  During  the  whole  of  his  per- 
formance, louis-d'or  incessantly  fell  around 
him ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  the  ladies 
overwhelmed  him  with  caresses,  and  his  father, 
on  leaving  the  coiu-t,  bore  with  him,  not  only 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  pardon  of  his 
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deception,  but  also  the  protection  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  following  year  Jean-Baptiste  Raisin 
again  returned  with  his  family,  to  repeat  his 
exhibitions  at  the  fair  of  Saint-Germain.  His 
audiences  were  even  more  numerous  than  be- 
fore, for  he  took  care  to  add  to  his  advertise- 
ment, that  at  the  end  of  the  performance  the 
spinet  would  be  opened,  and  that  he  would 
publicly  discover  his  secret.  This  new  an- 
nouncement added  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  to  his  fortune.  No  one  thought 
of  complaining  of  the  trick,  for  the  child  was 
so  young  and  so  small,  that  those  who  awaited 
some  wonderful  discovery,  found  the  result 
even  beyond  their  expectations. 

If  the  organist  of  Troyes  had  kno^vn  how 
to  limit  his  desires  and  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  lived  happily  on  the  respectable  compe- 
tency which  he  owed  to  little  Baptiste  Raisin  ; 
but  it  is  not  given  to  human  wisdom  to  pause 
on  the  road  to  happiJiess ;  man  is  always  eager 
to  advance  further,  and  dreams  not  that  an 
evil  destiny  may  await  him  in  the  distance,  and 
that,  by  advancing  imprudently  in  the  path  of 
fortune,  he  will  end  by  falling  into  an  abyss. 
Jean-Baptiste  Raisin  having  remarked  that 
his  children  displayed  a  great  talent  for  acting, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  company 
of  little  actors,  of  which  he  undertook  the  di- 
rection.    This  was  a  novel  exhibition  in  those 
times,  for  such  young  comedians  had  never 
before  appeared  in  public.      All  Paris  was 
attracted  to  their  representations.      Jacques 
Raisin,  the  eldest  of  the  three  children,  per- 
formed with  singular  intelligence;    he   even 
became  afterwards  a  distinguished  actor  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.    Babet  Raisin  was 
admired  for  her  infantine  and  artless  grace ; 
but,  as  in  the  times  of  the  miraculous  spinet, 
the  one  who  united  all  suffrages,  on  whom 
were  showered  the  flowers  and  bon-bons,  was 
still  the  little  Baptiste :  his  memory  was  won- 
derful ;  all  characters  seemed  to  suit  his  ge- 
nius ;  he  displayed  either  a  comic  dignity  or  a 
genuine  sensibility,  which  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  or  elicited  shouts  of  delight.    The  small- 
ness  of  his  size  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  him  under  a  variety  of  singular  dis- 
guises, which  fully  justified  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public. 


There  was  a  piece  called  "  L'Anduuille  de 
Troyes,"  which  was  considered  as  the  most 
successful  of  his  performances.  At  first  he 
appeared  served  upon  a  dish,  covered  with 
brown  silk,  which  represented  the  chitterlings; 
then,  when  the  guests  had  put  the  knife  into 
this  festive  dainty,  Baptiste  Raisin,  freeing 
himself  from  his  first  envelop,  displayed 
himself  under  the  form  of  a  little  live  suck- 
ing pig ;  then  a  combat  ensued  between  hira 
and  the  cook,  who  wanted  to  put  him  on  the 
spit;  at  last,  by  a  new  metamorphosis,  the 
sucking  pig  becam^e  a  little  imp,  who  terrified 
the  guests,  and  devoured  the  whole  of  the  din- 
ner which  had  been  prepared  for  the  othf  rs. 
This  denouement  excited  universal  applan-^e  ; 
Raisin  was  loudly  called  for,  and  as  an  agree- 
able conclusion  to  the  representation,  he  re- 
plied to  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators  by 
a  pretty  little  couplet,  of  which  he  had  him- 
self composed  both  the  music  and  the  words. 

One  day,  however,  the  piece  did  not  reach 
its  conclusion,  for  one  of  his  little  combines, 
named  Lefevre,  who  was  playing  the  charac^ 
ter  of  cook,  threw  himself  with  so  much 
violence  upon  him  with  the  spit  that  he 
pierced  him  through  and  through.  "  I  forgive 
Lefevre,"  he  said,  as  he  was  dying,  "  but  it  is 
my  poor  sister  Babet  that  I  regret."  He  was 
but  six  years  old  when  he  died. 

His  family  was  inconsolable;  every  one 
mourned  this  young  and  interesting  child  :  his 
brother  never  forgot  liim,  but  that  sister  Babet, 
whom  he  so  justly  loved,  did  not  long  remem- 
ber his  fate.  She  went  mad  the  day  he  died, 
and  in  her  old  age  the  poor  maniac  repeated 
to  every  one,  "  Plave  you  seen  my  brother 
Baptiste  1  why  does  he  not  return  f 


GOV.  BO¥D0IN  AND  SCHOOLBOYS. 

"  rpHE  severest  punishment  I  ever  received.'* 
JL  — This  was  the  closing  remark  of  a 
venerable  and  respected  friend,  when  giving 
me  an  account,  a  few  days  ago,  of  one  of  his 
boyish  pranks  in  old  Boston.  I  wish  I  c ".Id 
tell  the  story  as  he  tells  it,  but  it  is  so  good, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  teaches  so  admirable  a 
lesson  to  us  all,  that  I  venture  to  hope  it  majr; 
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find  a  place  in  your  pages,  even  in  the  shape 
in  which  I  shall  attempt  it. 

My  old  friend,  raised  in  Boston,  brought  up 
and  nurtured  within  the  shadow  of  the  Old 
South,  was,  in  his  younger  days,  like  most 
other  boys,  considerably  addicted  to  the 
consumption  of  ripe  fruit,  and  not  very  keenly 
perceptive  of  the  laws  of  mine  and  thine 
in  obtaining  it.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  this  weakness  he  inherited  direct  from 
our  first  parents ;  it  is  sufficient  that  my  fi-iend 
was  completely  under  its  influences,  that  even 
the  fine  fi-uit  of  Mr.  Bowdoin's  garden  was  no 
exception  to  those  agrarian  notions  which  the 
boys  of  the  town  applied  to  all  the  fruit  on 
the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Bowdoin's  garden  then  occupied  an  area 
which  is  now  covered  with  brick,  mortar  and 
paving  stones.  It  was  defended  by  a  wall, 
the  altitude  of  which  was  considered  by  the 
whole  school  as  one  of  their  prime  grievances. 
A  portion  of  this  wall,  however,  had  become 
somewhat  ruinous,  a  breach  was  reported 
practicable,  and  half  a  dozen  chosen  boys  were 
selected  for  the  attack.  My  old  friend  was 
one  of  the  number,  the  appointed  time  was 
between  one  and  two  p.  m.,  when  it  was  con- 
jectured that  Mr.  B.  and  his  family  would  be 
at  dinner.  The  stormers  assemble — the 
breach  is  carried  in  gallant  style,  and  stomachs, 
pockets,  trowsers,  and  even  shirt  bosoms,  are 
quickly  filled  with  the  forbidden  fruit,  A 
triumphant  retreat  is  already  anticipated,  but 
as  the  little  band  draws  near  to  the  breach 
—horror  of  horrors !— it  is  discovered  to  be 
m  possession  of  a  sturdy  servant  man  of 
Mr.  B.,  supported  by  a  huge  bamboo,  and 
retreat  by  any  other  pass  is  out  of  the  question. 
St<iimachs  probably  remained  as  they  were, 
but  all  other  engines  of  transport  are  quickly 
relieved  of  their  burdens — the  invaders  draw 
nearer  to  the  breach,  intending  to  make  a  rush, 
but  are  informed  by  the  sturdy  guard  that 
"  Mr.  Bowdoin  is  in  the  parlor,  and  wishes  to 
see  the  young  gentlemen." 

Flight  is  in  vain,  and,  with  palpitating 
hearts,  our  heroes  march  in  single  file  towards 
the  house,  the  servant  man  and  the  bamboo 
covering  the  rear.  The  posse  was  met  at  the 
hall  door  by  the  good  Mr.  Bowdoin,  who 
made  them  a  most  courteous  and  friendly  bow, 


welcomed  them  to  his  house,  and  invited  them 
to  walk  in  and  sit  down.  They  were  ushered 
into  the  parlor,  where  two  or  three  young 
ladies  were  employed  at  needlework,  presented 
with  much  form,  and  treated  with  abundance 
of  bewitching  smiles. — An  inner  door  was 
now  opened,  and  Mr.  Bowdoin  conducted  them 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  two  elderly 
ladies  were  sitting.  Here  a  still  more  cere- 
monious introduction  took  place.  The  ladies 
were  all  kindness — the  lads  were  requested 
to  be  seated— a  bell  was  rung — a  servant 
appeared — cake,  wine,  and  fruit  were  ordered 
by  Mr.  B.  On  the  return  of  the  servant,  Mr. 
B.  rose,  filled  the  wine-glasses,  and  handed 
them  round,  most  kindly  pressing  the  young- 
sters and  insisting  on  their  partaking  of  the 
good  things — entertaining  his  reluctant  guests 
all  the  while  with  declarations  of  his  great  hap- 
piness at  the  honor  done  him  by  their  visit — 
inquiring  their  views  as  to  the  war  then  raging 
in  Europe — what  they  thought  of  the  growing 
power  of  Bonaparte — what  part  they  supposed 
the  Archduke  Charles  would  take  in  the  politi- 
cal ferment  of  the  day,  &c. 

This  amusing  scene  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
the  ladies  and  the  good  Mr.  B.  appearing  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  attentions  to  the  now 
conscience-stricken  marauders.  At  length 
Mr.  B.  pulled  out  his  watch  and  said :  "  My 
young  friends,  I  regret  that  1  have  an  appoint- 
ment. I  should  be  happy  to  prolong  this  visit. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again.  Meantime,  my  boys,  at  any  time 
when  you  will  favor  me  with  a  call,  the  garden 
and  orchard  are  at  your  service,  and  my  man 
James  has  orders,  to  help  you  to  any  fruit  you 
may  desire."  With  these  words  the  boys  are 
dismissed,  with  many  bows  and  shakes  of  the 
hand.  "  O  !"  said  my  good  old  friend,  "  ^iwas 
the  severest  punishment  I  ever  had^  and  I  never 
rohbed  an  orchard  since .'" 

This  is  a  true  story,  Mr.  Editor ;  I  hope  it 
is  not  the  worse  for  not  being  a  fable.  How 
greatly  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  good 
sense  was  the  good  Mr,  Bowdoin's  rebuke! 
How  well  it  told  upon  the  boys — it  reached 
their  hearts — places  inaccessible  to  whips  and 
bamboos.  How  true  is  it  that  "  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,"  and  "  a  word  in  season, 
how  good  it  is."     When  will  it  be  that  man- 
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kind  shall  have  ascertained  the  power  of 
kindness,  forbearance,  mercy,  and  brotherly 
lovel 


BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES. 

BY  A.  C.  SMITH,  PRINCIPAL  OF  WEBSTER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

HOMER,  the  father  of  poetry,  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  about  907  years  before 
Christ.  Where  he  was  born,  who  were  his 
parents,  and  almost  every  circumstance  of  his 
life,  remain,  at  this  day,  in  a  great  measure 
unknown.  Seven  cities  disputed  for  the  honor 
of  being  his  birthplace :  Smyrna,  Calophon, 
Chios,  Argos,  Athens,  i^hodes,  and  Salamis. 
The  probability  is  that  he  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek. 

The  only  incontestable  works  which  Homer 
has  left  behind,  are  the  "  Iliad,"  an  epic  poem, 
relating  to  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  the  "  Odyssey," 
relating  to  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  Troy  to 
his  native  island,  Ithaca. 

Socrates,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  and  the  only  one  who  has  been 
handed  do^vn  to  us  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  was  born  in  Attica  470  years  b.  c. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  his  time ;  and  studied 
the  principles  of  eloquence,  poetry,  music, 
and  the  mathematical  sciences.  But  the 
moral  improvement  of  his  fellow  men  was 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  studies  and  all  his 
exertions.  As  a  citizen,  he  discharged  with 
exemplary  faithfulness  all  his  public  duties. 
Three  times  he  served  in  the  army  of  his 
country,  excelling  his  fellow  men  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  endured  the  hardships  of  their 
campaigns.  Athens  became  very  immoral, 
and  Socrates  was  accused  of  introducing  new 
gods,  of  denying  the  ancient  divinities  of  the 
State,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth.  He  de- 
fended himself  with  the  calm  confidence  of 
innocence,  but  was  condemned  by  a  majority 
of  three  voices,  and  sentenced  to  drink  poison. 
When  the  cup  of  hemlock  was  presented  to 
him,  he  received  it  with  a  steady  hand ;  and 
after  a  prayer  for  a  favorable  passage  to  the 
invisible  world,  he  serenely  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught. 

Demosthenes,  the  greatest  orator  of  anti- 


quity, was  the  son  of  an  opulent  sword-blade 
manufacturer,  at  Athens,  and  was  born  about 
380  years  b.  c.  Having  lost  his  father  while 
a  mere  child,  his  education  was  neglected; 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  determined  to 
study  eloquence,  though  his  lungs  were  weak, 
his  pronunciation  bad,  and  his  gestures  awk- 
ward. But  by  dint  of  perseverance  he  over- 
came all  these  defects.  He  would  climb  up 
steep  and  craggy  places  to  strengthen  his 
lungs ;  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  to  remedy  the  imperfection  in  his 
speech;  he  would  place  a  looking-glass  be- 
fore him  to  correct  the  awkwardness  of  his 
gestures.  He  was  so  intent  upon  study,  that 
he  would  sometimes  retire  into  a  cave,  and 
shave  his  head,  so  that  he  could  not  with 
decency  appear  abroad  till  his  hair  was 
grown  again.  He  also  accustomed  himself 
to  harangue  by  the  seashore,  where  the  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of 
the  commotion  of  a  popular  assembly,  and 
served  to  prepare  and  fortify  himself  against 
them. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  plain  that 
Demosthenes  was  not  born  an  orator,  but 
that  he  made  himself  one  by  close  application 
and  untiring  perseverance. 


SPEECHES, 

MAKKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,   AND 
GESTURE. 

1. — On  Gomrnment  Extravagance.  John  J.  Crittenden. 
[■ — JITABITS  of  extravagance  are  hard  to 
-IJ-  change.  They  constitute  a  disease  ; 
ay,  Sir,  a  very  dangerous  one.  That  of  the 
present  Administration  came  to  a  crisis^  about 
eight  months  ago,  and  it  cost  the  patient  ten 
millions^^  of  Treasury  Notes  to  get  round  the 
corner.  And  now  it  is  as  bad  as  ever.  [■• — '\ 
Another  crisis'  has  come,  and  the  doctors  ask 
forten'^  millions  7nore.  The  disease  is  despe- 
rate. Money^^  OY  death  !  They  say,  if  the  bill 
is  rejected.  Government  must^  "  stop.''''  [. — ] 
What  must  stop  1  The  laws'?  The  judicial 
tribunals'?  The  legislative  bodies'?  The 
institutions  of  the  country'?  No,  wo.  Sir  !  all 
these  will  remain,  and  go  on.     What  stops, 
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then  1  Its*  own  extravagance,  that  must  stop, 
and  "  there's  the  rub !"  ["---]  Besides,  Sir,  I 
must  really  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  if  to 
keep  this  Administration  on  its  feet  is  to  cost 
ten  millions  of  extraordinary  supply,  every 
six  or  eight  months,  why,  Mr.  President,  the 
sooner  its  fete  is  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, the  better.  Let  me  know  how  this 
money  is  to  be^  applied.  I  never  w^ill  vote  a 
dollar  on  the  mere  cry  of  '■'■  exigency  T — 
"  crisis  /"  I  will  be  behind  no  man  in  meeting 
the  real  necessities  of  my  country,  but  I  will 
not  blindly  or  heedlessly  vote  away  the  money 
of  the  people,  or  involve  them  in  debt.  If 
tlie  Government  wants  money',  let  it  borrow 
it\  If  extravagance  or  necessity  shall  bring  a 
national  debt  upon  us,  let  it  come"  openly,  and 
not^  steal  upon  us  in  the  disguise  of  Treasury 
Notes.  [• — ]  "  O  !  but  it  is  no  debt,^^  say  gentle- 
men ;  "  it  is  only  issuing  a  few  notes,  to  meet 
a  crisis.'''  [" — ]  Well,  Sir,  whether  it  be  a 
national  debt,  I  will  not  say.  This  I  know,  it 
will  be  followed,  whatever  it  is,  with  the  se- 
rious and  substantial  consequence,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay 
it,  every''  cent  of  it,  and  with  interest.  Sir,  I 
desire  to  see  this  experimenting  Administration 
forced  to  make  some  experiments  in  economy. 
It  is  almost  the  only  sort  of  experiment  to 
which  it  seems  averse.  Its  cry  is  still  for 
money,  money!  But,  for  one,  I  say  to  it, 
"Take''  physic,  Pomp!"  Lay  aside  your 
oxtravagance.  Too  much  money  has  been 
your  hane.  And  I  do  not  feel  myself  required, 
by  any  duty,  to  grant  you  more,  at  present. 
If  I  did  it  would  not  be  in  the  form  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

1.— Dangers  in  Lifers  Voyage. 
[• — ]  The  commander  of  a  ship  does  not 
venture  to  sea  without  his  compass,  his  chart, 
and  a  full  supply  of  stores.  How  hazardous, 
how  foolish  the  youth  who'  launches  away  on 
the  momentous  voyage  of  life  without  com- 
pass, (jr  chart,  or  any  preparation  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  present  moment.  True, 
(h.^  ship  destitute  of  all  these  essentials  may 
leave  the  harbor  in  safety,  with  her  gay 
pennons''  flying,  her  swelling  sails  filled  with  a 
favorable  breeze,  a  smiling*  sun  above,  a 
smooth'  sea   beneath,    and   all    the   outward 


indications  of  a  prosperous  voyage.  [.. — ]  But 
follow  her  a  few  hours.  The  terrific  storm- 
king  spreads"  abroad  his  misty  pinions,  and 
goes  forth  in  fury,  plowing  up  the  Avaters  into 
mountain  billows,  and  shrieking  for  his  prey. 
The  gloomy  night  settles®  down  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  spreads  its 
dark  pall  over  sea  and  sky.  Muttering  thun- 
ders stun  the  ear,  and  the  lightning's  vivid  flash 
lights*'  up  the  terrific  scene,  and  reveals  all  its 
indescribable  horrors.  Where  now  is  the 
gay  ship  which  ventured  forth  without  needful 
preparation?  Behold*  her,  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  angry  waves.  [•"--^]  All  on  board  are 
in  alarm.  The  fierce  wind  drives'*  her  on, 
they  know  not  w^hither.  [..  ^  Hark  to  that 
fearful  roar  !  It  is  the  fatal  breakers  !  ["*^-'] 
Hard  up  the  helm!  Put  the  ship  about! 
See,  on  every^  hand  frowns  the  fatal  lee-shore  ! 
Pull  taut  every  rope ;  spread  every  sail ! 

It  is  in  vain.  [•"•  w^  Throw  out  the 
anchors  !  Haste  !  Strain  every  nerve.  [. — ] 
Alas  !  It  is  all  too  late.  The  danger  can  not 
be  escaped.  On  drifts  the  fated  craft.  Now 
she  mounts'"  the  crest  of  an  angry  wave,  which 
hurries  forward  with  its  doomed  burden.  Now 
she  dashes*  against  the  craggy  points  of 
massive  rocks,  and  sinks*  into  the  raging  deep. 

[••••^  One  loud,  terrific  wail  isheard,[. ] 

and  all  is  silent! 

3. —  The  Dream  of  Ambition.     M.  F.  Tapper. 

[• — ]  I  LEFT  the  happy  fields  tuat  smile  around  the  vil- 
lage of  content, 

And  sought  with  wayward  feet  the  torrid  desert  of 
Ambition. 

Long  time,  parched  and  weary,  I  traveled  that  burning 
sand, 

And  the  hooded  basilisk  and  adder  were  'strewed  in 
my  way  for  palms  ; 

Black  scorpions  tlironged  me  round,  with  sharp  up- 
lifted stings. 

So  I  toiled  on',  doubting  in  myself,  up  a  steep  gravel 
cliff, 

Whose  yellow  summit  shot"  up  fir  into  the  brazen  sky ; 

[•-']  And  quickly  I  was  waftedi*^  to  the  top,  as  upon 
unseen  wings, 

Carrying  me  upward  like  a  leaf,  [. — ]  tJien  I  thought  it 
was  a  dream, — 

(Yet  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  we  know  not  where  we 
are); 

So  I  stood  on  the  mountain,  [.. — ]  and  behold  !  before 
rne  a  sriant  pyramid, 

[ ..  w]  And  I  clamb*  with  eager  haste  its  high  and  dif- 
ficult steps ; 

For  I  longed,  like  another  Belus,  to  mount  up,  yea  to 
heaven ; 
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Nor  sought  I  rest  until  my  feet  had  spurned  the  crest 

of  earth. 
[. — ]  Then  I  sat  on  my  granite  throne  under  the  burn- 
ing sun, 
And  the  world  lay'  smiling  beneath  me,  [.. — ]  but  I 

was  wrapt"  in  flames. 
And  anon,  as  I  sat  scorching,  the  pyramid  shuddered 

to  its  root. 
And  I  felt  the  quarried  ['"---]  mass  leap'  from  its  sand 

foundations ; 
Awhile  it  tottered  and  tilted,  as  raised ^^   by  invisible 

levers, — 
And  suddenly,  as  rolling  upon  wheels,  adown?  the  cliff 

it  rushed. 
And  I  thought,  in  my  hot  brain,  of  the  Muscovites' 

icy  slope  ; 
A  thousand   yards    in    a   moment  we   plowed*   the 

sandy  seas, 
And   crushed  those   happy  fields,  and   that    smiling 

village, 
[••~ -]  As  onward,  like  a  living  thing,  still  rushed*- 

my  mighty  throne, 
[•••-—-]  Thundering  along,  and    pounding,  as  it  went, 

the  millions  in  my  way. 
[• — ]  Before  me*  all  was  life,  and  joy',  and  full-blown 

summer' ; 
[... ]  Behind  me,*  death  and  woe,  the  desert'  and 

tlie  simoom  : 
[■••^--]  Then  I  wept  and  shrieked  aloud,  for  pity  and 

for  fear .; 
But  might  not  stop,  for  [— ---^---']  comet-like,  flew'  on 

the  maddened  mass 
Over  the'*   crashing  cities,   and   falling  obelisks   and 

towers,    • 
And  columns  razed  as  by  a  scythe,  and  high  domes 

shivered  as  an  egg-shell, 
And  deep  embattled  ranks',  and  women  crowded'  in 

the  streets' ; 
And  children, ^^  kneeling  as  for  mercy,  and  all  I  had  ever 

loved'; 
Yea,   over  'all',  mine  awful  throne  rushed  on  with 

seeming  instinct, — 
And   over  the  crackling  forests',  and  over  the  rugged 

beach' : 
[...v--^^]  And  on  with  a  terrible   hiss  through  the 

foaming,  wild  Atlantic, 
That  roared  around  me  as  I  sat,  but  could  not  quench 

my  spirit, — 
Still  on,  through  startled  solitudes   we  shattered  the 

pavement  of  the  sea, 
Down,'  down,^  to  that  central  vault,  the  bolted  doors 

of  hell  ; 
[....]  And  these,  with  horrid  shock,  my  huge  throne 

battered^*  in. 
And  on  to  the   deepest  *deep,  wh-ere  the  fierce  flames 

were  hottest, 
Blazing  tenfold  as  conquering  furiously  the  seas  that 

rushed  in  with  me, — • 
[... Fr  ]  And  there  I  stopped :  and  a  fearful  voice 

SHOUTED  in  mine  ciir, 
[.... ]  "  Bkuold  the  home  of  discontent  ;  be- 
hold THE   BEST   OF   AilBiriON." 

Note. — ^This  last  speech  is  a  good  example  for  practicing 
slow,  moderate,  and  fast  inovements  in  speaking;  for  you 
need  not  now  be  told  tliat  all  the  rules  for  reading  apply  also 
to  speaking.  • 
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Mr.  Smith.  Natural — ^perfectly.  "  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together." 

Mr.  Jones.  What  did  you  observe,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Merely  that  you,  sir,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Brown,  can  justify  acta 
of  his,  which  would,  to  less  partial  minds, 
appear  in  a  very  dubious  light. 

Mr.  Jones.  Say  what  you  please,  sir.  Mr. 
Brown  is  an  estimable  citizen,  and  enjoys,  in  ar' 
high  degree,  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  of  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  shall  say  naught  against  him,  save 
that  he  is  the  pink  of  parsimony — as  the  vil- 
lagers have  it,  he  is  tight  as  a  mackerel 
barrel. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sir,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Brown, 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  defend  his  name  from  the 
foul  aspersions  of  calumny.  I  pronounce  your 
assertion  a  libel. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might,  perhaps,  mention  an 
incident  which  would  cause  you  to  change 
your  opinion,  and  to  shower  epithets  and 
imprecations  upon  the  head  of  him  you  now 
so  warmly  defend. 

Mr.  Jones.  Impossible !  But  I  will  hear 
what  Slander  has  to  say,  that  I  may  vindicate 
the  fiiir  fame  of  my  friend.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  you  request  it,  I  will. 
Having  been  delayed  by  business  one  night 
to  a  late  hour — say  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
— I  was  returning  home,  and  on  my  route 
passed  neighbor  Brown's  door.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  when  suddenly  there  broke  forth 
the  most  piercing  and  agonizing  screams  I 
had  ever  heard.  The  sounds  struck  me  with 
terror,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  paralyzed. 
The  shrieks  continued,  and  became,  if  possible, 
terrifying.  Such  sounds  had  never  before  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  our  little  neighborhood, 
What  foul  work  could  the  old  man  be  doing? 
Upon  what  helpless  being  was  he,  at  the  dead 
of  night,  inflicting  his  vengeance?  Was  it 
the  death  cry  of  some  wayworn  traveler  who 
had  been  decoyed  into  his  habitation  in  the 
hope  of  shelter,  or  the  scream  wrung  in  agony 
from  some  unfortunate  neighbor  who  had 
crossed  and  baffled  him  in  some  manner  in 
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his  career  of  gain  1  True,  the  old  man  has 
never  had  the  reputation  of  a  murderer ; 
never  did  the  slightest  suspicion  of  blood 
rest  on  him.  Avarice  was  all  that  had  been 
laid  to  his  charge.  But  what  will  that  same 
demon  Avarice  cause  frail  humanity  to  do 
for  gold  1  It  never  pleased  me  to  look  into 
those  small,  gray,  restless  eyes  of  his. 
And — 

Mr.  Jones.  You  alarm  me.  Did  you  ever 
ascertain  the  cause  ? 

3fr.  Smith.  Patience !  And  was  the  life- 
blood  of  a  fellow  flowing  so  near,  and  I  an 
idle  listener  ?  The  very  thought  inspired  me 
with  courage.  I  rushed  to  the  house,  and 
hurled  myself  against  the  barred  and  bolted 
oaken  door.  It  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and,  en- 
tering, I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  your 
friend.  There  he  stood — scarcely  regarding 
my  sudden  entry,  so  intent  was  he  on  the 
accomplishment  of  his  fell  purpose.  In  one 
hand  he  clutched  a  sharp-pointed,  rusty  file, 
while  with  the  long  and  bony  fingers  of  the 
other  he  held,  with  a  miser's  grasp,  his  vic- 
tim, whence  came  such  despairing,  such  terri- 
ble and  heart-rending  screams 

Mr.  Jones.  The  old  villain  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  A  flickering  taper  cast  its 
sickly  rays  upon  his  pale  features ;  and  those 
small  gray  eyes  sparkled  with  fiendish  glee, 
as,  regardless  of  my  presence,  he  proceeded 
with  his  work ! 

Mr.  Jones.  But  could  you  render  no  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  Smith.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  did  the  old  fiend  accom- 
plish the  foul  work  % 

Mr.  Smith.  Fully.  It  was  not  his  first 
essay  at  the  business  ;  he  was  an  adept. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mercy !  And  he  is  still  at 
large !  Are  there  no  means  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  neighbor?  We  are  not  safe.  Are 
there  no  laws  to  protect  the  innocent,  no 
chains  for  the  guilty.  But  who,  pray  tell  me, 
was  the  victim  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  prepared  for  the 
worst  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  fear  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  Smith.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  1 


Mr.  Jones.  Aye,  till  the  end  of  time,  if 
need  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  Still,  there  is  so  much  deceit 
and  treachery  in  the  world,  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  doubt. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  pledge  my  word. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  sir,  the  victim  was — I 
yet  fear  to  expose  your  friend. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  friend !  rather  say  the 
knave ;  the  hypocrite ;  aye,  if  it  must  out 
— the  murderer. 

Mr.  Smith.  Be  calm,  I  entreat  you.  Excite- 
ment availeth  nothing.  True,  misplaced  aflfec- 
tion  and  friendship,  unworthily  bestowed,  may 
well  make  the  heart  sick.  But  we  should 
seek  to  forget  the  sad  cause  of  our  mind's 
unrest. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yet  I  would  fain  know  all.  The 
law  would  require  of  you  your  knowledge  of 
the  affair. 

Mr.  Smith.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  do  not,  I  pray  you,  keep 
me  longer  in  suspense. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  inadvertently  disclosed 
too  much. — But  I  will  yield  to  your  impa- 
tience. Once  more — are  you  prepared  for 
the  worst  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  yes ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  sir,  the  victim  was  a 
FLINT,  and  the  old  chap  was  endeavoring  to 
SKIN  it  with  the  file. — Hence  it  outcries.  Good 
evening,  sir. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 


WRECK  OF  THE  SAN  FRAICISCO. 

NARRATIVE    OF    ONE    OF   THE    OFFICERS. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December, 
1853,  this  truly  splendid  steamer  an- 
chored at  the  Quarantine  ground,  and  after 
receiving  on  board  over  600  souls — mostly 
troops  for  California — the  next  day,  (22d,) 
at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  we  proceeded  to 
sea.  The  noble  ship  glided  through  the  wa- 
ters as  if  she  had  long  known  old  Ocean,  and 
her  engine  and  machinery,  together  with  her 
new  paddle-wheels,  worked  well,  and  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  all  on  board.  Her 
motion  w^s  easy,  and  the  gilt  phenix  upon 
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her  wheel-house  seemed  to  extend  it  sgolden 
head  and  wings  to  speak  its  joy  for  a  new  tri- 
umph in  steam  navigation. 

On  the  23d,  the  weather  was  as  pleasant  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  Gulf  Stream  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  but  as  the  golden  sun  set 
behind  the  dark  clouds  along  the  western  sky, 
indications  were  given  of  a  coming  gale.  Soon 
the  gradually  rising  winds  increased  to  a 
perfect  hurricane,  which  tossed  the  steamer 
like  a  cork  to  and  fro ;  and  now  the  angry 
waves  began  to  roll  high  and  threatening,  and, 
dashing  over  the  guards,  occasionally  washed 
a  man,  or  some  boxes  or  live  stock,  into  the 
roaring  ocean. 

At  about  12  o'clock  the  gale  had  broken 
the  foremast,  and  the  waves,  as  they  washed 
our  deck,  broke  away  the  guards,  leaving  no 
security  outside  of  the  saloon,  on  the  upper 
deck,  against  being  carried  overboard.  To 
add  to  our  already  perilous  situation,  the  air- 
pump  rod  broke  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  The  upper  saloon  aft  the  wheel- 
house  was  surrounded  by  state-rooms  occu- 
pied by  officers  and  a  few  way  passengers  for 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso, 

Beside  these  occupants,  these  saloons  were 
crowded  with  soldiers,  who  were  forced  in  here 
by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
perilous  for  any  of  them  to  remain  on  deck, 
and  there  was  no  other  place  for  them,  inas- 
miuch  as  the  forward-deck  cabin  and  state- 
rooms were  filled  with  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  families.  Colonel  Burke, 
the  officer  of  the  day,  ordered  the  soldiers  into 
the  after  cabin;  and  when  all  had  crowded 
into  it  who  could  find  standing  room,  they 
numbered  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
At  about  8  o'clock  a  mighty  swell,  such  as 
can  only  be  formed  by  old  ocean  when  lashed 
by  such  a  tempest,  struck  our  vessel  amid- 
ships, completely  submerging  the  wheel- 
houses,  and  washing  them,  with  all  their 
inmates,  within  an  instant,  at  least  half  a  mile 
distant,  into  the  foaming  sea. 

Mr.  Rankin  and  myself  were  among  the 
number  who  were  washed  away,  and  the  only 
two  of  this  entire  company  who  were  success- 
ful in  regaining  the  ship.  All  the  rest  sunk 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  were  rocked  into 
an  eternal  sleep  by  the  roaring,  swelling  sea. 


As  I  can  only  describe  the  awful  situation  of 
these  mortals  by  my  own  experience,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  excused  for  alluding  to  myself  I 
well  remember  I  was  lying  in  my  state-room 
on  the  after  deck,  with  a  traveling  compan- 
ion, Mr.  James  Stockwell,  when  there  came 
a  shock  and  sudden  crash  of  breaking  timber, 
and  I  felt  myself  rolling  like  a  top  in  the 
water,  with  salt  brine  rushing  into  my  mouth 
and  almost  blinding  me.  When  I  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  a  harrowing  sight  wixs 
before  me.  I  was  far  away  fi-om  the  steamer, 
and  around  me  was  about  an  acre  of  floating 
timber.  Immediately  by  my  side  came  up 
from  the  deep,  Mr.  Stockwell,  who  caught 
hold  of  the  same  stick  of  timber  to  which  I 
had  clung  for  safety.  The  stick  began  to  sink, 
and  I  seized  hold  of  another  piece,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  wrecked  steamer. 

Two  or  three  huge  swells  soon  tossed  me 
near  the  ship,  and  I  grasped  a  rope  forward 
of  the  wheel-house,  to  which  I  clung  for  refuge, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  pitching  vessel. 
While  in  this  situation  I  saw  a  man  standing 
on  the  paddle  of  the  wheel,  who  was  plunged 
into  the  ocean  at  every  roll  of  the  steamer, 
and  who  probably  perished.  Losing  my 
strength,  I  dropped  from  the  rope  to  which  1 
clung,  and  fortunately  a  friendly  wave  threw 
me  against  the  guard  of  the  vessel,  which  I 
seized  hold  of,  and  the  next  plunge  carrying 
me  still  higher  on  the  guard,  I  was  enabled  ast 
last  to  crawl  upon  the  forward  deck,  and  there 
with  my  hand  broke  open  a  state-room  window 
and  crept  into  it  half  drowned. 

While  in  the  water,  the  sight  around  me 
was  worse  than  death  itself  When  I  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  saw  about  forty 
struggling  for  life,  and  about  one  half  of  them 
had  blood  streaming  from  wounds  about  their 
heads.  Being  blinded  by  what  I  thought  was 
the  salt  water,  I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead 
to  wipe  away  the  brine,  when  I  was  surprised 
to  find  I  was  bleeding  myself  from  a  wound 
on  my  brow.  It  is,  therefore,  conclusive  that 
most  of  those  washed  away  were  at  the  same 
time  wounded  by  the  crashing  timbers.  Be- 
side myself,  Mr.  Rankin  was  the  only  one 
saved  of  the  number  who  were  swept  into  the 
ocean. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  waves  that  they 
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broke  in  a  part  of  the  deck,  and  killed  and 
injured  several,  besides  deluging  the  passen- 
gers in  the  lower  cabins,  and  filling  the  saloons 
with  water.  Captain  Gardiner  slept  on  deck, 
and  was  not  swept  away  with  the  others,  but 
at  one  time  found  a  man  by  his  side,  with  a 
splinter  thrust  through  his  head,  which  must 
have  killed  him  instantly. 

After  I  recovered  myself  I  looked  round 
me,  and  the  only  dry  place  in  the  steamer 
was  in  the  after  cabin,  where  the  officers,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  stowed  away, 
lying  rolled  in  blankets,  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  But,  oh  !  the  scene 
of  confusion  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  des- 
cribe. The  storm  continued  to  rage,  and  we 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  without 
steam  or  sail.  As  wave  after  wave  came 
dashing  against  us,  shriek  after  shriek  arose 
from  those  who  dreaded  to  look  into  the 
grave.  Nearly  all  gave  up  every  hope  of 
safety,  and  many  were  patiently  waiting  to 
be  summoned  before  the  Almighty  Euler  of 
the  storms.  Stout  hearts  yielded,  manly 
cheeks  turned  pale,  and  there  were  those 
who  tried  to  pray  who  had  never  prayed 
before.  It  was  a  scene  such  as  made  the 
blood  curdle  round  the  heart,  and  all  pulsa- 
tion cease. 

The  very  thoughts  of  the  hours  and  days 
of  suffering  now  freeze  my  blood  as  it  courses 
through  my  veins.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  m  the  hour  of  our  greatest  peril.  Com- 
mander Watkins,  Captain  Melius,  Lieut.  F.  R. 
Murray,  and  other  gallant  officers,  constantly 
revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  all  on  board  by 
repeated  assurances  of  safety.  These  heroic 
men  constantly  bid  the  desponding  be  of  good 
cheer;  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
hearts,  fast  growing  cold,  were  kept  warm 
with  life's  blood  by  these  gallant  men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  an  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  read  daily  from  the  Holy  Book 
of  life  appropriate  passages,  and  offered  up 
prayers  for  our  deliverance.  To  us  those 
prayers  were  answered.  Those  who  sank 
beneath  the  billows  are  now  at  peace  with 
the  world.  The  mighty  ocean  has  taken 
them  to  its  bosom,  and  their  requiem  was 
sung  by  the  whistling  winds  of  heaven. 

During  our   days   of   distress   the   small 


engine  was  kept  constantly  at  work  pump- 
ing, and  by  its  aid  the  ship  was  kept  afloat. 
The  San  Francisco  proved  herself  strongly 
built,  because  no  vessel,  unless  made  of  oak 
and  iron,  well  put  together,  could  have  swum 
an  hour  in  such  a  gale.  Tlie  bulwarks  and 
guards  were  not  as  strong  as  they  might  have 
been,  and  perhaps  to  this  we  owe  our  lives. 
Had  the  guards  and  after  cabin  been  of  iron 
strength,  and  not  yielded  to  the  wave,  such 
was  its  force  that  it  Avould  have  overturned 
the  ship,  and  not  a  single  soul  would  have 
been  left  to  tell  the  awful  tale. 

We  were  rescued  from  our  dismal  situation 
by  the  bark  Kilby.  This  vessel  was  loaded 
with  cotton  and  molasses,  bound  to  Boston, 
from  New  Orleans.  About  sixty  bales  of 
cotton  were  thrown  overboard,  to  make  room 
for  us  unfortunate  beings.  The  scene  of  trans- 
ferring the  passengers  into  the  Kilby  from 
the  wreck  in  such  a  sea,  can  more  easily  be 
imagined  than  described.  Husbands  separated 
from  their  wives,  children  from  their  parents, 
friend  from  friend,  with  no  assurance  of  ever 
meeting  more.  Oh !  it  was  an  awful  state, 
and  cold  is  the  heart  of  him  whose  pulsation 
is  not  quickened  or  his  eye  dimmed  with  a 
tear,  at  its  rehearsal.  The  Kilby  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  wreck  before  all  had  been 
rescued,  it  being  impossible  to  lay  alongside. 
The  vessels  Three  Bells,  Antarctic,  and  Lucy 
Thompson,  afterwards  rescued  most  of  the 
survivors. 


A  SHIP'S  BOTTOM  PIERCED  BY  A 
SWOKD-FISH. 

¥E  have  seen  a  piece  of  plank  taken  from 
the  larboard  streak  of  a  British  ship, 
pierced  through  with  the  tusk  of  a  sword-fish. 
The  plank  was  of  elm,  three  inchesand  a  half 
thickness ;  the  point  of  the  tusk  projected  in 
through  the  plank  seven  inches.  On  the  op- 
posite side  the  butt  of  the  tusk  was  shattered 
and  split,  as  if  broken  off"  by  a  violent  shock. 
The  whole  length  was  about  22  inches.  The 
ship  sprung  a  leak  at  sea,  when  this  strange 
cause  was  discovered. 


THE  TAME  FAWNS. 
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THE  English  people  like  to  have  large  herds 
of  deer  in  their  parks  and  commons,  and 
the  young  folks  of  that  island  are  almost  as 
familiar  with  "  bucks  with  branching  horns," 
and  their  beautiful  does  and  fawns,  as  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  Americans  do  not  give 
much  attention  to  taming  or  raising  deer, 
probably  because  these  wild  beauties  of  the 
forest  still  roam  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States.  When  they  become  less  com- 
mon, in  a  wild  state,  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  raising  of  tame  herds. 

As  some  of  the  Schoolmate  readers  may 
never  have  seen  a  deer,  wild  or  tame,  some 
account  of  one,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
for  several  years,  at  his  school  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  may  be  interesting. 
Two  of  the  pupils  were  from  Florida,  and 
their  parents  sent  them  a  present  of  two 
beautiful  little  fawns — a  buck  and  a  doe, 
whose  dam  had  been  shot  in  the  forest. 

VOL.    III. — 8 


The  little  creatures  were  placed  in  a  wooden 
cage,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York. 
As  the  ship  was  gliding  along  one  night  under 
full  sail,  one  of  the  storms  off  Cape  Hatteras 
struck  her  so  suddenly  as  to  almost  take  the 
masts  out  of  her. 

The  captain,  who  was  in  his  berth,  sprang 
up  the  companion-way  and  ran  against  the 
two  fawns  that  were  leaping  about  in  wild 
terror.  He  shouted  to  a  sailor-boy  to  "tie 
up  those  deer,"  but  in  the  confusion  of  that 
awful  moment  the  command  was  disregarded, 
nor  were  they  thought  of  until  the  storm  was 
over,  when,  after  a  long  search,  the  poor  little 
doe  was  found  crouched  in  a  corner,  shivering 
with  cold  and  fright.  The  buck  could  not  be 
found;  he  had,  probably,  leaped  into  the 
boiling  ocean. 

The  disconsolate  doe  pursued  her  voyage 
alone,  but  it  was  a  happy  day  for  the  boys 
when  they  saw  her  long,  soft  ears,  and  her 
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brilliant  eyes  peering  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  that  brought  her  from  the  railroad  depot 
to  our  school.  How  she  was  surrounded  and 
petted,  and  offered  everything  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  eat,  and  carefully  watched  lest 
she  should  suddenly  take  fi'ight,  and  run  back 
to  Florida ! 

She  soon  became  so  tame  that  the  cord  was 
taken  from  her  neck,  and  with  a  small  bell, 
to  tell  her  whereabouts,  was  allowed  free 
range  of  the  country.  The  name,  Jessie,  was 
given  her  in  honor  of  a  cousin  of  the  boys, 
and  she  soon  became  known  throughout  the 
country  as  "  that  deer."  With  the  boys  she 
was  a  regular  schoolmate^  or,  rsitheT, plat/mate  ; 
for,  though  she  often  showed  a  desire  to  join 
in  school  duties,  she  was  forbidden  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  that  door,  and  would  often 
stand  outside,  shaking  her  bell,  to  hurry  the 
boys  out. 

Notwithstanding  her  gentle  and  graceful 
deportment,  Jessie  could  never  be  entirely 
tamed  or  reduced  to  submission.  She  would 
never  come  when  called  by  name,  except 
occasionally,  to  one  little  girl  who  seemed  to 
be  a  favorite  playmate. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  firmly 
fixed  in  her  nature  remained  the  wild  and 
cautious  instincts  planted  there  by  her  Creator. 
Though  such  animals  as  horses,  cows  and  eats 
caused  her  but  little  fear,  she  knew  from  the 
first  that  dogs  were  her  natural  enemies,  and 
would  fly  in  terror  from  their  approach,  until 
the  following  occurrence  turned  her  into  a  for- 
midable adversary  to  them. 

One  day,  a  cross  little  terrier  visited  our 
house.  The  sight  of  the  beautiful  fawn  roused 
all  the  envy  and  malice  of  his  currish  temper. 
His  teeth  glistened  with  the  rage  which  curled 
his  wirey  tail  still  tighter  over  his  back. 
Jessie  prepared  for  flight,  then  stopped  dis- 
dainfully, and  bounding  into  the  air,  brought 
her  sharp  hoofs  down  upon  the  back  of  her 
enemy  with  such  force  that  the  wounded  cur 
crawled  shrieking  away. 

That  evening  she  served  the  same  trick  on 
a  large  mastiff,  cutting  his  back  so  severely, 
that  he  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  ever  after. 
She  never  could  make  friends  with  the  dogs. 

To  see  her  preparing  for  arace  was  very 
amusing.     First,  the  graceful  neck,  and  head 


with  ears  erect,  were  thrown  back  ;  then  giv- 
ing a  few  prances  and  springs,  as  though  pre- 
paring to  dance,  away  she  shot  like  an  arrow, 
her  broad,  white  tail  sticking  straight  out  like 
the  feather  that  guides  it.  Some  of  the  boys 
called  this  her  "  mainsail ;"  others  said  it  was 
the  "  rudder"  she  steered  with,  and  truly  her 
long  curring  bounds  seemed  more  like  sailing 
than  running.  But  poor  Jessie  was  fond  of 
racing  with  locomotives,  and  one  of  them  broke 
the  tail  joint,  so  that  she  could  never  hoist  the 
mainsail  again. 

As  the  deer  grew  larger,  its  wanderings 
were  greatly  extended,  probably  in  search 
of  companions.  Sometimes  the  cadets  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  would 
see  her  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  op- 
posite mountains,  and  once  some  woodmen 
saw  her  on  the  Dunderberg  mountain,  show- 
ing that  she  swam  the  broad  Hudson  twice  in 
one  day.  She  swam  so  fast  that  few  boats 
could  overtake  her,  and  would  often,  when 
closely  pursued,  rush  into  the  water  for  safety. 
While  swimming  in  the  river  one  day  she  was 
picked  up,  and  taken  on  board  a  sloop.  The 
boys  chased  the  vessel  with  the  swiftest  row- 
boat  ;  but  the  sailors  refused  to  give  her  up. 
When,  however,  the  boys  thi'eatened  to  follow 
them  to  New  York,  they  tied  the  fawn's  legs 
together,  and  threw  her  overboard.  She  was 
dragged  into  our  boat  half  dro^vned,  and  never 
crossed  the  river  again. 

We  were  fearful  that  she  would  be  shot  or 
lamed  during  her  long  rovings,  but  only  once 


was  she  injured.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark 
night,  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  on  the  back 
piazza,  as*of  some  one  dancing.     This  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  repeated  knockings  at  the  door.  I 
went  down,  and  opened  it  just  as  the  deer  was 
raising  her  hoof  to  knock  again.  She  was 
limping  about  in  a  most  pitiful  manner,  and 
holding  up  one  foot  which  appeared  to  be 
slightly  cut,  but  it  soon  healed. 

We  thought  it  might  have  been  a  snake- 
bite ;  for  she  was  a  great  hunter  of  these  rep- 
tiles, and  killed  a  great  many.  Soon  after  the 
accident  I  met  her  in  the  woods,  stamping  and 
snorting  in  anger.  On  a  bush  near  by,  was 
coiled  a  huge  black,  snake  with  a  bird  in  its 
mouth.  The  deer  sprang  upon  his  snakeship, 
and  in  a  twinkling  cut  him  in  halves  with 
those  sharp  hoofs. 

As  winter  approached,  her  glossy  red  coat 
was  changed  for  one  of  thiqk,  woolly  brown. 
Fearing  that  she  would  not  survive  our 
Northern  winter,  we  built  a  snug  house  for  her, 
bat  it  was  labor  lost;  for  she  would  never 
enter  it.  Her  wild  instinct  would  not  allow 
her  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storms  of  winter, 
like  domestic  animals ;  but  when  the  snow 
flew,  and  the  bitter  winds  howled  round  us 
through  the  long  winter  nights,  she  was  con- 
tinually prancing  about  and  listening,  as 
though  fearful  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
Hunters  tell  us  that  wild  deer  are  always  on 
the  move  during  stormy  weather,  through 
fear  of  panthers,  bears,  and  men. 


THE   DJINNS. 

HIS  is  the  ex- 
ample spoken  of 
in  the  reading 
lesson  of  this 
month,  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  the  dif- 
ferent rate  or 
movements  in 
J  reading.  The 
^^  poem  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the 
French.  An- 

^  ciently  the  name 
Djinns,  or  Storm 
Demons,  was  given  to  the  winds.  First  we  see 
the  perfect  stillness  of  nature  before  a  storm. 
A   gentle  breeze   arises,  which    increases   to 


a  gale,  a  storm,  and  then  an  awful  hurricane, 
which  gradually  subsides,  and  dies  away  in 
the  distance.  You  must  carefully  observe 
the  movements,  which  are  in  the  following 
order :- — Slow,  moderate,  brisk,  fast,  rapid, 
very  rapid,  fast,  brisk,  moderate,  sloio. 


[. ]  Town,  tower, 

Sliore,  deep, 
Where  lower 
Cliffs  steep ; 
Waves  gray, 
Where  play 
Winds  gay, 
All  sleep. 

[. — ]  Hark  !  a  sound, 
Far  and  slight, 
Breathes  around 
On  the  night : 
High  and  higher, 
Nigh  and  nigher, 
Like  a  fire 
Eoaring  Vjright. 

[••v^]  Now  on  'tis  sweeping 
With  rattling  beat, 
Like  wild  horse  leaping 
In  gallop  fleet: 
He  flies,  he  prances. 
In  frolic  fancies. 
On  wave-crest  dances 
With  pattering  feet. 

[••w--^]  Hark,  the  rising  swell. 
With  each  nearer  burst ! 
.  Like  the  toll  of  bell 
Of  a  convent  cursed ; 
Like  the  billowy  roar 
On  a  storm -lashed  shore, 
Now  hushed,  now  once  more 
Maddening  to  its  worst. 

[„ww]  O  God  !  the  deadly  sound 
Of  the  Djinns'  fearful  cry  ! 
Quick,  'neath  the  spiral  round 
Of  the  deep  staircase  fly ! 
See,  see  our  lamplight  fade  ! 
And  on  the  balustrade 
Mounts,  mounts  the  circling  shade 
Up  to  the  ceiling  high  ! 

r— ^^^]  'Ti8  the  Djinns'  wild  streaming  swarm 
Whistling  in  their  tempest-flight; 
Snap  the  tall  yews  'neath  the  storm, 
Like  a  pine-flame  crackling  bright. 
Swift  and  heavy,  lo,  their  crowd 
Through  the  heavens  rushing  loud, 
Like  a  livid  thunder-cloud 
With  its  bolt  of  fiery  light ! 

[-.... v^w^--~^]  Ha  !  they  are  on  ns  close  without! 
Shut  tight  the  shelter  where  we  lie  ! 
With  hideous  din  the  monster  rout, 
Dragon  and  vampire,  fill  the  sky  I 
The  loosened  rafter  overhead 
Trembles  and  bends  like  quivering  reed ; 
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Shakes  the  old  door  with  shuddering  dread, 
As  from  its  hinge  'twould  fly  ! 

"Wild  cries  of  hell !  voices  that  howl  and  shriek  ! 
The  horrid  swarm  before  the  tempest  tossed — 
0  Heaven  !  descends  mj  lowly  roof  to  seek  : 
Bends  the  strong  wall  'neuth  the  furious  host ; 
Totters  the  house,  as  though,  like  dry  leaf  sliorn 
From  autumn  bough  and  on  the  mad  blast  borne, 
Up  from  its  deep  foundations  it  were  torn 
To  join  the  stormy  whirl.     Ah  !  all  is  lost ! 

["•^]  O  Prophet !  if  thy  hands  but  now 

Save  from  these  foul  and  fiendish  things, 

A  pilgrim  at  thy  shrine  I'll  bow, 

Laden  with  pious  offerings. 

Bid  their  hot  breath  its  fiery  rain 

Stream  on  my  faithful  door  in  vain. 

Vainly  upon  my  blackened  pane 

Grate  the  fierce  claws  of  their  dark  winsrs  ! 

They  have  passed  !  and  their  wild  legion 
Cease  to  thunder  at  my  door ; 
Fleeting  through  night's  rayless  region. 
Hither  they  return  no  more. 
Clanking  chains  and  sounds  of  woe 
Fill  the  forest  as  they  go ; 
And  the  tall  oaks  cower  low. 
Bent  their  flaming  flight  before. 

[•^  On  !  on  !  the  storm  of  wings 
Bears  far  the  fiery  fear, 
Till  scarce  the  breeze  now  brings 
Dim  mnrmurings  to  the  ear; 
Like  locust'  humming  hail 
Or  flash  of  tiny  flail 
Plied  by  tlie  pattering  hail 
On  some  old  roof-tree  near. 

Fainter  now  are  borne 
Fitful  mutterings  still ; 
As,  when  Arab  horn 
Swells  its  magic  peal, 
Shoreward,  o'er  the  deep 
Fairy  voices  sweep. 
And  the  infant's  sleep 
Golden  visions  fill. 

[• — ]  Each  deadly  Djinn, 
Dark  child  of  fright. 
Of  death  and  sin, 
Speeds  the  wild  flight. 
Hark  !  the  dull  moan. 
Like  the  deep  tone 
Of  ocean's  groan. 
Afar  by  niglit ! 

[• ]  More  and  more 

Fades  it  now, 
As  on  shore 
Ripples  flow, 
As  tlie  plaint 
Far  too  faint 
Of  a  saint 
Murmured  low. 


[•■ 


-]  Hark  !  hist ! 
Around, 
I  list  ! 
Tlie  bounds 


Of  space 
All  trace 
Efface 
Of  sound. 


WHAT  A  GENEROUS  MAN! 

A  MAN  well  clad  and  apparently  "  well  to 
do,"  passing  along  East  Broadway  in 
New  York,  dropped  a  pocket-book  as  plethoric 
and  well  to  do  as  himself.  A  mannikin  of  a 
fellow  with  red  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  toes 
that  could  be  counted  every  one,  through  the 
worn  and  tattered  shoes,  spied  the  fallen 
treasure,  picked  it  up,  and  bounded  on  with 
might  and  main  after  the  unconscious  loser. 

"  Here,  sir  !  Here's  your  pocket-book  !" 
panted  the  little  fellow.  The  man  stopped 
quietly,  took  the  book,  opened  it,  rapidly  ran 
over  the  bills — 5s — lOs — 20s. 

There  was  a  little  silver — dimes,  shillings, 
quarters ;  and  among  them  a  poor,  dingy- 
looking  penny — just  one — sole  representative 
of  the  whole  Lake  Superior  regions  of  copper. 

It  was  all  right — every  bill,  atom  of  silver, 
even  to  the  dear  little  penny,  was  there. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  musing.  What 
would  he  do,  thought  the  boy  ;  what  would  he 
do,  thought  we.  Perhaps  he  would  give  him  a 
dollar — certainly  a  quarter — at  least  a  shilling. 
Maybe  he  would  take  him  into  a  neighboring 
shoe  store  and  buy  him  a  substantial  pair  of 
little  boots.  That  would  be  better  still.  At 
least  he  would  purchase  a  pair  of  warm, 
woolen  mittens — nice  red  and  white  mittens — 
for  the  little  man  who  looked  up  so  earnestly 
and  honestly  into  his  flice.  Slowly  he  fingered 
the  change  in  the  pocket-book.  He  takes  out 
a  coin,  and  deliberately,  and  with  a  generous 
smile,  placed  in  the  open  palm  of  the  lad  a 
whole  cent. 

The  recipient  of  this  unexpected  gift  gave  a 
second  look  at  the  coin,  to  make  sure  it  Avas 
no  optical  delusion,  and  another  at  the  man, 
to  make  sure  it  was  a  man — of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  had  some  small  doubt — and  dropping 
the  penny  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  his 
benefactor's  overcoat,  archly  said,  "  Don't  rob 
yourself,  sir,"  and  darted  away  over  the  frozen 
ground,  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  seen 
a  man,  for  once,  who  carried  his  soul  in  his 
oocket-book. 


WASHINGTOlf  S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 
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O-niinental  bills. 


WASHINGTON'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Q>ntinued. 


TURNING  to  the  balance  sheet,  which,  like 
the  whole  of  the  book,  is  Sifac  simile  of  the 
plain,  old-fashioned  hand  in  which  the  great 
Washington  wrote  his  Accounts,  I  find  that 
his  expenses  during  the  eight  years  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  £7070-15-4.  He  had  received 
during  that  time  £6450-7,  and  though  Congress 
paid  him  the  balance,  £620-8-4,  when  the  ac- 
count was  presented,  he  was  a  loser  by  the 
depreciation  in  value  of  the  continental  money. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  there 
was  but  little  money  in  the  treasury.  Congress 
issued  bills  of  various  amounts,  promising  to 
redeem,  or  pay  them  when  the  treasury  should 
be  supplied.  This  was  the  kind  of  money 
received  by  Washington  to  pay  his  expenses. 

At  first  this  money  passed  very  well,  and 
was  worth  its  amount  in  silver  or  gold  ;  but 
you  must  recollect  that  our  Congress  was  not, 
at  that  time,  considered  a  very  responsible 
body.  Had  King  George  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing the  colonies  to  submission  again,  this  con- 
tinental money  would  have  been  worth  noth- 
ing. 

When  the  British,  therefore,  began  to  be 
successful,  and  the  prospect  of  liberty  was 
dark  and  uncertain,  many  persons  were  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  their  continental  bills,  and 
offered  to  sell  them  at  less  than  their  value. 


It  was  not  long  before  a  paper  dollar  could 
be  bought  for  50  cents,  and  during  the  gloomi- 
est period  of  the  war,  when  the  British  arms 
were  every  where  triumphant,  Washington 
was  often  obliged  to  sell  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  paper  money  for  one  Spanish  milled 
dollar,  though  at  the  same  time  he  credited 
the  government  at  the  rate  of  from  2^  to  40 
dollars  on  the  hundred ;  as  will  be  seen  by 
this  note  at  the  end  of  his  "  general  statement." 

"Note, 

104364  of  the  above  dollars  were  received 
after  March  1780,  and  although  credited  at  40 
for  1,  many  of  them  did  not  fetch  1  foi'  a  hun- 
dred, while  27775  were  returned  without  deduct- 
ing from  the  above  Account. 

G.  Washington^ 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article,  though  a 
coarse  one,  gives  a  correct  representation  of 
these  colonial  bills — you  can  see  the  full  face 
of  one  for  six  dollars.  On  the  back  are  pic- 
tures of  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  and  though 
the  faces  are  not  so  beautiful  as  our  modem 
steel-engraved  bank-notes,  the  vignettes  art- 
full  of  Revolutionary  spirit. 

This  one  with  the  inscription,  Perseveran  do, 
means  that  they  will  gain  their  object  as  that 
beaver  gnaws  down  the  tree,  "5y  persevering.'''' 
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That  one  at  the  corner,  for  sixty-five  dollars, 
has  a  pair  of  scales  with  the  inscription,  Fiat 
JusTiTiA,  Let  justice  he  done. 

In  Washington's  book  there  are  two  sets 
of  money  columns.  In  the  first  is  set  down 
the  number  of  dollars,  colonial  currency, 
received  or  paid,  and  in  the  other,  the  depre- 
ciatedj  or  lawful  value.  During  the  month 
of  May,  1780,  he  received  $4,000,  which  was 
equal  to  only  £30  at  $3.33|-  a  pound. 


COUNSELS  TO  CHILDREN. 


BY    HORACE   MANN. 


YOU  were  made  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  your 
person  and  in  your  dress,  and  gentlemanly 
and  lady-like  in  your  manners.  If  you  have  not 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  don't  be  afraid  of 
fresh  water.  There  is  enough  water  in  the 
world  to  keep  every  body  clean  ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  it  never  finds  its  right  place. 
In  regard  to  this  article  there  is  danger  of  be- 
ing selfish.  Take  as  much  as  you  need.  The 
people  of  the  West  boast  of  their  great  rivers 
— I  would  rather  they  would  boast  of  using  a 
large  tub-full  of  their  water  every  day. 

Contract  no  such  filthy  and  offensive  habit 
as  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco.  So  long  as 
a  man  chews  or  smokes,  though  a  very  Ches- 
terfield in  every  thing  else  that  pertains  to  his 
appearance,  he  can  never  be  quite  a  gentleman. 
And,  let  me  repeat  it,  you  were  made  to  be 
neat.  While  cotton  cloth  can  be  had  for  six 
cents  a  yard,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having 
a  pocket-handkerchief 

You  were  made  to  be  kind,  and  generous,  and 
magnanimous.  If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school 
who  has  a  club  foot,  don't  let  him  know  that 
you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with 
ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags  when  he 
is  in  hearing.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign 
him  some  part  of  the  game  which  does  not 
require  running.  If  there  is  a  hungry  one, 
give  him  a  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a 
dull  one,  help  him  get  his  lessons.  If  there  is 
a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ;  for  if 
one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is 
envious  of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs. 


and  no  more  talents  than  before.  If  a  larger 
or  stronger  boy  has  injured  you,  and  is  sorry 
for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request  the  teacher 
not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school  will  show 
by  their  coimtenances  how  much  better  it  is 
to  have  a  great  soul  than  a  great  fist. 

You  were  made  to  learn.  Be  sure  you  learn 
something  every  day.  When  you  go  to  bed 
at  night,  if  you  can  not  think  of  something  new 
which  you  have  learned  during  the  day,  spring 
up  and  find  a  book,  and  get  an  idea  before  you 
sleep.  If  you  were  to  stop  eating,  would  not 
your  bodies  pine  and  famish.  If  you  stop 
learning,  your  minds  will  pine  and  famish 
too.  You  all  desire  that  your  bodies  should 
thrive  and  grow,  until  you  become  as  tall  and 
large  as  your  fathers  or  mothers,  or  other 
people.  You  would  not  like  to  stop  growing 
where  you  are  now — at  three  feet  high,  or 
four  feet,  or  even  at  five.  But  if  you  do  not 
feed  your  minds  as  well  as  your  bodies,  they 
will  stop  growing;  and  one  of  the  poorest, 
meanest,  most  despicable  things  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  world,  is  a  little  mind  in  a  great 
body. 

Suppose  there  was  a  museum  in  your 
neighborhood,  full  of  all  rare  and  splendid 
curiosities — should  you  not  like  to  go  and 
see  it?  Would  you  not  think  it  unkind  if 
you  were  forbidden  to  visit  it  ?  The  creation 
is  a  museum,  all  full  and  crowded  with  won- 
ders, and  beauties,  and  glories.  One  door, 
and  one  only,  is  open,  by  which  you  can  enter 
this  magnificent  temple.  It  is  the  door  of 
knowledge.  The  learned  laborer,  the  learned 
peasant,  or  slave,  is  ever  made  welcome  at 
this  door,  while  the  ignorant,  though  kings, 
are  shut  out. 


What  may  be  : — If  a  man  and  his  family 
go  to  church  one  Sunday  in  New  York,  and 
the  next  in  London — if  a  merchant  breakfast 
in  Boston  and  dine  in  Washington — if  a  train 
of  cars  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in 
two  days  and  a  half — if  these  things  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty,  or  even  ten, 
years,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  need  of 
any  expression  of  wonder. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  NEWS. 
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^  €\mltx  at  f^tos. 


FIRES  AND  Shiptvuecks  have  been  the  principal 
events  during  the  past  month.  An  account  of  the 
dreadful  wreck  of  the  San  Francisco  has  akeady  been 
given.  Soon  after  the  great  Harper  fire,  the  Lafarge 
Hotel,  a  new  and  splendid  building  in  Broadway,  was 
consumed,  together  witli  one  of  the  finest  music  halls 
in  the  world,  which  was  built  for  Jenny  Lind.  Steam- 
ers have  sunk  and  exploded  on  the  Western  waters, 
and  the  beautiful  Custom  House  at  Portland,  Me.,  has 
been  bui'ned. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  December  2'7th,  the  clipper 
ship  Republic,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  having  a 
storage  capacity  of  nearly  six  thousand  tuns,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  while  lying  at  the  pier  in  this  city,  with  a 
full  cargo  in,  and  just  ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool,  on  her 
fii-st  sea  voyage.  She  was  built  at  Boston,  and  towed 
round  through  the  Sound  by  a  steamer.  Everybody 
feels  the  loss  almost  like  a  public  calamity.  Two  or 
tliree  other  ships  Avere  burnt  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
several  buildings  on  shore,  where  the  fire  first  com- 
menced in  a  bakery. 


The  Siamese  Twins  are  in  New  York,  passing  the 
winter  with  their  families,  and  exhibiting  themselves. 

Bayard  Taylor  has  lately  arrived  in  New  York 
from  his  tour  in  the  East.  He  has  been  absent  two 
years  and  four  months,  has  traveled  some  fifty  thou- 
sand miles,  and  experienced  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing adventures  in  many  lands.  Mr.  Taylor  will  at  once 
devote  himself  to  prepainng  his  travels  for  publication, 
and  a  book  on  Africa  may  soon  be  expected  from  his  pen. 


In  Wisconsin  the  School  Lands  are,  at  this  moment, 
worth  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  these  lands,  with  ail 
the  revenue  derived  from  them,  are  to  be  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  forever. 


The  National  Debt  of  France  is  said  to  be  over  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 


There  is  a  small  stream  in  the  town  of  Cobleskill, 
Scoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  which  issues  from  a  natural 
well  of  unknown  depth,  then  disappears  and  pursues  a 
subterranean  passage  for  seven  miles. 

Very  prolific  veins  of  Silver  have  been  discovered 
near  the  city  of  Acapulco.  They  are  said  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  richness  by  any  of  the  mines  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  explored. 

Col.  Benton  declares  that  the  central  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  territory  enougli  to  make  a  moun- 
tain state  double  the  size  of  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  with 
everything  as  grand  in  scenery,  and  without  the  draw- 
backs of  its  avalanches,  glaciers,  and  cold. 


In  the  Constitution  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  tlie  first 
article  reads  as  follows : — "  It  is  our  fixed  decree.  1. 
That  no  law  shall  be  enacted  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  or  at  variance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  Word.  All  laws  of  the  Island  shall  be  in 
consistency  with  the  general  spirit  of  God's  law." 


The  Scientific  American  has  an  engraving  of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  run  a  hundi'ed  miles  an  hour 
with  perfect  safety.  Its  distinctive  principle  is  that 
the  cars  run  on  a  single  track  for  the  train  to  be  hung 
upon  it.  The  train  is,  in  fact,  placed  astraddle  of  the 
rail,  running  on  wheels,  to  whose  axles  the  cars  are 
hung.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  rail  running  as  it 
were  through  the  car,  the  latter  could  not  be  thrown 
off  the  track  by  any  amount  of  speed,  and  no  obstruc- 
tion of  sufficient  magnitude  to  do  mischief  could  be 
made  to  lay  upon  a  single  rail  raised  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground. 


The  Treasurer's  Report,  containing  296  pages,  has 
been  laid  before  Congress.  The  total  estimate  for  the 
year  ending  30th  of  June,  1855,  amounts  to  $51,000,2'7'7. 
The  estimates  of  the  Army  proper  amount  to  $10,151,- 
000.  The  Navy  estimates  reach  the  sum  of  $10,234,000, 
and  the  Steam  Mail  Service  $1,496,000. 


Texas  has  101,'747,000  acres  of  vacant  domain. 


Counterfeit  Post-office  Envelops  are  in  circula- 
tion. 


The  Wolves  of  Maine  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
numerous  and  unusually  bold  the  present  season.  Not 
long  since  the  stage  and  passengers  from  Rockland, 
vvliile  on  their  way  to  Machias,  were  driven  back  from 
the  woods  near  Indian  river,  and  detained  over  night, 
by  a  large  detachment  of  wolves. 


Emigration  from  Europe. — According  to  the  books 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  284,945  aliens,  and 
50,312  citizens  arrived  at  this  port  by  sea  during  the 
past  year — and  of  these,  113,164  were  Irish,  119,644 
Germans,  27,126  English,  6,456  Scotch,  1,182  Welsh, 
7,470  French,  659  Spanish,  4,604  Swiss,  1,085  Low 
Dutch,  377  Norwegian,  1,630  Swedish.  94  Danish,  533 
Italians,  237  Portuguese,  34  Belgian,  6  Nova  Scotian,  72 
Sardinian,  175  South  American,  58  Chinese,  27  Sicilian, 
51  Mexican,  39  Russian,  186  Polish,  10  Turkish,  and 
1  Greek. 


The  Mercantile  Navy  of  the  United  States  is 
at  present  gi-eater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  tunnage  of  the  single  city  of  New 
York  is  within  a  trifle  of  being  equal  to  that  of  London 
and  Liverpool  put  together.  According  to  statistics,  our 
mercantile  marine  was,  at  the  close  of  last  yeai",  upwards 
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of  400,000,000  tuns,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  but 
3,300,000  tuns.  Seven  years  ago  the  tunnage  of  New 
York  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  London.  At 
the  end  of  1853,  it  exceeded  1,000,000  tuns,  whilst  that 
of  London  was  682,000  tuns,  and  that  of  Liverpool  634,- 
000  tuns.     Tliese  are  marvelous  facts. 


A  Mr.  Goldhammer  has  astonished  the  people  of 
Berlin  by  his  experiments  of  his  so  called  electric  sun. 
On  Saturday  night  he  placed  his  apparatus  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Hotel  de  Russis,  and,  directing  the  rays 
upon  the  Museum,  distant  350  yards,  lit  up  the  whole 
vicinity,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  read  small  print. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Chinese. — The  first  part 
of  Buuyan's  famous  allegory,  translated  into  Chinese. 
has  just  passed  through  tlie  press.  It  is  sold  at  5d.  per 
copy.  The  Chinese  are  remarkably  fond  of  works  of 
fancy  and  imagination. 

jMr.  Belmont,  the  United  States  Charge  to  Holland, 
it  is  said,  h.ad  great  difficulty  in  being  received  in  tlie 
plain  dress  of  an  American  citizen.  It  was  not  until  he 
threatened  to  i-eturn  home,  that  it  was  decided  to  receive 
him  without  a  court  dress. 


"We  regi'et  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
authoress,  Amelia  Opie,  which  took  place  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age,  at  Norwich,  England.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Frieuds,  and  lived  iu  seclusion, 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved. 


Elihu  Burritt  returned  from  England  recently.  He 
is  now  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  principal 
dties  of  tliis  country,  upon  the  Ocean  Penny  Postage 
eystem. 

The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the  30th  of  November 
last  excited  considerable  attention  at  Callao  (in  Peru.) 
At  3i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  eclijDse  was  nearly 
total,  a  very  small  spot  being  visible.  All  the  streets 
of  Callao  wore  the  aspect  of  death-like  gloominess  ;  a 
shade  of  gloom  marked  every  countenance,  which  wore 
away  as  the  eclipse  passed  off.  At  the  Chincha  Islands 
the  eclipse  was  total. 


On  the  30th  November  the  Russian  Admiral  Machi- 
noff,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  appeared  off  the  Roads 
of  Sinope,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  atack  the  Turk- 
ish force  that  he  found  there.  After  an  engagement  of 
one  hour's  duration  he  had  destroyed  seven  Turkish 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  one  steamer,  and  three  trans- 
ports. The  larger  vessels  destroyed  had  each  800 
feoldiers  besides  artillerymen  on  beard,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  being  bound  for  the  east  coai;t  of  llio  Black 
Sea. 


Kossuth  at  Constaxtixople. — We  learn,  says  the 
New  York  Thncn  of  Jan.  5tl),  from  private  sources 
entitled  to  credit,  that  Governor  Kossuth  left  London 
for  Constantinople  on  the  23d  of  December.    Of  course 


he  would  not  have  taken  this  step  without  an  intima- 
tion from  the  Sultan  that  his  presence  there  would  be 
welcome. 

The  Last  Accounts  from  Australia  say  the  shipments 
of  gold  from  the  single  port  of  Victoria,  in  that  couiitry, 
for  tlie  year  ending  on  the  17th  of  September  last, 
amounted  to  sixty-six  tuns,  in  value  £6,000,000  sterling. 


An  Enterprising  Young  Hunter  from  the  West 
brought  into  Milwaukie  four  elks,  which  he  has  trained 
for  harness,  and  offers  them  for  sale. 


TWO    RAT    STORIES. 

1.  A  Watch  Stolen  by  a  Rat. — One  night  last  week 
the  overseer  of  a  farm  near  Huntly,  laid  his  watch  on 
a  table  in  his  sleeping  apartment,  previous  to  going  to 
bed.  Towards  morning  he  was  aroused  by  a  crash  of 
something  that  had  fallen,  and  a  rattling  sound,  as  of 
something  being  dragged  along  the  floor.  He  imme- 
diately got  up,  and  found  his  watch  had  gone.  He  lost 
no  time  in  pursuing  the  thief,  following  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  when  he  came  upon  the  watch  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rat's  hole,  into  which  the  rat  had  entered,  taking 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  gaurd  chain,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  taking  the  watch  by  the  case^priuging 
open  from  the  fall,  which  made  it  require  more  room 
than  the  hole  would  admit  of.  As  it  was,  the  rat  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  lose  his  prize,  but  kept  a  firm 
hold  of  the  guard  when  the  owner  tried  to  pull  it  from 
him. 

2.  The  Rat  and  Weasel. — My  informant  states  that 
a  farmer  in  the  state  of  Maine,  of  his  acquaintance,  had 
noticed  at  different  times,  for  the  period  of  two  weeks, 
combats  between  a  large  rat  and  weasel  in  his  barn, 
from  which  encounters  the  latter  invariably  came  off 
second  best.  One  day  being  at  work  near  his  barn,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  weasel  busily  engaged 
in  digging  a  hole  in  a  dung-heap.  He  w^atched  the 
weasel  until  he  had  "tunneled"  the  heap,  and  made 
a  hole  of  considerable  size  at  the  entrance,  and  about 
half  way  through  the  heap ;  the  rest  of  the  hole  was 
tapered,  so  that  at  the  place  of  egress  it  was  of  barely 
sufficient  size  for  the  slim  little  body  of  the  weasel  to 
pass  through.  Wiien  the  plotter  had  finished  his  hole, 
he  went  into  the  barn  and  engaged  his  antagonist  rat- 
ship.  Beaten,  of  course,  again  in  the  encounter,  the 
weasel  ran,  pursued  by  the  riit,  into  the  hole  of  the  dung- 
hill, the  grain-eater  little  suspicious  of  tlie  snare  laid  for 
him.  Like  many  unfortunate  human  beings,  the  poor  rat 
was  "stuck,"  and  halted  sadly  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  while  his  cunniug  little  foe  emerged  from  the 
small  end.  and  whipping  round  briskly  to  the  larger 
entrance,  "  brought  uji  the  rear,"  and  that  was  soon  a 
dend  rat.  Here,  now,  was  a  regular  plan  laid,  a  shrewd 
ilesign  carried  out  successfully  on  the  part  of  the  weasi-l 
for  de.'^troying  a  foe  which  was  too  much  for  him  in 
fair  fight.  It  showed  forethought  and  contrivance,  and 
these  are  very  strong  symptoms  of  something  more 
than  mere  instinct — reason. 
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TO    OUR   READERS. 


THE  increased  circulation  of  The  Schoolmate  obliges 
us  to  print  much  larger  editions  than  we  formerly 
did,  still  it  will  be  issued  promptly  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  A  gentleman  in  Baltimore  writes  that  he 
considers  the  fine  original  music  in  each  number  to 
be  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

We  have  copies  of  Vols.  1  st  and  2d,  bound  together 
price  $1.50.  Copies  of  Vol.  2d  3^1.00 ;  full  gilt,  $1.25. 
We  must  ask  you  again  to  excuse  tlie  absence  of 
answers.  We  give  a  great  variety  of  puzzles,  enigmas, 
(fee,  for  you  to  crack  away  upon  until  next  month,  when 
we  intend  to  have  a  complete  clearing  up,  giving  the 
answers  to  all  unsolved  questions  since  this  volume 
commenced.  Most  of  the  answers  are  ah-eady  received, 
but  we  hope  you  will  send  along  some  more  problems, 
puzzles,  and  questions. 


CURIOSITIES. 


The  following  is  said  to  be  the  form  of  the  oath  used 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  Courts  of  California : — 

"  Hong  Ton  chock  sheng  yee  shat  lou  sat  ho  mow 
see  hock  yau  su  hock  fock  mou  san  tin  kam  shat  kong 
chap  pat  chang  tong  ye  cum  chock  shing  tock  yau  yau 
kusi." 

"  I, ,  give  my  oath,  in  this  public  court,  to 

give  evidence  with  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  without  any  particle  of  partiality ;  if  there  is  any 
partiality  I  am  certain  that  the  Heavenly  God  will 
examine  into  it  and  send  down  his  calamity  on  me,  al- 
though if  my  oath  is  a  true  one,  his  blessing  will  be 
bestowed  upon  me." 

The  above  oath  is  written  upon  yellow  paper,  signed 
by  the  one  who  takes  the  oath,  and  burned  in  court. 
The  oath  sworn  in  China  gives  the  blood  of  the  witness 
to  the  devil,  if  he  tells  a  he. 


The  tear  1854  begins  and  ends  on  Sunday;  there 
are  five  months  in  the  year  that  contain  five  Sundays 
each,  and  there  are  fifty-three  Sundays  in  the  year. 


ing  upon  a  pole.  When  one  wished  to  cross  over  for 
any  business  to  the  main  land,  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
the  hat,  but  was  expected  to  hang  it  up  again  on  the 
pole  on  his  return. 

THE  WINEGLASS. 

Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  hath  soitow  ? 

Who    hath    contentions  ?      Who 

hath   wounds    without    cause? 

Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ? 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the 

wine  !     They  that  go   to 

seek  mixed  wine !  Look 

not   thou   upon    the 

wine  when  it  is  red, 

when  it  giveth  its 

color    in    the 

CUP ; 

when  it 

moveth  itself  -  -^ 

aright. 

At 

the  last 

it  biteth  like  a 

sei-pent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

MAXIMS. 

Look  at  the  bright  side  of  everything ;  it  is  best  for 
the  mind,  and  is  just  as  cheap  as  the  reverse. 

A  happy  home  is  a  glorious  and  instructive  sight, 
one  which  it  does  the  heart  good  to  see. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  goodness  and  great- 
ness are  in  almost  every  instance  inseparable — for  no 
one  can  be  truly  great  who  is  not  good. 

Open  truth  is  always  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  safes^, 
the  most  satisfying. 

Keep  your  head  and  heart  full  of  good-  thoughts^ 
then  bad  ones  can  find  no  room. 

Don't  stand  idle  with  hands  in  pocket,  Avaiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  Take  them  out,  go  to  work,  and 
turn  something  up. 


A  California  Paper  gives  the  following  as  a  bill  of 
fare  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  that  city :  "  Cat  Cutlet, 
25  cents ;  Griddled  Rats,  6  cents ;  Dog  Soup,  1 2  cents ; 
Roast  Dog,  1 8  cents ;  Dog  Pie,  6  cents." 


In  the  Cherokee  mariiage  ceremony,  the  couple  join 
bands  over  running  watei',  indicating  that  their  lives 
are  to  mingle. 

If  our  Schoolmates  open  their  atlases,  and  examine 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  they  will  find  an  island 
named  Achil.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  its  inhabit- 
ants were  less  than  half  civilized.  At  that  time  there 
was  but  one  hat  on  the  island,  and  that  was  kept  hang- 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  BECEIPTS. 
Thawing  Ink. — In  country  school-houses  in  the  win? 
tcr  it  is  often  necessary  to  thaw  out  the  inkstandai 
This  task  was  attempted  by  a  lad  one  cold  wintei-'a 
morning.  He  placed  his  inkstand  on  the  stove-,  and 
warmed  it  to  a  boiling  heat  without  remiiving  the  cork. 
By  this  time  the  cork  also  became  so  tight  that  he  could 
not  easily  get  it  out ;  so  he  placed  the  hat  inlcstand  oq„ 
the  floor,  and  held  it  between  his  feet,  with  his  face  di- 
rectly over  it,  Avhile  he  pulled  away.  Out  came  the 
cork,  followed  by  the  contents  of  the  inkstand,  which 
struck  the  lad  in  the  face,  making  him  "  blacl:  as  ink." 
The  scene  was  observed  by  the  pupils,  and  as  the 
teacher  turned  to  inquire  what  was  going  on,  a  general 
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roar  of  laughter  followed.    Poor  boy !  he  never  forgot 
the  experiment  with  the  heat  expanded  ink. 

Enveloped  Letters. — When  letters  are  inclosed  in 
an  envelop,  the  address  should  be  inscribed  as  well 
on  the  letter  itself  as  on  the  envelop ;  otherwise,  the 
loss  of  the  envelop  may  cause  grave  mistakes  and 
serious  confusion,  or  may  leave  the  letter  for  an  anon- 
ymous claimant.  Persons  writing  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  advised  to  use  light  paper,  especially  if 
their  letters  are  to  go  either  to  or  through  France, 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  where  the  quarter-ounce  scale 
for  letters,  except  by  the  Prussian  closed  mail,  still  pre- 
vails. 

A  Peoofthat  Flame  is  Hollow. — Pour  some  spirits 
of  wine  into  a  watch-glass  and  inflame  it ;  place  a  straw 
across  this  flame,  and  it  will  only  be  ignited  and  chaired 
at  the  outer  edge:  the  middle  of  the  straw  will  be 
uninjured,  for  there  is  no  ignited  matter  in  the  center 
of  the  flame;  or  introduce  into  the  middle  of  the  flame 
one  end  of  a  glass  tube,  when  the  vapor  will  rise  through 
it,  and  may  be  lighted  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 


3.  AiTange  the  letters,  SWOIVD  R,  in  such  order 
that  they  may  make  four  words  without  using  any 
letter  twice.  C.  Allen. 


How  TO  POP  Corn. — This  is  an  age  of  improvement, 
and  almost  every  department  of  life,  be  it  large  or 
small,  seems  bound  to  have  its  share.  Popping  corn  is  a 
business  well  known  to  boys,  as  being  formerly  done 
in  the  ashes,  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  or  the 
leisure  hours  of  day.  Then  came  the  corn  popper,  be- 
ing a  wii-e  cage  with  a  handle,  in  which  cage  the  corn 
was  confined,  while  it  was  shaken  carefully  over  a  dull 
fire,  and  the  com  expanded  and  burst  open  and  turned 
inside  out,  and  was  still  retained  in  its  prison.  The 
following  is  another  improvement  in  the  important 
business  of  corn  popping.  Take  two  quarts  of  salt, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  kettle,  and  heat  it  until  it  is  hot 
enough  (the  degree  of  heat  may  be  found  by  trial)  to 
pop  the  corn  -,  put  it  in  and  stir  the  corn  until  it  begins 
to  pop,  then  cover  the  kettle,  to  prevent  the  corn  and 
salt  from  flying  out ;  raise  the  cover  occasionally,  and 
stir  the  corn  to  keep  it  from  burning.  When  you  have 
a  little  experience  you  may  pop  com  better  and  faster 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  corn  will  all  be 
turned  inside  out,  white  and  soft,  provided  the  com  is 
well  dried,  as  it  should  be,  when  you  undertake  to  pop 
it.  The  com  may  be  easily  separated  fi'ora  the  salt, 
by  sifting  through  a  screen,  or  common  fanning-mill 
sieve,  and  the  same  salt  will  answer  to  pop  all  winter. 


PUZZLES. 

1.  A  man  sent  his  friend.  Alderman  Gobble,  nine 
ducks :  the  servant  who  earned  tliem  took  three  of  them. 
Wanted  to  know  bow  he  would  alter  the  label  so  as  to 
make  it  read  "  Alderman  Gobble,  six  ducks." 

2.  Read  this  puzzle  so  that  it  will  make  good  sense. 

U  0  a  0  but  I  0  u, 
0  0  no  0  but  0  0  me ; 
O  let  not  my  0  a  0  go, 
But  give  0  0  I  0  u  so. 


LATIN  PUZZLES. 
Here  is  a  "nut  to  crack,"  for  our  classical  school- 
mates who  are  still  digging  at  the  roots  and  definitions 
of  Latin  words.  The  sentence  may  be  read  in  two 
ways.  Be  careful  to  get  the  right  one,  so  as  not  to  in- 
sult your  mother. 

Mea  matee,  sus  est  mala  ! 

Here  are  two  Latin  verses  which  can  not  only  be 
translated  into  good  English,  but  actually  make  complete 
English  verses  just  as  they  stand,  by  running  some  of 
the  words  together  and  making  a  little  allowance  for 
bad  spelling.   Find  them  out,  and  send  us  the  answers. 

1.  Apud  in  is  almi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tres  I  ne  ver  re  qui  re, 
Alo  veri  findit  a  gestis, 
His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis. 

2.  Mollis  abuti. 
Has  an  acuti, 
Jfo  lasso  finis, 
Omni  de  armistress, 
Cantu  disco  ver, 
Meas  alo  ver  I 


ENIGMA. 
a  boquet  of  flowees. 

1.  An  unmari-ied  man,  and  an  important  appendage 
to  his  clothing. 

2.  A  cunning  animal,  and  an  article  much  worn  in  the 
winter. 

3.  A  bereaved  lady,  and  the  evidence  of  her  sorrow. 

4.  A  seaman  wearing  torn  clothes. 

5.  Congealed  water  in  a  globular  form. 

6.  A  species  of  confectionery,  and  a  knot. 

7.  Two   male  birds,  and   an  article   much  used  by 
barbers. 

8.  A  tall  tree,  and  a  beverage  loved  by  the  followers 
of  Bacchus. 

9.  Two  secluded  priests,  and  a  covering  for  eacL 
10.  A  ncAvly -married  lady  lamenting.  c.  h.  f. 


PROBLEMS. 
L  A  man  spent  a  certain  number  of  years  in  Europe, 
In  Germany  one-third,  in  England  three  years  more 
than  one-sixth,  in  France  two  years  less  than  one-eighth, 
in  Italy  one-twelfth,  in  Switzerland  two  years  less  than 
one-fourth,  and  in  Spain  one-half  as  long  as  in  Switzer- 
land. How  many  years  did  he  spend  in  Europe  ?  and 
how  many  in  each  countiy  ?  Boston. 

2.  What  time  is  it  at  a  quarter  past  five  minutes 
past  half-past  four  o'clock. 

3.  Seth  and  Silas  own  a  stack  of  hay  in  a  conical 
form ;  it  is  thirty  feet  in  hight,  and  Seth  owns  one- 
half  of  the  stack ;  it  is  required  to  know  how  many 
feet  he  must  take  from  the  top  of  it  for  his  share. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MUSIC;  OR,  LEARNER'S  MUSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

PART  SECOND— CHAPTER  II. 

DIATONIC    AND    CHROMATIC    SCALES. 


Teacher.  From  the  example  of  the  method 
of  forming  the  various  Diatonic  Scales,  from 
the  tones  of  the  Chromatic  Scale,  in  Chapter 
1,  Part  2,  you  will  now  form  all  the  Diatonic 
Scales,  upon  the  successive  steps  of  the  Chro- 
matic Scale.  But  first  answer  a  few  questions 
on  the  subject.  In  forming  each  Diatonic 
Scale,  how  many  of  the  chromatic  sounds  are 
omitted  ? 

Scholar.  Five  of  the  chromatic  sounds  are 
omitted. 

T.  In  writing  a  scale  beginning  with  a 
sharpened  note,  say  C||,  do  you  use  flats  and 
sharps  at  pleasure  ? 

S.  No.  In  all  keys  beginning  on  a  sharp- 
ened note,  sharps  only  are  used ;  and  in  all 
keys  beginning  with  tones  marked  flat,  flat 
signs  only  are  used. 

T.  In  forming  these  scales,  do  you  use  the 
name  of  any  one  letter  twice  ? 

S.  No.  The  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
beginning  upon  any  one,  must  be  used  suc- 
cessively, neither  repeating  nor  omitting  any 
one. 


T.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  ? 

S.  The  scale  of  Ci(  is  an  example.  The 
tones  are  CJ|  to  Dj^.  The  next  chromatic  note 
is  E;  but  as  that  note  is  omitted,  F  is  the 
next  tone  used.  Passing  from  D^  to  F,  one 
letter 'would  be  omitted;  so  the  F  is  called 
E|:f.  If  the  F  had  been  retained,  the  next 
tone  used  being  FJ|,  the  F  would  then  be 
twice  used,  which  cannot  be.  Consequently, 
the  scale  is  C#,  Djj,  E%  F%  Gjj,  A^,  Bjf,  CJf. 

T.  With  these  rules  fresh  in  your  mind, 
now  form  the  various  Diatonic  Scales,  remem- 
bering how  the  Diatonic  Steps  and  the  Chro- 
matic Steps  occur. 

T.  How  is  the  scale  numbered  ? 

S.  The  scale  is  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8,  which  is  the  same  sound  as  1,  and 
is  called  its  8th,  or  octave. 

T.  Does  this  numbering  apply  only  to  one 
Diatonic  Scale,  or  to  all  the  scales  ? 

S.  It  applies  to  all  the  Diatonic  Scales. 
The  note  upon  which  every  scale  begins  is  1, 
and  the  7th  note  above  or  below  it  is  its  8th, 
or  octave. 


T.  What  relation,  in  regard  to  distance  or 
steps,  do  the  tones  of  the  scale  bear  to  each 
other  ? 

S.  In  the  Diatonic  Scale,  from  any  note  to 
the  next  above  or  below,  the  distance  or  step 
is  called  a  second,  or  small  second. 

T.  Explain  the  second,  and  the  small  sec- 
ond. 

S.  A  second,  that  is,  from  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  4 
to  5,  5  to  6,  and  6  to  7,  is  a  Diatonic  Step, 
which  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  step  from  one  tone  to  the  next 
but  one,  the  intermediate  sound  being  omitted. 


From  C  to  D  is  a  second,  the  C^  or  D^,  which 
is  the  next  sound  to  C  in  the  Chromatic  Scale, 
being  passed  by. 


Same  note. 


Omitted. 


ggj^gj^^ 


A 'Second.  "     A  Second. 

T.   What  is  a  small  second  ? 

iS.  A  small  second  is  a  Chromatic  Step, 
which  is  the  smallest  distance  or  step  used  by 
the  voice  or  keyed  instrument.  From  E  to 
F,  and  from  B  to  C  are  small  seconds,  because 
there  is  no  intermediate  sound,  in  the  order 
of  chromatic  steps. 
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--f^^- 


-i&- 


ii^- 


Small  Second.  Small  Second.  Small  Second.  Small  Second.  Small  Second.  Small  Second. 


T.  If  you  consult  your  Chromatic  Scale, 
you  will  find  that  from  A  to  A^  is  the  same 
step  or  distance  as  from  A  to  Bk,  AJ^  and  Bl? 
being  the  same  sound,  but  differently  named. 
Why,  therefore,  do  you  not  rather  say,  from 
A  to  AJI  is  a  small  second,  than  from  A  to  B^? 

S.  Because  the  step  of  a  2d,  or  small  2d, 
must  not  only  be  from  one  sound  to  the  next, 
or  next  but  one,  but  from  one  letter  to  the  next 
letter;  so  that  it  must  be  from  A  to  B\i,  and 


not  from  A  to  Ajjl.  There  are  other  matters 
connected  with  these  steps  or  distances,  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  "  Lessons  on  Har- 
mony." 

7\  What  is  the  next  .step,  or  distance  ? 

S.  It  is  the  step  of  the  3d,  which  is  from 
one  sound  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  to  the  next 
but  one,  or  from  one  letter  to  the  next  letter 
but  one  of  the  alphabet. 


c 

E 

D 

F 

E 

G 

F 

A 

G     B 

A     C           B 

D 

C      E 











— ^ 

g 

-^     J^            • 

-• 

— ^— ^ 

ZIZZIZ 

— • 

— ^• 

-^ 

-— *^ 

-0 

i=it: 

0 ; 

•           • 

• 

!_? 

Third. 


Small  Third.    Small  Third. 


Third. 


Third. 


Small  Third.      Small  Third.         Third 


T.  You  name  these  3ds  only  in  the  key  of 
C.  Are  they  the  same  in  all  the  Diatonic 
Scales,  or  keys  ? 

S.  Yes.      They   only   differ  according  to 
the  signature  of  the  scale.     For  instance,  the 
'Ms  in  the  key  of  C|^,  7  sharps,  would  be  from 
C#toE||;   D^toFlf;   Ej(  to  Gj) ;   F^  to  Ajj 
GjftoBit;   AJftoCj;   BjtoDj};  C|$  to  E^ 
or  in  the  key  of  Db,  5  flats,  from  Db  to  F 
E'?  to  Gb ;  F  to  A\?  ;   Gl?  to  Bb ;  Ab  to  C 
Bt7  to  Db  ;  C  to  Eb  ;  Db  to  F.     All  the  steps 
or  distances  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  are  governed  by  the  same  rule. 

T.  Explain  the  difference  between  the 
thirds  and  small  thirds. 

S.  In  the  thirds,  say  from  F  to  A,  3  inter- 
mediate Chromatic  Steps  are  passed  over ; 
thus : 


?:#^^ 


Third. 


while  in  the  small  3d,  only  two  intermediate 
Chromatic  Steps  are  passed  over ;  thus  : 


=f}P^-fc 


Small  Third. 


Or  from  A  to  C : 


:=?=IK=^=-= 


Small  Third. 

T.  What  is  the  distance,  or  step  ? 

S.  The  next  distance,  or  step,  is  the  fourth, 
which  is  from  one  letter  of  the  note  to  the 
3d  above  or  below  : 


Small  Fourth.  Small  Fourth.  Small  Fourth.  Large  Fourth.  Small  Fourth.  Small  Fourth.  Small  Fourth. 

T.  What  is  the  next  step,  or  distance  ?         I  one  note  to  the  4th  note  above.     The  Fifths 
S.  The  Fifth,  which   is  counted  from  any  |  in  the  Diatonic  Scales  are  from 


i 


«/  -^  TO    Q. 


Small  Fifth. 
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In  passing  from  any  tone  to  its  5th,  6  of  the 
Chromatic  Steps  are  passed  over;  thus: 


:^-ijj^=fEfc=?i 


With  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  on  the  7th 
letter  of  the  scale,  which  is  a  small  or  imper- 
fect 5th,  thus, 


:p=fi^=^^ 


only  5  Chromatic  Steps  are  omitted. 
T.  What  is  the  next  step,  or  distance  ? 
S.  The  sixth. 
T.  How  is  the  sixth  formed  ? 


iS.  From  any  tone  or  letter  to  the  next  but 
four;  that  is,  from  C  to  A,  or  D  to  B,  or  E  to 
C,  &;c.  In  passing  from  any  tone  to  its  6th, 
eight  chromatic  steps  are  omitted  ;  thus  : 


=i^iEt|t 


t 


:i:r«:tcrt}tdl-feEcJp=tiiE=fe^? 


T.  Are  all  the  6ths  in  the  Diatonic  Scale 
equal  ? 

S.  No.  From  C  to  A,  D  to  B,  F  to  D,  and 
G  to  E,  are  of  equal  distance ;  that  is,  eight 
Chromatic  Steps  are  passed  over ;  while  from 
E  to  C,  and  from  B  to  F,  only  7  Chromatic 
Steps  are  passed  over. 


-dt^E=^^ 


.  T.  What  is  the  next  step,  or  distance  ? 
S.  The  seventh,  which  is  from  any  tone  or 
letter  to  the  next  but  five  ;  that  is,  from  C  to 


B,  D  to  C,  E  to  D,  F  to  E,  G  to  F,  A  to  G, 
Bto  A. 


:=zs=zi=s: 


T.  Are  all  the  sevenths  of  equal  distance  ? 

S.  No.     From  C  to  B,  and  from  F  to  E, 

are  the  widest  apart ;  that  is,  in  passing  from 


those  tones  or  letters  to  their  7ths,  10  Chro- 
matic Steps  are  omitted ; 


^pFi-ir^'-=P^fe=^=^sES,^i': 


pt^gi^ 


while  from  D  to  C,  E  to  D,  G  to  F,  A  to  G,  and   B   to  A,  only  9   Chromatic   Steps  are 
omitted. 


=^1^^^^^^=^^^^^^ 


T.  What  is  the  next  step,  or  distance  ? 

S.  The  Octave,  which  is  from  any  tone  or 


letter  to  the  7th  tone  or  letter  above  or  below. 
The  distance  from  all  the  octaves  is  the  same. 


T.  Repeat  all  these   steps  of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  ascending  and  descending. 


T.  You  will  now  repeat  these  steps  in  the 
various  scales,  beginning  with  Cjjl,  7  sharps, 
and  so  through  all  the  sharp  and  flat  keys. 


naming  all  the  steps;  thus  :  from  C!^  to  DJ|  a 
second ;  from  C^  to  EJjl  a  third  ;  and  so  on. 


(BrjjDH. 


Allegretto  con  sentimento. 


Music  hy  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 


■■m^^:=^^=^Kr=?^^- 


n=J 


^— N- 


fen^ 


^j' 


S3E 


Still  the  an  -  gel  stars  are  shi-ning,  StiU  the  ripp-liag  wa  -  ters  flow ; 
Still  the  word  is  dim  and  lone-ly,  Still  the  flash-iog  foun  -  tains  play ; 
Cease,    O   e  -  choes,  moui'n  -  ful  e  -  choes,  Ouee     I  loved  your  voi  -  ces    "well ; 


But  the  an  -  gel  voice  is  si  -  lent,  That  I  heard  so  long 
But  the  Past  in  all  its  beau  -  ty,  Whith  -  er  has  it  fled 
Now      my  heart  is       sick       and    wea  -  ry.     Days       of    old,      a      long 


a  -  way? 
fare -well; 


Chorus  Echo,  pp^ 


^^^ 


Solo. 


Echo,  pp 


Hark,  the  e  -  choes  mur-mur  low,  Mur  -*  mur  low, 
Hark,  the  mourn-ful  e  -  choes  say,  E  -  choes  say, 
Hark,     the     e  -  choes  drea  -  ry,  sad,    Drea  -    ry,      sad. 


Long    a  -  go,     Long   a  -  go, 
Fled    a  -  way,  Fled    a  -  way, 
Cry    fare-well,  Ciy  fare-well. 


1=^ 


t=: 


m^^^ 


^^=t: 


i^id: 


Solo. 


Echo,  ppp 

» —  N      I— 


% 


TV 


r- 


Long  a  -  go,  Long  a  -  go.  Long,  long  a 
Fled  a  -  way,  Fled  a  -  way,  Long,  long  a 
Ciy  fare-well.     Cry  fare-well,     Cry  fare     - 


■# 0 #- 


Pll 


go, 
go, 
well, 


Long 
Long 
Cry 


^  •     ^ — -s^ 

a  -    go. 

a  -    go. 

fare  -  well. 


^ 


r — V- 


m 


pp 


1 


€)t  §\mt  nf  fillij. 


Andantino  con  tenerezza. 


-^3=2 — •  -  -(•=5 » — P- 


1*^=^ 


Music  by-  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 

N 


izzziNz::^ 


F=f= 


#-^ 


=?- 


E?3= 


f^r- 


1.  Fair -est    Lil -"  ly,    Thou  art    ly  -   ing,    Fal-len  'mid       the   fal  -  len  lear  -  es ;  Bare  bough* 

2.  FloVrs  up  -  on     thy    grave  up  -  springing,   Each  re  -  turn  -   ing  year  shall  bring ;     Birds   a  - 


^^ 


3^- 


■)-* — I- 


i 


m 


^i^ 


=:Mt 


-p— p- 


^F 


5:  •      l^  u 


r 


wept       a-bove  thee  dy  -  ing — Dead  the  tem  -  pest    on  -  ly  grieves.    In  thy  child-hood  who     so 
mong  the  green  boughs  singing,  We'er  for  thee  shall  cease  to  sing.        All  the  gen  -  tie    leaves  de  - 


-^-•-4- 


^: 


.^- 


*  -^ 


^^P 


i^^ 


^— #- 


k/- 


light  -  ly,  Trod  the  green  and  flow'ring  earth  ?        In  thy  blooming    who  so  bright  -  ly     Lit  the 
-  cay  -  ing.  Fall  and    co  -   ver  thee  with  care ;       And  the     a  -  ged  trees  are  pray  -  ing  With  tlieiif 

I        I        H 


« — « — 0- 


T-P* ^ * S ii * S * \- 


U^ 


hour     of    song  and  mirth  ?  Fair  -  est  Lil  -  ly,     thou   art    ly  -  ing,     Fall  -  en    'mid      the  fall-en 
lift  -    ed  arms  in  air.         Fair  -  est  Lil  -  ly,     thou   art    ly  -  ing.     Fall  -  en    'mid      the  fall-en 


u 


m 


'^E^- 


-'--d- 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 


Much  slo'wer. 


^ 


9—^ — ^ vi — g— 


■a-  —       — 

■  J  -e^      -0- 

leaves ;  Bare  boughs  -wept    above  thee  dy  -  iag — Dead  the  tem  -  pest    on  -  ly  grieves ! 

leaves ;  Bare  boughs  wept    above  thee  dy  -  ing — Dead  the  tem  -  pest    on  -  ly  grieves ! 


f  ittlF  €\)\n[]B. 


'^    '^    'i^ 

1.  Lit  -  tie     drops     of      wa  -    ter,        Lit  -  tie  grains  of      sand, 

2.  Thus  our      lit  -  tie      er   -    rors      Lead  the  soul     a   -    "way, 


Make  the  migh-ty 
From  the  path    of 


^^ 


m 


Hum  -  ble  though  they    be,        Make  the  migh-ty      ag  -    es,       Of       E    -    ter  -  ui    -    ty. 
Lit  -    tie   -words    of     love,       Make  our  earth  an     E   -   den,  Like     the    heav'n  a  -   bove. 


^ 


1 


i 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series. — No.  V.    Parentheses  and  Brackets. 

HILE  engaged  in 
conversation  with 
your  schoolmates 
you  frequently  in- 
sert a  phrase  or 
sentence  in  the 
middle  of  what 
you  are  saying,  in  order  to 
ss^'  explain  something  to  your 
hearers,  or  to  state  some  fact  which  was  be- 
fore omited. 

Such  phrases  and  sentences  are  most  com- 
mon in  narratives  or  anecdotes.  In  a  story 
about  some  travelers  to  California,  you  might 
use  this  sentence : 

1.  Disappointed  in  tlie  object  of  the  adventure 
which  had  caused  so  much  suffering,  they  longed  to 
return  to  their  liotnes. 

This  makes  complete  sense  by  itself,  but 
if  you  have  not  previously  told  that  they 
went  out  in  search  of  gold,  you  would  prob- 
ably stop  in  the  midst  of  the  first  clause,  to 
mention  the  fact.  If  you  wished  also  to  ex- 
press in  the  same  sentence,  the  hopelessness 
of  their  prospect  of  reaching  home,  it  might 
be  done  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  second  clause. 
The  example  would  then  appear  thus : 

2.  Disappointed  in  the  object  of  the  adventure  (the 
discovery  of  gold)  which  had  caused  so  much  suffering, 
tliey  longed  (but  how  vain  were  their  longings  !)  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

A  parenthesis,  therefore,  is  a  sentence,  or 
part  of  a  sentence,  inclosed  between  two 
curved  lines  called  crotchets,  and  is  generally 
inserted  between  the  words   of  a   sentence 


from  which  it  can  be  entirely  omitted  without 
injuring  the  sense. 

Thus  parentheses  are  very  easily  distin- 
guished in  wi-iting  or  printing,  but  how  shall 
the  listener  know  when  a  reader  or  sj^eaker 
comes  to  a  parenthesis  ? 

As  such  a  sentence  or  clause  is  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  passage  containing  it,  the 
most  natural  way  for  the  reader  to  express  it 
would  be  by  giving  it  a  tone  and  movement 
different  from  the  main  sentence. 

1  ou  will  find  Nature  your  best  instructor 
on  this  point,  for  in  common  conversation,  or 
in  relating  a  story,  you  will  perceive  with  a 
little  attention  that  anything  spoken  as  a  pa- 
renthesis is  uttered  in  a  lower  tone,  and  in  a 
quicker  manner,  than  the  rest  of  the  story  or 
conversation.  You  can,  therefore,  regard  it 
as  a  rule  that  the  parenthesis  should  generally 
be  read  in  a  quicker  and  lower  tone  of  voice 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  in  ivhich  it 
stands. 

Here  are  some  examples  to  illustrate  this 
rule: 

8.  I  asked  my  eldest  son  (a  boy  who  never  was  guilty 
of  a  falsehood)  to  give  me  acorrectaecount  of  the  matter. 

4.  The  master  told  me  that  the  lesson  (which  was  a 
very  difficult  one)  was  recited  correctly  by  every  pupit 
in  the  class. 

5.  When  they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  (an  age  iiii 
which  there  is  no  dallying  with  life,)  they  determined 
to  retire,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
country. 

6.  William  Penn  was  distinguished  from  his  com- 
panions by  wearing  a  blue  sash  of  silk  network,  (which- 
it  seems  is  still  preserved  by  Mr.  Kett  of  Seething- 
hall,  near  Norwich,)  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity. 

7.  Again,  would  your  worship  a  moment  suppose, 
('tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be  again,)  that 
the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose,  pray  who- 
would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles  then  ? 

8.  Upon  this  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the- 
fable)  changed  countenance  with  alarm. 
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9.  To  speak  of  nothing  else,  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  her  fathers  dominions  must  have  appeared  (as 
indeed  it  turned  out  to  be)  a  most  portentous  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  importance  of  changing  the  voice  on 
coming  to  a  parenthesis,  is  easily  shown  by 
reading  the  above  examples  through  in  a  uni- 
form voice.  Some  of  them  make  absurd 
nonsense  in  that  way.  Sometimes  great 
blunders  are  committed  by  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  these  characters,  particularly  when  the 
sense  of  the  words  in  the  parenthesis  will  join 
with  the  main  sentence,  giving  a  different 
meaning  to  the  whole,  thus : 

10.  The  world  declares  if  we  assist  an  enemy  to  our 
own  disadvantage,  (very  differently  you  and  I  think,) 
we  are  fools. 

These  sentences  and  clauses  are  sometimes 
placed  in  brackets  instead  of  crotchets.  Al- 
though the  crotchet  and  the  bracket  are  some- 
times indiscriminately  used,  the  following  dif- 
ference in  their  use  should  be  observed : 
Crotchets  are  used  to  inclose  a  sentence,  or 
part  of  a  sentence,  which  is  inserted  between 
the  parts  of  another  sentence ;  brackets  are 
generally  used  to  separate  two  subjects,  or  to 
inclose  an  explanation,  note,  or  observation, 
standing  by  itself 

A  parenthesis  in  crotchets  is  usually  closely 
connected  in  meaning  with  the  sentence  in 
which  it  stands.  A  parenthesis  in  brackets 
has  no  connection  with  the  sentence,  but  is 
some  note  or  observation  to  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  it.  It  should  generally  be 
read  in  a  tone  still  lower  and  quicker  than  is 
required  for  the  crotchets.  The  following  ex- 
ample, with  directions  for  reading,  is  a  good 
exercise  in  brackets. 

11.  [Zw  a  gentU  manner  and,  low  ton£.]  When,  doffed 
his  casque,  he  felt  free  air,  around  'gan.  [A  contrac- 
tion for  heffan.  See  Apostro2jhe,  Claries  Grammar,  pa-gc 
196.]  Marmion  wildly  stare: — {^Miich  louder,  and  in  a 
wild  and  sometvhat  angri/  manner.]  "Where's  Harry 
Blount?  Fitz  Eustace,  where?  Linger  ye  here,  yc 
hearts  of  hare?  Kedeem  my  pennon, — charge  again! 
Cry__"  Marmion  to  the  rescue." — [  Ver?/  slowly,  and 
almost  in  a  whisper.']  Vain  !  Last  of  my  race,  on  bat- 
tle plain  that  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  agrain !  [In- 
creasi-ng  in  loudness.]  Yet  my  last  thought  is  Eng- 
■land'g  : — {Louder,  and  with  mrjre  earnestness.]  fly — 
•Fitz  Eustace,    to   Lord    Surrey   hie.      [More  rapidly.] 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ;  his  life-blood  stains 
rthc  spotless  shield:  Edmund  is  down,— my  life  is  reft, 
—the  Admiral  alone  is  left.  [  Ulth  mvoh  earnestness  of 
manner.]     Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,  with 


Chester  charge  and  Lancashire,  full  upon  Scotland's 
central  host,  [Slowly.]  or  victory  and  England's  lost. 
[Angrily.]  Must  I  bid  twice? — hence,  varlets  !  fly  I 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." 

Although  brackets  rriust  always  continue 
to  be  used,  because  it  is  often  necessary  to 
insert  notes,  directions,  &c.,  in  sentences,  yet 
modern  writers  do  not  use  many  crotchets. 
The  reason  is,  that  parentheses  generally  de- 
note that  something  has  been  forgotten,  which 
implies  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
and  does  not  appear  well  in  print. 

Sometimes  when  a  parenthesis  can  not  be 
avoided,  dashes  are  used  to  separate  it  from 
the  sentence,  as  follows  : 

12.  Natural  historians  observe — for  whilst  I  am  in  the 
country  I  must  fetch  my  allusions  from  thence— that 
only  the  male  birds  have  voices  ;  that  their  songs  begin 
a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after. 

13.  The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  persona 
of  the  best  sense  of  both  sexes — for  I  may  pronounce 
their  characters  fl-om  their  way  of  writing — do  not  a  lit- 
tle encourage  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  my  under- 
taking. 


GEI^IUS  WITHOUT  LABOR. 

[A  composition  by  one  of  the  ycnnger  pupils  of  Ward  School 
No.  1,  New  York  City.] 

AS  we  travel  day  by  day  along  the  rugged 
path  of  life,  we  find  many  instances  in 
which  the  truth  of  this  subject  is  made  mani- 
fest. A  man  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
very  great  abilities,  but  if  he  does  not  exer- 
cise them,  how  can  he  cherish  any  reasonable 
hopes  of  success?  This  is  not  a  world  where 
men  are  made  happy  during  their  hours  of 
idleness,  by  the  mere  name  of  wealth ;  for 
those  who  recline  on  beds  of  down,  and  live 
upon  the  greatest  delicacies  which  the  labor  of 
others  can  produce,  are  seldom  the  ones  who, 
having  abilities,  use  them  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. Habits  of  negligence  steal  upon  them, 
and  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  them  are 
suffered  to  rust.  How  difficult  it  is  for  them 
to  call  their  abilities  into  action  after  such  a 
long  and  injurious  period  of  idleness !  After 
remaining  so  long  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  they 
find  out  that  when  called  upon  to  exert  them- 
selves in  their  own  behalf,  for  want  of  exer- 
cise they  arc  now  very  hard  to  use  at  all. 


A  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 
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Look  into  the  school-room ;  there  lies  in  its 
proof-sheet  a  page  of  human  life.  The  scholar, 
as  he  sits  poring  over  the  contents  of  some 
sum  or  lesson,  digging  out  the  import  of  some 
mathematical  problem,  thinks  his  task  a  hard 
one  and  his  progress  slow,  little  thinking  that 
he  is  setting  up  and  correcting  one  of  the  pages 
in  the  great  book  of  his  life. 

Tlie  young  artist  must  not  depend  on  his 
ability  to  draw  a  picture  which  his  companions 
flatter ;  he  must  labor  diligently,  observe  every 
thing,  and  always  aim  higher. 

Who  knows  but  that  he  may  yet  shine  re- 
splendent in  the  firmament  of  colors,  and  send 
forth  kis  ideas  in  some  stupendous  work  of 
art,  for  the  world  to  take  as  a  pattern  ?  There 
in  the  first  attempt  at  poetry,  which  required 
all  his  abilities  to  produce,  may  perhaps  be 
seen  a  Byron  or  a  Milton ;  there,  in  the  short 
essay  on  some  simple  theme,  may  yet  glimmer 
a  faint  light  of  a  Webster,  Clay,  or  even  a 
Demosthenes;  there,  in  the  pursuance  of 
some  small  work  of  skill,  may  yet  be  seen 
traces  of  a  scion,  springing  up  with  a  genius 
which  portends  a  Fulton  or  a  Franklin ;  there 
sits  one  far  away  from  all  others,  seeming- 
ly absorbed  in  making  out  the  answer  to 
that  problem  in  Euclid,  but  in  him  may 
yet  be  seen  some  mighty  astronomer,  who 
may  league  with  another,  and  reveal  unto  the 
world  the  many  wonders  of  the  firmament ; 
the  mighty  Orion  will  be  brought  before  his 
gaze,  and  those  fiery  orbs  which  move  un- 
tiring in  their  orbits,  may  be  shown  to  us  in 
brighter  colors.  But  what  if  these  abilities 
be  not  exercised  1  The  once  promising  lad  will 
pass  unknown  and  unremembered  from  the 
presence  of  the  cold  and  heartless  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  '■'■rough 
sketches''''  (as  I  may  rightly  call  them)  are  sure 
of  success,  if  they  will  only  apply  their  abili- 
ties ;  but  one  thing  I  may  at  least  assert  as 
true  :  if  they  be  not  used  in  the  proper  manner, 
success  will  not  attend  their  efforts  to  ascend. 
The  man  who  stands  before  the  world  as  a 
likely  candidate  for  some  higher  station,  and 
who  goes  on  in  a  measure  successfully  for 
some  time,  but  who  gives  up  at  every  little 
thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  progi'ess,  is  not  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  abilities  to  establish  himself  before 


the  public ;  his  want  of  energy  shows  him  to  be 
not  fit  to  be  blessed  with  them,  for  he  has  no 
independence  of  mind,  and  has  no  confidence  in 
his  own  endeavors. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  those  who  make 
the  most  noise  are  always  the  busiest.  There 
sits  one  who  is,  to  all  appearance,  dull  and 
lazy ;  but  no,  he  is  engaged  in  planning  some 
piece  of  mechanical  workmanship ;  there  he 
is  placing  types  upon  a  leaden  frame ;  now  he 
has  them  in  the  press ;  and  now — he  has  laid 
before  you  a  printed  sheet.  But  let  us  view 
him  again.  There  he  sits  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  wood-shed,  sending  up  a  paper  messenger 
to  the  clouds ;  but  see  !  the  string  moves  !  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  (for  he  it  is)  conducts  the 
lightning  into  the  bottle  ;  and  now  he  can  boast 
of  his  power,  when  the  things  which  prove  so 
very  destructive  to  us,  play  harmlessly  at  his 
feet. 

Look  at  our  modern  improvemen  ts  ;  at  the 
Iron  Horse,  the  Steamboat,  and  at  a  still  greater 
wonder,  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  tell  me 
if  the  abilities  of  the  founders  of  these  were 
not  properly  applied;  and  as  you  are  sons 
of  America,  say  to  yourselves  when  you 
are  about  to  give  up,  "  I  have  the  abilities, 
and  I  will  use  them,  and  if  there  is  go  in  it 
I  will  make  it  go,"  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  as  long  as 
you  stick  to  your  resolution  to  ascend  still 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  until  at  last 
you  stand  on  the  summit  as  an  example  to 
others  to  "  Go  and  do  likewise."  c.  c. 


A  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

Some  sweet  -warbler  utters  the  following 'beautiful  sentiment. 
Lay  it  to  heart,  friends.  It  contains  gentle  but  heart-reaching 
reproof. 

There  is  a  voice  witliin  me, 

And  'tis  so  sweet  a  voice, 
That  its  soft  lispings  win  me, 

Till  tears  start  to  mine  eyes  ; 
Deep  from  my  soul  it  springeth, 

Like  liidden  melody  ; 
And  evermore  it  singeth 

This  song  of  songs  to  mo  :— 
"  This  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

As  other  worlds  above  ; 
And  if  we  did  our  duty. 

It  might  be  full  of  love !" 
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THE  PERSEYERING  BOY.  YALENTINE  JAMERAY  DUVAL. 


THE  father  of  Valentine  Jameray  Duval, 
who  was  a  poor  laborer,  in  the  village  of 
Artenoy,  France,  died  in  the  year  1672,  when 
his  son  was  but  ten  years  of  age.  This  death 
of  the  sole  support  of  the  family  occurred  at 
time  when  France  was  desolated  by  war, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  its  towns  and  villages 
decimated  by  famine.  The  widow  of  the 
laborer,  reduced  to  the  most  frightful  indi- 
gence, placed  the  young  Valentine,  the  eldest 
of  her  children,  with  a  peasant,  who  gave  him 
the  charge  of  his  turkeys. 

It  is  said  that  Valentine,  who  possessed  an 
extremely  quick,  inquisitive  mind,  and  was 
always  anxious  to  verify  what  was  taught 
him,  having  heard  that  turkeys  had  a  great 
dislike  to  a  red  color,  determined  one  day  to 
tie  a  piece  of  red  cloth  round  the  neck  of  one 
of  them,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the 
bird's  antipathy  to  that  color.  The  poor 
child  had  no  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  result  of 
his  experiment,  for  the  turkey  became  so  fu- 
rious that  it  died  from  the  violence  of  its  ex- 
citement, and  Valentine  was  dismissed  from 


his  situation.  He  knew  too  well  the  unhappy 
condition  of  his  mother,  not  to  be  afraid  of 
again  becoming  a  burden  to  her  ;  so,  placing 
his  trust  in  Providence,  he  took  the  deter- 
mination of  leaving  his  native  village. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of 
1709.  Never  in  the  memory  of  man  had  the 
cold  been  so  intense ;  in  vain  did  Valentine 
offer  his  services  in  the  villages  and  hamlets : 
the  misery  was  everywhere  so  great  that  no 
one  would  consent  to  receive  him.  Every 
morning  the  poor  little  traveler  despaired  of 
reaching  the  close  of  the  day :  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  sooner  or  later  he  must  perish 
on  the  road  from  cold  and  hunger.  All  that 
we  could  say,  would  fall  far  short  of  his  own 
narrative  of  his  misfortunes ;  we  will  there- 
fore leave  him  to  speak  for  himself: — 

"  While  going  fi-om  Provins  to  Brie,  I  was 
seized  with  so  violent  a  headache,  that  I  felt 
every  moment  as  if  my  head  would  burst. 
Having  reached  the  door  of  a  farm-house,  I 
entreated  the  persons  who  came  to  me,  to  let 
me  go  at  once  to  some  place  where  I  could 
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get  warm,  and  where  I  could  lie  down,  so  as 
to  endure  with  less  inconvenience  the  intol- 
erable suffering  which  overwhelmed  me.  This 
person  immediately  conducted  me  to  the 
sheep-stable,  where  the  breath  of  these  quiet 
animals  speedily  dissipated  the  numbness 
which  had  seized  me ;  but  as  to  the  pain 
which  tormented  me,  its  violence  was  so 
great  that  it  rendered  me  delirious. 
■  "The  following  morning,  when  the  farmer 
came  to  see  what  I  was  about,  he  was  alarmed 
on  beholding  my  eyes  sparkling  and  inflamed, 
my  face  swelled,  and  my  whole  body  like 
scarlet,  and  covered  with  pustules.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  small- 
pox, and  that  it  would  infallibly  cause  my 
death,  because,  not  having  sufficient  for  his 
own  maintenance,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  nurse  me  through  a  lengthened  illness  ; 
and  not  to  mention  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  rendered  the  disease  fatal,  he  saw  that 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  within 
reach  of  the  necessary  remedies.  Perceiving 
that  I  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  reply  to 
his  complaints,  he  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion, and  leaving  me,  he  returned  a  moment 
after,  provided  Avith  a  bundle  of  old  linen,  in 
which,  after  taking  off  my  clothes,  he  wrapped 
me  like  a  mummy. 

"  As  the  dunghills  of  sheepfolds  divide  into 
layers,  he  removed  some  of  these,  filled  the 
place  they  occupied  with  oat-chaff*,  laid  me  in 
the  midst  of  it,  scattered  over  me  some  of  the 
same  chaff",  and  covered  me,  as  with  a  counter- 
pane, with  the  layers  of  dung  which  he  had 
removed ;  and  after  having  thus  enveloped 
me,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  me, 
and  commended  me  to  God,  fully  persuaded 
that  I  should  not  escape  death.  Here,  then,  I 
remained  like  a  second  Job,  not  upon,  but 
buried  in  the  dunghill  up  to  my  neck. 

"  The  heat  of  this  dunghill,  and  the  breath 
of  the  sheep,  saved  me.  The  perspiration 
into  which  they  threw  me,  served  ai  a  vehicle 
to  the  poison  with  which  my  body  was  im- 
pregnated ;  so  that  the  eruption,  having  form- 
ed in  a  short  time,  remained  on  the  surface, 
without  producing  any  greater  evil  than  a 
considerable  number  of  those  erosions,  which 
Beauty  justly  dreads  as  the  fatal  rock  on 
"W^hich  are  wrecked  her  charms. 


"  While  I  was  thus,  as  it  were,  buried  in 
infection  and  decay,  the  winter  continued  to 
desolate  the  country  with  the  most  frightful 
ravages.  Behind  the  sheepfold,  in  which  I 
triumphed  over  its  rigors,  were  several  clus- 
ters of  very  lofty  walnut  and  oak  trees.  I 
passed  few  iiights  without  being  awakened  by 
sudden  and  violent  noises,  resembling  thun- 
der or  artillery ;  and  when  in  the  morning  I 
inquired  the  cause  of  this  commotion,  I  was 
told  that  the  severity  of  the  frost  had  been  so 
great,  that  stones  of  an  enormous  size  had 
been  shattered  to  pieces,  and  that  several  oak, 
walnut,  and  other  trees  had  been  cleft  asun- 
der, even  to  the  very  roots. 

"  I  have  before  said  that  the  charitable  far- 
mer had  assured  me,  that  his  poverty  pre- 
vented him  from  assisting  me  as  he  wished ; 
and,  indeed,  the  war  and  the  taxes  had  so 
completely  ruined  him,  that  his  furniture  had 
been  seized,  and  even  the  cattle  required  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  had  been  sold,  nor 
would  his  sheep  have  escaped  the  same  fate 
had  they  not  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
fai'm.  Thus  my  host  had  reason  to  forewarn 
me  of  the  treatment  I  might  expect  from  him. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  commencement  of  my 
illness,  I  was  not  of  much  expense  to  him, 
as  for  several  days  I  was  too  ill  to  take  any 
nourishment  whatever,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  have  died  of 
inanition,  if,  instead  of  the  nourishing  broth 
of  which  I  was  deprived,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  good-natured  farmer,  to  give  me  a  kind 
of  water-broth,  flavored  only  with  sufficient 
salt  to  render  it  less  insipid.  This  he  sent  to 
me  twice  a  day,  in  a  vessel  resembling  a 
large  decanter  in  form,  and  furnished  with  a 
cork,  in  order  that  I  might  bury  it  in  the 
dung,  to  preserve  it  from  the  frost.  This 
was  the  only  food  I  took  for' more  than  a  fort- 
night, and  as  to  drink,  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  pure  water,  which  was  often 
brought  to  me  half  frozen.  When  my  ap- 
petite seemed  to  demand  more  solid  food, 
the  only  things  the  farmer  was  able  to  afford 
me,  were  a  little  vegetable  broth  and  some 
pieces  of  brown  bread,  which  had  become  so 
hardened  by  the  frost,  that  it  had  to  be  cut 
with  a  hatchet ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hunger  that-  tormented  me,  I  was  compelled 
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either  to  suck  it  or  to  wait  until  it  was 
thawed  by  the  same  means  that  I  made  use 
of  in  the  case  of  the  bottle. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  regi- 
men, the  farmer  declared  that  he  could  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  it,  and  that  he 
must  look  out  for  some  one  better  able  to 
bear  it  than  himself  He  spoke  to  the  Cure 
of  a  parish,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a 
league  from  the  farm  in  which  I  was  staying, 
and  he  consented  to  receive  me  into  a  house 
adjoining  his  own,  I  was  then  withdrawn 
from  my  tomb  as  well  as  they  could  manage, 
and  after  being  wrapped  up  in  some  old 
clothes,  and  surrounded  with  two  or  three 
trusses  of  hay,  to  protect  me  from  the  frost,  I 
was  strapped  upon  an  ass,  and,  a  person  walk- 
ing by  my  side  to  prevent  me  from  falling,  I 
was  thus  conducted  to  the  village.  It  was 
found,  on  arriving,  that  I  was  more  than  half 
dead  from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  if  I  escaped  death,  I  should  at 
least  lose  the  use  of  some  of  my  limbs.  This, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  the  case,  had  I,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  placed  near  the  fire  ; 
but  they  took  the  wise  precaution  of  rubbing 
my  face,  hands,  and  legs,  with  snow  until  the 
circulation  was  restored ;  to  reanimate  the 
rest  of  my  body  I  was  placed  in  a  situation 
similar  to  the  one  from  which  I  had  been  re- 
moved, and  a  week  afterwards,  the  cold  be- 
coming less  severe,  they  gave  me  a  room  and 
a  bed,  where,  through  the  generosity  and  kind 
care  of  the  benevolent  Cure,  I  was  not  long  in 
recovering  my  health  and  strength.  But  un- 
happily I  was  soon  told  that  I  must  look  out 
for  a  place,  and  I  endeavored  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  so." 

He  was  thus  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum. 
Proceeding,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun,  he  traversed  Champagne  and  reach- 
ed the  village  of  Clesantine,  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine,  where  he  found  a  shepherd,  who  con- 
sented to  receive  him  into  his  service.  Here 
he  remained  for  two  years,  and  chance  having 
conducted  him  to  the  Hermitage  of  Rochette, 
where  lived  a  pious  recluse  named  Brother 
Paleraon,  the  young  Valentine  was  fortunate 
in  inspiring  the  venerable  anchorite  with  a 
lively  interest ;  so  much  so  that  he  proposed 
to  the  child  to  share  with  him  his  rural  labors, 


and  to  teach  him  to  read ;  afterwards,  recom- 
mended by  the  good  brother  Palemon,  he 
passed  from  his  narrow  cell  to  the  great  H'^r- 
mitage  of  Saint  Anne,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  four  hermits  who  occupied 
that  house,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  six 
cows  which  served  to  cultivate  their  twelve 
acres  of  land.  Jameray  Duval  continues  his 
narrative  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  commenced  a  new  career ;  I  learned  to 
write.  One  of  our  old  men  traced  for  me, 
with  a  decrepit  and  trembling  hand,  the  first 
principles  of  this  ingenious  art.  So  defective 
a  model  could  only  be  productive  of  bad 
copies.  In  order  not  to  inconvenience  the  old 
man,  and  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  his  les- 
sons, the  following  is  the  plan  I  adopted :  I 
took  a  pane  of  glass  from  my  window,  and 
placing  it  on  my  copy,  I  traced  upon  the  sur- 
face the  same  letters  that  I  saw  beneath,  and 
it  was  by  the  repetition  of  this  exercise,  that  in 
a  short  time  I  acquired  a  considerable  facility 
m  writing  badly.  A  short  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, which  I  found  in  an  old  book  of  the  blue 
library,  taught  me  the  first  four  rules  of  that 
admirable  science,  which,  by  the  boldness  of 
its  calculations,  bears  the  torch  of  argument 
even  into  the  dark  regions  of  numerical  infini- 
tude, and  it  became  to  me  a  sou'rce  of  recre- 
ation and  delight.  I  sought  out  in  the  wood 
some  spot  in  which  I  could  conveniently  study, 
and  here  I  not  unfrequently  passed  a  portion 
of  the  fine  nights  of  summer  in  meditation. 
One  evening,  whilst  I  amused  myself  in  con- 
templating that  mass  of  lights  spread  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  heaven,  I  remembered  that 
the  almanacs  announced  that  on  certain  days 
of  the  year,  the  sun  entered  into  signs,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  animals,  such  as  the 
ram,  the  bull,  &c.  I  thought  I  would  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  those  signs  were ;  and  sup- 
posing that  there  might  be  in  the  heavens 
clusters  of  stars  representing  the  forms  of 
these  animals,  I  made  this  inquiry  the  object 
of  my  speculations.  For  this  purpose  I  chose 
one  of  the  loftiest  oaks  of  the  forest,  at  the 
top  of  which  I  formed  a  kind  of  tissue  com- 
posed of  several  branches  of  viburnum  and 
osier  interlaced,  which  from  a  distance  nearly- 
resembled  the  nest  of  a  stork. 

"Every  evening  I  repaired  to  this  obser- 
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vatory,  where,  seated  on  an  old  beehive  or 
basket,  I  turned  towards  the  different  regions 
of  the  heavens  in  order  to  discover  the  form 
of  a  bull  or  a  ram.  As  the  mysteries  of  op- 
tics were  then  unknown  to  me,  I  had  nothing 
but  my  eyes  for  a  telescope.  After  having 
for  a  long  time  fatigued  them  in  vain,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  my  project,  when 
chance  supplied  me  with  juster  notions,  and 
revived  my  attempts.  Having  been  sent  to 
Luneville  one  fair-day,  I  observed  a  quantity 
of  pixitures  exposed  for  sale  along  a  wall ; 
amongst  them  was  a  planisphere,  on  which  the 
stars  were  indicated  with  their  names  and  rela^ 
tive  sizes.  This  planisphere,  a  map  of  the 
world,  together  with  maps  of  its  four  quarters, 
exhausted  the  whole  of  my  finances,  which 
then  amounted  to  five  or  six  francs.  The 
votaries  of  avarice  and  ambition  would  almost 
be  excusable,  if  the  passions  by  which  they 
are  governed  afforded  them  a  pleasure  as  real 
and  as  vivid  as  the  possession  of  these  six 
sheets  of  paper  afforded  me.  A  few  days 
sufficed  for  learning  upon  the  map  the  relative 
positions  of  most  of  the  constellations,  but  to 
make  a  just  application  of  this  knowledge,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  point  in  the 
heavens,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  my  observa- 
tions. I  had  heard  that  the  pole-star  was  the 
only  one  in  our  hemisphere  which  was  fixed, 
and  that  its  situation  determined  that  of  the 
North  Pole ;  but  how  to  discover  this  star, 
and  ocularly  determine  its  immobility  !  After 
many  inquiries,  I  heard  of  a  steel  needle  which 
possessed  the  property  of  turning  towards  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  a  wonder  which  I  could 
hardly  believe  even  in  seeing  it.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  most  aged  of  our  Druids  had  in 
his  possession  a  mariner's  compass,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  lend  me.  By  the  aid  of 
this  wonderful  needle,  the  four  opposite  regions 
of  the  horizon,  called  the  four  cardinal  points, 
were  soon  known  to  me,  as  well  as  the  divisions 
of  the  different  winds,  which  were  engraved 
upon  a  plate  of  this  compass.  But  as  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole-star,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  know  it,  the  following  was 
the  method  I  adopted  for  ascertaining  it.  I 
selected  a  star  which  appeared  to  me  of  the 
third  magnitude,  and  then  pierced  with  a  gim- 
let a  moderate-sized  branch  of  a  tree  opposite 


to  this  star.  As  a  follower  of  Ptolemy  I 
argued  thus  :  this  star  is  either  fixed  or  not : 
if  it  be  fixed,  I  shall  always  see  it  through  the 
hole  I  have  pierced,  and  in  that  case  I  shall 
have  attained  my  object ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  see  it,  and  then  I  must  repeat 
my  operation,  which  indeed  I  did,  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  breaking  my  gimlet. 
This  accident  led  me  to  have  recourse  to  ano- 
ther expedient. 

"I  took  a  good-sized  shoot  of  elder,  and 
having  split  it  lengthwise,  and  removed  the 
pith,  I  joined  the  two  parts  together  again  with 
some  string,  and  suspended  this  tube  to  the 
highest  branch  of  the  oak  which  served  me  for 
an  observatory.  By  this  means,  and  with  the 
facility  I  possessed  of  directing  and  fixing  my 
tube  towards  whatever  star  I  wished  to  exam- 
ine, I  at  last  obtained  the  knowledge  I  sought. 
It  became  an  easy  matter  for  me  afterwards 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  principal  con- 
stellations by  drawing  imaginary  lines  from 
one  star  to  another,  according  to  the  projection 
of  my  planisphere,  and  then  I  knew  what  I 
ought  to  think  of  that  quantity  of  animals 
with  which  the  poets  have  peopled  the  heavens, 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  deserving  of  the  same  honor. 

"After  havmg,  in  some  degree,  mastered 
the  map  of  the  heavens,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
know  something  about  that  of  the  earth,  the 
more  so  as  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men,  and  the  History  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
which  chance  threw  in  my  way,  recalled  to 
me  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  Paladins  I  had 
read  of  in  the  wonderful  histories  of  the  Blue 
Library.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  cities,  kingdoms,  and  em- 
pires in  which  these  illustrious  fools  had  sig- 
nalized themselves,  I  determined  to  trace  their 
course ;  but  I  was  very  near  becoming  as  great 
a  fool  as  themselves.  My  only  introduction 
to  the  science  of  geography  consisted  of  the 
five  maps  purchased  with  the  planisphere 
before  mentioned ;  and  my  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  understand  what  could  be  the  use  of 
the  circles  traced  upon  the  map  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  meridians,  the  tropics,  the  zodiac, 
&c.  &c.,  were  very  near  proving  entire  failures. 

"  Ignorance  must  certainly  be  very  natural 
to  man,  since  he  requires  so  much  labor  to  free 
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himself  from  it.  I  formed  a  thousand  con- 
jectures, in  order  to  discover  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
little  black  and  white  spaces  which  divided  the 
equator.  At  last  I  settled  that  they  must  be 
leagues,  and  without  hesitation  concluded  that 
the  terrestrial  globe  must  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  in  circumference.  Having 
communicated  this  great  discovery  to  one  of 
the  old  hermits,  who  had  been  to  St.  Nicolas- 
de-Barry,  in  Calabria,  he  assured  mie  that  in 
order  to  reach  that  place  he  had  traveled 
more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues, 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth.  I  thus  saw  the  error  I  had 
committed,  and  was  aimoyed  to  the  last  de- 
gree. I  might,  perhaps,  have  fallen  into  des- 
pair, had  it  not  been  for  the  following  acci- 
dent. 

"  As  I  was  accustomed  every  Sunday  to  at- 
tend divine  service  at  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, at  Luneville,  I  took  a  fancy  to  enter 
the  garden  of  the  monastery,  where  I  per- 
ceived Master  Eemy,  who  had  the  direction 
of  it,  seated  at  the  end  of  a  walk  with  a  book 
in  his  hand :  it  was  the  method  of  studying 
geography,  by  the  Sieur  Delaunay.  I  en- 
treated Master  Remy  to  lend  it  to  me,  which 
he  did  very  willingly.  It  was  my  intention 
to  copy  it  out ;  but  my  impatience  to  ascertain 
its  contents  was  so  great,  that  I  read  it  all 
through  on  my  way  back  to  my  desert,  and 
before  my  arrival  there,  I  had  learned  the 
reduction  of  the  degrees  of  the  equator  to  the 
itinerary  measures  of  the  different  nations.  It 
Avas  then  I  discovered  the  real  insignificance 
of  our  globe,  by  comparing  it  with  the  vast 
abysses  of  space,  which  terrified  my  imagina- 
tion. 

"  Filled  with  a  passion  for  geography  to 
such  a  degree,  that  even  in  my  sleep  I  dreamed 
of  nothing  else,  and  entirely  destitute  of  all 
means  of  perfecting  myself  in  this  study,  I  re- 
solved to  find  resources  against  my  poverty. 
In  order  to  do  so,  I  declared  war  against  the 
animals  of  the  forest  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
profiting  by  their  spoils,  in  order  to  purchase 
maps  and  books.  I  compelled  the  fox,  the 
marten,  and  the  polecat,  to  yield  me  their  furs, 
which  I  sold  to  a  furrier  at  Luneville ;  many 
hares  were  foolish  enough  to  fall  into  my 


snares ;  even  the  birds  contributed  to  my  in- 
struction by  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  thus 
in  a  few  months  my  industry  had  rendered 
me  the  possessor  of  thirty  or  forty  crowns.  I 
went,  or  rather  ran,  to  Nancy  with  this  sum, 
to  buy  books.  A  translation  of  Pliny's  Na- 
tural History,  Titus  Livius,  the  History  of  the 
Incas,  that  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  Ameri- 
ca by  the  Spaniards,  written  by  Bartholomew 
de  Las  Casas,  the  letters  of  Bussy-Rabutin, 
the  characters  of  Theophrastus,  the  Political 
Testament  of  Louvois,  the  Fables  of  the  inge- 
nious La  Fontaine,  a  few  other  works,  and 
several  maps,  exhausted  my  finances  and  my 
credit ;  for  not  having  sufficient  money  to  pay 
for  all  the  books  I  have  specified,  the  worthy 
Truain,  my  bookseller,  without  having  ever 
seen  me,  or  heard  of  me  before,  placed  me,  in 
spite  of  myself,  on  his  list  of  debtors,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  francs.  Having 
asked  him  on  what  grounds  he  founded  his  con- 
fidence in  me,  he  replied,  '  Upon  your  physi- 
ognomy, and  your  love  of  study,  I  read  in 
your  countenance  that  you  will  not  deceive 
me.'  Although  his  good  opinion  rested  on 
very  questionable  foundations,  I  nevertheless 
felt  grateful  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  justify  the  horo- 
scope with  which  he  honored  me. 

"  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  my  scien- 
tific load,  I  walked  five  leagues  to  regain  my 
solitude,  and  this  implies  much  fatigne,  and 
more  than  one  stoppage  by  the  way.  From 
that  time  my  cell  became  a  world  in  minia- 
ture ;  its  walls  were  covered  with  painted  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  as  it  was  very  small, 
I  fastened  the  planisphere  above  my  pallet,  so 
that  I  could  never  wake  without  beholding 
above  me  clusters  of  stars,  whose  light  was 
only  for  the  mind." 

So  great  an  amount  of  ingenious  labor  and 
perseverance  could  not  fail  of  being  speedily, 
rewarded.  First  of  all,  Valentine,  having 
found  a  gold  seal  with  armorial  bearings, 
caused  it  to  be  advertised  at  church.  Mr. 
Forster,  a  distinguished  English  scholar,  was 
the  owner  of  the  seal.  Touched  by  the  honesty 
of  the  young  cowherd,  and  soon  afterwards 
charmed  by  his  conversation,  which  already 
betrayed  the  man  of  science,  Mr.  Forster  in- 
vited Valentine  to  his  house ;  and  thanks  to. 
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the  generosity  of  the  Englishman,  the  servant 
of  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  volumes  in  his  library.  This 
good  fortune  was  soon  followed  by  another 
event  still  more  fortunate  for  the  studious  Va- 
lentine. In  the  woods  which  he  had  made  his 
place  of  study,  and  where  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  his  maps,  he  was  one  day  accosted  by 
a  stranger  who  asked  him  what  he  was  about. 

"  I  am  studying  geography,"  replied  the 
child. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  do  you  un- 
derstand any  thing  about  it  V 

"  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  it,  if 
I  did  not  understand  something  of  it  1" 

"  And  what  are  you  looking  for  at  this  mo- 
ment, my  friend  1"  continued  his  interrogator, 
contemplating  the  little  cowherd  geographer, 
who  continued  poring  over  his  map. 

"  I  was  tracing  the  route  to  Quebec,  in  order 
to  continue  my  studies  at  the  university  of 
that  city !" 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  "but  I 
think  there  are  universities  more  within  your 
reach,  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  pointing  one  out 
to  you." 

While  thus  conversing  with  the  child,  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  followed  by  their  attendants, 
approached  the  stranger  with  respect,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  title  of  your  Highness.  Va- 
lentine was  confounded  when  he  discovered 
that  it  was  with  the  Sovereign  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine that  he  had  been  conversing.  Tlie  Prince 
had  promised  him  his  protection,  and  he  topk 
care  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Thanks  to  his  be- 
nevolence, Valentine  entered  the  College  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  his  studies  being  completed,  he 
was  nominated  librarian  to  the  Duke,  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  Academy  of  Luneville. 

At  a  later  period,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  summoned 
him  to  Vienna,  to  superintend  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  of  coins.  Previous  to  his  finally 
settling  in  his  new  country,  this  virtuous  and 
learned  man  wished  once  more  to  behold  his 
native  village ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  hut  in 
which  he  was  born,  he  had  a  substantial  and 
convenient  house  erected,  of  which  he  made  a 
present  to  the  Commune  to  serve  as  a -resi- 


dence for  the  schoolmaster.  As  a  proof  of 
the  natural  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  it  is 
related  that  having  one  day,  while  passing 
through  a  village,  asked  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  being  kept  waiting  a  considerable  time, 
he  learned  that  this  water  had  to  be  brought 
fi-om  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  league, 
because  there  were  neither  wells  nor  springs 
in  the  village.  He  paid  for  his  glass  of  water 
by  giving  four  hundred  francs  (about  sixteen 
pounds),  in  order  that  a  well  might  be  sunk  in 
the  midst  of  these  poor  dwellings.  He  then 
went  where  fortune  and  the  friendship  of  a  pow- 
erful monarch  had  summoned  him.  Valentine 
Jameray  Duval  attained  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1772. 


"THE  PRAYER  ON  BUNKER  HILL." 

BY  MRS.  SIGOUBNEY. 

During  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  venerable  clergyman 
knelt  on  the  field,  with  hands  upraised,  and  gray  head  un- 
covered ;  and  while  the  bullets  whistled  around  him,  prayed 
for  the  success  of  his  compatriots,  and  the  deliverance  of  his 
country. 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  dread — ■ 

High  rose  the  battle  cry, 
And  round  in  heavy  vohimes  spread, 

The  war-cloud  to  the  sky. 
'Twas  not,  as  when  in  rival  strength 

Contending  nations  meet, 
Or  love  of  conquest  madly  hurls 

A  monarch  from  bis  seat. 

Yet  one  was  there,  unused  to  tread 

The  path  of  mortal  strife, 
"Who  but  the  Saviour's  flock  had  fed 

Beside  the  fount  of  life. 
He  knelt  him  where  the  black  smoke  wreathed, 

His  head  was  bowed  and  bare, 
While,  for  an  infant  land,  he  breathed 

The  agony  of  prayer. 

The  column,  red  with  early  morn. 

May  tower  o'er  Bunker's  height, 
And  proudly  tell  a  race  unborn 

The  patriot  fathers'  might ; 
But  thou,  O  patriarch,  old  and  gray, 

Thou  prophet  of  the  free, 
Who  knelt  among  the  dead  that  day, 

What  fame  shall  rise  to  thee  ? 

It  is  not  meet  that  brass  or  stone, 

Which  feel  the  touch  of  time, 
Should  keep  the  record  of  a  faith 

That  woke  thy  deed  sublime. 
We  trace  it  on  a  tablet  fair, 

Which  glows  when  stars  wax  pale, 
A  promise  that  the  good  man's  prayer 

Shall  with  his  God  prevail. 
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Alligator  attacking  a  traveler. 


SCENERY  MD  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  FLORIDA. 


THE  following  description  is  from  the  Auto- 
biography of  an   English  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army : — 

The  hummocks  of  Florida  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  country.  The  uncleared  lands, 
consisting  of  what  is  called  Pine  barrens,  are 
wholly  composed  of  large  pine  trees  open  to 
air  and  light,  and  between  which  there  thrives 
a  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  palmettoes,  and  a 
gTcat  variety  of  richly-scented  and  gorgeous- 
ly-colored flowering  shrubs.  A  savannah 
of  tall  strong  grass,  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
which  occurs  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional 
swamp,  are  the  only  relieving  features,  be- 
sides the  hummocks,  which  diversify  the 
dreary  monotony  of  these  interminable  pine 
barrens,  covering  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  state,  of  which  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  a  small  portion  under  cultiva- 
tion. At  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  dense  for- 
est thickets,  containing  magnificent  trees  of 
every  description  common  in  Florida,  except 
the  pine,  occur  in  traveling  through  these 
pine  barrens.  Oak,  liquid  amber,  hickory, 
chestnut,  cotton  wood  and  magnolia,  are  among 
the  varieties  found  in  the  hummocks,  which 
vary  in  size  from  about  one  mile  to  two  or 
three  in  circumference.  The  bottoms  of 
many  parts  of  them  are  usually  swampy,  and 
there  is  a  thick  undergrowth  of  thorny  shrubs 


and  vines,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  penetrate  into  their  dark  recesses.  During 
the  Florida  war,  the  constant  places  of  refuge 
for  the  Indians  were  the  hummocks,  and  woe 
to  the  soldiers  who  followed  them  too  rashly ; 
Uncle  Sam's  troops  being  no  match  for  the 
red  men  in  those  natural  and  almost  impreg- 
nable fortresses.  Wounded  deer  frequently 
fly  to  them  for  shelter,  and  when  one  of  them 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  skirts  of  a  hum- 
mock, after  having  been  wounded  at  some 
distance,  without  the  assistance  of  a  good  dog, 
there  is  a  small  chance  of  discovering  its 
dying  place,  I  have  sometimes  been  seduced 
into  their  dark  and  somber  shades,  in  follow- 
ing a  flock  of  turkeys  which  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  branches  of  some  of  the  gigantic  trees  ; 
on  such  occasions  I  have  generally  been  com- 
pelled to  emerge  from  their  treacherous  re- 
cesses with  torn  clothes,  face  and  hands 
scratched,  and  bemired  up  to  the  middle  with 
the  mud  of  the  swamp.  In  going  through 
these  hummocks,  one  sees  the  fallen  ti-unks 
of  large  decayed  trees  lying  scattered  on  the 
ground  in  all  directions ;  these  are  very  in- 
viting to  step  on,  when  one  imagines  he  is  in 
danger  of  sinking  up  to  the  arm-pits  in  a 
swamp  hole.  Beware,  however,  I  would  say 
to  the  inexperienced  and  incautious  stranger, 
how  you  tread  on  these  fallen  trunks;  try 
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them  with  your  foot  gently,  and  see  if  they 
are  sound  ;  many  of  them  are  rotten  and  hol- 
low, and  some  of  them  contain  dry  lodgings 
for  a  numerous  and  thriving  colony  of  moc- 
casins and  rattlesnakes,  a  single  puncture 
from  the  venomous  tooth  of  one  of  which 
would  make  you  grievously  rue  your  reckless 
intrusion  on  their  doixiestic  privacy. 

Snakes  of  a  great  many  different  varieties 
are  very  numerous  in  Florida.  During  the 
winter  they  remain  in  their  holes  in  a  torpid 
state,  seldom  making  their  appearance  for 
two  or  three  months  during  that  season ;  but 
in  spring  and  summer  I  never  went  out  to 
take  a  walk  without  seeing  a  number  of  them. 
The  rattlesnake,  adder,  and  moccasin,  are 
three  different  species  found  there,  whose  bite 
is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and,  in  many  cases, 
fatal ;  but  they  all  luckily  possess  a  very 
quick  sense  of  hearing,  and  generally  contrive 
to  get  out  of  the  way  before  they  are  trod 
upon.  I  never  heard  of  a  single  person  being 
bitten  while  we  lay  there,  though  in  summer 
we  seldom  went  into  the  woods  without  a 
very  strong  pair  of  boots,  as  a  protection 
against  a  chance  bite.  These  boots  came  up 
to  the  knees,  and  were  worn  over  the  pan- 
taloons. 

Alligators  are  numerous  in  the  ponds  and 
rivers  of  Florida,  and  may  often  be  seen  float- 
ing with  the  stream  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
w^hile  watching  for  their  prey,  on  the  surface 
of  the  Hillsboro'  river,  close  to  the  garrison 
at  Tampa  Bay.  One  of  the  soldiers  who 
caught  a  young  one,  brought  it  to  the  gar- 
rison, designing  to  rear  it  as  a  pet,  but  as  it 
gave  no  signs  of  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
of  improvement  afforded  it,  utterly  despising 
the  soothing  system,  and  exhibiting  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner  the  natural  de- 
pravity and  apparently  incorrigibly  vicious 
propensities  of  the  alligator  family,  by  snap- 
ping at  dogs,  children,  and  whoever  came 
near  it,  he  was  forced  to  destroy  it  as  a 
nuisance. 

Opossums,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  rabbits, 
were  found  in  the  woods  round  the  garrison, 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe  fre- 
quented its  vicinity,  among  which  were  peli- 
cans, cranes,  ducks,  didapers,  partridges, 
pigeons,  parroquets,  vultures,  and  a  host  of 


others.  Among  the  small  birds,  I  observed 
several  species  of  the  humming  bird,  the  blue 
jay,  the  scarlet  oriole,  the  red  breast,  the 
woodpecker,  the  whip-poor-will,  with  the  glo- 
rious bird  of  inimitable  song,  the  mocking 
bird.  It  commences  to  sing  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  March,  and  continues  to 
the  month  of  June.  The  celebrated  ornithol- 
ogist, Wilson,  has  given  a  description  of  this 
bird,  which  J  had  read,  and  could  scarcely 
help  thinking  must  have  been  rather  too  high- 
ly colored  and  laudatory,  until  I  had  heard  a 
few  of  its  extraordinary  performances,  when 
I  freely  admitted  its  truth.  Its  song,  to  which 
I  have  often  listened  on  a  still  and  clear  moon- 
light night,  for  that  is  the  time  in  which  it 
warbles  its  most  melodious  strains,  is  inde- 
scribably sweet.  It  is  the  only  real  good 
singing  bird  in  America  ;  but  I  would  prefer 
it  to  all  the  linnets,  larks,  thrushes  and  black- 
birds of  the  old  world. 


Indian  catching  Turtle. 


The  lagoon-like  bays  and  creeks  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  abound  with  many  excellent 
varieties  of  fish,  and  turtle  are  very  numerous 
and  easily  caught.  We  often  had  turtle  soup 
at  Tampa  Bay,  as  turtles  could  be  bought  at 
two  or  three  cents  a  pound.  A  species  of  land 
tortoise  called  a  gopher,  which  burrows  in  the 
sand,  is  obtained  in  the  woods  by  digging 
them  out  of  their  burrows  with  a  spade ;  this 
made  a  very  delicious  soup,  which  some  pre- 
ferred to  turtle.  There  is  an  excellent  oyster- 
bed  on  a  sand  bank  in  the  bay,  about  six 
miles  from  the  garrison ;  and  occasionally  a 
few  of  the  men,  having  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  the  quartermaster,  would  take  the 
barge  and  go  down  for  a  supply  of  oysters. 
Going  do'wn  at  low  water,  it  was  no  hard 
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task  to  collect  as  many  oysters  as  the  whole 
of  the  two  companies  could  consume.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  the  coast  of  Florida  furnish  these 
excellent  shell-fish  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 


COMPOSITION  WRITING. 

^B^^^  UR  picture  of  the 
g?p=r    Ciystal       Palace 
will      serve       a 
double  purpose  to 
our    schoolmates. 
It    gives  them  a 
fine   view  of  the 
interior     of    that     beautiful 
structure,  and  suggests  many 
good  subjects  for  their  future  compositions. 

This  cut  is  taken  from  a  new  work  which 
we  have  just  published,  called  The  Illustrated 
Composition  Book.  We  have  selected  this 
engraving,  not  because  it  is  the  best  one,  for 
there  are  many  others  superior  to  it,  but  be- 
cause we  thought  the  subject  would  be  very 
appropriate  and  interesting. 

This  picture  does  not  admit  of  such  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  for  composition  as  some 
others,  yet  you  see  that  a  number  of  good 
headings  for  your  school  exercises  may  be 
derived  from  it.  If  you  can  write  some 
"  first  rate"  compositions  on  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, please  send  them  along,  though  none 
but  the  very  best  can  be  received. 

Why  is  it  that  composition  writing  is  re- 
garded with  so  much  dread  by  many  of 
you? 

If  you  think  of  it  awhile  in  a  natural  way, 
you  will  yourselves  wonder  why  you  do  not 
consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  throw  aside  all 
your  books  of  study,  and  pour  out  your  own 
free  thoughts  from  the  end  of  your  pen, 
making  long  lines  of  thought  tracks  across 
the  fair,  smooth  field  of  paper. 

Some  of  you,  however,  consider  it  a  weary 
task ;  worse  than  all  your  other  studies  put 
together.  We  suspect  the  reason  of  this  re- 
luctance is,  that  you  are  not  wiling  to  tvrite 
what  you  thinh.  You  have  been  reading  that 
beautiful  poem  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  or  that  in 


teresting  story  by  Washington  Irving,  or  per- 
haps even  Edward  Everett's  letter  or  speech, 
and  because  you  can  not — even  before  you 
try — write  like  them,  you  sit  biting  the  end 
of  your  pen,  and  grumbling  at  the  difficulty 
of  doing  what  nobody  has  ever  asked,  or  ever 
wishes  you  to  do. 

Never  attempt  to  write  on  a  subject  of 
which  you  are  ignorant,  or  in  a  style  of  lan- 
guage which  is  not  natural  and  familiar  to 
you.  You  seem  to  forget  that  all  great 
writers  were  once  youth  like  yourselves, 
and  probably  had  the  same  trouble  to  wi'ite 
what  they  wished.  That  easy  flowing  style 
which  you  so  much  admire,  is  the  result  of 
close  thinking  and  long  practice  in  wi'iting ; 
indeed,  you  may  regard  it  as  a  general  rule, 
that  whatever  pleases  you  greatly  in  reading, 
must  have  cost  the  writer  much  thought  and 
attention.  Yet  these  authors  Avrite  what  they 
think,  and  your  only  way  to  acquire  ease 
and  accuracy  in  the  art  of  composition  is  to 
write  what  you  think,  and  then,  by  improving 
your  thoughts  with  books,  conversation,  and 
the  practice  of  bending  your  thoughts  upon 
any  subject  you  wish,  you  will  render  your 
Avritings  pleasant  to  yourselves,  and  valuable 
and  entertaining  to  others. 

Do  not  say  that  you  have  not  thoughts 
enough  to  write.  Let  a  company  of  boys  and 
girls  come  together,  and  how  rapidly  the 
thoughts  rattle  out  in  conversation  !  Would 
it  be  so  very  hard  to  put  them  upon  paper  ? 
Many  a  boy  will  give  an  interesting,  strai^ht>- 
forward  account  of  a  pleasure  party  or  a' 
school  scene,  but  ask  him  to  write  a  compo- 
sition about  it,  and  usually  "  he  daesTi't  know 
hotv  to  begin.'''' 

We  do  not  mean  to  advise  you  to  ^VTite 
down  the  straggling  thoughts  that  wander 
through  your  mind  without  any  effort  to  con- 
fine them  to  your  subject,  and  arrange  them. 
The  random  conversation  of  schoolmates 
would  not  always  appear  well  on  paper. 

It  may  be  that  this  difficulty  of  writing 
compositions, — this  longing  for  ideas  and  lan- 
guage beyond  your  years,  is,  after  all,  a  bene- 
fit. It  is  the  immortal  soul  striving  to  utter 
its  passions  and  hopes  before  the  mind  is 
strong  enough  to  master  the  ideas  and  words 
for  their  expression.  . 
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MOSAICS  m   THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

IANY  of  these 
beautiful  pictures 
in  stone  and  wood, 
which  have  so  long 
been  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of 
the  visitors  at  the  World's 
Fair,  are  now  returning  to 
their  owners  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

One  splendid  mosaic,  representing  a  group 
of  birds  and  fish6s,  is  so  perfect  that  you 
would  hardly  believe  every  color  of  it  was 
formed  of  a  stone  in  its  natural  hue ;  yet 
even  that  is  not  equal  to  a  portrait  of  John 
the  Baptist  which  hung  directly  over  it,  and 
in  which  every  feature,  and  even  the  waving 
hair  and  flowing  robes,  are  made  of  bits  of 
stone. 

There  are  other  pictures  in  stone  and  wood, 
representing  flowers,  landscapes,  battle  scenes, 
and  every  variety  of  subject  that  the  painter 
could  suggest. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  patient 
toil  and  consummate  skill  are  requisite  for  the 
production  of  these  exquisite  works  of  art. 
But  fewer  still,  in  this  country,  have  even  a 
tolerable  conception  of  their  just   merit,  as 
specimens  of  artistic  skill.     Owing  to  their 
exceeding  costliness,  the  richest  works  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  world  only — 
in  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  in  the  gorgeous 
apartments  of  the  nobility,  and,  though  rarely, 
in  the  no  less  sumptuous  ones  of  the  merchant 
prince.     Even  in  England,  a  few  only  of  the 
finer  specimens  are  to  be  seen.     But  what  is 
a  mosaic  1     A  variegated  marble  pavement  is 
one  species  of  mosaic ;  but  what  is  called  a 
"  true  mosaic  picture,  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  bits  of  enamel,  disposed  accord- 
ing to  their  colors,  and  imbedded  in  a  frame- 
work prepared   for  their   reception."      This 
enamel  is  simply  opaque  glass,  the  various 
colors  of  which  are  imparted  by  different  me- 
tallic oxyds.     The  numerous  variety  of  these 
colors  is  truly  astonishing  ;  for,   in    order  to 
produce  all  the  hues  of  a  picture,  there  must 
be,  not  only  every  color,  but  every  conceiva- 


ble shade  and  tint  of  each.  Look  into  that 
famous  establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome  :  its  neat  boxes,  systemat- 
ically arranged  and  carefully  labeled,  contain  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  thousand  tints. 

The  enamel,  resembling  glass,  of  which  the 
mosaic  is  to  be  constructed,  "  is  cast  into  slabs, 
and  each  slab,  by  means  of  hammers,  saws,  " 
files,  lapidaries,  wheels,  and  other  mechanical 
aids,  is  cut  into  tiny  bits ;  or  else  the  enamel, 
while  hot  and  plastic  from  the  furnace,  is  drawn 
out  into  threads  or  small  sticks  ;  for  some  of 
the  bits  for  a  small  picture  are  as  thin  as  sewing 
thread.     A  back  or  groundworlt  for  a  picture 
is  prepared  usually  in  marble,  slate,  or  copper  ; 
it  is  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  picture.     The  cavity  is  filled  up 
with  plaster  of  Paris ;  and  the   artist  draws 
his  design  with  great  care  upon  the  plaster. 
When  the  ground  and  the  enamels  are  ready, 
the  mosaicist  begins.     He  scoops  out  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  plaster,  in  accordance 
with  particular  lines  in  the  design,  and  fills  up 
this  cavity  with  a  kind  of  putty  or  soft  mastic, 
into  which  the  little  bits  of  enamel  are  pressed 
one  by  one.     Thus,  hour  by  hour,  week  by 
week,  and  year  by  year,  the  artist  patiently 
proceeds ;  guided  by  the  design  on  the  plaster 
in  scooping  out  each  little  portion,  and  guided 
by  the  original  picture  or  sketch  in  selecting 
the  colors  of  the  enamels.     When  the  picture 
is  finished,  it  is  ground  perfectly  level,  with 
emery  ;  and  any  minute  defects  or  interstices 
are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  ground 
enamel." 

One  of  the  most  splendid  works  in  mosaic 
is  that  executed  by  order  of  and  for  Napoleon 
in  his  palmiest  days.  It  is  a  mosaic  copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  equal  to  it  in  size — being  24 
by  12.  On  this  wonderful  work  of  art  ten 
of  the  most  skillful  artists  of  Italy  were  em- 
ployed ten  years — equal  to  the  labor  of  one 
man  for  eighty  years — and  at  a  cost  of  some 
$35,000.  This  beautiful  production  is  now, 
we  are  informed,  in  possession  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  We  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  "  patient  continuance  "  requisite  in  the 
production  of  some  works  of  this  kind,  when 
we  are  told  that,  in  a  portrait  of  Pope  Paul 
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v.,  the  face  "  consists  of  more  than  a  million- 
and-a-half  bits  of  enamel,  each  no  larger  than 
a  millet-seed." 

Among  the  more  remarkable  specimens, 
none  are  considered  more  wonderful  than 
those  which  have  no  back  or  groundwork,  but 
present  a  mosaic  picture  on  both  the  front 
and  back  surface.  They  are  formed  of  col- 
ored enamel  fibers  fitted  side  by  side,  and  fused 
together  into  a  solid  mass.  One  specimen 
was  an  Oriental  device  ;  another,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  duck.  Both  exhibited  great  deli- 
cacy of  outlines  and  tints ;  and  so  minutely 
were  the  details  marked  out,  that  the  eye  of 
the  duck,  and  the  feathers  in  the  breast  and 
wings,  were  imitated  almost  as  exactly  as 
could  have  been  done  by  a  miniature  painter. 
One  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
curious  mosaic  was  produced,  as  must  be 
readily  perceived,  is  that  the  picture  on  one 
surface  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  other — 
the  duck's  head  being  to  the  right  in  the  one, 
and  to  the  left  in  the  other. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mosaic — more  or 
less  beautiful — and  taking  their  names  from 
the  materials  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion. 
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A    COMPOSITION  :    BY    D.   J.    H. 


^^-i.  J  ATURE  breathes 
her  lessons  in  si- 
lence. The  fond 
throbbings  of  her 
pulse  discourse 
eloquence.  The 
covenant  bow,  bending  from 
the  sky,  whispers,  "  Trust  in 
God."  The  grave,  that  solemn  monitor  of 
Eternity,  saith,  "  Be  sad."  The  waving  cy- 
press and  the  weeping  willow  plead  for  a  tear. 
The  sunbeams  dancing  among  the  silken  curls 
of  summer,  the  fountain  rippling  from  a  bed 
of  roses,  and  the  flower  that  suns  itself  by  the 
light  of  bright  eyes  that  gaze  upon  it,  all 


breathe  like  the  low  tones  of  a  rich  harp-string, 
"  Be  glad." 

When  calm  and  noiseless  as  a  dewdrop 
trembling  on  a  myrtle  leaf,  the  beating  of  old 
Ocean's  heart  speaks  clear  as  a  blast  from  an 
archangel's  trump,  and  solemn  as  a  sound 
from  the  pendulum  swinging  from  the  vaulted 
sky,  and  numbering  the  ages  of  Eternity; 
though  to  human  ear,  faint  and  low,  and  sweet 
as  the  last  word  of  a  dying  sister. 

A  voice  of  silence  distills  from  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  starry  folds  of  twilight,  and 
from  the  blue  ceiling  of  the  sky,  bespangled 
with  those  lamps  of  light,  which  pour  a  sil 
very  stream  of  radiance  away  into  immensity, 
that,  as  over  the  far  stretching  thread  of  grav- 
itation it  ripples  and  breaks,  makes  a  music 
silent  to  mortal  ears,  but  fully  heard  in  the  soul. 
These  starry  harpers,  these  star-scribes  of  the 
Almighty,  that  write  the  edicts  of  destiny  full 
on  the  forehead  of  the  skies,  that  cut  in  legible 
gleams  of  immortality  the  heart  of  God  upon 
the  frontlet  of  the  universe — these  silent  ora- 
tors, whose  lightning  words  are  the  rapture  of 
young-eyed  cherubim,  who  bind  a  fiery  wreath 
of  silent  eloquence  around  the  brow  of  Deity, 
speak  the  language  of  silence — 

"For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

It  touches  strange  fibers  in  the  human  heart. 
An  island  of  light  is  in  a  smile  ;  a  funeral  in  a 
widow's  moan ;  a  rainbow  in  a  tear ;  and  in 
feelings  that  have  no  voice,  a  matchless  elo- 
quence— thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn  in  speechless  messages.  Revenge  speaks 
in  words  that  eat  their  own  echoes ;  Passion, 
in  words  that  roll,  and  blaze,  and  die ;  De- 
ceit, in  arrows  of  death  wrapped  in  smiles 
of  innocence ;  but  the  warm,  lasting  grati- 
tude of  overflowing  hearts,  in  earnest  silence. 

There  are  joys  and  griefs  and  sorrows  that 
speak,  and  greatly  speak,  and  yet  do  never 
speak.  Were  Ocean  to  gather  all  her  groans, 
and  Niagara  her  deafening  roar,  and  Heaven 
her  crashing  thunderbolts,  would  the  triple 
sound  tell  a  deeper  tale  of  horror  and  anguish 
than  the  haggard  features  of  a  dininkard's 
wife?  Were  a  voice  to  issue  from  a  new- 
made  coffin,  or  from  a  charnel-house,  could 
it  speak  to  the  ears  of  living  friends  in  tones 
so  deep,  so  thrilling,  so  sadly  eloquent,  as  the 
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hectic  flush  of  a  consumptive's  cheek  1  Should 
lightnings  with  the  fire  pen  of  the  recording 
angel  grave  upon  our  hearts  great  precepts,  or 
should  we  have  thoughts  of  eloquence  rolled 
upon  us  from  the  organ  of  Eternity,  could  it 
eclipse  the  heart-melting,  unutterable  glance 
from  the  eye  of  a  dying  mother  ?  Bards  may 
sing  in  tones  that  go  trembling  and  waking 
their  echoes  among  the  passions  of  mankind, 
but  it  is  the  language  of  a  mother's  glance 

.  that  often  turns  the  destiny  of  life. 

The  voice  that  is  sweet,  the  voice  that  is 
lasting,  the  voice  that  is  powerful,  is  a  voice 
that  has  no  sound.  Mind-springing  eloquence 
enraptures  senates,  the  camion's  death-peals 
curdle  the  life  blood,  and  "  torn  Ocean's  roar" 
tones  a  mighty  minstrelsy  ;  but  the  language 
of  the  speakin'g  eye  embodies  a  soul  within 
a  soul.  To  these  better  feelings,  which  a  breath 
of  this  cold  world  would  chill  to  icicles,  God 
gave  the  toneless,  winged  words  of  silence; 
and  when  the  heart  is  full,  when  bitter  thoughts 
come  crowding  up  for  utterance,  and  the  "com- 
mon words  of  courtesy  seem  such  a  very 
mockery,"  then  these  feelings,  without  a  voice, 
press  from  the  recesses  of  the  heart  and  glass 
themselves  in  the  lightning  glance,  the  half-hid 
tear,  the  sunny  snaile,  and  the  smothered 
sigh.  The  heart's  rich-speaking  wealth  is 
expressed  in  tears ;  the  poetry  of  friendship 
in  the  pressure  of  a  hand  ;  the  whirlwind  of 
strife  between  good  and  evil,  in  the  quick 
heave  of  a  repentant's  breast ;  and  the  full 
language  of  a  better  land  in  the  silent  pages 
of  the  Bible.  Tlie  voices  of  the  dead  still 
speak  to  us  through  their  words  and  works. 
The  great  Washington  still  cheers  and  cau- 
tions the  people  of  this  mighty  republic,  and 
is  still  a  terror  to  traitors  and  demagogues. 
The  memory  of  the  great  and  good  of  Earth, 
though  their  voices  have  long  since  joined  the 
chorus  of  Heaven,  still  vibrates  the  chords  of 
humanity,  tuning  them  to  harmony  and  peace. 
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And  the  watch  of  the  deck,  with  his  head  on  his  breast, 
Was  beginning  to  dream  tliat  another\s  is  pressed  ; 
When  the  looli-out  aloft  cried,  "  A  sail !  ho,  a  sail !" 
And  the  question  and  answer  went  rattling  like  hail : 
"  A  sail !  ho,  a  sail  1"    "  Where  away  ?"    "  No'th-no'th- 

west  I" 
"  Make  her   out  ?"     "  No,  your  Honor  !"     The    din 

drowned  the  rest. 

There,  indeed,  is  the  stranger,  her  first  in  these  seas, 
Yet  she  drives  boldly  on  in  the  teetli  of  the  breeze. 
Now  her  bows  to  the  breakers  she  steadily  turns  ; 
0,  how  brightly  the  light  of  her  binnacle  burns ! 
Not  a  signal  for  Saturn  this  rover  has  given ; 
No  salute  for  fair  Venus,  the  flag-star  of  heaven ; 
Not  a  rag  nor  a  ribbon  adorning  her  spars, 
She  has  saucily  sailed  by  "  the  red  planet  Mars ;" 
She  has  "doubled,"  triumphant,  the  cape  of  the  Sun, 
And  the  sentinel  stars,  without  firing  a  gun  ! 
Now,  a  fiag  at  the  fore  and  the  mizen  unfurled, 
She  is  bearing  right  gallantly  down  on  the  world  ! 
"  Helm  a-port!"     "  Show  a  light !"     "  She  will  run  us 

aground  !" 
"  Fire  a  gun  !"  "  Bring  her  to  !"    "  Sail  ahoy  !   Whither 

bound?" 

"  Avast !  there,  ye  lubbers  !     Leave  the  rudder  alone  : 
'Tis  a  craft  '  in  commission' — the  Admiral's  own : 
And  she  sails  with  sealed  orders,  unopened  as  yet. 
Though  her  anchors  she  weighed  before  Lucifer  set ! 
Ah !  she  sails  by  a  chart  that  no  draftsman  could  make. 
Where  each  cloud  that  can  trail,  and  each  wave  that  can 

break ; 
Where  each  planet  is  cruising,  each  star  is  at  rest, 
When  its  anclior  '  let  go'  in  the  blue  of  the  blest; 
Where  that  sparkling  flotilla,  the  Asteroids,  lie, 
Where  the  scarf  of  red  Morning  is  flung  on.  the  sky  ; 
Where  the  breath  of  the  sparrow  is  staining  the  air — 
On  the  chart  that  she  bears,  you  will  find  them  all  there ! 
Let  her  pass  on  in  peace  to  the  port  whence  she  came, 
With  her  trackings  of  fire  and  her  streamers  of  flame !" 


THE    NEW    CRAFT    IN    THE    OFFING    OF    HEAVEN. 
'TwAS  a  beautiful  night  on  a  beautiful  deep, 
And  the  man  at  the  helm  had  just  tallen  asleep, 
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MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 

1. — Against     removincf    the   bodies  from    Trinity 
Qmrchyard. 

[. — ]'TT7'E  protest  against  the  removal  of  this 
' '  ancient  cemetery,  as  monstrous  in- 
gratitude. There^  lie  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  this  Western  World,  There  lie  the 
founders  of  your  great  city^,  the  metropolis  of 
your  wide  republic — and,  not  unlikely,  the 
future  metropolis  of  the'"  world.  To  their  sa- 
gacity you  owe  this  location.  Yoxi  reap  where 
they  planted.  To  their  wise  forethought  you 
owe  your  wealth.  Are  there  any  here  so  un- 
gratefid  as  to  employ  that  very  ivealth  their 
foresight  enabled  you  to  acquire,  in  consum- 
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mating  this  foul  deed?  [" — ]  Will  you  wrench'^ 
them  from  their  graves,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  lands  to  which  they  guided  your  wandering 
feet  ?  Their  voices  cry^  to  you  from  the 
ground.  '"  In  return  for  the  rich  inheritance 
we  bequeathed  you — by  the  memory  of  our 
labor',  enterprise',  and  sufferings',  spare' — O 
spare  our  ashes!"  [*-^]  There,  too,  lie  those 
who  perished  in  the  defense  of  the  liberties 
you  now  enjoy.  Not  "  Village  Hampdens^ 
that  the  little  tyrant  of  the  field  withstood," 
but  Hampdens  of  a  nation,  and  who  coped 
with  a  mighty  foe — who,  animated  by  the 
same  principles,  resisted  unto  death  "  taxation 
without  representation,"  as  he  did  the  impo- 
sition of  ship-money.  A  monument  is  rising 
to  honor  their  memories.  [• — ]  It  has  ever 
been  the  policy  of  wise  governments  to 
honor  their  brave  defenders.  Hence  stars 
and  crosses,  medals  and  titles  to  the  living, 
and  monuments  to  the  dead.  [•"  — -]  These  are 
the  cheap  defenses  of  nations.  This  sent 
Kome's  conquering  eagles"  round  the  world', 
and  gave  to  Greece  the  deathless  names  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae.  It  is  a  wisdom 
in  which  of  all  people  we  are  most  deficient. 
But  the  marble  will  yet  rise  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  ;  and  the  granite  shaft  that 
towers  on  Bunker  Hill,  stands  like  a  guardian 
giant  in  that  hallowed  soil,  the  protector  alike 
of  the  living  and  dead ;  for  while  it  guards 
the  ashes  of  the  brave,  it  is  a  great  apostle 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  mighty  orator  will  preach 
on  in  silent  eloquence,  through  the  long  lapse 
of  centuries,  to  millions  yet  unborn — "  Thus 
does  a  grateful  country  honor  her  departed." 
And  that  stone  erected  over  the  ashes  of  your 
dauntless  Lawrence,  that  too  each  day  gives 
a  lesson  of  liberty  to  your  hardy  mariners, 
I  have  watched  the  sailor  as  he  gazed  on  it 
with  kindling  eye  and  flushing  cheek,  and  felt 
assured  he  learned  the  lesson  well ;  and  that 
when  his  country's  call  should  summon  to  the 
strife,  the  words  of  the  dying  hero,  there 
engraved,  would  fire  his  heart  and  rise'^  above 
the  roar  of  battle.  [•• — ]  But,  O,  how  would 
it  palsy  that  arm  and  freeze  that  heart,  if  I 
should  lead  him  where  your  soldiers  sleep, 
and  show^  him  how  a  great  city  and  nation 
honor  their  brave  defenders.  \Ent.'\  O,  spare 
me  the  details  of  what  would  blast  his  sight,  if 
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that  desecration  is  allowed.  Will  you  then 
permit  the  ashes  of  your  defenders  to  be  pro- 
faned' ■?  Is  it  gratitude'  1  Is  it  wisdom'  ? 
Will  you  not  give  them  six  feef  from  all  the 
soil  of  that  broad'^  land  they  died  to  save'  % 
The  prison  where  they  perished  stood  near 
where  they  rest.  The  grateful  Eomans  could 
not  condemn  Manlius  in  sight  of  the  capital 
he  bled  to  save.  Will  you  dishonor  the  re- 
mains of  your  gallant  dead  in  sight  of  the 
prison  where  they  pined  and  died'  ?  \Indigna- 
tion.J  Then,  are  republics  still  ungrateful — 
then,  is  gratitude  a  fiction,  and  patriotism  a 
pretense.  Then,  go  pluck  from  their  honored 
sanctuary  the  ashes*  of  your  Washington, 
your  Warren,  your  Sumpter,  and  your 
Marion,  and  give'  them  to  the  winds. 

2. — A  Plea  for  the  Sailor. —  William  Movntford, 

[* — ]  0,  THE  difference  between  sea  and 
land !  The  sailor  lives  a  life  of  daily,  hourly, 
momentary  risk,  and  he  reckons  it  by  voy- 
ages. He  goes  on  your  errands',  he  dares 
dangers  for  you',  he  lives  a  strange  life  for 
you.  Think  of  what  winter  is  at  sea.  [•■- — ^] 
Think  of  what  it  is  to  have  the  waves  dis- 
charge''^ themselves  on  a  ship,  with  a  roar  and 
a  shock  like  artillery.  Think  of  what  it  is  for 
a  sailor  to  be^  aloft  in  the  rigging,  holding  on 
by  a  rope,  wet  with  the  rain,  or  numbed  with 
the  cold,  and-with  the  mast  of  the  ship^  sway- 
ing with  the  wind  like  a  reed.  Think  of 
what  it  is  when  men  drop''  from  the  yard- 
arm'*  into  the  sea,  or  are  washed  from  the 
deck  like  insects.  Think  of  what  it  is,  day 
and  night,  without  rest  and  without  sleep,  to 
strive  against  a  storm, — against  the  might  of 
wind  and  waves — every  wave  a  mighty'"  ene- 
my to  surmount.  Think  what  it  is  to  strike'* 
on  a  rock', — to  shriek  but  once',  and  then, 
perhaps,  be  drowned.'^  Think  of  the  diseases 
that  come  of  hardships  at  sea.  [. — ]  Think 
of  what  it  is  to  be  sick  in  a  lazaretto — to  lie 
dying  iii  a  foreign  hospital.  Think  of  all  this, 
and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  think  rightly  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  sailor. 

Think  of  what  you  yourselves  owe  to  the 
sailor.  It  ;«  thi  ough  his  intervention  that  you 
are  possessed  of  those  comforts  that  make  of 
a  house  a  home.  Live  comfortably  you  can 
not, — live  at  all,  perhaps,  you  can  not, — unless 
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'seamen  will  expose  themselves  for  you,  risTc 
themselves  for  you,  and,  alas !  often,  very 
often,  drown, — drown  in  your  service,  and 
leave  widows  and  orphans  destitute.  O ' 
what  a  thought  it  is,  that,  so  often,  my  hap- 
piness comes  from  suffering  somewhere ! 
My  salvation  is  from  a  death  upon  a  cross. 
The  church  I  worship  in  has  every  one  of  its 
pillars  deep  founded  in  a  martyr's  grave. 
The  philosophy  that  delights  me  for  its  truth 
is  what  some  wise  man  had  first  to  learn  in 
bitterness.  My  comforts  are  mine^  many  of 
them,  through  other  men's  miseries.  Com- 
merce spreads  the  world'*  about  me  with 
blessings,  but  not  without  shipwrecks  from 
it  on  every  coast,  and  deaths  by  drowning 
every  day. 

Ah !  yes ;  to  beg  with  me,  to  plead  with 
me,  for  the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  mariner,, 
there  comes,  from  many  a  place  where  seamen 
have  died,  a  call,  a  prayer,  a  beseeching  voice  ; 
F—.^^] — a  cry  from  the  coast  of  Guinea' 
where  there  is  fever  evermore ;  a  cry  from 
Arctic  seas,  where  icebergs  are  death^ ;  a  cry 
from  coral  reefs,  that  ships  are  wrecked  on 
horribly  ;  a  cry  fi-om  many  a  foreign  city,* 
where  the  sailor,  as  he  dies,  speaks  of  his 
family,  and  is  not  understood;  a  cry  from 
mid-ocean'*,  where  many  a  sailor'  drops  into 
a  sudden  grave !  They  ask  your  help,  your 
charity,  for  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of 
those  who,  in  times  past,  have  gone  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  ! 

3. — Appeal  to  young  Men. — Rei).  J.  L.  Guyler. 
[. — ~\  During  the  next  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury the  moral  destiny  of  the  world  depends 
upon  the  youth  of  this   present  age.      The 
'  strong  hands  of  the  veterans  are,  one  by  one, 
palsied  by  the  touch  of  age.     The  voices  that 
have  rung  out  for  God  and  Truth  are  slowly 
passing*  into  the  harmonies  of  a  better  world. 
Upon  your  shoulders^  the  Ark  of  Eeform  is 
henceforth  to  rest.     In  your  hands  the  torch 
of  human  progress  is  to  be  borne  onward. 
The  God  of  Love  has  stood  by  the  temper- 
-  ance  reform  from  its  cradle,  and  has  guided  it 
onward  through  its  most  critical  periods.     To 
the  young  men  of  our  time  it  is  now  com- 
mitted both  as  a  trial  and  as  a  trust.     What 
.is  it  that  God  and  Humanity  demand  of  us  1 


What  is  the  great  question  for  our  practical 
solution?  Unless  we  greatly  err,  that  ques- 
tion simply  is — ^Shall  we,  by  Jehovah's  help, 
destroy  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  poisons,  or 
shall  they  destroy  us  ?  Shall  we'send  alcohol 
to  hi^  grave,  or  permit  him  to  send  a  myriad 
of  our'  comrades  to  their  own  ?  [•• — ~\  Shall 
we  consent  to  have  the  most  brilliant  intel- 
lects among  us  any  longer  extinguished  ? 
Shall  we  permit  the  fair  bride  of  to-day  to 
become  the  desolate  widow  of  to-morrow? 
Shall  we  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  nobles  of 
our  brotherhood  go  down^  to  darkness  and 
the  worm  1  Shall  we  suffer  this  monster  evil 
to  cast  its  hideous  shadow  athwart  the  rays 
that'*  fall  from  Calvary  itself,  or  shall  we, 
hand  in  hand,  join  in  the  struggle  against  it? 
The  destiny  of  millions  hangs  upon  our  an- 
swer. 

The  determination  of  this  question  demands 
great  plainness  of  speech,  as  well  as  earnest- 
ness in  action.  ["-^]  Let  us  learn  to  speak 
right  out.  The  press  that  is  silent  on  this 
topic  deserves  a  place  in  the  cellars'  of  Her- 
culaneum.  The  legislator  who  has  not  studied 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  seat  he  incumbers.  The 
orator  is  to  point  his  shafts,  the  voter  must 
aim  his  ballots,  and  the  philanthropist  direct 
his  prayerful  efforts  straight'  toward  this,  si,s 
the  grand  moral  question  of  the  age. 

Comrades  in  this  sublime  warfare  !  we  are 
compassed  about  with  a  great'*  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. Humanity  beckons  us  onward.  We 
tread  upon  the  dust'  of  heroes  as  we  advance. 
White-robed  Love,'*  floating  in  mid-air  before 
us,  leads  us  to  the  conflict.  The  shouts  of  the 
ransomed  are  in  our  tents  ;  and  the  voice  of 
praise  makes  music  amid  our  baimers. 

Let  us  press''^  forward  with  our  age. — Let 
us  wear  a  bright  link  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Let  us  lie  dowai  to  our  rest'  nearer 
the  goal  of  human  perfection.  Let  us  find  in 
our  toils  an  ever-exciting  stimulus — an  ever- 
fresh  delight.  So  shall  our  posterity  be 
cheered  by  that  sun  which  shall  shine  with 
a  seven-fold  lustei',  as  "the  light  of  seven 
days." 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  JOHN  HASTY  AND  CALEB  CAREFUL, 

John  [niending  his  kite].  There  it  goes — 
just  as  I  expected.  That  is  my  luck ;  if  I 
only  look  at  a  string  it  will  break.  I  wish  you 
would  mend  my  kite,  Caleb  ;  for  you  are  one 
of  the  lucky  ones.  Everything  passes  smooth- 
ly through  your  hands ;  but  if  I  only  touch  a 
thing — crack,  smash,  it  goes !  mother  says  that 
I  make  more  trouble  about  the  house  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  children ;  but  how  can  I  help 
it? 

Caleb.  Did  you  ever  try  to  help  it,  John  1 

John.  Try !  What  is  the  use  of  trying  1 
I  am  always  unlucky ;  for  only  yesterday,  as 
I  sat  down  to  the  table,  a  fish-hook  that  I  hap- 
pened to  have  in  my  pocket  caught  in  Susan's 
dress ;  I  gave  it  a  jerk,  and  tore  her  sleeve 
half  off,  knocked  over  the  castor,  salt-cellar, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else  ;  for  father  told  me 
to  leave  the  table,  and  so  I  lost  my  dinner. 

Caleb.  Lost  your  dinner  is  nothing  to  what 
you  will  lose,  John,  if  you  dash  through  the 
world  in  this  style.  I  see  your  new  garden 
rake  has  lost  five  teeth ;  how  did  that  happen  1 

Johfi.  How  did  that  happen?  Why  they 
were  extracted  all  at  once,  and  without  the 
use  of  chloroform  either.  As  I  was  raking,  it 
came  against  a  root  which  held  the  rake  fast. 
I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  felt  provoked,  so  I  gave 
it  a  sudden  pull,  and  out  came  the  teeth. 

Caleb.  And  the  beautiful  new  book  which 
your  uncle  Charles  gave  you,  has  several  of 
its  leaves  torn,  I  notice. 

John.  Well,  that  again  is  just  my  luck,  I 
found  some  leaves  that  had  not  been  trimmed, 
and  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  read,  and  my 
knife  would  not  cut ;  so  I  gave  it  a  twitch, 
and  tore  the  leaves.  You  see  1  am  unlucky, 
Caleb. 

Caleb.  Eeally,  John,  you  seem  to  have  a 
deal  of  trouble.  But  if  you  are  to  '•'•  jerk^'' 
"  twitch^''  and  "^mZZ,"  in  this  way,  you  will  not 
'  get  along  very  smoothly  in  the  world.  I  sin- 
cerely pity  you,  and  if  you  will  listen  to  me 
I  will  tell  you  two  little  words,  which,  if  duly 
regarded,  will  make  you  a  lucky  boy. 

John.  What  are,  they  %  If  two  words  can 
make  me  lucky,  I  ought  to  have  known  them 
before. 


Caleb.  It  is  not  too  late  now.  They  are 
simply  these :  "  Keep  cool !" 

John.  Keep  cool !  How  can  any  one  keep 
cool  when  every  thing  turns  upside  down  as 
soon  as  it  is  touched  %  If  you  were  as  un- 
lucky as  I  am,  Caleb,  you  would  have  to  get 
into  a  snow  bank  to  "  keep  cool." 

Caleb.  Why,  John,  you  seem,  to  be  a  little 
sportive ;  but  I  should  think  you  had  a  pretty 
good  substitute  for  a  snow  bank  last  Saturday, 
when  you  fell  into  the  mill-pond. 

John.  That  is  just  my  luck.  Any  other 
boy  might  have  skated  there  a  month,  and 
the  ice  would  never  have  thought  of  break- 
ing. But  it  is  just  as  I  told  you ;  let  me 
touch  a  thing,  and  —  crack,  smash,  it  goes. 
I  have  a  mind  to  fold  my  arms  and  do  noth- 
ing- 

Caleb.  You  say  that  other  boys  might  have 
skated  a  month  and  the  ice  would  never  have 
thought  of  breaking ;  but,  John,  it  is  not  for 
ice,  strings,  rakes,  and  knives  to  think ;  it  is 
for  those  to  think  who  have  received  from  God 
the  gift  of  reason,  and  must  render  an  account 
for  their  words  and  actions. 

John,  But  you  are  becoming  quite  as  seri- 
ous as  I  was  sportive.  I  did  not  think  you 
were  going  to  preach  a  sermon,  or  I  would 
have  given  you  another  text ;  for  I  am  tired 
of  being  called  careless,  impatient,  and  head- 
strong. 

Caleb.  I  have  no  doubt  your  friends  would 
like  a  new  text  and  a  new  subject.  Suppose 
you  were  to  give  theni  one  by  becoming  a 
considerate,  patient  boy. 

John.  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  reform : 
I  have  such  a  habit  of  doing  things  in  a  hurry, 
and  of  getting  out  of  patience  with  everything 
that  comes  in  my  way. 

Caleb.  Acquire  the  habit  of  thinking,  John  ; 
always  think  before  you  act.  Do  not  become 
discouraged  if  you  sometimes  fail.  Bad  hab- 
its are  not  overcome  at  once ;  you  must  per- 
severe, be  patient,  and  keep  cool. 

John.  Give  me  the  kite,  and  I  will  begin  by 
picking  out  the  knot.  Please  stand  by,  and 
see  if  I  can  keep  my  temper. 

Caleb.  There ;  bravely  done  !  John,  you 
will  be  a  philosopher  yet. 

John.  Hope  I  may.  Ha  !  ha !  How 
oddly  that  would  sound. 
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A  GREAT  revolution  has  been,  and  a  still 
greater  will  be  wrought  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  beautiful  little  iron  worker. 

In  the  main  aisle  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  just 
as  you  enter  the  Machine  Arcade,  are  sev- 
eral of  them  busily  at  work,  and  they  always 
.  attract  crowds  of  visitors.  In  some  of  the 
show  windows  in  Broadway,  you  may  often 
see  a  little  girl  or  boy  guidmg  their  rapid 
Inotions. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  all  seamstresses 
have  not  an  iron  frame  and  fingers  of  steel ; 
that  nobody  found  out  a  way  of  making  them 
without  souls  years  ago  ;  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered until  lately  that  human  nerves  and 
human  hearts  are  just  about  the  most  costly 
materials  one  can  possibly  employ  to  make  a 
seamstress  of! 

And  they  have  placed  the  iron  seamstress 
in  a  show  window,  in  the  midst  of  a  glory  of 
gas-light.  A  pretty  figure  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  would  have  made  in  a  show 
window  on  Broadway !  Better  where  they 
were — in  a  garret  or  cellar,  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  a  tallow  candle,  with  their  "  fingers 
weary  and  worn,"  and  their  "  eyelids  heavy 
and  red." 

"  Wanted,"  a  seamstress  that  has  neither 


heart  nor  soul ;  that  can  neither  feel  nor  fear 
frowns  or  frosts ;  that  neither  weeps  nor 
wearies.  That  was  the  want,  and  here  it  is 
supplied  at  last, — what  a  pity  we  must  say 
"  at  last," — and  if  successfiil  in  its  workings, 
it  will  not  be  the  rival  of  the  seamstress,  but 
her  most  powerful  champion — a  champion  of 
iron. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
introduction  of  a  good  machine  will  deprive 
people  of  the  labor  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. The  history  of  the  past  century  shows 
that  machinery  can  and  should  be  made  to  do 
all  the  tedious,  monotonous  work  which  would 
wear  out  the  bodies  of  mankind,  and  there  is 
still  work  enough  for  all. 


LIGHTLY   TREAD. 

Tho  Principal  of  tlie  Quincy  Grammar  School,  Boston, 
having  requested  his  pupils  to  write  an  imitation  of  the  song 
"  Lightly  Eow,"  the  next  morning  this  original  song  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion.   We  hope  it  will  bo  sung  in  hundreds  of  schools. 

Lightly  tread — 
Lightly  tread, 
So  our  teachers  oft  have  said. 
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Softly  go — • 

Softly  go, 
'Tis  the  laiv  we  know. 
Lightly  tread  the  echoing  floor, 
Lightly  shut  the  slamming  door. 

Lightly  all — 

Lightly  all. 
Let  our  footsteps  fall. 

Childhood  here — 

Childhood  here 
Comes  to  learn,  obey,  and  fear — 

Fear  the  wrong — 

Fear  the  wrong, 
This  our  strife  and  song. 
Thus  shall  love  and  filial  fear 
Mingle  with  our  studies  here. 

Pressing  on — 

Pressing  on. 
Youth  will  soon  be  gone. 

Far  away — 

Far  away, 
"We  may  run  and  jump  and  play, 

Laugh  and  shout — 

Laugh  and  shout, 
Childhood  ringing  out ; 
But  assembled  here  in  school, 
Let  us  all  obey  the  rule, 

Lightly  go— 

Lightly  go. 
Thus  our  love  we  show. 

Study  now — 

Study  now, 
Happy  hearts  and  healthy  brow, 

This  the  time — 

This  the  time. 
Now  in  youthful  prime. 
Wisdom,  goodness,  honor,  all, 
Childhood  to  obedience  call. 

Let  us  all — ■ 

Let  us  all 
^Listen  to  the  call. 

H.  Hamblin. 


STORY  OF  TASMAX. 

NTHONY  Van 

Dieman,.  Gover- 
nor of  Batavia, 
had  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was 
Maria.     As  she 
was     not    only 
charming      and 
accomplished,  but  also  the 
child   of  a  rich  papa,  who 
was    governor    of  the    Dutch   East  Indies, 


Maria's  image  was  impressed  on  many  a 
heart,  and  she  had  no  lack  of  suitors.  There 
were  great  men  among  them;  but,  with 
maiden-like  perversity,  Maria  most  favored  a 
poor  young  sailor — a  handsome,  dashing  fel- 
low, who  was  very  skillful  in  his  business,  but 
had  no  pockets,  or  no  use  for  any.  The  young 
sailor's  name  was  Abel  Jansen  Tasmau.  He 
was  devoted  to  Maria  heart  and  soul,  had  ex- 
changed pledges  with  her,  and  had  brought 
matters  to  so  serious  a  pass  that  the  proud 
father  determined  to  put  the  young  adven- 
turer quietly  and  courteously  out  of  sight ; 
the  doing  so  he  took  to  be  a  better  and  more 
fatherly  course  than  the  institution  of  a  great 
family  quarrel.  That  his  Maria  should  be- 
come Mrs.  Tasman,  he  knew  very  well  was  a 
thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of. 
Whoever  won  his  daughter  must  have  wealth 
and  a  patent  of  nobility.  She  was  no  fit  mate 
for  a  poor  sailor.  Tasman,  however,  could  be 
easily  dismissed  from  dangling  after  her. 

The  Batavian  traders  had  at  that  time  a 
vague  notion  that  there  was  a  vast  continent 
— an  unknown  austral  land  somewhere  near 
the  south  pole ;  and  Van  Dieman  determined 
to  send  Tasman  out  to  see  about  it.  If  he 
never  came  back  it  would  not  matter ;  but, 
any  rate,  he  would  be  certainly  a  long  time 
gone.  Van  Dieman,  therefore  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  and  gave  to  young  Tasman  the 
comnaand  of  it. 

Off"  the  young  fellow  set  in  the  year  1642 ; 
and  like  an  enamored  swain,  as  he  was,  the  . 
first  new  ground  he  discovered — a  consider- 
able stretch  of  land,  now  forming  a  very  well 
known  English  colony — he  named,  after  his 
dear  love.  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  put  Miss 
Van  Dieman's  Christian  name  besides  her 
patronymic,  by  giving  the  name  of  Maria  to 
a  small  adjoining  island  close  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  new  land.  That 
land — Van  Dieman's  land^we  have  of  late 
begun  very  generally  to  call  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Tasmania. 

Continuing  his  journey  southward,  the 
young  sailor  anchored  his  ships,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  in  a  sheltered  bay,  which  he 
called  Moodenare's  (Murderer's)  bay,  because 
the  natives  there  attacked  his  ships  and  killed 
three  of  his  men.     Traveling  on,  he  reached, 
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after  some  days,  the  islands  which  he  called 
after  the  three  kings,  because  he  saw  them  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany ;  and  then,  coming 
upon  New  Zealand  from  the  north,  he  called 
it,  in  a  patriotic  way,  after  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, Staten  Land  ;  but  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  it,  a  fine  bold  headland  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  strong  as  his  love,  he  entitled 
again  Cape  Maria — for  he  had  gone  out  re- 
solved, not  indeed  to  "carve  her  name  on 
trunks  of  trees,"  but  to  do  his  mistress  the 
same  sort  of  honor  in  a  way  that  would  be 
nobler,  manlier,  and  more  enduring. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage,  graced 
by  one  or  two  more  discoveries,  Tasman  came 
back  to  Batavia.  He  had  more  than  earned 
his  wife ;  for  he  had  won  for  himself  sudden 
and  high  renown,  court  favor,  rank,  and  for- 
tune. Governor  Van  Dieman  got  a  famous 
son-in-law,  and  there  was  no  cross  in  the  rest 
of  the  career  of  the  most  comfortable  married 
couple,  Abel  and  Maria.  Tasman  did  not 
like  another  journey  to  New  Zealand  ;  it  re- 
mained unvisited  imtil  1769,  when  it  was  re- 
discovered by  Captain  Cook,  who  very  quickly 
recognized  it  as  a  portion  of  the  land  that  had 
been  first  seen  by  the  love-lorn  sailor. 


HOW  INDIA-RUBBER  SHOES  ARE 
MADE. 

ONTRARY  to  the 
general  impres- 
sion, India  Rub- 
ber, in  the  process 
of  manufacturing, 
is  not  melted,  but 
is  passed  through 
heated  iron  rollers,  the  hea- 
viest of  which  weigh  twenty 
tons,  and  thus  worked  or  kneaded,  as  dough 
is  at  a  bakery.  The  rubber  is  nearly  all  pro- 
cured fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  in 
Brazil,  to  which  point  it  is  sent  from  the  in- 
terior. Its  form,  upon  arrival,  is  generally 
that  of  a  jug  or  pouch,  as  the  clay  molds  of 
that  shape,  which  they  repeatedly  dip  into  the 
liquid  caoutchouc,  until  a  coating  of  the  de- 


sired thickness  accumulates,  when  the  clay  is 
broken  and  emptied. 

The  rubber,  after  being  washed,  chopped 
fine,  and  rolled  to  a  putty-like  consistency,  is 
mixed  with  a  compound  of  metallic  substances, 
principally  white  lead  and  sulphur,  to  give 
it  body  or  firmness.  Those  sheets  designed 
for  the  soles  of  shoes  are  passed  under  rollers 
having  a  diamond  figured  surface.  From 
these  the  soles  are  cut  by  hand,  and  the  sev- 
eral pieces  required  to  perfect  the  shoe  are 
put  together  on  a  last  by  females.  The  nat- 
ural adhesion  of  the  rubber  joins  the  seams. 
The  shoes  are  next  varnished  and  baked  in  an 
oven  capable  of  holding  about  2000  pairs,  and 
heated  to  about  300  degrees,  where  they  re- 
main seven  or  eight  hours.  This  is  called 
the  "  vulcanizing  process,"  by  which  the  rub- 
ber is  hardened. 

A  large  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton 
flannel  is  used  to  line  shoes,  and  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  rubber  while  it  is  yet  in 
sheets.  Not  a  particle  of  any  of  these  mate- 
rials is  lost.  The  scraps  of  rubber  are  re- 
melted,  and  the  bits  of  cloth  are  chopped  up 
with  a  small  quantity  of  rubber,  and  rolled 
out  into  a  substance  resembling  pasteboard, 
to  form  the  inner  sole.  The  profits  of  this 
business  have  been  somewhat  curtailed,  of 
late,  by  the  prevailing  high  price  of  rubber, 
which  has  varied  within  a  year  from  twenty 
to  sixty  cents  per  pound.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  very  large.  A  species  of  rubber  shoe, 
lined  with  flannel,  is  extensively  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  as  a  substitute  for  the 
leathern  shoe. 

There  has  been  some  fear  lest  the  supply 
of  this  useful  article  should  not  equal  the  im- 
mense demand ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  trees  producing  it,  are  spread  in  vast  for- 
ests over  the  whole  northern  part  of  South 
America,  there  seems  to  be  no  cause  to 
fear  that  the  supply  will  fail.  The  banks  of 
the  mighty  Amazon  alone  produce  enough  to 
furnish  the  whole  world  for  centuries  to  come. 
No  doubt,  the  Indians  waste  large  quantities 
of  it ;  and  when  that  river  shall  be  better 
known,  and  navigated,  the  supply  of  India 
Rubber  will  be  constant  and  abiuidant. 
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GEN.  JACKSON  AND  THE  CLERK. 

¥HILE  General  Jackson  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  tormented  day 
after  day  by  visitors ;  he  gave  strict  directions 
to  the  messenger  at  his  door,  to  admit  only 
certain  persons  when  he  was  busy  with  State 
affairs.     In  spite  of  his  peremptory  orders, 
however,  the  attendant  bolted  into  his  apart- 
ment one  afternoon,  and  informed  the  General 
that  a  person  was  outside  who  claimed  to  see 
him — orders  or  no  orders.     "I  won't  submit 
to  this  annoyance,"  said  he ;  "  who  is  it  2" 
"  Don't  know,  sir." 
"  Don't  know !    What's  his  name  ?" 
*'  His  name  ?    Sir,  it's  a  woman !" 
"  A  woman.     Show  her  in,  James,"  said  the 
President,  wiping  his  face ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment there  entered  the  apartment  a  neatly 
clad  female,  past  the  middle  age,  who  advanced 
courteously  towards  the  old  gentleman,  and 
accepted  the  chair  proffered  her. 

"My  mission   to-day,  General,"    said   the 
lady,  "  is  a  novel  one,  and  you  can  aid  me." 
"  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  command  me." 
"  You  are  very  kind,  sir.     I  am  a  poor  wo- 
man, General " 

"  Poverty  is  no  crime,  Madam." 
"  No,  sir,  but  I  have  a  little  family  to  care 
for — I  am  a  widow,  sir ;  and  a  clerk  employed 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  your  adminis- 
tration, is  indebted  to  me  for  board  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  which  I  can  not  collect.  I 
need  the  money  sadly,  and  come  to  ask  if  a 
portion  of  his  pay  can  not  be  stopped  from 
time  to  time,  until  this  claim  of  mine — an 
honest  one.  General,  of  which  he  had  the  full 
value — shall  be  canceled." 

"  I,  really — Madam — that  is,  I  have  no  con- 
trol that  way.     "What  is  the  amount  V 
"Seventy  dollars,  sir — ^here  is  the  bill." 
"  Exactly  :  I  see.    And  his  salary,  Madam  ?" 
"  It  is  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year." 

"  And  not  pay  his  board  billj,?" 
"As  you  see,  sir,  this  has  been  standing 
for  five  months  unpaid.    Three  days  hence,  he 
■will  draw  his  monthly  pay ;  and  I  thought,  sir, 

if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to " 

"  Yes,  I  have  it.     Go  to  him  again  and  get 
his  note,  to-day,  at  thirty  days." 


"  His  note,  sir !     It  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written." 

"But  he  will  give  you  his  note — will  he 
not,  Madam  V 

"  O,  yes — he   would   be  glad   to   have  a 
respite  in  that  way,  no  doubt." 

"  That's  right,  then.  Go  to  him  and  obtain 
his  note,  at  thirty  days  from  to-day,  give  a 
receipt  in  full,  and  come  to  me  this  evening." 
The  lady  called  upon  the  young  man  for 
the  amount — at  which  he  only  smiled— and 
asked  him  to  give  her  his  note  for  it.  "To 
be  sure,"  said  he,  with  a  chuckle,  "  and  much 
good  may  it  do  you." 

"You'll   pay  it  when   it  falls  due,  won't 
you  1"  said  the  lady. 

"  0,  certainly,"  was  the  reply.  And  in  the 
evening  she  again  repaired  to  the  White  House 
with  the  note.  The  President  put  his  broad 
indorsement  on  the  back,  and  directed  her  to 
obtain  the  cash  for  it  at  the  bank.  In  due 
time  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  clerk  that  a 
note  signed  by  him  was  due  on  a  particu- 
lar day,  which  he  was  requested  to  pay.  At 
first  John  could  not  conceive  the  source  from 
whence  the  demand  could  come,  and  was  half 
resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  But  as  he 
passed  down  the  Avenue,  the  unpaid  board 
bill  suddenly  entered  his  head.  "  Who  has 
been  foolish  enough  to  help  the  old  woman  in 
this  business,  I  wonder,"  said  John  to  himself. 
"  I'll  go  and  see.  I'd  like  to  know  if  she  has 
really  fooled  any  body  with  that  bit  o'  paper !" 
and  entering  the  bank,  he  asked  for  the  note 
which  had  been  left  there  for  collection. 
"  It  was  discounted,"  said  the  teller. 
"  Discounted !  who  in  the  world  will  dis- 
count my  note?"  asked  John  amazed. 

"  Any  body,  with  such  a  backer  as  you've 
got  on  this." 

"  Backer !  Me — backer — who  ?" 
"  Here's  the  note ;  you  can  see,"  said  the 
teller,  handing  him  the  document;  and  on 
which  John  instantly  recognized  the  bold  sig- 
nature of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  "  Sold  truly  /"  exclaimed  John,  with 
a  hysteric  gasp,  drawing  forth  the  money — for 
he  saw  through  the  management  at  a  glance. 
The  note  was  paid,  of  course,  and  justice  was 
awarded  to  the  spendthrift  at  once,  for  his 
office  was  changed  to  one  of  smaller  salary. 
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MODERN  STYLE  OF  PIANO-FORTE  PLATING. 


MODERN  STYLE  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING. 

E  have  a  nice,  old- 
fashioned  aunt 
who  can  not  un- 
derstand, though 
she  has  been  a 
long  time  trying 
to,  why  young 
i]  ladies  are  alwaj^s  having 
music  lessons."  In  her 
day,  "  two  quarters,"  or  at  most  three,  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  that  most  expensive  ac- 
complishment ;  and  the  performer  was  then 
ready  to  play  quicksteps,  marches,  reels,  and 
more  latterly,  cotillions,  for  the  country 
round.  "  The  Battle  of  Prague"  was  the  test 
of  a  remarkable  execution ;  and  the  "  Storm 
Eondo,"  an  Alp  on  Alps  of  musical  perform- 
ance, which  few  had  the  daring  to  attempt. 
But  there  were  Scotch  ballads,  and  sweet 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  even  Italian  airs,  that  moved 
the  listener  to  sad  or  pleasant  reveries,  played 
with  feeling  and  expression  as  they  often 
were,  which  surpassed  the  triumphs  of  execu- 
tion, and  fatigued  neither  the  ear  nor  the 
attention. 

But  those  unsophisticated  days  have  passed. 
The  importation  of  European  pianists  has 
changed  the  current  of  taste,  and  especially 
since  the  thunders  of  De  Meyer's  impossibilities 
"  are  your  only  hearing."  Music  composed 
for  the  most  accomplished  masters  has  been 
republished,  and  is  attempted  on  all  sides  by 
amateurs,  who  give  all  the  noise  and  the  notes, 
it  is  true,  but  can  not  hope  to  attain  the  grace 
and  ease  which,  under  the  hands  of  the  com- 
posers, brought  pleasure  as  well  as  astonish- 
ment. They  can  not  condescend  to  play  a 
simple  air,  even  were  it  one  of  Rossini's ;  it 
is  so  draped  by  variations  and  muffled  by 
"movements,"  that  the  composer  himself 
would  scarcely  recognize  a  favorite  child,  in 
the  skipping,  tripping,  waving,  thundering 
production  which  it  has  been  educated  to. 
"0,  play  that  simple  air  again!"  is  a  song 
we  can  never  find  use  for  in  these  accom- 
plished days.  It  is  to  accomplish  all  these 
prodigies  of  execution  that  the  music-master 


is  so  constantly  "  abroad,"  and  fashionable 
young  ladies  give  so  much  time  and  exertion 
to  practice.  But  the  best  description  we  have 
ever  seen  of  their  efforts  we  quote  from  the 
clever  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  which,  like  the 
ruby  mouth  of  the  fairy  tale  princess,  is  ever 
dropping  pearls  of  sense  or  sentiment.  The 
young  lady  has  been  invited  to  play  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school : 

"  She  obeyed  with  prompt  politeness.  Her 
white  hands,  gemmed  with  jewels,  flew  over 
the  keys  like  winged  seraphs ;  they  bewil- 
dered the  eye  by  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments. The  instrument  thundered  ;  but  the 
thunder  was  so  continuous  tliat  there  was  no 
echo  !  '  The  contrast  will  come  by  and  by,' 
thought  the  disciple  of  the  old  school :  '  there 
must  be  some  shadow  to  throw  up  the  lights." 
' '  Thunder — crash — thimder — crash — drum 
— rattle — a  confused,  though  eloquent  run- 
ning backward  and  forward  of  sounds,  the 
rings  flashing  like  lightning  !  Another  crash 
— louder — a  great  deal  of  crossing  hands — 
violent  strides  from  one  end  of  the  instrument 
to  the  other — prodigious  displays  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  fair  performer — a  terrific 
shake  !  "  What  desperate  exertion  !"  thought 
the  general ;  "  and  all  to  produce  a  soulless 
noise."  Then  followed  a  fearful  banditti  of 
octaves — another  crash,  louder  and  more  pro- 
longed than  the  rest ;  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  triumphant  smile — a  smile  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  the  pause  of  an  opera-dancer 
after  a  most  wonderful  fironette. 

" '  Do  you  keep  a  tuner  in  the  house,  my 
dear  young  lady  1'  inquired  the  general. 

"  If  a  look  could  have  annihilated,  he  would 
have  crumbled  into  ashes." 

"  '  And  that  is  fashionable  music,'  he  con- 
tniued.  "  I  have  lived  so  long  out  of  Eng- 
land, only  hearing  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
and  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  I  was  not 
aware  that  noise  was  substituted  for  power, 
and  that  execution  had  banished  expression. 
Dear  me  ! — why,  the  piano  is  vibrating  at 
this  moment !  Poor  thing  !  How  long  does 
a  piano  last  you  ?" 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  young 
persons  to  acquire  a  graceful  and  correct 
style  of  playing  before  attempting  the  most 
difficult  pieces  !  e.  b. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  NEWS. 
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A  Dark  Day  Coming. — There  ■will  be  an  extraordi- 
nary eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  26th  of  May  next ;  such 
a  one  as  none  but  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  seen 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  great  eclipse 
of  1806,  since  which  there  has  been  none  resembling  it 
nearer  than  that  of  18S0,  when  eleven- twelfths  of  the 
sun  was  obscured. 


The  Population  of  Chicago,  in  1840,  4,579,  is  now 
60,662,  as  proved  by  the  census  lately  completed. 


The  people  in  the  region  of  Cape  Cod  ai'e  moving  to 
bring  before  the  Legislature  the  project  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  Cape  Cod  Bay  with  Buzzard's  Bay.  There 
is  only  about  half  a  mile  of  high  land  to  cut  through, 
and  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  map  will  see  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage.  It  would  save  a  day's 
sail  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  do  away  with 
the  dangerous  navigation  .round  the  Cape. 


Twenty-six  New  Planets  have  been  discovered 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  four  of  which  were 
first  obserTOd  in  1850,  and  eight  in  1852. 


A  Good  Eater. — The  daily  food  of  Hannibal,  the 
elephant  at  Herr  Driesbach's  menagerie,  consists  of  four 
hundred  pounds  of  hay,  and  three  bushels  of  oats.  He 
washes  this  enormous  quantity  of  provender  down  his 
tliroat  with  four  barrels  of  water.  Besides  his  regular 
meals,  he  receives  candies,  cakes  and  apples  from  visit- 
ors. He  is  the  largest  elephant  living,  and  about  forty 
years  old.     His  weight  is  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

"What's  in  a  Name. — The  G^reat  Britain,  six-masted 
steamer,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
Columbia,  Cunard  steamer,  was  wrecked  on  Seal  Island, 
a  barren  rock.  The  Britannia  steamer,  bearing  a  name 
which  should  "  rule  the  wave,"  was  overruled  by  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  where  she  foundered ;  and 
the  Great  Republic  has,  like  the  Republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  perished.  The  Ocean  Monarch,  and  tlie  Anglo 
Saxon,  haughty  names,  occupy  their  places  in  the  mourn- 
ful Diary  of  Lloyd's,  whose  motto  is,  "  Every  day  a  ship 
is  lost." 


The  Steaaiboat  Law  seems  to  havehad  a  very  good 
effect  in  preventing  accidents  from  explosions  and  other- 
wise. Tlie  whole  number  of  accidents  of  all  kinds,  to 
steamboats  during  the  year,  was  only  31.  There  were 
only  319  killed  and  158  wounded,  an  amount  much 
smaller  than  in  preceding  years. 


The  Czar,  it  is  reported,  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  be  the  only  neutral 
flag,  among  the  leading  powers,  before  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  present  Turkish  difficulty.  Every  steamer 
from  Europe  brings  intelligence  which  confirms  the  truth 


of  his  opinions.  Russia  has  rejected  evei-y  proposal 
made  by  various  nations  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  the 
gloomy  cloud  of  war  seems  to  be  slowly  setting  down 
over  the  whole  Eastern  world.  The  English  have  de- 
tained some  of  the  Cunard  steamers  for  conveying  troops, 
and  the  French  are  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
war.     Later  news,  however,  favors  peace  again. 


Judah  Touro,  well  known  throughout  this  countiy  for 
his  benevolence,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Januaiy  18th. 
His  fortune  is  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars, and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  bequeathed  to  public 
institutions.  He  was  the  man  who  gave  $10,000  to 
complete  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 


Dried  Currants  are  not  cun-ants  at  all,  but  small 
grapes  of  the  Corinth  species  ;  and  the  word  by  which 
they  are  known  is  a  corruption  of  "  Corinth."  Thus 
says  Professor  Mapes  of  the  Working  Farmer.   ' 


Jenny  Lind — ^was  possessed,  as  the  editor  of  the  iV. 
Y.  Musical  World  has  been  reliably  informed,  of  about 
$250,000  before  leaving  this  country.  $100,000  of  this 
sum  went  to  establish  public  schools  in  Sweden.  $50,- 
000  more  went  to  various  charities.  The  $100,000  re- 
maining are  so  invested  as  to  yield  her  now  but  about 
$4,000  a  year. 

More  than  two  millions  of  boys  in  the  United  States 
are  now  attending  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  country. 


The  Copyright  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  drawn  up  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  has 
been  registered  in  the  Senate. 


The  Celebration  of  "Washington's  Birth-Day  has 
excited  more  interest  this  year  than  for  several  years 
past ;  wliich  shows,  that  even  in  these  days  of  progress 
and  hurry,  our  people  do  not  forget  their  early  history, 
or  the  great  Founder  of  our  Republic. 


The  First  National  Poultry  Shotvt  in  this  country 
was  held  at  Barnum's  Museum  during  the  latter  part  of 
February.  It  was  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  eveiy 
variety  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  Ac, 
beside  rabbits,  terrier  dogs,  <fec. 


The  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  whicli  has  presented 
a  somewhat  duU  aspect  lately  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  visitors,  and  the  removal  of  many  works  of 
ai-t,  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  great  exhibition  of 
1854,  which,  it  is  said,  will  surpass  the  previous  one. 
We  hope  that  many  of  our  young  fi-iends  who  couldnot 
see  it  then  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DESK 
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TT  is  interesting  to  hear  those  who  have  not  a  dollar 
J-  at  stake  in  society,  and  who  have  beggared  their 
own  fcimilies,  going  into  lamentations  about  the  ruin 
■which  will  follow  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
No  mtire  drunkards  made,  families  beggared,  or  paupers 
to  support.  Who  can  help  going  into  mourning  over 
the  thought  of  such  a  calamity  ? 

The  "  Illustrated  Composition  Book"  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  by  about  the  time  our  subscribers  receive 
this  number  of  The  Schoolmate.  It  is  a  beautiful  quarto 
book  of  letter-sheet  size,  containing  80  pages  of  the  best 
quality  of  writing  paper.  It  has  a  large  number  of 
ependid  engravings  from  original  drawings,  with  eight 
or  ten  subjects  for  compositions  to  each.  There  are  also 
several  pages  of  directions  for  composition  writers. 
Address  all  letters  to  A.  R.  Phippea 

How  TO  Pass  through  Smoke. — In  the  course  of 
an  inquest  in  London,  lately,  Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  fact  that  if  persons  in  a  house  on  fire,  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  apply  a  damp  cloth  or  hand- 
kerchief to  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  they  could  effect  a 
passage  through  the  densest  smoke ;  but  the  surest  way 
would  be  to  envelop  the  head  and  face  completely  in 
the  damp  cloth. 

Bad  "Writing. — The  superintendent  of  a  railroad 
wi'ote  a  letter  to  a  man,  warning  him  to  remove  a 
building  that  was  somewhat  on  the  gi'ounds  of  the 
Company,  but  he  could  not  read  a  word  of  the  letter  in 
consequence  of  its  being  written  in  a  shocking  bad 
hand,  nor  could  any  one  else  read  it.  The  man  used 
the  letter  as  a  free  pass  on  the  railroad  a  year  before 
the  real  purport  of  it  was  dkcovered. 

MARCH    WINDS. 

Q.  "Wliy  is  the  north  wind  generally  cold  ? 

A.  Because  it  comes  from  the  polar  regions,  over 
mountains  of  snow  and  seas  of  ice. 

Q.  Why  are  north  winds  generally  dry  ? 

A.  Because  they  come  from  colder  regions,  and  being 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  our  climate,  absorb  moisture 
from  every  thing  they  touch. 

Q.  Why  are  south  winds  generally  warm  ? 

A.  Because  they  come  over  countries  warmer  than 
our  own,  where  they  are  much  heated. 

Q.  Why  are  winds  which  blow  over  a  vast  body  of 
water  generally  rainy  ? 

A.  Because  they  come  laden  with  vapor ;  if,  there- 
fore, they  meet  the  least  chill,  some  of  the  vapor  is  de- 
posited as  rain. 

Q.  Why  is  the  rising  sun  in  summer  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  a  breeze  ? 

A.  Because  the  heat  of  the  sun  stops  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  earth,  and  warms  its  surface. 


ENIGMAS. 
I  am  composed  of  nineteen  letters. 
My  11,  7,  17,  18,  is  one  of  the  United  States. 
"    13,  5,  17,  2,  14,  6,  3,  13,  is  a  town  in  Connecticot. 
"    14,  8,  10,  12,  13,  is  a  town  in  Blinois. 
"    13,  7,  4, 17,  14,  16,  is  a  state  in  Europe. 
"    2,  5,  19,  14,  1,  is  a  town  in  India,  Persia. 
"    2,  9,  15,  12,  13,  is  a  lake  in  the  United  States. 
My  whole  makes  rae  free.  h.  t. 


I  am  composed  of  eighteen  letters. 
My  3,  14,  9,  1,  11,  is  a  piece  of  furniture. 
"    1,  5,  16,  6,  is  a  beast  of  the  forest. 
"    2,  4,  is  a  preposition. 

"  7,  8,  14,  15,  is  an  animal  that  children  play  with. 
"  10,  11,  17,  13,  2,  6,  15,  is  a  great  help  sometimes. 
"    12,  18,  11,  is  a  grain. 

My  whole  is  an  aspiring  structure.  w.  b. 


PROBLEM. 
A  traveler  called  at  a  tavern  and  said  to  the  land- 
lord. If  you  will  give  me  as  much  money  as  I  now 
have,  I  will  spend  sixpence  with  you.  He  did  so.  Tlie 
traveler  then  went  to  another  tavern  and  did  the  same 
thing,  and  then  to  the  third  tavern,  and  did  likewise, 
and  then  was  entirely  out  of  money.  How  much 
had  he  when  he  entered  the  first  tavern  ?         g.  j.  t. 


ANSWERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
The  Grammatical  Puzzle  Answered. — 1.  Right  is  an 
adjective ;  wheel  with  wright  forms  a  compound  noun  : 
write  is  a  verb ;  and  the  other  right  is  a  noun,  as  is  also 
rite. — 2.  The  first  that  is  an  adjective  pronoun;  the 
second  that  is  a  noun ;  the  third  that  is  a  relative  ;  the 
fourth  that  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  and  the  fifth  thai 
is  a  noun. — 3^  Meet  is  a  verb,  so  is  mete,  to  measure ; 
meat  is  a  noun,  and  meet  (proper)  is  an  adjective. — 4. 
What !  is  an  interjection ;  what  is  a  compound  relative; 
and  lohat?  is  a  compound  interrogative  pronoun. — 5. 
Pare  is  a  verb ;  pair  and  pear  are  nouns. 

H.  F.  Martin. 


ARITHMETICAL    QUESTIONS. 

1.  From  Jan  10th,  to  Dec.  18th,  in  a  bissextile  year, 
the  time  is  342  days.  The  interest  of  $600.00,  at  4^ 
per  cent,  for  1  year,  is  $27.00,  which,  divided  by  366 
days,  is  .7377+  interest  for  one  day ;  and  multiplied  by 
342  days  =  $25,229+.  Add  $600.00,  and  the  amount 
is  $625,229+. 

2.  Form  a  geometrical  series,  having  the  first  term 
$4,  the  second  $12,  the  third  $36,  and  for  the  fourth 
$108  :  add  them  together,  and  it  gives  $160,  which  is 
the  sum  that  he  lost.  The  first  tune  he  played  he  lost 
$4,  and  the  last  time  $108. 


FIEST  LESSONS  IN  MUSIC. 
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FIRST   LESSONS   IN   MUSIC;  OR,    LEARNER'S   MUSICAL    HAND-BOOK. 

PART  SECOND— CHAPTER  III. 

ON    THE    TRIPLET,    ACCENTS,    &C.,    &C. 

T.  What  is  a  Triplet  ? 

S.  It  a  musical  license ;  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule. 

T.  Explain  this  licensed  exception  to  a  gen- 
eral rule  ? 

S.  In  the  previous  chapters  of  these  Lessons, 
we  have  learned  that  the  note  of  the  highest 
value  is  equal  to  two  notes  of  the  next  highest, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  note  of  the  very  shortest 
duration  ;  for  instance,  a  whole  note  is  equal 
to  two  half  notes;  one  half  note  is  equal  to 
two  4th  notes ;  one  4th  note  is  equal  to  two 
8th  notes;  one  8th  note  is  equal  to  two  16th 
notes  ;  one  16th  note  is  equal  to  two  32d 
notes.  This  rule  is  arbitrary,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  that  of  the  Triplet. 

T.  In  what  does  the  Triplet  differ  from  the 
general  rule. 

S.  A  Triplet  is  a  group  of  three  notes,  which 
is  considered  by  license  to  be  only  of  equal 
value  to  07ie  note  of  the  next  highest  denomi- 
nation, or  to  two  notes  of  the  same  value.  For 
instance,  in  the  following  examples,  the  three 
half  notes  are  considered  only  of  equal  value 
to  the  one  whole  note. 


This  is  a  whole  note  Triplet. 

T.  Does  this  rule  apply  to  the  half,  quarter, 
and  the  other  notes  ? 

S.  Yes.  The  following  examples  show  the 
half  and  the  quarter  Triplet,  the  8th  and  the 
I6th  Triplet. 


±.-zntMzM: 


-  ^     — '^^^^ r^*^ "I 


T.  What  is  Accent  in  music  ? 

S.  It  is  an  emphasis,  or  stress,  given  to  cer- 
tain  portions  in  every  measure  in  music. 

T.  On  what  part  of  the  measure  does  the 
accent  or  emphasis  occur  ? 

S.  On  the  first  note  of  every  measure,  and 
in  every  species  of  time. 

T.   What  is  the  effect  of  this  accent  ? 

S.  It  marks  the  measure  distinctly,  and 
gives  a  character  to  the  music,  which  would 
be  always  tame  and  spiritless,  without  it. 
Besides,  it  is  the  natural  impulse  to  emphasize 
the  first  note. 

T.  Are  there  other  accents  besides  that  on 
the  first  note  ? 

S.  Yes.  There  are  subordinate,  or  lesser 
accents.  In  the  following  example,  simple 
measure,  there  is  but  one  marked  emphasis. 


Or  in  the  following  : 


0-^ 
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T.  What  other  accents  are  there  ? 

S.  In  compound  measures,  there  are  the 
larger  and  smaller  accents,  which  the  follow- 
ing examples  will  show. 


i 


fc#^^ 


ptfc:^ 


^-f-± 


&5g^ 


Sje^ 


In  the  following  example,  there  are  three 
accents,  but  the  smallest  one  is  very  light : 


T.  In  the  Third  Chapter,  First  Part,  of  the 
*'  First  Lessons  in  Music,"  you  explained 
how  the  notes  of  different  value  are  written  so 
as  to  express  musical  ideas.  Can  you  explain 
the  system  ? 

S.  All  music  is  divided  into  small  parts, 
of  equal  length,  called  Measures,  made  by 
upright  lines,  called  Bars,  running  across  the 
staff. 

T.  How  are  these  "  parts  of  equal  length  " 
marked,  or  stated  ? 

S.  By  signs,  or  figures,  placed  immediately 
after  the  clef  marks. 

T.  Are  these  signs  or  figures  called  Time  ? 

S.  No.  They  only  express  the  value  of 
the  note  or  notes  in  every  measure. 

T.  What  then  is  Time  ? 

S.  Time,  or  tempo,  in  music,  means  the 
various  degrees  of  fast  and  slow. 

T.  How  do  you  know  when  a  piece  of 
music  is  fast  or  slow  ? 

S.  By  certain  words  or  sentences  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  music,  or  at  any 
other  part,  when  a  change  of  time  occurs. 

T.  Do  you  know  these  words,  or  sentences  ? 

S.  Yes. 

T.  What  is  the  slowest  movement  in  music? 

S.  The  words  for  the  slowest  movement 
are  Grave  and  Largo. 

T.  What  is  the  next  degree  ? 

S.  Lar-ghet-to  and  Lento,  not  so  slow  as 
Grave  and  Largo,  but  still  slow,  and  rather 
dragging. 


T.  The  next  degree  ? 

>S'.  Adagio,  slow,  but  full  of  soul  and  ex- 
pression. 

T.  The  next  degree  ? 

<S.  Andantino,  faster,  gently  moving  on- 
ward, and  Andante,  still  faster,  but  gentle 
movement. 

T.  The  next  degrees  ? 

S.  Allegretto,  a  lively  movement,  and  Alle- 
gro, still  quicker,  and  more  lively. 

T.  The  next  degrees  of  movement? 

iS.  Presto,  and  the  last  and  fastest  move- 
ment. Prestissimo. 

T.  In  singing  or  playing,  how  do  you 
mark  the  parts  of  each  measure  ? 

S.  By  counting  or  heating  the  divisions  of 
each  measure. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  counting  or 
beating  the  divisions  of  each  measure  ? 

S.  Common  time,  the  value  of  a  whole 
note  in  each  measure,  can  be  counted  in  2,  4, 
or  8  ;  if  marked  Presto,  it  would  be  counted, 


i 


u (2- 


If  marked  Andante, 


If  marked  Largo, 


12345678 
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T.  Do  the  same  rules  apply  to  other  mea- 
ires  ? 
S.  Yes.     In  3-4  measure,  we  should  count, 
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Or  thus : 


ANDANTE. 
1 


Or  thus ; 


1234    5    6      123456 


In  6-8  measure,  we  should  count  thus 


^^^Ei 


fr-^H-Jl 


^^-=s 


Or 


ANDANTINO. 


12    3      4    5    6      13    3      4    5    6 


=P— #-'5i-»-t=^ 


T.  How  do  you  beat  the  measures  ? 

S.  By  motions  of  the  hand. 

T.  Explain  them. 

S.  The  motions  are,  first,  down ;  then  to 
the  left;  next  to  the  right;  and  lastly,  up  ; 
making  the  following  figure  : 


3.     Up. 


1. 

Down 


This  is  four  beats  in  a  measure.  If  there 
are  only  two  beats  in  a  measure,  the  beats 
would  be  doum,  and  up  : 


2 


If  there  are  eight  beats  in  a  measure,  the 
following  motions  are  used  :  half  doiun,  down  ; 
half  left,  left ;  half  right,  right ;  half  up,  up. 

T.  How  do  you  beat  three  in  a  measure  ? 

iS.  The  beats  are,  down,  right,  up  ;  or  down, 
left,  up  ;  thus : 


Up. 


Up. 


or   eJ». 


Right. 


Left. 


T.  How  do  you  beat  six  in  a  measure  1 
S.    If  in   3-4    measure,  ■  thus  :    half  down, 
down  ;  half  left^  left ;  half  up,  up.     If  in  6-8 
measure,  as  follows  :  half  doion,  doion,  left ; 
half  Tight,  right;  up. 


END  OF  PART  SECOND. 
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Words  by  A.  B.  PHIPPEW. 
Slowly  and  Sadly. 

rzifeir— ~rr— N 


Music  by  HENRT  C.  WATSOW. 


Minore. 


1.  Wailing  winds  !  no  long  -  er  weep ;  Cease  the  wither'd  leaves  to  heap ;  Winter   cold    is 

2.  Stor-my  March  !  I    love  jou  well,  Tho'  your  tempests  rude  -  ly  swell,  Yet  they  ring    a 

3.  AU  your  thirs  -  ty  winds  may  drink  From  the  snow-pool's  i  -  cy  brink.  Till  the   chilling 


it: 


V 


# 


:A 


Gaily,  Allegretto. 
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not  a  -  sleep :  He  has 
part  -  ing  knell  To  the 
wa  -  ters   shrink  From     the 


fled.  See      the     bloom-ing  Spring  ad  - 

cold.  While  your   stor  -  my    trump    is 

land.  Then    your  breath  no     long  -  er 


:t^ 


lE^^^^^mm 


"T : 
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vane  -  ■  ing,  Laughing  hours  a  -  round  her  danc  ■ 
sound-  ing,  Health  and  joy  our  homes  sur- round 
fear     -   ing,  Flow'r  and  verdure    bright     ap  -  pear    ■ 


— ^- 


:-Jszri± 


'Si 
f-Et 


_^_L 


ing,  Birds  and  flow  -  ers  bright  -  ly 
ing,  Set  our  youth  -  ful  pul  -  ses 
ing.  All     the  face        of     Na   -    ture 


,j — ^ — i — ^ — .J — fi — ^ — J — J. — J — ^ — p—J — ^ — * — ' — 
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glanc  -  ing,  Bright-ly  glane  -  ing  Round  her  head  ! 
bound- ing,  Set  them  bound -ing,  Fiee  and  bold! 
cheer  -  ing,     Flow'r  and    ver  -  dure   Bless    thy hand ! 


u 


i)\),  kigljt  anil  \)^^  €\)M)mir 


Written  for  the  Schoolmate  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  BOWERS. 


Allegretto  con  spirito. 


Music  by  HENRY  O.  WATSON. 


1.  Oh!  bright    and    hap  -  py 

2.  On,   on     -    ward,  let      this 

3.  When  far        a  -  way    from 


t^ 


-i»-#» 


^i^-^ 
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scenes    of      child-hood,  How    ye     flit 
be  our    mot  -  to,    On  -  ward  we 

school    in       fut  -  ure,  We      our    feet 


a  -  way, 
will  go — 
shall     turn ; 


Time  quick  -  ly  speeds  us 
In  pleas  -  ant  paths  of 
We'll  not       for  -  get      our 


—f- 


t=5=i 
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on         to    manhood, Youth  is  but  a     sum-mer's  day:  Let    us   then      im -prove      the 

wis  -    dom  fol -low,  Where fra- grant  flow  -  ers     gi'ow:  Bu  -  sy   bees,     we'll   toil,      nor 

faith  -  fill  teacbers,  Nov  their  wor-thy  prft  -  cepts   spurn  :      Prompt  and  di    -      li  -  gent        in 


H— ^ — * — ^ — ^ — H — « — « — s — ^ — h«-T — »- 


-i — ? 

gold  -  en  hours,  Stu 

cease  our  la    -    bor.  Till 
du   -  ties  ev  -    er      Is 


dy  while  we  may, 
an  am  -  pie  store, 
our     fu    -  ture     rule, 


In  the  hid  -  den  cells  of 
Mind's  ca  -  pa  -  cious  hive  has 
Thus  we'll  prove  we   don't      for  - 


m 


--?- 


T»- 
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"oh,  beight  and  happy  childhood. 


A  tempo. 


Rail.    --------------    A  tempi 


-* — ^— 3-1— N- 


mem'ry  dai  -  ly,  Honey  drops  of  Knowledge  lay. 
du  -  ly  treasur'd  Of  the  sa-ered  sweets  of  lore, 
get    our  teachers,  Nor  the  hap-py  days  of  school. 


Oh,  bright  and  happy     days    of  childhood, 


,1=1: 


^=it=i 


Colia  voce.    - 


k — # 


^^ 


#S:   -S-    -♦.-* 
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A  tempo. 
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How  ye  flit     a  -  way,  Time  quickly  speeds  us    on     to  manhood,  Youth  is  but  a  summer's 


CHORUS.    Joyfully 


TJp-wardon   the   hill    of  Science  We  will  press  our    way.  Bid 

pES^H^g3^Eg=tE^^g=^t:'^ffE^'tS^ 
£iz;=:?=^=f=b— ==^^t|;-^ _  _^_t  _._  -^— -^- 

I      I      I      r      I- — 'I   u 
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-  ery  lit  -  tie     ill     de  -  fiance,  And  strive  to  improve  each     day. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series. — No.  VI.    Accent. 

THE  three  words,  accent,  emphasis,  and  ex- 
pression, are  somewhat  alike  in  meaning ; 
the  definition  of  the  three  together  is :  the 
force  of  voice  with  which  certain  syllables, 
words,  and  phrases  are  uttered.  Accent  is 
applied  to  syllables  only ;  emphasis  to  syl- 
lables and  words ;  and  expression  to  syllables, 
words,  and  sometimes  phrases. 

Every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable 
must  have  accent ;  that  is,  one  of  those  syl- 
lables must  be  pronounced  with  more  force 
than  the  others.  In  the  following  words  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  : 

1.  Interest,  durable,  generous. 

In  the  next  three  the  second  syllable  is  ac- 
cented : 

2.  Advantage,  examine,  foundation. 

Here  are  three  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable : 
ca  8.  Below,  above,  resist. 

Words  of  many  syllables  have  one  forcibly 
accented,  and  another,  sometimes  two  others, 
with  a  secondary  accent,  as  in  these  two 
words : 

i.  Incomprehensibility,  indivisibility. 

The  greatest  accent  in  each,  is  on  the  syl- 
lable, bil;  yet  you  will  see  that  Ae?i  in  the  first 
and  vis  in  the  second  word  are  also  slightly 
accented. 

The  accent  of  the  syllables  of  a  word 
always  remains  the  same,  or,  if  in  some  it  is 
changed,  it  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  you  Avill  see  by  pronouncing  the  words  in 

Vol.  III.— 11 


the  next  example,  first  accenting  the  first 
syllable,  and  then  the  second. 

5.  Contest,  desert,  object. 

There  are  no  rules  by  which  you  can 
always  know  what  part  of  a  word  is  accented, 
therefore  you  must  depend  on  your  dictionary, 
on  the  pronunciation  of  educated  persons,  and 
on  your  own  constant  practice,  to  perfect 
yourself  in  distinct  and  forcible  accent. 

Correct  and  firm  accentuation  will  give  to 
your  style  that  clearness  and  vivacity  which 
nothing  else  can  impart  to  it. 

Emphasis  and  expression  will  be  spoken  of 
in  the  next  lesson. 


LIFE  Ii\  NEBRASIA. 

OW  that  Con- 
gress, the  politi- 
cians, and  the 
people,  are  talk- 
ing of  Nebraska, 
it  may  be  inter- 
•  esting    for    our 

readers  to  accompany  us 
to  the  territory  itself,  and 
see  where  and  what  it  is,  who  inhabit  it,  or 
Life  in  Nebraska. 

In  visiting  this  unorganized  territory,  upon 
which  there  is  now  so  much  dispute,  we 
must  first  go  by  any  route  we  choose  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Here  we  will  take  a  steam- 
boat,  and  float  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  river.  We  land  here, 
and  are  in  the  region  called  Nebraska.  If  we 
were  pleased  to  take  another  steamboat,  we 
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could  go  up  the  Kansas  river,  or  nearly  west 
toward  the  interior. 

But  let  us  prefer  rather  to  continue  our 
voyage  up  the  Missouri,  still  by  steamboat, 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  We  are  now  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  or  the  Nebraska, 
which  means  "  Shallow  Bottom."  It  is  rightly 
named,  for  though  it  is  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide,  it  is  generally  very  shallow,  and 
steamboats  pass  up  its  waters  for  only  forty 
miles.  By  this  river  Col.  Fremont  passed 
much  of  the  way,  on  his  route  to  California 
and  Oregon  in  1842.  In  his  journals  of  his 
two  expeditions,  there  is  probably  more  infor- 
mation on  Nebraska  than  can  be  obtained 
from  all  other  books. 

We  find  Nebraska  to  be  a  vast  region.  By 
the  late  computation  it  is  estimated  at  480,000 
square  miles,  or  a  region  that  would  make 
more  than  sixty  States  as  large  as  Massachu- 
setts. If  organized  as  proposed  by  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Douglass,  now  pending  in  Congress,  it 
will  be  somewhat  smaller,  as  it  now  embraces 
much  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  Indian 
Territory, 

We  find  the  northern  part  of  Nebraska  as 
cold  as  New  England ;  the  interior  as  cold  as 
the  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
southern  portion  with  something  of  the  mild- 
ness of  Virginia.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference;  Nebraska  is  more  Asiatic  in  its 
climate  and  general  features.  There  are  vast 
prairies,  high  table-lands,  thousands  of  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rivers  of  almost  in- 
terminable length.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  highest  peaks 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  A  large 
portion  of  the  great  American  desert  is  in  this 
territory ;  here  many  an  emigrant,  bound  for 
California,  has  lain  down  to  die,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger. 

The  soil  of  Nebraska  is  mostly  fertile,  the 
geological  formation  being  that  of  limestone 
and  sandstone,  which  always  indicates  a  good 
soil.  It  must,  in  the  future,  become  a  fine 
farming  region.  Already  many  young  farmers 
of  our  country  have  their  eyes  upon  it,  and 
will  be  bending  thither  their  steps  as  soon  as 
Congress  passes  a  bill  organizing  the  terri- 
tories. 

But  who  inhabit  Nebraska  1     Indians,  and 


hardly  any  but  Indians.  It  is  their  grandest 
hunting  ground,  and  it  is  supposed  that  from 
75,000  to  85,000,  or  about  one-sixth  part  of 
all  the  Indians  that  yet  remain  in  the  United 
States,  roam  over  its  prairies  and  table-lands, 
pass  their  canoes  over  its  waters,  pursue  game 
by  rivers,  and  over  mountains,  and  wage  war 
one  upon  another.  Here  are  Christian  In- 
dians, so  called,  such  as  the  Delawares,  Stock- 
bridges,  &c. ;  here  are  the  wild  and  warlike 
Sioux  and  Pawnee  Indians,  that  delight  in 
scenes  of  blood ;  here  roam  the  Mandans,  the 
Crows,  and  Blackfeet ;  the  Assiniboines,  the 
Aricarees,  and  the  Gros  Ventres.  Our  civili- 
zation has  driven  them  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  soon  another  wave  of  civilization  will  push 
them  westward,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  expected 
that  they  will  be  fitted  to  become  a  part  of  the 
body  politic,  and  to  be  duly  represented  in 
Congress. 

Hunting  the  buffalo  is  the  great  pursuit  of 
the  wild  Indians  of  Nebraska,  and  their  great- 
est source  of  profit.  Their  skins  they  sell  to 
the  fur  traders ;  but,  alas !  the  buifalos  are 
becoming  scarce  under  the  influence  of  the 
many  rifles  that  are  aimed  at  them.  What 
will  they  do  when  they  are  gone'?  They 
must  become  civilized  and  till  the  soil,  as  the 
Christian  Indians  now  do,  and  with  considera- 
ble success,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics. 

These  Indians,  less  than  3,000  in  number, 
that  live  under  the  Fort  Leavenworth  agency, 
north  and  south  of  the  Kansas  river,  cultivate 
more  than  4,000  acres.  From  these  acres, 
they  raised  in  a  single  year,  80  bushels  of 
corn,  2,690  of  wheat,  12,000  of  oats,  and 
100,000  melons  of  all  kinds.  They  have 
large  numbers  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  live 
like  happy  and  independent  farmers. 

Of  whites,  permanently  living  in  Nebraska, 
there  are  but  few,  and  these  are  either  mili- 
tary men  stationed  at  some  of  the  forts,  or 
Indian  agents,  or  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  various  religious  denommations  of  the 
States.  It  is  true,  there  are  always  more 
or  less  white  travelers  passing  to  California, 
to  Oregon,  or  to  Utah,  or  New  Mexico,  or  re- 
turning from  thence,  which  gives  no  incon- 
siderable variety  to  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
confined  there.     Indeed,  it  is  now  stated  that 
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a  newspaper  is  immediately  to  be  printed  at 
Old  Fort  Kearney,  and  that  a  post-office  is 
to  be  established  only  forty  miles  from  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  emigrants,  who  may  write 
home  fi-om  that  point,  that  "  they  have  gone 
so  fir,  safe  and  sound,  or  otherwise,  and  that 
they  hope  to  realize  their  golden  dreams 
soon."  A  newspaper  and  a  post-office — two 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  our  modern 
civilization — are  now  to  put  forth  their 
strength  in  what  is  to  be  the  great  heart  of 
America. 

Other  wild  animals,  besides  buffalos, 
abound  in  Nebraska.  There  are  the  swift 
antelope,  elk,  deer,  prairie  dogs,  w^ild  horses, 
and  occasionally  a  grizzly  bear  crosses  the 
path  of  the  traveler.  The  prairie  dog  is  allied 
to  the  marmot.  They  abound  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  living  by  the  hundreds  together, 
under  ground. 

Col.  Fremont  and  party  dug  for  one  in 
their  journey,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
him.  These  dogs  are  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit  or  wood-chuck.  Their  bark  is  sharp, 
like  that  of  a  small  dog. 

If  the  emigrant  is  hungry,  he  mounts  his 
horse  and  gives  chase  to  a  herd  of  buflfalo,  to 
try  if  he  can  shoot  one,  for  the  dinner  of  him- 
self and  party.  He  chooses  to  kill  a  oow, 
rather  than  a  bull,  if  he  can,  as  her  meat  is  more 
tender.  If  there  is  not  enough  of  the  Kit  Carson 
about  him  to  follow,  and  lay  prostrate  a  buffalo, 
he  tries  his  hand  at  a  deer,  an  antelope,  or  a 
good  turkey.  There  is  no  want  of  wild  meat 
to  the  emigrant,  the  mere  traveler,  or  the 
resident,  if  he  has  the  skill  to  take  it. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  prairies  of  this 
region  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
flowers :  on  a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  truly 
enchanting  to  the  beholder.  The  rose  is  abun- 
dant there,  as  is  the  sunflower.  A  botanist 
accompanied  Fremont  in  both  his  expeditions, 
and  in  his  book  are  given  the  scientific  as 
well  as  the  popular  names  of  multitudes  of 
Nebraska  plants. 

This  region  is  not  heavily  timbered  ;  still, 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  trees,  among  which 
are  most  of  those  that  abound  among  ourselves. 
The  cotton-wood  tree  is  abundant  upon  the 
rivers. 

The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  yet  we  read 


of  no  complaints  of  drought.  Fremont,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  weather,  has  re- 
corded sixteen  clear  days  in  the  summer  in 
succession,  which  is  a  record  that  could  be 
hardly  made  of  any  New  England  weather. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Nebraska  ? 
If  it  teems  with  life  now,  it  is  the  life  of  wild  . 
animals,  wild  Indians,  wild  flowers,  wild  vege- 
tation of  all  kinds.  There  are  reptiles  in 
abundance,  and  musquitoes,  that  the  traveler 
has  a  powerful  knowledge  of  There  are  now 
magnificent  rivers,  oceans  of  unoccupied  land, 
great  deserts,  a  whole  territory,  a  wide  waste, . 

But  all  this  is  soon  to  be  changed.  Steam- 
ers are  to  fly  over  her  waters,  and  the  cars 
over  her  lands.  Instead  of  the  red  men,  shall 
be  white  men ;  instead  of  wild,  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  hum  of  the  spindle  shall  be  heard 
upon  her  waterfalls.  From.  Nebraska  shall 
spring  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  from  these 
other  States  as  good,  t<^<3  trust,  as  any  now 
belonging  to  the  \]r.ion,  and,  we  hope,  as  in- 
telligent, as  prosperous. 

No  wonde-r  that  the  organization  and 
peopling  of  such  a  vast  region  makes  some 
stir,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for  the 
future  inhabitants  of  this  region  may  control 
the  destinies  of  this  country  to  the  latest  time. 
The  people,  far  separated  from  both  oceans, 
and  having  but  few  rivers  that  are  at  all 
navigable,  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  if  they  start  right,  may  be  as 
happy  and  independent  as  any  people  in  the 
country. 


A  DIALOGUE, 

SHOWING    HOW    TO    OBTAIN     IDEAS    FOR    COMPO- 
SITIONS. 

F  you  wish  to  in- 
crease your  stock 
of  ideas,  you  must 
study,  think,  and 
observe       every- 
thing around  you. 
people  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  useful  informa. 
tion :  others,  though  they  have 
eyes,  might  as  well  keep  them  shut ;  for  they 
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make  very  Uttle  use  of  them  for  their  own 
improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Young  persons  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
topics  of  conversation  when  left  unrestrained 
to  themselves.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  write  what  is  called  a  conversation, 
they  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Tliis  arises 
from  no  inability  to  form  ideas,  nor  from  want 
of  words  to  express  them  ;  but  rather  from  a 
vague  apprehension  that  something  is  required 
of  them  which  they  have  never  done  before, 
and  to  which  they  know  not  how  to  address 
themselves.  The  cultivation  of  the  habits  of 
observation  will  help  them  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, especially  if  they  be  informed,  that  the 
art  of  writing  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
expressing  with  the  hand,  in  signs  which  present 
themselves  U^  the  eye,  that  which  with  their 
voice,  they  convey  to  the  ears  of  others.  In 
other  words,  that  hi  their  early  attempts  at 
writing  composition,  tVey  may  write  down  in 
letters  what  they  would  say  to  their  com- 
panions in  their  common  conversations. 

To  cultivate  the  habits  of  o'bservation  the 
following  dialogue,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin 
is  presented  ;  with  the  recommendation  to  the 
young  student,  that  he  should  read  it  carefully, 
in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  use  his  eyes 
aright,  and  attentively  observe  what  passes 
before  them. 

THE  TUTOR  AND  HIS  PUPILS. 

£i/es  and  no  Eyes ;   or,   the  Art  of  Seeing. 

"  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walk- 
ing this  afternoon  ?"  said  a  tutor  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  at  the  close  of  a  holiday. 

Robert.  I  have  been  to  Broom-heath,  and 
so  round  by  the  windmill  upon  Camp-mount, 
and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river- 
side. 

Tutor.  Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round. 

Robert.  I  thought  it  very  dull,  sir;  I 
scarcely  met  with  a  single  person.  I  would 
much  i-ather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike 
road. 

Tutor.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  was 
your  object,  you  would,  indeed,  have  been 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did 
you  see  William  1 

Robert.  We  set  out  together,  but  he  lagged 


behind  in  the  lane,  so  I  walked  on  and  left 
him. 

Tutor.  That  was  a  pity.  He  would  have 
been  company  for  you. 

Robert.  O,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping 
to  look  at  this  thing  and  that !  I  would  rather 
walk  alone.  I  dare  say  he  is  not  gone  home 
yet. 

Tutor.  Here  he  comes.  Well,  William, 
where  have  you  been  ? 

William.  O,  the  pleasantest  walk  !  I  went 
all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up  to  the  mill  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among  the 
green  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Tutor.  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert 
has  been  taking,  and  he  complains  of  its  dull- 
ness, and  prefers  the  high-road. 

William,.  I  wonder  at  that,     I  am  sure  I 
hardly  took  a  step  that  did  not  delight  me, 
and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief 
full  of  curiosities. 

Tutor.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  what  amused  you  so  much.  I  fancy 
it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

William.  I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane 
leading  to  the  heath,  you  know,  is  close  and 
sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made 
ttie  best  of  my  way.  However,  I  spied  a 
curious  thing  enough  in  the  hedge.  It  was 
an  old  crab-tree,  out  of  which  grew  a  great 
bunch  of  Something  green,  quite  different  from 
the  tree  itself.     Here  is  a  branch  of  it. 

Tutor.  Ah !  tViis  is  a  mistletoe,  a  plant  of 
great  fame  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Druids  of  old  in  their  religious  rites  and  in- 
cantations. It  bears  a  very  slimy  white  berry, 
of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  Avhence  the 
Latin  name,  Viscus.  .  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  do  not  grow  in  the  ground  \j  a  root  of 
their  own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other 
plants;  whence  they  have  been  humorously 
styled  parasitical,  as  being  hangers  on,  or  de- 
pendents. It  was  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak 
that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

William.  A  little  further  on,  I  saw  a  green 
woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree  and  run  up  the  trunk 
like  a  cat. 

Tutor.  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the 
bark,  on  which  they  live.  They  bore  holes 
with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  and 
do.  much  damage  to  the  trees  by  it. 
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William.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are ! 
Tutor.  Yes;  they  have  been  called,  from 
their  color  and  size,  the  English  Parrot. 

William.  When  I  got  upon  the  open  heath, 
how  charming  it  was  !  The  air  seemed  so 
fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free 
and  unbounded!  Then  it  was  all  covered 
with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never 
observed  before.  There  were  at  least  three 
kinds  of  heath,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  hand- 
kerchief here,)  and  gorse,  and  broom,  and 
bell-flower,  and  many  others  of  all  colors,  of 
which  I  will  beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the 
names. 

Tutor.  That  I  will,  readily. 
William.  I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that 
were  new  to  me.  There  was  a  pretty  gray- 
ish one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping 
about  some  great  stones  ;  and  when  he  flew, 
he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above  his 
tail. 

Tutor.  That  was  a  wheat-ear.  They  are 
reckoned  very  delicious  birds  to  eat,  and  fre- 
quent the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  som^e 
other  counties,  in  great  numbers. 

William,  There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings 
upon  a  marshy  part  of  the  heath,  that  amused 
me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of 
them  kept  flying  round  and  round,  just  over 
my  head,  and  crying  pewit  so  distinctly,  one 
might  almost  fancy  they  spoke.  I  thought  I 
should  have  caught  one  of  them,  for  he  flew 
as  if  one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often 
tumbled  close  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  I  came 
near,  he  always  contrived  to  get  away. 

Tutor.  Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in, 
then !  This  was  all  an  artifice  of  the  bird 
to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest;  for  they 
build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  their  nests 
would  be  easily  observed,  did  they  not  draw 
off"  the  attention  of  intruders  by  their  loud 
cries  and  counterfeit  lameness. 

William.  I  wish  I  had  known  that,  for  he 
led  me  a  long  chase,  often  over  shoes  in  wa- 
ter. However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  falling 
in  with  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were  cut- 
ting and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel ;  and  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  talk  with  them,  about  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  the  turf,  and  the  price  it  sells 
at.  They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never 
saw  before — a  young  viper,  which  they  had 


just  killed,  together  with  its  dam.  I  have 
seen  several  common  snakes,  but  this  is  thicker 
in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  they 
are. 

Tutor.  True.  Vipers  frequent  those  turfy, 
boggy  grounds  pretty  much,  and  I  have  known 
several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

William.  They  are  very  venomous,  are 
they  not? 

Tutor.  Enough  so  to  make  their  wounds 
painful  and  dangerous,^  though  they  seldom 
prove  fatal, 

William.  Well — I  then  took  my  course 
up  to  the  windmill  on  the  mount.  I  climbed 
up  the  steps  of  the  mill,  in  order  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  country  round.  What  an  ex- 
tensive prospect !  I  counted  fifteen  chur-ch 
steeples ;  and  I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses 
peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
and  plantations  ;  and  I  could  trace  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  all  along  the  low  grounds, 
till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge  of  hills.  But 
I  '11  tell  you  what'  I  mean  to  do,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave. 

Tutor.  What  is  that  % 

William.  I  will  go  again,  and  take  ♦with 
me  Gary's  country  map,  by  w^hich  I  shall 
probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the 
places. 

Tutor.  You  shall  have  it,  and  I  will  go  with 
you,  and  take  my  pocket  spying-glass. 

William.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that. 
Well — a  thought  struck  me,  that,  as  the  hill 
is  called  Camp-mount,  there  might,  probably, 
be  some  remains  of  ditches  and  mounds,  with 
which  I  have  read  that  camps  were  surrounded. 
And  I  really  believe  I  discovered  something 
of  that  sort  running  round  one  side  of  the 
mount. 

Tutor.  Very  likely  you  might.  I  know 
antiquaries  have  described  such  remains  as 
existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Ro- 
man, others  Danish,  We  will  examine  them 
further  when  we  go. 

William.  From  the  hill  I  went  straight 
down  to  the  meadows  below,  and  walked  on 
the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  river. 
It  was  all  bordered  with  reeds,  and  flags,  and 
tall  flowering  plants,  quite  different  from  those 
I  had  seen  on  the  heath.  As  I  was  getting 
down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard 
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something  plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It 
was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it  swim  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  go  into  its  hole.  There 
were  a  great  many  dragon-flies  all  about  the 
stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have 
got  him  here  in  a  leaf.  But  how  I  longed  to 
catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over  the 
water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  down 
into  it !  It  was  all  over  a  mixture  of  the  most 
beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange 
color.  It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  thrush, 
and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short 
tail. 

Tutor.  I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was 
— a  kingfisher,  the  celebrated  halcyon  of  the 
ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told. 
It  lives  on  fish,  which  it  catches  in  the  man- 
ner you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes  in  the  banks ; 
aad  is  a  shy,' retired  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far 
from  the  stream  which  it  inhabits. 

Willimn.  I  must  try  to  get  another  sight 
at  him,  for  1  never  saw  a  bird  that  pleased  me 
so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little  brook, 
'  till  it  entered  the  river,  and  then  took  the 
path  that  runs  along  the  bank.  On  the  oppo- 
site •side,  I  observed  several  little  birds  run- 
ning along  the  shore,  and  making  a  piping 
noise.  They  were  brown  and  white,  and  about 
as  big  as  a  snipe. 

Tutor.  I  suppose  they  were  sand-pipers, 
one  of  the  numerous  fkmily  of  birds  that  get 
their  living  by  wading  among  the  shallows, 
and  picking  up  worms  and  insects. 

William.  There  were  a  great  many  swal- 
lows, too,  sporting  i;pon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  that  entertamed  me  with  their  mo- 
tions. Sometimes  they  dashed  into  the  stream ; 
sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quick- 
ly, that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them. 
In  one  place,  where  a  high,  steep  sand-bank 
rose  directly  above  the  river,  I  observed  many 
of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with  which  the 
bank  was  bored  full. 

Tutor.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  small- 
est of  our  four  species  of  swallows.  They  are 
of  a  mouse-color  above,  and  white  beneath. 
They  niake  their  nests  and  bring  up  their 
young  in  these  holes,  which  run  a  great  depth, 
and  by  their  situation  are  secure  from  all 
plunderers. 

William.  A  little  farther,  I  saw  a  man  in  a 


boat,  who  was  catching  eels  in  an  odd  way. 
He  had  a  long  pole  with  broad  iron  prongs 
at  the  end,  just  like  Neptune's  trident,  only 
there  were  five  instead  of  three.  This  he 
pushed  straight  down  into  the  mud,  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  river,  and  brought  up  the 
eels  sticking  between  the  prongs. 

Tutor.  I  have  seen  this  method.  It  is  called 
spearing  of  eels. 

Willia7n.  "While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a 
heron  came  flying  over  my  head,  with  his 
large  flapping  wings.  He  alighted  at  the 
next  turn  of  the  river,  and  I  crept  softly  be- 
hind the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had 
waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  his  long  legs 
would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his 
neck  drawn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream. 
Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as  quick  as 
lightning  into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish, 
which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him  catch  an- 
other in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took 
alarm  at  some  noise  I  made,  and  flew  away 
slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he 
settled. 

Tutor.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for 
herons  build  upon  the  loftiest  tree  they  can 
find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like 
rooks.  Formerly,  when  these  birds  were 
valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  many 
gentlemen  had  their  heronries^  and  a  few  are 
still  remaining. 

William.  I  think  they  are  the  largest  wild 
birds  we  have. 

Tutor.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread 
of  wing,  but  their  bodies  are  comparatively 
small. 

William.  I  then  turned  homeward  across 
the  meadows,  where  I  stopped  awhile  to  look 
at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying 
about  at  no  great  distance.  I, could  not  tell, 
at  first,  what  to  make  of  them  ;  for  they  rose 
all  together  from  the  ground,  as  thick  as  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  black  cloud,  hovering  over  the  field. 
Afl;er  taking  a  short  round,  they  settled  again, 
and  presently  rose  again  in  the  same  manner. 
I  dare  say  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

Tutor.  Perhaps  so ;  for,  in  the  marshy  coun- 
tries their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as  to  break 
down  whole  acres  of  reeds  by  settling  on 
them.     This  disposition  of  starlings  to  fly  in 
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close  swarms  was  remarked  even  by  Homer, 
who  compares  the  foe  flying  from  one  of  his 
heroes,  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring,  dis- 
mayed at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

William.  After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I 
crossed  the  cornfields  in  the  way  to  our  house, 
and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl-pit.  Look- 
ing into  it,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  sides  a  cluster 
of  what  I  took  to  be  shells ;  and,  upon  going 
down,  I  picked  up  a  clod  of  marl  which-- was 
quite  full  of  them  ;  but  how  sea-shells  could 
get  there  I  can  not  imagine. 

Tutor.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise, 
since  many  philosophers  have  been  much  per- 
plexed to  account  for  the  same  appearance. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  great  quantities 
of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals  even  in 
the  bowels  of  high  mountains  very  remote 
from  the  sea. 

William.  I  got  to  the  high  field  next  to  our 
house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  I  stood 
looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What  a 
glorious  sight !  The  clouds  were  tinged  with 
purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shades 
and  hues,  and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue 
to  a  fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how  large 
the  sim  appears,  just  as  it  sets !  I  think  it 
seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it  is  overhead. 

Tutor.  It  does  so ;  and  you  may  probably 
have  observed  the  same  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

William.  I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  ? 

Tutor.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depend- 
ing upon  principles  which  I  can  not  well  ex- 
plain to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch 
of  science.  But  what  a  nurriber  of  new  ideas 
this  afternoon's  walk  has  afforded  you !  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  found  it  amusing  ;  it  has 
been  very  instructive,  too.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Robert  1 

Robert.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not 
take  particular  notice  of  them. 

Tutor.  Why  not  ? 

Robert.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care 
about  them  ■  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
home. 

Tutor.  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you 
had  been  sent  on  a  message  ;  but,  as  you  only 
walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  sought  out  as  many  sources  of 


it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is ;  one  man  walks 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
another  with  them  shut ;  and  upon  this  differ- 
ence depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge 
the  one  acquires  above  the  other.  I  have 
known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  could  tell  you  nothing 
but  the  signs  of  the  tippling-houses  they  fre- 
quented in  the  different  ports,  and  the  price 
and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  Channel  with- 
out making  some  observations  useful  to  man- 
kind. While  many  a  vacant,  thoughtless 
youth,  is  whirled  throughout  Europe,  without 
gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street 
for,  the  observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you^ 
then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of  your 
eyes ;  and  you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were 
given  you  to  use. 
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ON  the  17th  of  Feb.,  says  the  Palmer  Mas- 
sachusetts Journal,  a  chest  came  ashore 
at  West  Falmouth,  in  which  was  some  valua- 
ble clothing  and  a  small  tuck  bible,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  was  pasted  the  folh^wing 
lines : — 

"  A  parent's  blessing  on  her  son, 

Goes  with  this  holy  thing: 
The  love  that  would  retain  the  one, 

Must  to  the  other  cling  ; 
Eemember,  'tis  no  common  toy, 

A  mother's  gift — remember,  boy  !" 

A  daguerreotype  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  bo 
the  mother  of  the  owner  of  the  chest,  was  also 
found.  The  word,  "Boston,"  written  with 
chalk,  was  upon  the  chest,  which  is  painted 
light  blue.  No  name  nor  any  initials  were' 
found.  What  a  tale  does  this  bible  tell !  It 
was  the  gift  of  a  mother  to  her  son,  who  had  '• 
left  her  to  encounter  the.  perils  of  the  ocean. . 
Will  not  the  verse  found  in  the  bible  convey 
to  that  anxious  mother  the  fate  of  her  absent 
boy — tell  her  that  he  has  found  a  grave  in  the 
deep,  deep  sea  ? 
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A  STRANGE  story,  called  "The  Little 
Savage,"  tells  the  adventures  of  a  little 
boy  left  by  some  sailors  on  a  small,  rocky 
island  in  the  Pacific  where  he  grew  up  alone, 
subsisting  on  the  eggs  and  flesh  of  birds. 
Fishes,  seals,  and  birds  were  the  only  animals 
he  had  ever  seen. 

One  day  some  shipwrecked  sailors  landed  on 
this  island,  and  cruelly  left  the  wife  of  a  mis- 
sionary, named  Reichardt,  when  they  went 
away.  This  kind  lady  took  care  of  the  "  Little 
Savage,"  and  taught  him  many  things. 

They  had  some  pleasant  excursions  about 
their  island  home;  for  the  boy  was  anxious  to 
find  some  animal.  He  finally  found  a  most 
terrible  fellow,  as  you  will  see  by  his  own 
description : — 

"  We  had  discovered  a  natural  hollow  which 
lay  so  low  that  it  was  quite  hid  till  we  came 
close  to  it,  when  we  had  to  descend  a  deep 


declivity  covered  with  shrubs.  At  the  bottom 
was  a  soil  evidently  very  productive,  for  we 
found  trees  growing  there  to  a  considerable 
hight,  that  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
shrubby  plants  that  grew  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  We  called  this  spot  the  Happy  Val- 
ley, and  it  became  a  favorite  resting-place. 

"  I  remember,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  we 
had  made  our  dinner  after  having  been  seve- 
ral hours  employed  in  seeking  for  plants,  of  ' 
which  we  had  procured  a  good  supply,  and 
the  remains  of  our  meal  lay  under  a  great 
tree,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  which 
we  had  been  resting  ourselves. 

"  It  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  sea. 
Abundance  of  curious  plants  grew  about  the 
place,  and  Mrs.  Reichardt  had  wandered  to  a 
little  distance  to  examine  all  within  view. 

"  I  was  peering  into  the  trees  and  shrubs 
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around  to  discover  a  new  comer.  I  had  wan- 
dered in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by 
my  companion,  and  was  creeping  round  a 
clump  of  shrubs,  about  twenty  yards  off,  in 
which  I  detected  a  chirping  noise,  when  I  heard 
a  loud  scream. 

"  I  turned  sharply  round  and  beheld  Mrs. 
Reichardt,  evidently  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
running  towards  me  with  prodigious  swiftness. 
She  had  dropped  her  umbrella  and  her  stafl', 
her  cap  had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  her 
long  hair,  disarranged  by  her  sudden  flight, 
streamed  behind  her  shoulders. 

"  At  first  I  did  not  see  any  thing  which  could 
have  caused  this  terrible  alarm ;  but  in  a  few 
seconds  I  heard  a  crushing  among  a  thicket  of 
shrubs  from  which  she  was  running,  as  if  some 
heavy  weight  was  being  forced  through  them  ; 
and  presently  there  issued  a  most  extraordi- 
nary monster.  It  came  forward  at  a  quick 
pace,  its  head  erect  above  ten  feet,  its  jaws 
wide  open,  from  the  midst  of  which  there 
issued  a  forked  tongue  which  darted  in  and  out 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Its  body  was 
very  long,  and  thick  as  an  ordinary  tree ;  it 
was  covered  over  with  bright  shining  scales 
that  seemed  to  have  different  colors,  and  was 
propelled  along  the  ground  infolds  of  various 
sizes,  with  a  length  of  tail  of  several  yards 
behind.  Its  eyes  were  very  bright  and  fiei^ce. 
Its  appearance  certainly  accounted  for  my 
companion's  alarm. 

" '  Fly  !'  she  cried  in  accents  of  intense  ter- 
ror, as  she  rushed  toward  me,  '  fly,  or  you 
are  lost !' 

"She  then  gave  a  hurried  glance  behind 
her,  and  seeing  the  formidable  monster  in  full 
chase,  she  just  had  power  to  reach  the  spot  to 
which  I  had  advanced,  and  sunk,  overpowered 
with  terror,  fainting  at  my  feet. 

"  My  first  movement  was  to  step  across  her 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  passage 
of  the  monster  ;  and  m  an  erect  posture,  with 
my  bow  drawn  tight  as  I  could  pull  it,  I 
waited  a  few  seconds  till  I  could  secure  a  good 
aim,  for  I  knew  every  thing  depended  on  my 
steadiness  and  resolution. 

"  On  came  my  prodigious  antagonist,  mak- 
ing a  terrible  hissing  as  he  approached,  his 
eyes  flashing,  his  jaws  expanded  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  swallow  me  at  a  mouthful,  and  the 


enormous  folds  of  his  huge  body  passing  like 
wheels  over  the  ground,  crushing  the  thick 
plants  that  came  in  their  way  like  grass. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  in  ray  heart  I 
felt  a  strange  sinking  sensation,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  our  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in 
giving  the  monster  a  mortal  wound,  and  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  seemed  to  afford  me 
the  resolution  I  required. 

"  He  was  close  behind,  and  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  tree  under  which  we  had  dined,  and 
I  was  about  twenty  yards  from  it.  Directly 
his  head  darted  round  and  in  front  of  the  tree, 
making  a  good  mark,  I  let  fly  the  arrow  direct, 
as  I  thought,  for  his  eye,  hoping,  by  penetrat- 
ing his  brain,  to  settle  him  at  once.  But  as 
he  moved  his  head  at  that  moment,  the  arrow 
went  into  his  open  jaws,  one  of  which  it  pene- 
trated, and  going  deep  into  the  tree  behind, 
pinned  his  head  close  to  the  bark. 

"  As  soon  as  the  huge  creature  found  himself 
hurt,  he  wound  his  enormous  body  round  the 
trunk,  and  with  his  desperate  exertions,  swayed 
the  great  tree  backwards  and  forwards,  as  I 
would  have  done  one  of  its  smallest  branches. 
Fearful  that  he  would  liberate  himself  before 
I  could  save  my  senseless  companion,  as  quick 
as  possible  I  discharged  all  my  arrows  into 
his  body,  which  took  effect  in  various  places. 
His  exertions  then  became  so  terrible,  that  I 
hastily  snatched  up  Mrs.  Reichardt  in  my 
arms,  and  with  a  fright  that  seemed  to  give 
me  supernatural  strength,  I  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  the  shortest  way  to  our  hut.  Fortu- 
nately, before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile,  my  com- 
panion came  to  her  senses,  and  was  able  to 
continue  her  flight. 

"  We  got  home  at  last,  half  dead  with  fa- 
tigue and  fright ;  nevertheless  the  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  barricade  all  the  entrances.  We 
left  loop-holes  to  reconnoiter ;  and  there  we 
sat  for  hours  after  our  arrival,  waiting  the 
monster's  approach  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  We  did  not  go  to  sleep  that  night.  We 
did  not,  either  of  us,  go  out  the  next  day.  The 
next  night  one  watched  while  the  other  slept. 
The  second  day  my  courage  had  so  far  I'e- 
turned,  I  wanted  to  go  and  look  after  the  con- 
stant subject  of  our  conversation.  But  Mrs., 
Reichardt  dissuaded  me. 

"  She  told  me  it  was  an  enormous  python, 
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or  serpent  of  the  boa  species,  that  are  com- 
mon in  the  northern  coast  of  America.  Prob- 
ably it  had  been  brought  to  the  island  on  a 
drifted  tree,  and  being  so  prodigious  a  reptile, 
the  wounds  it  had  received  were  not  likely  to 
do  it  much  harm,  and  it  would  be  no  doubt 
lurking  about,  ready  to  pounce  upon  either  of 
us  directly  we  appeared. 

"  On  the  third  day,  nothing  having  occurred 
to  increase  our  alarm,  I  determined  to  know 
the  worst ;  so  I  got  by  stealth  out  of  the  house, 
and,  armed  with  a  fresh  bow,  a  good  supply 
of  arrows,  a  hatchet  slung  at  my  side,  and  my 
x'^.merican  knife — with  my  mind  made  up  for 
another  conflict  if  necessary — I  crept  stealthily 
along,  with  my  eyes  awake  to  the  slightest 
sound,  till  I  approached  the  scene  of  my  late 
unequal  struggle. 

"  I  must  own  I  began  to  draw  my  breath 
rather  rapidly,  and  my  heart  beat  more  quick- 
ly, as  I  came  near  the  place  where  I  had  left 
my  terrible  enemy.  To  my  extreme  surprise 
the  python  had  disappeared.  There  was  the 
tree  still  standing,  though  its  foliage  and 
branches  strewed  the  ground,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  bark  was  ground  to  powder.  At  the 
base  of  the. trunk  was  a  pool  of  blood,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  bark,  broken  arrows,  leaves, 
and  mold.  The  reptile  had  escaped.  But 
where  was  he  1  Not  altogether  without  anx- 
iety I  began  to  look  for  traces  of  his  retreat ; 
and  they  were  easily  found.  With  my  arrow 
ready  for  immediate  flight,  I  followed  a  stream 
of  blood  that  was  still  visible  on  the  grass, 
and  led  from  the  tree,  accompanied  by  un- 
mistakable marks  of  the  great  serpent's  pro- 
gress, in  a  direct  line  to  the  sea.  There  it 
disappeared. 

"  When  I  discovered  this,  I  breathed  again. 
There  was  no  doubt,  if  the  monster  survived 
the  conflict,  he  was  many  miles  away,  and 
was  not  likely  to  return  to  a  place  where 
he  had  received  so  rough  a  welcome.  It  may 
readily  be  believed  I  lost  no  time  in  taking 
the  agreeable  news  to  my  companion." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
land  serpents  of  the  larger  kinds,  particularly 
of  the  boa  species,  make  trips  by  water  be- 
tween the  different  islands  they  inhabit,  some- 
times on  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  often  by 
swimming  with  great  rapidity. 
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GREAT  many 
years  ago — so 
long  since,  that 
history  does  not 
tell  us  when — 
the  fires  in  the 
■^  center  of  the 
earth  burned  very  fiercely, 
and  the  confined  vapors 
struggled  long  and  terribly  to  escape.  The 
earth  seemed  to  quake,  and  the  broad  rolling 
waters  of  the  Pacific  lashed  and  tossed,  and 
at  last  fell  into  a  long  rolling  surge,  which 
swept  from  the  tropic  to  the  ice-bound  circle 
around  the  southern  pole.  When  the  earth 
had  ceased  to  quake,  and  the  waters  were 
stilled,  it  was  found  that  a  volcano  had  sprung 
up  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  had  risen  to  the 
hight  of  many  hundred  feet,  but  was  yet  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Soon  afterward,  a  colony  of  polypes,  or  coral 
insects,  lighted  upon  this  volcano  peak,  and 
finding  it  well  suited  for  their  purpose,  de- 
termined to  build  an  island.  I  suppose  many 
of  the  young  readers  of  this  story  have  seen 
coral,  but  none  of  them  have  seen  the  coral 
insect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts 
in  natural  history  that  such  small  creatures 
should  produce  the  immense  coral  reefs  and 
islands  which  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  polypes  have  done 
more  in  the  smallest  island  in  the  Pacific, 
than  did  all  the  Pharaohs  when  they  built  all 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  such  little 
creatures.  What !  build  an  island !  Strange 
that  such  a  thought  should  enter  into  their 
little  heads.  But  although  it  was  a  great 
thought  for  their  heads,  it  was  not  too  great 
for  their  stout  little  hearts,  which  were  as  big 
as  their  thoughts.  They  knew  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  they  knew  how  to  do  it,  and 
they  knew  it  would  take  some  time  to  gel 
through  their  work  ;  but  as  they  had  a  great 
aim  before  them,  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
set  about  it  and  lose  no  time  uselessly. 

A  grand  council  was  called,  and  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  with  a  deal  of  ceremony  (as 
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great  affairs  of  the  kind  are  now  done),  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
island.  Mounting  a  beautiful  little  crystal  of 
zeolite  which  lay  half  imbedded  in  a  fragment 
of  basalt,  he  very  quietly  deposited  the '  first 
atom  of  calcareous  rock  in  a  little  cavity  in  the 
stone.  When  this  was  done,  the  tiny  artisans 
went  to  work  and  soon  saw  the  result  of  their 
labor  in  a  beautiful  garden  of  coral  branches, 
of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  making  the  rim 
of  the  volcano  look  like  the  flowery  circle 
around  a  garden  walk. 

When  the  first  hundred  years  had  gone  by, 
and  many  of  the  polypes  who  commenced 
the  island  had  passed  away,  and  left  their 
places  to  others  who  were  going  on  with  the 
work,  a  great  whale,  who  had  left  his  hunting 
grounds  in  the  north  on  a  southern  cruise, 
happening  one  day  to  dive  down  deeper  than 
usual,  espied  the  crowds  of  laborers,  and 
wondered  what  it  could  all  mean.  After  a 
time  he  seemed  to  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
curious  objects  were — that  they  were  little 
insects  very  busy,  or  who  pretended  to  be  (as 
many  little  folks  often  do),  about  something 
of  importance  to  themselves,  but  of  no  use  to 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  At  first  he  thought 
he  would  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  but 
finally,  to  show  them  what  paltry  things  they 
were,  and  that  they  were  very  busy  about 
nothing,  and  that  he  was  somebody,  he  resolved 
to  honor  them,  by  asking  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  he  expected  to  be  asked  for  some 
favor,  what  they  were  about. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  independence,  and  who  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  right  path  and  needed  no  interference  from 
conceited  loungers,  told  him  that  they  were 
"  building  an  island."  This  was  too  absurd 
for  the  whale.  He  tossed  his  tail,  puffed  off" 
a  great  column  of  water,  and  looking  in  pity 
on  the  silly  little  things,  said,  "  Building  an 
island !  The  island  will  wait  a  long  time  to 
be  finished,  if  you  have  it  to  do !  I  can  do 
more  in  one  day  than  the  whole  of  you  in  a 
million  of  years !"  The  little  artisans  knew 
that  he  was  a  big  fellow,  and  they  could  see 
that  he  was  a  big  boaster,  too ;  so  the  leader 
quietly  told  him  that  he  had  better  commence 
his  day's  work,  for  tlieij  loere  gettinrj  his  grave- 
yard ready  for  him. 


On  this  the  whale,  enraged  at  their  boldness, 
had  a  mind  to  fling  himself  against  their  build- 
ing and  break  it  to  pieces,  but  presently  he 
thought  he  would  be  better  avenged  by  bring- 
ing some  of  his  great  materials,  and  burying 
them  all  in  a  moment.  With  this  purpose  he 
sailed  away,  but  was  soon  diverted  from  his 
intention  with  other  things,  and  after  sporting, 
and  hunting,  and  traveling  about  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  miles,  and  having  nearly 
forgotten  his  resolve,  he  one  day  thought  of 
his  visit  to  the  little  fellows  struggling  away 
at  their  toil  in  the  bold  effort  of  island-build- 
ing. In  fact,  he  felt  so  little  concern  about 
them  that  he  even  thought  he  need  hardly  go 
to  see  them.  But  after  thinking  a  few  mo- 
ments, uncertain  in  which  direction  to  turn,  he 
resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  and  take  no  notice  of  insults  from 
such  insignificant  creatures  as  they  were. 

Falling  into  the  parallel  of  20  degrees  south 
latitude,  he  struck  west,  in  search  of  his  object, 
and  frequently  diving  to  a  great  depth,  he  at 
last  came  upon  a  wide-spreading  mass  of  coral, 
which  had  grown  to  an  astonishing  size  since 
his  last  visit.  He  did  not  know  the  place,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  he  remembered  some 
marks  near  the  spot,  he  could  never  have  been 
certain  that  he  had  found  his  little  friends. 

Finding,  at  length,  that  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  spoke  to  the  tribes 
around  him,  which  had  now  increased  to  mil- 
lions on  millions,  quietly  adding  grain  by  grain 
to  the  mountain  mass,  and  laying  a  foundation 
of  solid  rock  for  the  next  class  of  workers. 
He  saw  that  some  great  change  had  taken 
place,  and  began  to  thinjc  that,  in  time,  if  they 
only  had  long  lives,  and  were  very  busy,  they 
might  make  quite  a  big  bed  of  coral  down 
there — but  an  island  !  the  thing  was  the  most 
crazy  idea  in  the  world. 

Just  to  prove  to  the  polypes  how  foolish 
their  conduct  was,  and  how  they  wasted  their 
strength,  and  to  show  them  that  the  same  end 
could  be  gained  in  a  much  shorter  way,  he 
thought  he  would  teach  them  how  to  build  an 
island  and  thus  confer  on  them  a  great  benefit. 
So  he  merely  said  that  he  would  show  them 
what  island-building  really  was,  and  went 
away. 

Now  this  freak  of  the  whale  was  carried  into 
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effect  just  to  ridicule  thp  little  trifling  works 
of  the  polypes,  and  to  show  how  fast  he  could 
build  an  island — not  that  the  coral  workers 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but  that  the 
world  might  praise  his  great  deeds,  while  the 
busy  toilers  were  not  seen  at  all.  Forth  he 
goes  over  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brings  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  trunks  of  tall  giant 
trees,  sear-weeds,  and  plants  of  every  kind,  all 
the  floating  matters  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  from  various  shores,  all  the  timber  and 
materials  he  could  possibly  obtain.  With 
this  immense  raft  of  matter,  he  drew  near  to 
the  place  of  his  triumph,  and  after  leaving  it 
not  far  from  the  next  island,  he  went  away  to 
bring  one  more  mass  which  should  seal  his 
victory  and  give  him  his  desired  renown.  On 
his  return,  he  found  that  the  tides,  the  winds 
and  the  waves  had  destroyed  his  island — it 
had  all  drifted  away,  and  only  one  fragment 
of  sandal-wood  remained.  This  was  a  sad 
sight,  but  having  brought  an  iceberg  with  him, 
he  left  it,  thinking  it  would  serve  as  a  firm 
support  for  the  other  materials  in  his  next  and 
crowniing  attempt. 

Meantime  the  polypes  were  working  up 
solidly  from  the  bottom. 

After  being  away  a  long  time,  the  whale 
came  back  to  see  his  island,  and  to  watch  the 
coral  workers,  so  that  he  might  know  the  time 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  the  last 
materials  and  finish  his  work,  for  he  did  not 
care  about  doing  it  in  a  single  day,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  he  was  doing  it  merely 
to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  world.  So  he 
worked  slower  than  he  thought  at  first  he 
would  do,  in  order  to  prevent  his  vain  confi- 
dence from  being  seen. 

But  the  polypes  were  working  solidly  up 
from  the  bottom. 

After  some  time  he  returned  once  more  to 
his  island,  and  found  that  the  iceberg  had 
melted  away  and  left  only  a  small  mass  of  ice 
under  water.  This  alarmed  him,  for  he  had 
lost  so  much  time  that  he  began  seriously 
to  think  he  had  trifled  too  long.  Diving  down 
to  the  Qoral  island,  he  was  surprised  to  see  it 
only  a  little  way  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
He  now  turned  away  and  raced  up  and  down 
the  deep  to  find  materials  with  which  to  build 
liis  island,  but  in  vain.     After  many  useless 


attempts,  and  finding  that  he  was  unable  to 
perform  his  task,  he  was  so  chagrined  that  he 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  soon  died. 

But  the  polypes  had  been  working  up 
solidly  from  the  bottom. 

The  trade-winds  blowing  in  that  region  bore 
the  carcass  along  until  it  had  reached  the  point 
where  the  meridian  1(50  deg.  west  of  London 
crosses  the  parallel  20  deg.  south  of  the  Equa- 
tor, when  it  struck  upon  a  reef  elevated  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  on 
which  a  few  small  trees  were  just  beginning  to 
grow.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  strange  circum- 
stance, but  he  was  afterward  seen  by  Captain 
Harpoon,  of  the  good  barque  Spermchaser, 
and  taken  on  board  his  ship. 

The  coral  builders  left  an  island  which  can 
never  be  shaken,  and  having  been  built  solidly 
up  from  the  bottom,  it  has  a  strong  foundation 
on  which  to  rest.  The  bread-fruit  and  the 
cocoar-nut  are  growing  there  now,  and  the 
natives  of  another  island  now  live  there,  for 
the  coral  workers  have  provided  a  home  for 
man. 

So  may  it  be  with  the  labors  of  all,  old  or 
young,  who  lay  their  foundation  well,  and 
work  and  wait  Datiently  for  their  reward. 


THE  DEWDROP. 

Sparkling  like  a  diamonJ.  bright, 
In  the  morning's  golden  light, 
Nestling  where  the  flowers  unfold 
In  their  cups  the  choicest  gold ; 
While  from  Nature's  secret  mine 
Gems  appear  with  rays  like  thine. 

Here  the  violet,  in  its  bed, 
Kears  its  lowly,  humble  head  ; 
And  it  speaks  of  modest  worth 
Better  than  the  pride  of  earth  ; 
While  the  gem  that  makes  it  bow 
Lends  fresh  beauty  to  its  brow. 

And  the  little  grassy  blade. 
In  the  hours  of  solemn  shade. 
From  the  gloom  has  wrought  a  ray 
Looking  for  the  coming  day  ; 
While  with  upward-turning  eye, 
Forth  it  looks  with  stars  to  vie. 
Thus  in  life's  oft-changing  field, 
Night-boru  dews  their  brightness  yield  ; 
Thus  in  humble  life  is  seen 
Matchless  worth  of  ray  serene  : 
Thus  shall  Virtue  find  its  gem — 
Truth — the  purest  diadem. 
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Thatcher,  in  his  Indian  Biography,  relates  tliat  this  Sachem 
of  tlie  Narragansetts,  wlion  taken  captive  by  tlie  English,,  was 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  submit  to  Eiiglisli  domination  ;  but 
he  sternly  refused.  "  When  informed  then,"  says  he,  "  what 
his  fate  must  inevitably  be,  he  replied  : — '  It  is  well— I  shall  die 
before  my  heart  is  soft— I  shall  speak  nothing  which  Canonchet 
will  be  ashamed  to  speak — It  is  well !'" 


They  called  him  savage  ;  but  lio  stood 

With  such  a  manly  grace, 
As  ne'er  in  limb  or  feature  shouo 

Among  the  paler  race  ; 
And  calmly  sat  composure  on 

His  stem,  unruffled  face. 

The  proud  usurpers  of  his  realms, 
With  boastful  words  and  hijrh, 

Bespoke  the  captive  brave — "Since  thou 
Durst  English  laws  defy, 

And  dost  our  potent  grace  refuse. 
Cursed  chieftain,  thou  must  die !" 


Then  flashed  the  warrior  in  his  eye, 
And  burned  upon  his  brow ; 
And  not  a  passion  of  his  soul 

But  seemed  immortal  now : 
'Twas  brief— and  then  his  spirit  spake 

Calmed,  but  unwont  to  bow. 

"  'Tis  well — aye,  do  your  worst — 'tis  well, 

Pale  faces  as  ye  are  ; 
These  limbs  the  great,  good  Spirit  gave, 

Your  chains  shall  never  wear ; 
Canonchet  slavery  never  knew, 

He  ne'er  will  bear  its  sear. 


"  'Tis  well — no  terror  ever  filled 

A  Narragansett's  soul ; 
The  blood  that  swelled  his  father's  veins 

Doth  in  his  offspring  roll ; 
Ye  may  the  crimson  current  shed, 

But  ne'er  his  will  control. 

"  Boast  not  the  mountain  eagle  caught — 

A  wanderer  from  his  nest ; 
Ye  can  not  curb  his  spirit's  wing. 

Or  quell  his  dauntless  breast — 
'Tis  Manitou's  great  will,  and  I 

Bow  to  the  high  behest. 

"  I  die  before  my  heart  is  soft, 

Or  childish  grown  with  years  ; 
While  yet  the  warrior's  eye  is  bright, 

That  ne'er  was  dimmed  with  tears  ; 
Or  yet  a  word  has  left  his  lips 

Of  murmuring  or  fears. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  thus  to  die  ; 
And  ye  who  give  the  blow 
Shall  witness  how  a  brave  can  fall, 

As  MlANTONOMO, 

And  hurl  defiance  as  he  sinks, 
Ere  yet  his  spirit  go. 

"  Strike !  but  the  soul  ye  banish  henco 

Where  valiant  kindred  dwell, 
Shall  see  the  pale  face  rue  the  day 

When  brave  Canonchet  fell : 
0  bitter  shall  the  vengeance  be  ! 

I've  done — strike  ! — it  is  well." 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  E.  W.  B.  C. 
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A.i\ECDOTES  OF   ANIMALS. 

T  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris, 
there  were  too 
many  hears,  and 
the  keepers 
wished  to  kill 
two  of  them  by 
'-^  means  of  prussic 
acid.  Some  drops  of  the 
acid  were  thrown  into  little 
cakes.  At  the  sight  of  the 
cakes  the  bears  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs 
and  opened  their  mouths.  Some  cakes  were 
successfully  pitched  in,  but  were  immediately 
spit  out,  and  the  bears  fled.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  they  would  not  be  tempted 
to  touch  them  any  more.  Notwithstanding, 
they  were  soon  seen  pushing  the  cakes  with 
their  feet  toward  the  basin  in  their  ditch. 
They  slouched  them  in  the  water,  and  smelt 
them  attentively,  and  as  the  poison  evaporated, 
they  proceeded  to  eat  them.  Thus  they  ate 
all  our  cakes  with  impunity.  They  had  shown 
too  much  mind — trop  dCesprit — for  our  reso- 
lution to  remain  unchanged,  and  we  granted 
them  a  reprieve. 

We  have  had  of  late  years,  says  Professor 
Flourens,  who  is  connected  with  the  Jardin, 
a  young  orang-outang.  I  had  opportunities 
of  studying  it,  and  was  astonished  by  its  in- 
telligence. It  called  to  mind  what  Buflfon 
said  of  the  orang-outang  that  he  had  observed : 
"  I  have  seen  that  animal  present  his  hand  to 
visitors  who  came  to  see  him,  walking  gravely 
with  them  like  a  companion ;  I  have  seen  him 
seat  himself  at  table,  spread  his  napkin,  wipe 
his  lips,  use  his  spoon  and  fork  in  carrying  to 
his  mouth,  pour  his  drink  into  a  glass,  and  hob 
and  nob  when  he  was  invited ;  go  and  take  a 
cup  and  saucer,  place  them  upon  the  table, 
put  in  the  sugar,  and  pour  in  the  tea,  let  it 
cool  to  drink  it,  and  all  without  any  other  in- 
stigation than  the  signs  and  words  of  his 
master ;  and  often  he  would  do  it  of  himself 
He  never  harmed  any  one,  advanced  with  cir- 
cumspection, and  seemed  to  ask  for  caresses, 
&c." 

Our  young  orang-outang  did  all  these 
things.     He  was  very  gentle,  liked  much  to 


be  caressed,  particularly  by  little  children, 
with  whom  he  played,  trying  to  imitate  every 
thing  they  did  before  him,  &c. 

He  knew  very  well  how  to  take  the  key  of 
the  chamber  where  he  lodged,  to  push  it  into 
the  lock,  and  open  the  door.  Sometimes  the 
key  was  placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and 
he  climbed  up  to  it  by  the  cord  upon  which 
he  usually  swung.  A  knot  was  made  upon 
the  rope  to  make  it  shorter ;  he  undid  the 
knot.  He  had  nothing  of  the  impatience  and 
petulance  of  other  monkeys.  He  looked  sad, 
and  walked  sedately,  Avith  measured  steps.  .  d 
I  went  to  see  him  one  day  with  an  illus-  ». 
trious  old  man,  a  delicate  and  profound  ob- 
server. An  old  costume,  a  feeble  and  linger- 
ing walk,  and  a  bent  body,  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  young  animal  from  the  moment  of  our  m 
arrival.  He  did  complacently  every  thing  ■''■ 
required  of  him,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  con- 
tinually, however,  upon  the  object  of  his 
curiosity.  When  we  were  retiring,  he  ap- 
proached his  new  visitor,  gently  and  mali- 
ciously took  hold  of  the  stick  he  had  in  his 
hand,  and  feigning  to  support  himself  upon  it, 
and  bending  his  back,  and  relaxing  his  pace, 
walked  round  the  room  where  we  were,  mim- 
icking all  the  while  the  attitude  and  step  of 
my  old  friend.  He  carried  back  the  stick 
himself,  and  we  lefl;  him,  convinced  that  if  we 
knew  how  to  observe  him,  he,  in  his  turn, 
knew  how  to  observe  us. 

Animals  educate  each  other  by  means  of 
the  power  of  habit.  Instances  have  occurred 
to  almost  every  observer.  "The  she-wolf 
teaches  its  little  ones,"  says  G.  Leroy,  "  to 
attack  the  animals  it  ought  to  devour."  Who 
has  not  seen  a  cat  teaching  her  young  ones  to 
catch  mice?  She  begins  by  stupefying  a 
mouse  with  a  bite ;  the  mouse,  although  hurt, 
still  runs,  and  the  kittens  after  it.  The  cat 
watches,  and  if  the  mouse  is  likely  to  escape, 
she  springs  upon  it. 

"The  eagle  carries  his  young  upon  his 
wings,"  says  Deubenton,  "  and  when  they  are 
strong  enough  to  sustain  themselves,  he  tries 
them  by  abandoning  them  in  the  air  ;  but  he 
supports  them  again  instantly  when  their 
strength  fails." 

"  At  the  time  when  the  young  falcons  and 
sparrow-hawl^s  begin  to  fly,  I  have  seen  severa! 
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times  a  day,"  says  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle, 
when  resident  in  the  Louvre,  "  the  fathers  and 
mothers  return  from  the  chase  with  a  mouse 
or  a  sparrow  in  their  claws,  hover  over  the 
court,  and  call  by  a  cry,  always  the  same,  the 
young  which  had  remained  in  the  nest. 
These  came  out  at  the  voice  of  their  parents, 
and  flew  under  them.  The  fathers  then  raised 
themselves  perpendicularly  about  fifty  feet, 
and  warning  their  pupils  by  a  new  cry,  let 
fall  from  their  claws  the  prey,  upon  which  the 
young  birds  pounced.  At  the  first  lessons, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  old  ones  to 
let  it  fall  almost  upon  them,  these  awkward 
apprentices  nearly  always  missed  it.  Then 
the  fathers,  descending  upon  the  prey,  and 
recatching  it  always  before  it  reached  the 
ground,  rose  up  again  to  repeat  the  lesson, 
and  would  not  let  their  young  eat  it  till  they 
had  seized  it  for  themselves. 

"  I  was  able  to  ascertain  even,  so  suitable 
were  the  place  and  circumstance  to  these 
kinds  of  observations,  that  the  instruction  was 
gradual ;  for  when  the  young  birds  of  prey 
had  learned  to  catch  in  the  air  the  dead  mice, 
their  parents  brought  them  living  birds,  and 
repeated  the  manoeuver  which  I  have  described, 
till  their  little  ones  were  capable  of  seizing  a 
bird  upon  the  wing  with  certainty,  and  could, 
consequently,  see  to  their  own  nurture  and 
preservation." 

Wrens  and  fly-catchers  have  been  known 
to  alter  their  mode  of  nidification  for  better 
concealment.  M.  Dojardin  noticed  that  one 
year,  when  the  death's-head  moths  were  very 
numerous,  and  by  entering  the  hives  of  the 
bees  destroyed  many  of  them,  the  bees  con- 
structed barricades  at  the  entrances,  which 
prevented  their  enemies  from  reaching  them. 
In  bees,  as  in  men,  necessity  was  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  seems  to  have  taught  even 
insects  something  like  fortification. 

An  Italian  exhibited  cats  dressed  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  seated  at  a  table  taking  tea, 
but  the  show  was  spoiled  by  a  wag  who  threw 
a  sprat  among  them.  A  cat  may  be  deterred 
from  touching  a  cage  of  birds  by  hanging  a 
whip  upon  it  of  which  she  has  had  a  taste ; 
and  a  full-fed  cat  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
chase  birds  till  driven  to  it  by  hunger.  How 
fiercely  many  animals  defend  their  young  is 


well  known.  In  regard  to  property  they  have 
a  sense  of  meum,  whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  their  regard  for  tuum.  A  Kentish  pro- 
prietor told  us  he  had  often  seen  the  sheep 
bend  down  the  young  growing  hop  poles  to 
reach  the  tender  sprouts.  But  a  scrub  of  a 
sheep,  who  wished  to  eat  without  work,  would 
now  and  then  avail  himself  of  the  sprouts 
brought  near  him  by  the  labor  of  another ; 
and  the  dirty  sponging  trick  invariably  caused 
the  aggressor  to  receive  a  butt  upon  the  head 
from  the  injured  party. 

Education,  self-tuition,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  information,  appear  to  be  ascertained 
facts  in  zoology.  In  the  immense  majority 
of  species,  indeed,  the  father  dies  after  fecund- 
ating, and  the  mother  after  depositing  her 
eggs.  But  not  merely  are  there  species  which  . 
instruct  their  young ;  there  are  species  m 
which  the  young  instruct  themselves.  Young 
nightingales  listen  long  and  practice  sedulously 
to  learn  from  old  nightingales  their  beautiful 
melody.  When  they  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
young  nightingales  catch  and  practice  the 
songs  of  other  species.  Huber  seems  to  have 
proved  by  his  experiments  that  bees  ca,n,  by 
certain  touches  of  their  antennee,  inform  each 
other  whether  or  not  all  is  right  with  the 
queen  or  mother  bee.  M.  Dujardin  placed  a 
cup  of  sugared  water  into  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
He  dipped  a  small  stick  into  it,  and  when  a 
bee  issued  from  a  hive  and  was  sucking  the 
sugar,  he  conveyed  it  to  the  cup.  The  bee 
returned  to  the  hive,  and  was  followed,  when 
it  came  out  again,  by  a  flock  of  others,  who 
went  backward  and  forward  during  a  whole 
day,  till  the   sugared  water  was   exhausted. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  PRIDE. 

PRIDE  often  miscalculates,  and  more  often 
misconceives.  The  proud  man  places 
himself  at  a  distance  from  other  men ;  seen 
through  that  distance,  others  perhaps  appear 
little  to  him ;  but  he  forgets  that  this  very 
distance  causes  him  also  to  appear  equally 
little  to  others,  so  that  while  he  is  imagining 
himself  to  be  an  object  of  admiration,  he  is 
often  subjected  to  the  contempt  or  ridicule  of 
others. 
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AMERICAN   SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOH  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 

1.  Defalcation  and  Eelrenchment,  183S. — -S'.  S.  Prentiss. 

[• — ]  QINCE  the  avowal,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
*^  that  unprincipled  and  barbarian 
motto,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
ojice,  which  was  intended  for  the  service  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  has  become  but  the 
plunder  of  parti/.  Patronage  is  waved*  like  a 
huge  magnet  o^'er  the  land  ;  and  demagogues, 
like  iron-filings  attracted  by  a  law  of  their 
nature,  gather  and  cluster'"  around  its  poles. 
Never  yet  lived  the  demagogue  who  would  not 
take  ojice.  The  whole  frame  of  our  Govern- 
mcait' — all  the  institutions  of  the  country' — 
are  thus  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  party. 
Office  is  conferred  as  the  reward  of  partisan 
service ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  1  The 
incumbents,  being  taught  that  all  moneys  in 
their  possession  belong,  not  to  the  people,  but 
to  the  party,  it  requires  but  small  exertion  of 
casuistry  to  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  a  right  to  retain  what  they  may  con- 
ceive to  be  the  value  of  their  political  services, 
— -just  as  a  lawyer  holds  back  his  commissions. 
[• — ]  Sir,  I  have  given  you  but  three  or 
four  cases  of  defalcation.  Would  time  permit, 
I  could  give  you  a  hundred.  Like  the  fair 
Sultana  of  Oriental  legends,  I  could  go  on  for 
a  thousand^  and  one  nights ;  and  even  as  in 
those  Eastern  stories,  so  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  office-holders,  the  tale  would  ever  be  of 
heaps  of  gold,'  massive  ingots,  uncounted 
riches.'"  [..—]  Why,  Sir,  Aladdin's  wonderfiil 
lamp  was  nothing  to  it.  They  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  identical  cap  of  Fortunatus.  Some 
wish  for  Jtfty  thousand  dollars,  some  for  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  some  for  a  million, — 
and  behold,  it  lies  in  glittering  heaps'  before 
them  !     Not  even 

"The  gorgeous  E:isr,4  -w-ith  rieheKt hfincl, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold" 

hi  such  lavish  abundance,  as  does  this  admin- 
istration upon  its  followers.  Pizarro  held  not 
forth  more  dazzling  lures  to  his  robber  band, 
when  lu'  led  then:i  to  the  conquest  of  the 
"Children  of  the  Sun." 

[.     ]  And  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  up 
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these  losses  through  defaulters  by  retrench- 
ment !  And  what  do  you  suppose  are  to  be 
the  subjects  of  this  new  and  sudden  economy  1 
What  branches  of  the  public  service  are  to  be 
lopped  off,  on  account  of  the  licentious  rapacity 
of  the  office-holders?  1  am  too  indignant  to  tell 
you.  Look  into  the  report*  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  you  will  find  out.  [" — ] 
Well,  Sir,  what  are  they  1  Pensions,  harbors, 
and  lighthouses!  Yes,  Sir;  these  ai'e  recom- 
mended as  proper  subjects  for  retrenchment 
First  of  all,  the  scarred  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
scanty  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  cold 
charity  of  the  country.  How  many  of  them 
will  you  have  to  send'^  forth  as  beggars  on  the 
very  soil  which  they  wrenched  from  the  hand 
of  tyranny,  to  make  up  the  amount  of  even 
one  of  these  splendid  robberies  ?  LIow  many 
harbors  will  it  take, — those  improvements 
dedicated  no  less  to  humanity  than  to  inter- 
est'— those  nests  of  commerce  to  which  the 
canvas-winged'*  birds  of  the  ocean  flock'  for 
safety  ?  How  many  lighthouses  will  it  take  I 
How  many  of  those  bright  eyes'  of  the  ocean 
are  to  be  put  out  1  How  many  of  those 
faithful  sentinels,  who  stand  along  our  rocky 
coast,  and,  peering"  far  out  in  the  darkness, 
give  timely  warning  to  the  hardy  mariner 
where  the  lee-shore  threatens, — how  many  of 
these,  I  ask,  are  to  be  discharged  from  their 
humane  service  ?  Why  the  proposition  is 
almost  impious!  I  should  as  soon  wish  to 
put  out  the  stars*  of  heaven !  Sir,  my  blood 
boils  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  with  which 
the  administration  proposes  thus  to  sacrifice 
the  very  family  jewels  of  the  country,  to  pay 
for  the  consequences  of  its  own  profligacy  ! 

2.  American  Laborers.— C.  C.  Naylor. 

[..— ]  The  gentleman,  Sir,  has  misconceived 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Northern  institu- 
tions. He  is  ignorant  of  Northern  chara<;ter. 
He  has  forgotten  the  history  of  his  country. 
Preach  insurrection  to  the  Northern  laborers! 
Who  are  the  Northern  laborers  1  The  history 
of  your  country  is  their  history.  The  renown  of 
your  country  is  their  renown.  The  brightness 
of  their  doings  is  emblazoned'^  on  its  every 
page.     Blot  from  your  annals  the  words  and 
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the  doings  of  Northern  laborers^'  and  the  his- 
tory of  your  country  presents  but  a  universal 
blank."  [""^  Sir,  who  was  he  that  disarmed 
the  Thunderer  ;'^  wrested  from  his  grasp  the 
bolts  of  Jove;'  calmed  the  troubled  ocean;' 
became  the  central  sun  of  the  philosophical 
system  of  his  age/  shedding  hir  brightness  and 
effulgence  on  the  whole  civilized'*  world  ;  " 
whom  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  de- 
lighted to  honor;'  who  participated  in  the 
achievement  of  your  independence/  promi- 
nently assisted  in  molding  your  free  institu- 
tions/ and  the  beneficial  effects  of  whose 
wisdom  will  be  felt  to  the  last  moment  of 
"  recorded  time"  1  Who,  Sir,  I  ask,  was  he  1 
A  Northern  laborer, — a  Yankee  tallow-chan- 
dler's son, — a  printer's  runaway  boy  ! 

And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, who  was  he  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Re- 
volution,' led  forth  a  Northern  army,' — yes, 
an  army  of  Northern  laborers' — and  aided  the 
chivalry  of  South  Carolina  in  their  defense 
against  the  British  aggression,'  drove  the 
spoilers  from'*  their  firesides,'  and  redeemed 
her  fair  .fields  from  the  foreign  invaders? 
Who  was  he]  A  Northern  laborer,  a  Rhode 
Island  blacksmith,' — the  gallant  General 
Greene, — who  left  his  hammer  and  his  forge, 
and  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  in 
the  battle  for  our  independence !  And  will 
you  preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ? 

[• — ]  Sir,  our  country  is  full  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Northern  laborers !  Where  is  Con- 
cord, and  Lexington,  and  Princeton,  and 
Trenton,  and  Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but 
in  the  North?*  And  what.  Sir,  has  shed  an 
impei-ishable  renown  on  the  never-dying 
names  of  those  hallowed  spots,  but  the  blood 
and  the  struggles,  the  high  daring,  and  patri- 
otism, and  sublime  courage,  of  Northern 
laborers  1  The  whole  North  is  an  everlasting 
monument'^  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  indomitable  independence,  of 
Northern  laborers!  Go,  Sir,  go  preach 
insurrection  to  men  like  these  ! 

NoTK.— It  is  impossible  to  mark  all  the  gestures  with  which 
an  iiccom pushed  speaker  might  give  clearness  and  force  to 
any  good  speech.  We  mark  only  the  principal  ones,  to  pre 
vent  jou  from  standing  ;iS  stiff  as  a  stake,  with  your  arms 
glued  to  your  sides.  Be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme,  hy  making  loo  many  gestures,  and  keeping  your 
botly  constantly  in  motion.  Learn  to  bo  firm  and  graceful  in 
your  postures  and  gestures. 
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the  joy  of  life 
I'er  tiie  hills  to  roam, 
ere  labor  is  not  fitrife, 
makes  a  happy  home, 

mountain  tops  to  view, 
I  valleys  to  behold  ; 
Tlie  golden  siuiset's  hue, 
"What  beauties  they  unfold. 

The  scene  from  yonder  hill, 

The  fields  so  green  and  fair, 
The  munnnring  of  tlie  rill, 

Will  drive  away  all  care. 

The  woods  with  tuneful  voice 

By  birds  that  sing  so  sweet, — 
It  makes  the  heart  rejoice 

Such  melody  to  greet. 

The  fragrant  air  to  breathe, 

From  purest  regions  blown, 
The  shady  trees  beneath, 

Which  for  long  years  have  grown. 

And  nature  thus  to  view, 

Will  fill  our  hearts  with  love; 
And  praises  ever  new 

Ascend  to  God  above. 


STORY  OF  THE  SNOW  SPIRIT. 

BY   MRS.   F.    H.   COOK, 

In  the  polar  seas,  where  the  wild  waves  freeze, 
Congealed  in  their  billowy  might, 

And  the  iceberg  rides  o'er  the  gleaming  tides, 
In  the  flush  of  the  Northern  Light. 

Pale  gems  embossed  with  a  silvery  frost. 
Are  the  spray  of  glittering  brine. 

And  the  jewelled  strand  by  that  tairy  land 
Yields  a  part  of  its  woalth  to  thine. 

The  gift  I  brinor  on  my  broad,  white  wing, 

And  it  fulls  in  a  feathery  snow, 
When  dense  clonds  lie  in  the  Icailen  sky. 

And  the  turf  is  brown  below. 
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When,  stn-ipped  and  bound,  on  the  bare  hills  round, 

Tiie  sliivcring  trees  complain. 
And  the  slnrnberinir  stream  in  a  moaning  dream 

Still  gnaws  at  his  icy  chain. 

Wan  Autumn  grieves  o'er  the  golden  leaves, 

The  hoard  of  a  life  of  cares  ; 
But,  locked  from  siglit  in  a  casket  white, 

I  will  keep  them  for  his  heirs. 

Though  the  merry  Spring  is  a  spendthrift  thing, 
In  the  flnsh  of  her  youthful  hours, 

And  the  gathered  gold  will  be  pledged  and  sold 
By  her,  for  a  wreath  of  flowers ; 

Yet  the  precious  trust  of  the  hoarded  dust 

Shall  be  safe  beneath  my  wing; 
From  the  eagle's  nest  on  the  mountain's  crest, 

I  will  watch  for  the  fair  young  thing ; 

Till,  bursting  amain  from  his  silver  chain, 
The  brook  leaps  high  to  the  shore, 

And  the  trees  rejoice  at  the  welcome  voice 
Of  their  feathered  friends  once  more  ; 

Till  the  violet  waves  o'er  the  sodded  graves 
Where  the  mourner  knelt  in  prayer. 

And  hope  springs  up  like  the  crocus  cup, 
From  the  wreck  of  an  old  despair. 


THE  MAGIC-LANTERX  Al^D  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS. 

HE  Magic -lan- 
tern, which  was 
invented  by  Atha- 
nasius  Kircher,  is 
an  optical  instru- 
ment, by  means 
of  which  objects 
painted  in  varnish,  or  transpa- 
rent colors,  upon  glass  slides, 
are  represented  on  an  enlarged  scale,  upon 
a  white  screen,  or  a  smooth  white-washed  wall, 
in  a  darkened  room. 

The  exhibition  of  the  magic-lantern  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  a  childish  amuse- 
ment, and  the  instrument  itself  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  toy.  This  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  objects  exhibited  frequently  partaking 
more  of  the  ludicrous  than  the  instructive ; 
however,  of  late  years  this  little  instrument 
has  been  the  means  of  instructing  the  young, 
and  even  the  mature  in  years,  upon  many 


scientific  subjects.  Lecturers  upon  Astron- 
omy,  Geology,  Natural  History,  &;c.,  have 
been  enabled  to  display  the  wonders  of  science 
and  art  to  their  audiences ;  and  even  scenes  in 
our  own  and  foreign  countries,  historical 
events,  and  portraits  of  great  people,  hare 
been  truthfully  exhibited  to  thousands  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  thus  favored. 

The  principle  of  its  construction  is  very 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  tin  box,  with  a  bent 
funnel  at  the  top,  which  serves  for  the  double 
purpose  of  allowing  the  smoke  and  heat  to 
escape,  and  preventing  the  light  dispersing  in 
the  room,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  re- 
flected image.  It  has  a  door  at  the  side,  a 
polished  tin  concave  reflector  at  the  back  of 
the  inside,  and  a  powerful  light  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  reflector ;  the  light  being  supplied 
by  an  Argand,  oil,  or  gas  lamp,  or  by  the 
combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
thrown  upon  lime.  For  private  exhibitions, 
the  oil  Argand-lamp  is  generally  and  more 
easily  employed.  Opposite  to  the  light  and 
focus  of  the  reflector,  is  a  movable  or  tele- 
scopic tube,  containing  a  hemispherical  illumi- 
nating lens  near  to  the  reflector,  and  a  convex 
lens  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube ;  and  between 
the  two  lenses  is  a  slit  for  the  introduction  of 
the  painted  glass  slides.  The  general  form  of 
the  magic-lantern  is  shown  in  Figure  7,  which 
represents  two  lanterns,  B  and  L,  arranged 
for  exhibiting  the  dissolving  views. 

To  use  the  Magic-lantern. — Light  the  lamp, 
polish  the  reflector  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  also 
carefully  wipe  the  lenses  to  remove  any  mois- 
ture, then  place  the  lamp  in  the  focus  of  the 
reflector,  close  the  door  of  the  lantern,  and 
place  it  upon  a  table  ready  for  use.  Suspend 
a  wet  sheet  from  a  line  stretched  across  the 
room,  or  have  a  screen  made  of  white  cloth, 
stretched  tightly  upon  a  frame  ;  in  the  event  of 
not  using  either  of  them,  you  must  reflect  the 
images  upon  a  smooth  white- washed  wall.  Slip 
in  a  slide  with  the  figures,  and  other  subjects, 
inverted  or  upside  down, — then  advance  or 
recede  with  the  lantern,  and  by  moving  the 
tube  in  front  of  the  slide,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  adjust  the  focus,  and  obtain  a  magnified 
image  of  the  painting  upon  the  slide,  re- 
flected upon  the  screen,  sheet,  or  wall.  When 
the  room  is  large  enough,  it  is  better  to  place 
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the  screen  between  the  spectators  and  the 
lantern,  as  it  renders  the  deception  more 
complete. 

The  Magic-lantern  Slides  may  be  formed 
of  long  strips  of  glass  cut  of  sufficient  width 
to  pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the  slit  in  the  tube 
of  the  lantern,  and  if  the  designs  are  not  valu- 
able, the  edges  of  the  slides  may  be  simply 
bordered  with  paper  to  prevent  them  injuring 
the  tube.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  paintings 
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are  good  and  Avorth  preserving,  the  glass  should 
be  placed  in  a  wooden  frame,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  above  figure,  each  slide  being 
numbered  or  labeled,  and  the  painted  surface 
protected  by  another  strip  of  glass  placed  over 
it,  and  fixed  in  the  frame ;  by  adopting  this 
plan  the  slides  will  never  be  injured  by  friction, 
and  as  the  expense  is  trifling,  compared  with 
the  frequent  outlay  for  new  slides,  its  general 
adoption  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  most  amusing  objects  for  the  slides  are 
grotesque  figures ;  sudden  transformations, 
such  as  a  cabbage  turning  into  a  tailor,  or  a 
basket  of  eggs  into  a  nest  of  birds ;  and 
moving  figures,  and  objects,  such  as  a  cobbler 
at  work,  a  tight-rope  dancer,  a  storm  coming 
on  at  sea,  in  which  the  ship  appears  to  be 
struck  by  lightning  and  consumed,  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  or  a  railroad  with  the  train 
passing  along.  The  movements  of  the  figures 
and  objects  are  obtained  by  painting  the  subject 
upon  two  glasses,  which  are  fixed  in  the  same 
frame,  and  so  arranged  that  when  one  is  drawn 
aside,  or  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  the 
first  design  is  concealed,  or  else  another  one 
is  added  to  it. 

Sometimes  several  figures  are  contained  in 
the  same  slide,  and  when  the  subjects  are 
distinct,  such  as  objects  of  natural  history,  or 
small  interior  views,  &c.,  the  slide  is  made  of 
mahoguiiy  or  deal,  with  circular  pieces  cut  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  rabbet  on  one 
side  ;  the  paintings,  protected  by  a  plain  piece 
of  glass,  are  then  dropped  into  the  holes,  and 


confined  by  small  brads  or  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  turned  to  'fit  i)i  the  hole,  and  each 
painting  numbered  or  labeled,  so  as  to  prevent 
mistakes,  and  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 


Fig.  a. 

Dissolving  Views  are  well  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  lectures  in  most  of  our  towns. 
Their  effect  is  so  pleasing  and  wonderful  that 
we  will  give  some  directions,  by  following 
which  our  readers  can  operate  for  themselves. 
We  have  already  seen  that  when  a  magio- 
lantem  is  used,  a  view  painted  upon  the 
slide  employed,  may  be  produced  in  a  magni- 
fied form  upon  a  screen,  sheet,  or  wall.  Now 
if  we  employ  two  lanterns  instead  of  one, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  we  shall  have  two 
views  distinctly  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
Practice  will  soon  enable  you  to  observe,  that 
by  altering  the  focus  of  the  lens  after  the  clear 
image  has  been  reflected  upon  the  screen,  the 
view  becomes  dim,  and  gradually  dissolves  if 
the  focus  is  still  further  altered.  If  the  lens 
of  the  second  lantern,  which  is  supplied  with 
another  view,  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the 
proper  focus,  the  first  view  may  then  be  said 
to  have  dissolved,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
the  second.  The  second  view  then  dissolves, 
and  the  third  takes  its  place,  and  so  on.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  dissolving  views  first 
used  by  the  German,  Philipstall,  and  after- 
wards by  many  lecturers  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  chief  object  being  to  show  a 
view  which  is  made  to  fade  gradually,  and 
blend  with  a  second  view,  which  then  becomes 
clear  and  bright,  and  fades  in  its  turn  to  blend 
with  a  thii'd. 

The  dissolving  process  may  be  eflected  in 
several  ways  :  1st.  By  altering  the  focus — a 
plan  that  succeeds  for  exhibitions  on  a  small 
scale.  2d.  By  placing  the  hand  gradually  over 
the  nozzle  of  the  lantern,  and  thus  obscuring 
the  view  by  degrees,  while  a  second  slide  is 
introduced,  and  by  gradually  withdrawing 
the  hand  from  before  the  nozzle,  the  second 
view  is  seen  developing  itself  slowly  and 
perfectly.     These  two  plans  are  applicable  for 
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either  single  or  double  small  lanterns.  The 
best  method  of  dissolving  is  undoubtedly  that 
employed  in  all  large  apparatus;  viz.,  by 
means  of  dissolvers,  or  fans,  which  may  be 


rig.  3. 


shaped  like  the  one  (F)  in  Fig,  4,  (D)  in  Fig, 
7,  or  else  like  the  one  above  (Fig,  3).  The 
first  kind  will  be  explained  when  describing 
the  apparatus  required  for  the  oxyhydrogen 
lanterns,  the  last  are  simply  two  pieces  of  card- 
board or  tin  mounted  upon  metal  stems  (/^), 
which  are  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  with  the  part  A 
turned  to  the  outside,  so  that  the  one  fim  ob- 
scures the  light  of  one  lantei'n,  while  the  light 
of  the  other  is  displayed.  By  pulling  or 
pushing  the  wood  in  which  the  fiins  are  fixed, 
before  the  nozzles  of  the  lanterns,  the  views 
will  be  dissolved  easily  and  gradually,  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  view  will  merge  into 
another  so  slowly  that  the  change  will  appear 
almost  supernatural,  producing  an  effect  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  and  attractive. 

We  have  had  three  diagrams  engraved  of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  producing  dissolving 
views  on  a  large  scale  suitable  for  a  lecture- 
room  or  exhibition  of  any  kind. 

Our  first  figure  (Fig,  4)  represents  the 
form  of  lantern  used  at  lectures,  and  for  all 


extensive  exhibitions.  It  consists  of  a  box  ( A) 
with  a  projecting  part  (p),  having  an  opening 
(o)  between  the  back  part  and  the  condensers 
of  the  two  lanterns  contained  in  the  box.  The 
painted  slides  are  inserted  at  (o),  and  thus 


pass  between  the  light  and  the  condensers 
or  lenses.  In  this  apparatus,  the  lenses  are 
made  of  the  best  glass,  so  as  to  avoid  ach- 
romatic refraction.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
fitted  with  two  chimneys  (G  G)  made  of  jar 
panned  iron,  to  allow  the  smoke  and  heat  to 
escape.  In  fi'ont  of  the  box  we  observe  the 
barrels  of  the  lanterns  (E  E),  with  the  rack 
work  which  regulates  the  focus  by  means  of  a 
screw  (c)  placed  above  them.  The  box  con- 
taining the  two  lanterns  is  placed  upon  a  firm 
stand  (DD)  having  a  slide  passing  underneath, 
which  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  an  upright  piece 
having  the  dissolving  fans  placed  on  either  side 
of  a  central  point  (F),  By  this  arrangement 
the  fans  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  will 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  retained  in  their  position 
by  means  of  the  screw  (H),  and  they  may 
also  be  made  to  advance  or  recede  from  the 
nozzcls  of  the  lanterns  by  means  of  the  slide 
which  passes  under  the  table. 

In  shutting  off  the  light  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  attention  to  the  following  observations : — 
When  the  light  is  thrown  from  one  lantern, 
we  obtain  a  large  circle  or  disk  of  light  thrown 
upon  the  screen ;  and  our  object  in  exhibiting 
is  always  to  have  a  disk  of  this  size,  or  nearly 
so,  reflected  upon  the  screen ;  therefore  in 
shutting  off"  the  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adjust  the  fans  so  that  the  under  part  of  one 
lens  is  only  obscured  as  much  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  other  is  displayed.  By  this  means 
we  are  enabled  to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of  the 
views  and  prevent  the  disk  being  irregular  and 
dusky  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts.  As  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  both  lanterns  at  the 
same  time,  the  fens  or  dissolvers  are  movable. 

The  light  used  in  these  lanterns  is  supplied 
by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  in  a  combined  state,  the  flame  being 
thrown  upon  a  cylinder  of  lime,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  Drummond  Light ;  and  in  order  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  may  be  per- 
fectly understood,  we  have  had  a  diagram  en- 
graved. It  presents  the  interior  of  the  box 
and  the  back  part  of  the  condensers  (B  B). 
About  eight  inches  from  the  condensers  are 
cylinders  of  lime  placed  upon  a  pivot  which 
has  a  small  cog-wheel  at  the  lower  part  of  It, 
and  which  is  connected  with  another  wheel  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  key  (K),  used  to  wind 
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up  the  machinery.     Tlie  object  of  employhig 
this  machinery,  is  to  cause  the  lime  cylinders 


to  revolve  slowly  upon  their  axes,  so  as  to 
expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
flame,  which  is  so  intense  that  it. will  even 
melt  a  diamond.  Close  to  the  lime  cylinders 
you  will  see  the  blow-pipes  by  which  the  gases 
are  thrown  upon  the  lime ;  these  issue  from 
the  receivers  (D  D),  where  the  gases  are 
mixed  after  being  supplied  by  the  pipes 
(E  E)  connected  with  large  caoutchouc  bags 
(Fig  7,  F),  placed  between  press-boards, 
which  are  loaded  with  weights  to  force  the 
gas  out  of  the  bags.  After  the  gases  have 
been  mixed,  they  may  be  safely  ignited  at  the 
end  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  flame  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  cylinder ;  but  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  a  flame  to  approach  these 
gases  in  a  mixed  state  unless  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  receiver  or  a  Hemming's  Safety 
Tube,  for  if  this  precaution  is  neglected  a 
very  dangerous  explosion  will  ensue.  It  is 
the  method  now  generally  employed  to  pre- 
vent accidents  of  this  kind,  and  one  that  is 
extremely  simple  and  valuable.  A  square 
receiver  of  brass  (R)  is  filled  with  fine  brass 
wire,  which  is  pressed  tightly  together,  so 
that  when  the  gases  enter  the  receiver  by  the 
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tubes  (0  and  IT),  which  are  connected  with 
the  caoutchouc  bags  containing  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases,  they  ihen  pass  through 
the  spaces  between  the  brass  wires,  which  are 
now,  in  fact,  narrow  tubes.     After  the  gases 


have  been  mixed,  they  pass  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  through  the  blow-pipe  (B),  to  bo 
thrown  upon  the  lime  cylinder,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  most  intense,  pure,  and  beautiful  light, 
well  known  as  the  Drummond  Light.  We 
have  been  particular  in  entering  into  the  de- 
tails connected  with  this  light,  because  it  is 
our  intention  to  notice  it  again  upon  another 
occasion,  when  we  shall  show  you  how  to 
perform  some  experiments  with  it. 

The  lime  cylinders  should  be  wrapped  up 
in  paper  singly,  and  the  whole  kept  in  bottles 
with  well  greased  stoppers. 

To  make  the  lime  cylinders,  procure  a  piece 
of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  round 
as  you  can;  then  drill  a  hole  through  the 
center  of  each,  in  the  long  axis,  and  having 
placed  them  in  a  crucible  in  the  center  of  a 
good  fire,  keep  them  red  hot  for  about  four 
hours.  Cool  them  gradually,  and  wrap  in 
paper  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  convenient  form  of  dissolving  apparatus 
for  a  private  exhibition,  and  also  for  lecturers 
who  have  to  travel  from  town  to  town,  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  7.     It  consists  of  a  stand  (A) 


Fig.  T. 

with  folding  tripod  legs  (E,  E,  E,  E),  and 
having  a  slide  underneath,  and,  as  in  the 
former  one,  supplied  with  dissolvers,  or  fans 
(D).  The  lanterns  (B,  L)  are  made  of  ma- 
hogany with  japanned  iron  tops,  h.aving  a 
place  (S)  for  the  reception  of  the  slides,  before 
which  are  the  movable  tubes  (C)  with  the 
necessary  lenses.  A  caoutchouc  bng  (F), 
fitted  Avith  a  stop-cock,  and  flexible  or  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber  tube  (O),  unions,  and  press- 
boards,  is  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  thf;  boards 
are  loaded  with  weights  (W)  to  maintain  an 
equal  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  another  similar 
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bag  (G)  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  is  also 
loaded  with  weights,  and  connected  with  the 
apparatus  by  a  flexible  tube  (H).  This  ap- 
paratus is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
packed  away  with  the  tubes,  pressure-boards, 
lanterns,  slides,  &e,,  into  a  comparatively 
small  space,  and  as  it  may  be  exhibited  with 
as  nmch  ease  as  an  ordinary  lantern,  it  is 
extremely  useful  for  the  general  purposes  of 
schools,  lecturers,  and  families. 

The  small  magic-lanterns  may  be  procured 
of  almost  any  optician,  and  vary  in  price  from 
5s.  to  £5.  The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4 
would  cost  about  £120,  and  that  in  Fig.  7, 
from  £42  to  £100,  including  all  the  necessary 
tubes,  gas-bags,  apparatus  for  generating  the 
gases,  &c.,  but  exclusive  of  slides  in  every 
case.  The  slides  vary  in  price  from  Is.  to 
30s.  each,  according  to  the  size,  design,  me- 
chanical arrangement,  and  style. 

In  another  number  we  shall  describe  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  gases  used,  together 
with  other  scientific  recreations. 
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HILE  turnin.g  the 
leaves  of  this 
interesting  relic 
of  revolutionary 
times,  I  find  one 
set  of  entries 
significant 
They  are 


more 

than  all  the  rest. 

the  sums  of  money  paid  to 
persons  who  conveyed  secret  intelligence  to 
Washington  of  the  enemy's  movements  and 
designs.  The  money  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose forms  a  large  proportion  of  his  expenses. 
Every  leader  of  an  army  must  practice  a 
great  deal  of  maneuvering,  and  even  decep- 
tion, in  order  to  find  out  the  plans  of  his  foes, 
and  conceal  his  own.  The  secret  service,  or 
spy  system,  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aids  to  a  General ;  and  Washington, 
even  ni  that  just  and  glorious  war,  was 
obliged  to  res(jrt  to  the  same  measures,  which 


he  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  ho  joined  the 
army  at  Cambridge. 

The  entries  which  refer  to  these  spies  are 
made  in  a  very  cautious  and  somewhat  strange 
manner,  showing  how  deeply  he  felt  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  them  from  exposure  to 
the  power  of  the  British, 

"1775. 

July  15.      To  333|-  dollars^  given  to 


-,  to  induce  him  to  go  into  the  town  of 
Boston  to  establish  a  secret  correspondence,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  of  the 
enemy^s  movements  and  designs,  .  .  .  £100." 

This  entry  is  near  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  was  made  while  the  Americans 
were  besieging  Boston.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  just  arrived  from  Mount  Vernon, 
and  at  once  commenced  vigorous  measures  to 
drive  out  the  British  troops,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  send  spies  into  the 
town,  that  he  might  know  how  to  attack 
them.  He  would  not  enter  the  name  of  the 
person  on  even  his  private  account,  lest  the 
book  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
expose  the  poor  spy  to  detection  ;  for  the  laws 
of  war  condemn  all  spies  to  death.  The  fol- 
lowing note  refers  to  the  above  entry : 

"  TVie  names  of  persons  loho  are  employed 
within  the  enemfs  lines,  or  who  may  fall 
within  their  power,  can  not  he  inserted.'''* 

This  secret  service  was  carried  on  through 
the  whole  war,  and  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  final  success.  Close  watch  was 
kept,  not  only  on  the  British,  but  on  the 
Tories,  who  were  often  still  more  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  British  soldiers,  having  been  purposely 
misinformed  about  this  country,  had  not  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  great  American  Gen- 
eral, M'hom  they  called  Mr.  Washington. 
When  our  poorly  fed,  and  half-clud  troops, 
were  retreating  before  them,  the  royal  forces 
made  themselves  very  merry  about  the  great 
American  army  and  its  General,  little  think- 
ing that  some  of  the  very  persons  who  joined^ 
in  the  ridicule,  were  the  friends  of  Wash- 
ington, and  were  keenly  watching  for  every, 
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bit  of  news  that  might  benefit  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Many  a  time  Avas  our  small  band  of  patriots 
saved  from  sudden  destruction  by  some  trusty 
spy,  who  sent  a  hasty  warning  of  the  impend- 
ing danger.  Yet  they  were  not  very  well 
paid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account 
of  all  the  money  spent  for  secret  intelligence 
during  eight  years  : — 

"Total  expenditures  for  Secret  Intelli- 
gence,* 17617  00." 

You  cannot  think  this  a  great  sum  of  money, 
yet  recollect  that  it  was  the  C!ontinental 
currency,  and  its  real  value  was  only  £1982 
10s.     The  asterisk  refers  to  this  note  : 

"*  200  guineas  advanced  to  General  Mc- 
Dougal  for  the  like  purpose  is  not  included  in 
this  sum,  as  I  have  had  no  account  of  it,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  application.^^ 

This  shows  that  Washington  was  quite  a 
loser  in  the  business ;  yet  he  was  always  a 
good  friend  to  the  poor  spies  whom  he  em- 
ployed, and  they  were  faithful  to  him.  At 
the  close  of  his  book  is  a  long  note,  which 
shows  how  he  remembered  their  services, 
and  commended  them  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  This  note  will  give  you  some  hints 
of  the  dangerous  life  which  a  spy  must  lead : 

"Note. 

Befoie  these  accounts  are  finally  closed, 
justice  and  propriety  call  'upon  me  to  signify 
that  there  are  persons  tvithin  the  British  lines 
— if  they  are  not  dead  or  removed — mho  have 
a  claitn  i/jyon  the  public,  under  the  strongest 
assurances  of  compensation  from  me,  for  their 
services  in  conveying  me  private  intelligence, 
and  tvhich,  when  exhibited,  I  shall  think  my- 
self in  honor  bound  to  pay.  Why  these  claims 
have  not  made  their  appearance  ere  this,  un- 
less from  either  of  the  causes  above-mentioned, 
or  from  a  disinclination  in  them  to  come  forth 
till  the  British  forces  are  entirely  removed 
from  the  United  States^  I  know  not.  But  I 
have  thought  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  me  to 
bring  the  matter  to  view,  that  it  may  be  held 
in  remembrance  in  case  such  claims  should 
hereafter  appear,'''' 
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^n  HERE  are  flowers  des- 
tined never  to  unfold ; 
there  are  fruits  which  fali 
before  they  attain  matu- 
I'ity  ;  there  are  geniuses 
that  die  unknown,  like  a 
lamp  that  has  grown  dim  on  an  unfrequented 
shrine, — like  the  song  of  a  bird  poured 'out  in 
deep  solitudes,  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  penetrated. 

Lucretia  Davidson  was  one  of  these  geni- 
uses, and  if  her  name  has  not  remained  un- 
known to  the  world,  it  is  because  a  few  devoted 
friends  have  wished  that  others  should  share 
in  the  admiration  awakened  in  themselves  by 
this  young  poet  of  sixteen,  who  has  passed 
away  without  leaving  any  work  behind  her. 

She  was  born  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  27th  of  September,  1808. 
Her  parents  were  in  straitened  circumstances ; 
they  had  several  children,  each  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength,  had  to  share  in  the 
cares  of  the  household.  Lucretia  was  not  four 
years  old,  when  she  fulfilled  the  office  of  nurse 
to  her  younger  sister.  The  duties  occupied 
her  during  the  whole  day,  but  at  night,  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  in  bed,  such  was 
her  thirst  for  knowledge,  that,  instead  of  seek- 
ing repose,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  little 
roojn,  where,  surrounded  with  her  books,  she 
repaired,  by  long  hours  of  study,  what  she 
called  her  lost  time.  Iler  readings  having 
developed  her  active  imagination,  she  felt  her- 
self born  to  be  a  poet  at  an  age  when  other 
children,  by  a  very  natural  ignorance,  do  not 
even  know  what  poetry  is. 

Lucretia  Davidson  composed,  and  her 
verses  were  addressed  sometimes  to  a  favorite 
bird,  sometimes  to  the  flower  she  most  admired, 
or  to  the  star  which  she  beheld  shooting  along 
the  heavens,  or  to  the  little  sister  whom  she 
nursed,  but  most  frequently  of  all  to  her 
mother,  whom  she  loved  most  devotedly. 

She  wrote  in   secret;  but  with  whatever, 
mysteriousness  her  nightly  labors  were  pur- 
sued, she  consumed  such  an  enormous  quantity 
of  paper,  that  her  parents  at  last  discovered 
the  use  she  made  of  her  long  vigils.    Modest 
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and  retiring,  the  joung  poet  blushed,  and, 
with  tears,  confessed  her  dawning  genius  as 
a  fault.  Her  father.  Dr.  Oliver  Davidson, 
asked  to  see  some  of  her  poetic  productions. 
"  They  are  all  burned,"  she  replied  ;  and  such 
was  really  the  case  ;  for  scarcely  had  Lucretia 
completed  one  of  these  little  compositions, 
than  she  threw  it  into  the  fire,  preserving  no 
more  remembrance  of  it  than  does  the  ^Eolian 
harp  of  its  harmonious  sighs,  when  the  breeze 
has  ceased  to  vibrate  its  chords. 

Lucretia  promised  that  for  the  future  slie 
would  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  her  youthful 
inspirations  before  submitting  them  to  the 
criticism  of  her  parents;  but  this  promise  was 
like  a  mantle  of  ice  cast  over  her  imagination. 
The  idea  of  being  no  longer  able  to  preserve 
to  herself  alone  the  secret  of  her  thoughts 
and  of  her  vigils,  led  her  to  renounce  for  a 
time  her  cherished  occupations.  She  read, 
but  she  no  longer  wrote.  At  length,  borne 
away  by  destiny,  she  remembered  her  poetic 
existence ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  promise, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  let  her  father 
know  what  she  did.  The  better  to  preserve 
her  secret,  and  that  it  might  not  be  discovered 
by  her  consumption  of  paper,  she  wrote  on 
the  margin  of  her  books, — at  the  top,  at  the 
bottom,  on  all  the  sides ;  she  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  her  lines  again  and  again,  until  her 
^vriting3,  though  they  had  a  meaning  for  her- 
self, were  totally  illegible  to  every  one  else. 

To  this  vei'y  decided  poetic  vocation,  Lucre- 
tia Davidson  united  an  irresistible  tendency 
for  drawing.  Her  father's  means  were  too 
limited  to  enable  him  to  give  her  a  master, 
and  she  required  none  ;  she  applied  to  Nature, 
who  would  have  made  her  a  painter,  as  she 
had  made  her  a  poet.  It  was  upon  these  same 
books,  the  depositaries  of  the  inspirations  of 
her  youthful  muse,  that  the  child  penciled 
her  imperfect  sketches. 

As  she  was  careful  to  accomplish,  even 
more  scrupulously  than  before,  her  various 
household  duties,  it  was  supposed  that  she  had 
renounced  her  poetic  labors;  but  one  day, 
while  seeking  in  a  cupboard,  her  mother  dis- 
covered one  of  these  books,  filled  at  all  points 
with  drawings  and  verses.  For  the  second 
time,  the  child  thought  it  necessary  to  blush 
for   her   mysterious  studies  :  it  was  a  long 


time  before  she  would  explain  the  meaning  of 
those  illegible  lines ;  but  as  they  threatened 
not  to  restore  the  book  until  she  had  de- 
ciphered what  no  one  but  herself  could  read, 
Lucretia  obeyed.  The  book  was  restored 
to  her,  with  kisses  and  tears  of  admiration  ; 
and  the  poor  child,  who  had  fallen  ill  since  the 
precious  manuscript  had  passed  from  her  own 
keeping  into  her  mother's  hands,  had  no  sooner 
regained  it  than  she  tore  it  leaf  by  leaf,  and 
burned  it  as  she  had  burned  her  former 
effusions. 

Her  elder  sister  died  ;  her  mother  fell  ill ; 
her  duties  were  augmented.  However  dear 
to  her  were  her  intellectual  labors,  they  could 
not  but  be  affected  by  these  circumstances. 
Her  whole  happiness  consisted  in  her  studies, 
in  her  compositions,  in  her  drawings :  she 
ceased  to  study,  to  compose,  to  draw,  in  order 
to  nurse  her  mother,  and  to  replace  in  her 
family  the  sister  that  was  no  more. 

Nevertheless,  Fame  had  already  begun  to 
spread  her  name  abroad ;  some  one  having 
heard  her  writings  spoken  of,  and  knowing 
the  limited  means  of  her  family,  sent  her  a 
bank-note  of  twenty  dollars,  begging  that  it 
might  be  employed  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  little  library,  of  which  the  poet-child 
must  stand  in  need. 

Lucretia  was  beside  her  mother's  bed  when 
she  received  the  letter  of  her  unknown  bene- 
factor. At  first,  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
purchase  some  of  those  beautiful  books  which 
she  had  so  much  desired,  made  her  utter  a 
cry  of  joy,  but  suddenly  thinking  of  her  who 
lay  there  stretched  on  a  bed  of  suffering — of 
the  physician  who  was  coming  to  visit  her, 
and  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay — of 
all  that  he  would  order,  and  which  would  cost 
so  much — tears  suffused  her  eyes,  and  she 
held  out  the  bank-note  to  her  father,  saying — 
"Take  it,  papa,  it  will  help  to  take  care  of 
mother :  I  can  do  without  books." 

Lucretia  was  then  eleven  years  of  ago. 
To  renounce  the  possession  of  those  books, 
was,  however,  but  a  slight  sacrifice  for  Lucre- 
tia. Having  heard  that  her  parents  were 
blamed  for  an  education  which,  however,  she 
had  given  herself,  and  that  it  was  thought  she 
ought  to  have  learned  what  was  necessary  for 
a  girl  of  humble  position,  she  locked  up  her 
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books  and  threw  away  the  key,  in  order  to 
resist  ths  temptation  of  re-oommencing  her 
studies ;  but  in  acting  thus,  she  consulted  her 
heart,  rather  than  her  strength ;  she  fell  into 
a  state  of  profound  melancholy,  she  grew  thin, 
became  ill  in  her  turn,  and  soon  ceased  to  be 
able  to  nurse  her  mother,  who  was,  neverthe- 
less, too  feeble  to  dispense  with  her  care. 

'•  ^[y  child,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson  to  her,  one 
day,  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  written 
anything." 

"  I  have  given  up  writing,"  replied  Lucretia, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  I  have  been  made  to 
understand,  that  since  the  death  of  my  sister, 
it  is  my  duty  to  think  only  of  comforting  my 
parents." 

"  But  to  do  this,  ray  child,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  shoidd  make  yourself  ill,  and 
since  both  your  happiness  and  life  depend 
tfpon  your  studies,  continue  to  study  in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  a  child  who  is  so  neces- 
sary and  so  precious  to  us." 

This  prudent  decision  on  the  part  of  her 
mother  was  to  Lucretia  the  saving  balm  re- 
quired to  restore  her  to  health  and  happiness. 

"We  will  not  fcjllow  step  by  step  the  labors 
of  the  young  jj^jetess.  Placed  at  school  by 
an  anonymous  benefactor,  Lucretia  worked 
with  so  much  ardor,  that  her  health  suffered 
from  it.  It  was  then  that  she  addressed  the 
following  stanzas  to  a  friend  whom  she  had 
not  seen  fur  a  long  time : — 

"  And  thou  hast  marked  in  childhood's  hoars, 
Tne  fe-irlens  boiindin:rs  oF  my  breast, 
TViien,  fre>h  a.^  sntiimerV  openin»  flowers, 
I  freely  frolicked  and  was  blessed. 

"  0  :  say,  was  not  this  eye  more  briglit  ? 

Were  not  these  lips  more  wont  to  smile  ? 
Methinks  that  then  my  heart  woa  light, 
And  I  u  fearless,  joyous  child. 

"  And  thon  didst  mark  me  ?ny  and  wild, 
Mv  careless,  reckless  laugh  of  mirth, 
The  pimple  pleasures  of  a  cliild, 
Tiie  holiday  of  man  on  earth. 

"  Then  thon  hast  seen  ine  in  that  ho-ir 
When  everj-  nerve  c.f  life  was  new. 
When  Pleasure  funned  yonth's  infant  flower, 
And  Hope  licr  witcheries  round  it  threw. 

"TiiHt  hour  is  fading— i:  has  fled: 
And  I  am  left  in  darkness  now ; 
A  wanderer  towards  a  lowly  bed. 
The  grave — that  home  of  all  lielow." 


Lucretia  Davidson  felt  but  too  deeply  that 
her  days  were  drawing  to  a  close :  she  was 
drooping  under  the  effect  of  that  malady  which 
makes  us  cling  more  fondly  to  life  the  nearer 
death  approaches. 

She  left  school  and  returned  to  Plattsburg, 
once  more  to  behold  the  parents  who  had 
founded  on  her  all  their  hopes  of  glory  and 
happiness. 

In  her  last  illness,  the  physician  who  at- 
tended her  forbade  all  reading,  but  as  Lucre- 
tia's  existence  depended  on  her  books,  she  had 
them  placed  upon  her  bed,  so  that  she  might 
be  able  to  touch  them ;  she  kissed  them  a 
thousand  times  a  day,  and  when  by  chance 
the  hope  of  her  recovery  recurred  to  her,  she 
would  exclaim,  showing  them  to  her  mother — 

"Ah!  mamma,  what  a  happy  day  will  it  be 
to  me  when  I  am  able  to  open  one  of  them." 

That  day,  however,  never  came.  The  time 
appointed  for  this  star  to  shine  upon  the  earth, 
and  then  return  to  its  native  heaven,  had  ex- 
pired. Lucretia  Maria  Davidson  died  on  the 
27thof  August,  1825. 


LAST  PRAYER  OF  MARY  QUEEN 
OF  SCOTS, 

BEFORE    HEU    EXECUTION'. 

O  Dominc  Deas,  speravi  in  te, 
O  care  mi  Jesu,  nunc  libera  me : 
In  dura  catena,  in  misera  pojna, 

DesiJero  te. 
Langueudo,  gemendo  et  genuSectendo, 
Adi.ro,  impluro,  ut  liberes  me. 

The  following  elegant  translation  of  the 
above  is  by  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Croswell, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston  :— 

Jehovah,  my  Saviour, 

My  confidence  Thou, 
O,  loveliest  Jesus, 

Deliver  me  now. 
In  clfweat  inimurings. 
In  cruel  enduiings. 
My  flesh  and  my  spirit  cry  out  afbcr  thoe, 

I  languish 

In  anguish. 
And,  bending  the  knee, 

Adore  the*', 

Implore  tliee, 

To  liberate  me. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  NEWS. 
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31  Cfea^tcr  0f  llttos. 


Disasters  ! — Disaster  is  following  disaster  upoa  this 
oontitietit,  with  a  celerity  that  may  well  cause  the 
stoutest  heai't  to  quail.  People  are  being  killed  of? 
bv  fif.ies  and  hundreds,  by  explosions,  wrecks,  floods, 
fires,  and  other  accidents,  at  a  rate  that  is  fearful  to 
conteniplato.  Since  the  tlawuing  of  the  present  year 
■we  have  been  called  upon  to  record  the  terribly  fatal  dis- 
aster and  deplorable  suffering  on  bo.u\l  the  San  Francisco, 
the  fireworks  explosion  at  Ravenswood,  the  boiler  ex- 
plosion at  Hartfv)rd,  the  steamer  explosion  at  St.  Louis, 
the  heart-retidiDg  calamity  by  the  burning  of  steamers 
at  New  Orleans  and  on  the  Southern  rivers,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Launch  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  together  with 
numerous  slii[)wrecks,  railroad  and  other  awful  calam- 
ities, entaihng  the  loss  of  probably  eight  or  nine 
hundred  lives — aud  yet  the  horrible  catalogue  is  in- 
cwnplete  ! 

We  hardly  recover  from  the  fearful  tidings  of  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline,  than  we  are  forced  to 
report  the  explosion  of  the  Reindeer,  with  great  loss  of 
life,  and  that  is  quickly  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  J.  L.  Avery,  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences. 
When  aud  where  will  this  end  ?  and  when  can  we 
count  on  any  security  of  life  and  limb,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  travel  ? 


The  eyes  of  the  whole  Uuiou  are  now  turned  toward 
the  immense  territory  of  Nebraska  on  account  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  There  is  a  great  rush 
for  the  Nebraska  Territory  ;  the  steamers  are  filled 
with  passengers ;  and  those  boun  I  for  the  new  ter- 
ritory are  going  there  to  look  at  the  country,  with  an 
eye  to  making  it  their  future  home. 


Gold  Madness. — It  is  ascertained  that  there  is  ninre 
insanity  in  California  than  in  any  other  State  of  this 
Union,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  This  ought  to 
be  expected  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pursuits  that 
lead  men  thither — the  eager  hope  of  sudden  wealth, 
and  the  disappointments,  reverses,  and  depression  so 
often  experienced. 

The  Foreig.v  News. — This  is  important. — war  seems 
now  inevitable.  Russia,  France,  and  England,  are  all 
making  immense  preparations.  The  Czar's  last  propo- 
sitions have  been  pronounced  unsatisfectory,  and  lie 
must  either  fight  or  yield.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Turkish  army  has  crossed  the  Danube,  aiming  to  break 
through  the  Russian  line,  fall  on  its  rear,  and  attack 
Bucharest.  France  is  prepared,  it  is  said,  to  embark  an 
immense  number  of  men.  Austria  anrl  Prussia,  for 
the  present,  preserve  an  armed  ueutralit}- — holding 
themselves  ready  probably  to  side  with  the  victorious 
party.  En;:cland  feels  no  doubt  of  driviiig  tlie  bear  at 
once  into  his  snowy  Jastnesses.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  and  French  soldiers,  except  for  a  short  time  in 


1794,  have  not  fought  under  the  same  banner  since  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades.  The  rivalry  that  will  exist  in 
the  allied  army  to  exceed  each  other  in  deeds  of  daring, 
will  make  them  terrible  to  their  Russian  foes. 


A  terrible  affair  occurred  lately  among  the  Russi.in 
troops.  Two  columns,  of  about  four  thousand  men  each, 
were  sent  by  night  to  attack  the  Turks ;  but  missing 
their  way,  they  fell  upon  each  other  iu  the  darkness,  and 
committed  a  great  slaughter  before  discovering  their 
mistake. 


Lowell  Manufactures. — The  number  of  spindles 
run  by  the  incorporated  companies  at  Lowell  is  894,- 
898-;  number  of  males  employed,  is  4.607  ;  number  of 
females  employed,  9,843  ;  total,  13,250.  There  are 
'2,100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  27,000  yards  of  woolen, 
.55,000  yards  of  carpet,  and  50  rugs  made  per  week, 
for  which  there  are  consumed  weekly,  700,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  aud  99.000  pounds  of  wool.  The  population 
of  the  city  is  about  35,000. 


An  Enormous  Moose. — Mr.  Ephraim  Washburn, 
now  liunbering  on  the  Seboois  River,  Maine,  came  upon 
a  moose  track  on  the  25th  of  February,  which  he  fol- 
lowed till  uight,  and  then  returned  to  camp.  On  the 
next  day  he  started  again  in  pursuit,  and  came  up  with 
the  moose  about  ten  o'clock.  After  a  chase  of  two 
hours  he  succeeded  in  killing  him.  He  weighed,  after 
being  dressed,  seven  hundred  pounds. 


The  Colossal  Statue  of  Jefferson,  of  the  model 
of  which  Hiram  Powers  is  the  author,  was  cast  at 
Munich.  It  is  thirteen  feet  high,  has  taken  ten  tons  of 
riietal,  and  it  is  one  of  the  five  statues  which  will  sur- 
round the  equestrian  one  of  Washington,  at  Richmond, 
which  is  twenty -two  feet  in  hight. 

The  Block  of  Stone  sent  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  for 
the  Washington  Jlomiment,  was  smixshed  to  pieces  by 
some  luiknown  person,  on  March  7lh,  at  Washington. 


Hight  of  Monuments. — There  is  not  a  column, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  in  Europe,  so  high  as  the 
Bunker  Hill  Mouumeut.  And  yet,  such  are  the  gigan- 
tic proportions  of  the  Washington  Monument,  that 
Bunker  Hill  Moiuiment  could  be  placed  inside  of  it 
without  much  impeding  the  operations  of  the  work- 
men ;  and  when  it  is  finished,  any  two  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Europe  could  be  stowed  away  within  its 
walls  without  beiuo-  noticed  from  the  exterior. 


Ancient  Justice. — In  the  early  period  of  New  York 
history,  innkeepers  weie  fined  if  an  Indian  was  seen 
leaving  their  houses  drunk  ;  and  the  whole  street  was 
fined  if  the  right  house  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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A  BILL  has  hceu  agree;!  upon  by  tlie  Post  Office 
Comiiiiltee,  for  increiising  the  palaries  of  postmasters. 
The  increase  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  coni- 
pensutioii  now  received  by  tliose  whose  present  pay 
does  not  reach  to  §2,000  per  annum. 


Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  after  a 
visit  to  tlie  Fourth  WarJ  Imiustrial  Scliool,  rented  a 
house  in  Oliver  street,  at  $750  a  year,  fitted  it  up  ap- 
projoriately,  and  presented  it  free  of  cliarge  for  the  use 


of  the  sciiool.     It  was  but  oue  of  the  many    whole- 
hearted cluuries  in  which  Mr.  Grinnell  delights. 

You  will  find  soino  account  of  these  schools  in  a 
back  number. 


Some  workmen  engaged  in  sawing  a  lociwt  log  in 
Poughkeepsie,  found  a  large  toad  snugly  secreied  in  the 
center,  wliich  was  alive,  and  weighed  seven  pounds. 
The  log  is  perfectly  sound,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old. 


%\lt  fecbcr's  pcsk. 


The  Exgi.ish  Language  is  composed  of  15,734 
words,  of  which  6,73-2  are  from  the  Latin,  4,312  from 
the  French,  1,665  from  the  Saxon,  1,168  from  the 
Greek,  691  from  the  Dutch,  211  from  th<>,  Italian,  106 
from  the  G  Tnian  (not  including  verbs),  90  fntm  the 
Welsli,  75  from  tlie  Danish,  56  from  the  Spanish,  50 
from  the  Icehmdic,  34  from  the  Swedish,  31  from  the 
Gotliic,  16  from  the  Hebrew,  15  from  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish,  Portu- 
guese, Irish,  Scotch,  and  other  languages. 


Mutilation  of  Words. — Helter-skelter  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Latin  hilarlter  celerlter,  "cheerfully  and 
quickly."  Hocus-pocus  is  in  like  maimer  a  verbal  muti- 
lation of  Hoc  est  corpus,  "  This  is  the  body." 


Queer  People  for  Amusement  in  Greenland. — 
They  have  a  play  in  which  everybody  pulls  his  neigh- 
bor's nose  ;  and  the  harder  it  is  drawn  upon,  the  louder 
the  sufferer  is  expected  to  laugh.  They  sit  down  to 
bear's  meat,  and  drink  a  couple  of  quarts  of  grease. 
For  fun  and  luxury  you  must  walli  up  North. 


A  nerve,  an  artery,  and  a  vein  enter  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  and  through  an  aperture  but  just  large  enough  to 
admit  a  human  hair ;  yet  as  it  aches  sometimes,  we 
think  it  big  enough  for  a  cable. 


We  give  in  this  number  one  more  of  the  beautiful 
engravings  from  the  Illustrated  Composition  Book, — 
tlie  last  one  you  will  see  in  the  Schoolmate.  If  you 
wish  to  have  some  more  pictures  and  subjects,  please 
send  for  the  book.  Tlie  price  is  30  cents,  but  we  will 
eenJ  any  of  you  a  specimen  copy  of  it  for  25  cts.  By 
sending  us  twelve  Post  Office  stamps,  you  will  paj  for 
the  book  and  the  postage  on  it.  Those  who  have  already 
ordenni  it  shall  receive  it  at  tlie  earliest  moment. 


R.  R.  HiNMAN  Esq,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  of 
Connecticut,  (and  niiw  of  this  city,)  has  published  three 
numbt'rs  tin  the  genealogy,  character,  coats  of  arms, 
Ac,  of  all  the  first  settlers  of  Connec'ictit,  giving  the  place 
of  resi  lenre  of  each  family,  in  the  oohmy,  the  ship  they 
came  in,  <fec  ,  as  far  as  found  on  record — each  number 
contiiining  150  pages,  on  fine  paper,  with  several  plates. 


We  only  say  to  New  England  men,  and  to  such  ai9  have 
descended  from  New  England,  let  not  this  vaUiable 
work  stop  being  published  for  waut  of  sufficient  sub- 
scribers to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper. 
Call  at  No.  58  Fulton  street,  and  examine  the  works, 
and  you  will  find  that  immense  labor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  to  save  the  history  of  your  ancestors. 

anecdotes. 

Odd  PrvIof  of  Politeness. — The  following  circum- 
stance illu.strates  what  Mrs.  Trollope  might  be  disposed 
to  call  "  American  Manners  :"'  "  A  man  one  day  came 
to  tlo  business  with  my  father,  and,  as  was  the  custom 
among  many  in  that  region,  kept  his  liead  covered 
during  his  stii}'.  Soon  after  leaving  the  house,  he  re 
marked  to  .some  oue  that  he  always  heard  that  General 

M was  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  but  he  didn't 

tJiiuk  so,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  sat  in  his  parlor  half  an  hour 
or  more,  with  my  hat  on,  and  he  never  once  asked  me  to 
take  it  off  !'  " 

A  Good  Joke. — The  city  authorities  of  Marysville, 
Califtirnia,  recently  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  removal 
of  outside  stairs  in  that  city.  While  the  Council  was 
in  session  a  few  days  snbsequent,  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Council  Chamber  were  removed,  and  the  dignified 
members  of  the  body,  according  to  the  Herald,  were 
compelled  to  '•  .shin"  down  the  posts  of  the  building. 


A  Valuable  Table — The  following  table  will  ba 
found  very  valuable  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  .square,  and  28  inches 
deep,  will  contain  a  barrel  (5  bushels). 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square,  and  14  inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  26  inches  by  15-2  inches  square,  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  bushel. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11-2  inches  square,  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  bushel. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8-4  inches  square,  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and  4-2  inches 
deep,  will  contain  oue  gallon. 

A  box  7  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and  4-8  inches 
deep,  wUl  contain  half  a  gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and  4-1  inches 
deep,  will  conlain  one  quart. 


THE  TEACHER'S  DESK 
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USEFUL   RECEIPTS. 

1.  To  whiten  Ivori/,  even  that  which  has  turned  a 
brown  yelloic.—\.  Slake  some  lime  in  water,  put  your 
ivory  iti  that  water,  place  it  over  a  slow  iire,  and 
boil  it  till  it  looks  qtiite  white.  2.  To  polish  it  afterwards, 
set  it  in  the  turner's  wheel,  and  after  havinjj  worked  it, 
take  rushes  and  pumice  stones,  subtile  powder  with 
watvr,  and  rub  it  all  till  it  looks  perfectly  smooth. 
Next  to  that,  heat  it  by  turning  it  against  a  piece  of 
linen,  or  sheep-skin  leather,  and  when  hot,  rub  it  over 
whh  a  little  whiting  diluted  in  oil  of  olive;  then  with 
a  little  dry  whiting  alone,  and  finally  with  a  piece  of 
soft,  white  rag.  When  all  tliisis  perft>rnied  as  directed, 
the  ivory  will  look  remarkably  white. 

2.  A  ximple  Barometer. — Take  a  common  vial,  and 
cut  off  the  rim  and  part  of  the  neck,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  cord  passed  around  it,  and  moved  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  in  a  sawing  direction  ;  the  one  end  being  held  in  the 
left  hand  and  tlie  other  fastened  to  any  convenient  ob- 
ject, while  the  right  h:md  holds  and  moves  the  vial ; 
when  heated,  dip  it  suddenly  into  cold  water,  and  the 
part  will  crack  off;  or  separate  it  with  a  file.  Then 
nearly  fill  the  vial  with  clean  water,  place  your  finger 
on  the  mouth,  and  invert  it ;  withdraw  your  finger  and 
suspend  it  in  this  po-itiou  with  a  piece  of  twine.  In 
dry  weather  the  tmder  surface  of  the  water  will  be 
level  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or  even  concave  ;  in 
damp  weatlier,  on  the  ctmfrai'y,  a  drop  will  appear  at 
the  mouth  and  continue  until  it  falls,  and  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  the  same  way." 

.S.  Bronziug  Plaster-castx. — M.  Eisner,  of  Paris,  savs 
that  a  brownish-green  bronze  for  plaster  figures,  may  be 
very  easily  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  in  water  of 
palin-i>il  soap,  a  mixture  of  copperas  in  solution;  this 
furnishes  a  brownish-green  precipitate,  the  color  of 
which  may  be  modified  at  pleasure  by  the  addition  of 
ft  greater  or  less  quantity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Baits.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
is  re-dissolved  in  a  siccative  essence,  or  a  mixture  of 
good  varnish  of  linseed  oil  wax ;  and  with  this  solution 
tlie  figures  (having  been  previously  heated)  are  coat^id  ; 
on  drying,  they  will  be  found  to  p<issess  the  color 
mentioned  above. 

4.  Wash  to  fix  BlacJclead  Pencil  Drawings. — 1.  Isin- 
glass, 1  part ;  water,  .50  parts.  Dissolve  with  heat  and 
filter.  2.  Take  skimmed  milk,  and  strain.  For  u*e 
pour  the  liquid  on  a  surface  sufficiently  large,  and  take 
the  drawing  by  the  corners,  lay  it  flat  on  the  wash, 
then  carefully  remove  it,  and  place  it  on  a  slanting  sur- 
face to  drain  and  dry.  This  will  also  answer  for  chalk 
drawincrs. 


Musical  Magnetism. — One  of  the  party  is  sent  out 
of  the  room,  and  some  article  of  furniture  iu  the  room 
is  fixed  upfiii,  which  the  person  sent  out  is  to  guess,  on 
returning  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  Another,  who 
knows  the  secret,  then  sits  down  to  the  piano,  and  plays 
loud  whenever  the  person  who  is  to  guess  appro.iches 
tjbe  article  fixed  upon,  and  softer  when  he  recedes  from 


it ;  till  at  last,  when  the  article  fixed  upon  is  touched, 
the  music  finishes  with  a  burst  of  triumph  as  loud  as 
possible.  This  game,  if  well  maiiiiged,  is  very  amusing ; 
as  it  is  very  droll,  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  to  seo 
the  perplexity  of  the  unfortunate  guesser,  who  is  rather 
bewildeied  than  assisted  by  the  nmsic.  It  also  aflbrds 
consiilerable  scope  for  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  mu- 
s^iclan,  who  should  vary  the  strain  from  a  melancholy  to 
a  joyous  tune,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  circumstances. 


HOUSE  HOLD  WOUDS. 

The  praises  of  others  may  be  of  use  in  teaching  us, 
not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  ought  to  be. 

True  goodness  is  like  the  glow-worm  ;  it  shines  most 
when  no  eyes,  except  those  of  heaven,  are  upon  it. 

The  mind  is  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  this,  that 
the  impressions  it  receives  the  ofteuest  and  retains  the 
longest,  are  black  ones. 

Most  men  work  for  the  present,  a  few  for  the  future. 
The  wise  work  for  both ;  for  the  future  in  the  present, 
and  for  the  present  iu  the  future. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature  is, 
that  a  man  may  guide  others  in  the  path  of  life  without 
walking  in  it  himself;  that  he  may  be  a  pilot,  and  yet 
a  castaway. 

Would  you  touch  a  nettle  without  being  stung  V)y 
it  ?  take  hold  of  it  stoutly.  Do  the  same  to  other 
annoyances,  and  few  things  will  ever  annoy  you. 

Lines  on  Lines. — A  modern  poet  gives  this  axiom: 
"  Curved  is  the  line  of  Beauty, 
Straight  is  the  line  of  Duty; 
Walk  by  the  last,  and  thou  wilt  see 
The  other  ever  follow  tliee." 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  longest  and  shortest  thing  in  the 
world ;  the  swiftest  and  the  slowest,  the  most  divisible 
and  most  extended,  the  least  valued  and  the  most 
regretted ;  without  which  nothing  can  be  done ;  which 
devours  all  that  is  small,  yet  gives  life  to  all  that  is 
great  ? 

2.  Who  is  that  who  is  a  friend  very  convenient  to 
have ;  but  if  you  cut  off  his  tail  increases  to  every  one, 
both  friend  and  foe  ? 

3.  Two  men,  witli  their  two  wives,  and  two  sons, 
stand  thus  related  to  each  other: — the  men  are  each 
other's  fathers  and  sons,  their  wives'  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, and  their  children's  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
the  women  are  the  children's  mothers  and  sisters ;  and 
the  boys  are  uncles  to  each  other.  How  can  this  be 
and  yet  the  parties  be  lawfully  married  ? 


A    PUZZLING    INSCRIPTION. 

P  R  S  V  R  Y  P  R  F  C  T  M  N 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
These  letters  were  inscribed  on  a  church  in  Walt«. 
where  for  many  years  they  puzzled  young  and  old.  Ai 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DESK. 


last  a  person  read  the  inscription  by  supplying  one  letter. 
Schoolmates,  see  if  you  can  do  the  same. 


ARITHMETICAL  PUZZEES. 

1 .  It  is  required  to  name  the  quotient  of  five  or  three 
lines  of  figures  (each  line  consisting  of  five  or  more 
figures),  seeing  only  the  first  line,  before  the  other  lines 
are  even  put  down.  Any  person  may  write  down  the 
first  line  of  figures  for  you.  How  do  you  find  the 
quotient  ? 

2.  Place  nothing  before  fifty-four, 
To  which  add  one-third  of  an  ell ; 
To  these  annex  one  nothing  more, 

And  add  the  center  of  a  mill ; 
Those,  when  arranged  in  line,  express 
What's  often  used  our  hair  to  dress. 

3.  To  six  add  a  cipher,  and  then  quick  annex 
Fifty-one,  and  what's  twice  seen  in  nine ; 
And  plainly  an  instrument  view,  which  you  know 
With  others  does  oft  sweet  combine. 


A  tame  sin. 
Eat  cherry. 
Our  big  hens. 
Cool  cheat. 


5.  Peter's  cable. 


6.  I  start  game. 

7.  I  am  Will. 

8.  Chew  in  rest 

9.  Roam. 

10.  New  door. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  NTOAGRSl— A  profession. 

2.  BRTMNNOOGE— A  trade. 

3.  SSTAOLBRA— A  bird. 

4.  CASERU— A  household  article; 

5.  ICEAREUNTO— An  occupation. 
EARTH— A  part  of  tlie  body. 
MESH  AN— An  authoress. 
ZABER— An  animal. 
TAMLA — A  celebrated  place. 

NELIAD — The  name  of  a  persoa 

11.  R  AMY— Ditto. 

12.  SORE— Ditto. 

13.  lAMRA— Ditto. 


A    BOQUET   OF    FLOWERS. 

1 .  A  vain  youth. 

2.  Tlie  support  of  a  dairy,  and  a  false  step. 

3.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  the  ladies'  delight. 

4.  Tlie  name  of  a  man,  and  a  literary  man's  best  friend. 

5.  Congealed  rain,  and  what  faint  people  do. 

6.  An  emperor's  diadem. 

7.  A  cockney  fop. 


PRACTrCAL  PUZZLE. THE  CHINESE  CROSS. 

Have  six  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal,  made  of  the 
same  length  as  No.  6,  in  the  above  figures,  and  each 
piece  of  the  same  size  as  No.  7.  It  is  required  to  con- 
struct a  cross,  with  six  arms,  from  these  pieces,  and  in 


such  a  manner  that   it   shall  not  be  displaced  when 
thrown  upon  the  floor. 

The  shaded  parts  of  each  figure  represent  the  parts 
that  are  cut  oict  of  the  wood,  and  each  piece  marked  a 
is  supposed  to  be  facing  the  reader,  while  the  pieces 


marked  b  are  the  riffht  side  of  each  piece  turned  over 
towards  the  left,  so  as  to  face  the  reader.  No.  7  repre- 
sents the  end  of  each  piece  of  wood,  Ac,  and  is  given 
to  show  the  dimension. 


2. 
m 
m 
mm 

3. 


ANSWERS    FOK    FEBRUARY. 
PUZZLES. 

1.  It  read  at  first  "  Alderman  Gobble,  IX  ducks ;"  and 
by  placing  S  before  IX  it  would  read,  "  Alderman  Gob- 
ble, SIX  ducks." 

"  You  sigh  for  a  cipher,  but  I  sigh  for  you. 
0  sigh  for  no  cipher,  but  0  sigh  for  me. 
0  let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go. 
But  give  sigh  for  sigh  for  I  sigh  for  you  so." 

IV  WORDS. 

LATIN    PUZZLES. 

"  Mea,  mater,  sus  est  mala,"  can  be  translated,  "  Run, 
mother  1  the  hog  is  eating  the  apples." 

The  two  verses  make  English,  allowing  for  bad  spell- 
ing of  the  words,  thus : 

1.    A  pudiu  is  all  my  desire, 
Mi  mistres  I  never  require, 
A  lover  T  find  it  a  gest  as, 
His  miserl  never  at  rest  is. 
2.  Moll  is  a  buti, 
Has  an  acut  i, 
No  las  so  fin  is  ; 
Omni  dear  mistress, 
Cant  u  discover 
Me  as  a  lover  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

The  answer  to  the  first  problem  is :  "  He  staid  twenty- 
four  years  in  Europe  ;  eight  in  Germany,  seven  in  Eng- 
land, one  in  France,  two  in  Italy,  four  in  Switzerland, 
and  two  in  Spain." 

To  second  problem :  "  It  would  be  ten  minutes  to 
five  o'clock." 


ANSWERS    FOR   MARCH. 
ENIGMAS. 

1.  The  Revolutionary  War.    2.  Latting  Observatory. 

PROBLEM. 

When  he  entered  the  first  tavern  he  had  five  pence 
and  one  farthing.  t.  w.  k. 
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1.    One   day      in    the    do  -  sert,  "With  pleasure     I     spied    A  flow'r   look-ing  up-ward,     A 
3.    And,  O       gen  -  tie   stranger,  Per  -  mit   me     to     say —  To  keep    up  thy   spi  -  rit,       A 
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lone     by    my  side,      I     said :    "  0  sweet  flow'-  ret,     That  bloomest    a  -    lone,        "What 
long     this  lone  way — The  heart  that  flows  out  -  ward      To     glad-den  and   bless.        The 
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worth         is  thy  beau -ty,  Thus  shin  -  ing    un-known?"  The  flow'r  gave  me   answer.  With 
fount  at  its   ceu  -  tre  Will   nev  -    er    grow  less."       I      jjondered    its     answer,  And 
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di  -  viae,     "  'Tis     na  -  ture,  0     stranger,  For  beau  -  ty     to       shine- 
to      glow,     To    clear  skies  a  -  bove    it,    And  pale  sands  be  -   low. 
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all     I     can     give  thee.   And  when  thou  art  gone, 
bove  and    a  -  round  it.        Its  light  to     im  -  part, 
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keep  shin-ing    on, 
fount   at    its  heart, 
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Take  all     I     can    give  thee,      And  when  thou  ait    gone,         The 
A  -  bove  and    a  -  round  it,  Its  light   to     im  -  part,         But 
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light    that  is      in    me  Will  keep  shining    on. 
nev   -   er    ex  -  haustiog  The  fount  at     its  heai-t. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series. — No.  VII.    Emphasis  and  Expression. 


N  the  last  Num- 
ber, accent,  evi- 
phasis,  and  expres- 
sion, were  said  to 
be  founded  on  the 
same  principle. 
You  can  easily  see  the  simi- 
laiity  bct^^oen  accent  and 
emphasis;  for  the  emphatic 
word  in  a  sentence  must  be  emphasized  on 
its  accented  syllable. 

You  should  always  be  careful  to  give  the 
proper  emphasis  to  every  sentence  you  read, 
not  only  that  it  may  sound  well,  but  that  its 
meaning  may  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
hearer ;  for  it  often  happens  that  a  change  of 
emphasis  from  one  word  to  another  in  a  sen- 
tence, gives  it  a  different  meaning,  even  when 
it  does  riot  destroy  the  sense  of  it. 

The  succeeding  example  shows  the  changes 
produced  by  emphasizing  the  different  words 
of  a  sentence.  The  emphatic  words  are  in 
Italics. 

1.  Did  Charles  ride  to  school  to-day  ? 
Did  CJuirles  ride  to  school  to-day  ? 
Did  Charles  7'ide  to  school  to-day  ? 
Did  Charles  ride  to  school  to-day? 
Did  Charles  ride  to  scliool  to-day? 
Did  Charles  ride  to  school  to-d&y? 

Suppose  all  these  questions  are  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  the  next  example  will 
show  the  different  answers  which  may  be 
given  according  to  words  emphasized  in  the 
questions. 

VOL.    III. 13 


The  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be 
simply  an  assertion, 

2.  No,  he  did  not. 

Tlie  second  question  places  the  emphasis 
on  Charles,  and  might  be  answered  : — 

3.  No,  but  James  did. 

The  third  asks  whether  Charles  rode, 
i.  No,  he  ivalked. 
The  next  asks  whether  he  rode  to  school. 

5.  No,  he  rode  fro7n  it. 

The  fifth  inquires  if  he  rode  to  school. 

6.  No,  he  rode  to  town. 

The  last  question  refers  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  school :  did  he  go  to-day  ? 

7.  No,  he  went  yesterday. 

Thus  you  see  the  importance  of  correct  em- 
phasis. This  is  not,  however,  its  only  use; 
it  gives  force  and  interest  to  the  passage  you 
are  reading.  The  following  extract  from  the 
vr ell -known  speech  oi  Patrick  Henry,  is  a 
good  example  of  strong  emphasis,  and  forci- 
ble expression.  The  Italics  denote  emphasis  * 
the  capitals,  strong  emphasis. 

"Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  lase 
enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest  There  is  no  eeteeat  bnt  in  suhmission  and 
slai-^ry.  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking  may 
te  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war  is  inevi- 
table; and  let  it  cotm  !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  !  It 
is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry,  '  Pe-ace,  peace  !'— but  there  is  no  peace  :  the  war 
is  actually  begun  !— The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north,  will  bring  to  our  <;ars  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !  Why 
sta.nd  WE  here  idh  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ? 
What  would  they  ham  /—Is  life  so  dear,  ox  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  cliains  and  slavery''? 
—Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  !  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take  ;  but  as  for  me,  giw  me  liberty  or  gimt 
me  death?'' 
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A  REAL  CHARACTER  AND  A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 


A  REAL  CHARACTER  AND  A  TRUE 
INCIDENT. 

HERE  was  a  little 
girl  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who, 
generally,  was  a 
good  child,  but 
who  had  one  very 
troublesome  fault, 
willfulness.  She 
would  not  consent  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  most  experienced,  nor  could 
she  endure  to  have  any  one  give  her  any 
directions.  She  had  a  quick  perception  of 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  most  circum- 
stances—a very  quick  perception,  for  a  child. 
But  the  most  intelligent  child,  of  necessity, 
must  listen,  often,  to  the  counsel  of  her  elders, 
if  she  would  avoid  evil  consequences.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  most  knowing  and 
best-disposed  children  cannot  understand  :  and, 
as  their  parents  are  wiser,  and  wish  for  their 
welfare,  every  child  should  remember  what 
the  Bible  says  of  obeying  and  honoring 
parents. 

This  little  Margaret,  of  whom  I  am  telling 
you,  was  not  living  with  her  own  parents. 
Her  mother  was  dead,  and  her  father  was  ab- 
sent in  Europe.  People  pitied  her  for  her 
loneliness ;  and,  from  this  pity,  probably,  an 
indulgence  arose  which  was  likely  to  make 
her  still  more  headstrong. 

Her  grandfather,  one  day,  came  to  the  city, 
and  took  her  to  live  with  him  in  the  country. 
His  estate  was  partly  cultivated,  and  partly 
in  the  condition  of  nature,  with  the  old  forest 
trees  (some  of  which  were  hundreds  of  years 
old,  I  suppose,)  still  upon  it.  Margaret  vary 
much  enjoyed  being  in  the  country.  She 
liked  to  wander  around  the  farm,  and  pick 
her  way  through  the  dark  old  woods.  If  her 
grandfather  went  to  do  any  of  his  farm-work 
which  was  less  familiar  to  her  than  the  rest, 
she  usually  persuaded  him  to  allow  her  to 
accompany  him.  As  she  was  an  attentive 
little  girl,  and  observed  most  things,  and  com- 
mented upon  what  she  saw,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  rather  pleased  to  have  her  go; 
although,  sometimes,  her  willful  disposition 


gave  him  some  trouble,  and  the  results  of  her 
obstinacy  were  occasionally  far  from  pleasant 
to  herself. 

It  is  so  always.  People  do  not,  perhaps 
they  can  not,  always  notice  it ;  but  I  believe 
that  no  one  does  anything  selfish  and  wrong, 
without,  sooner  or  later,  suffering  from  it 
themselves.  It  is  best  to  try,  at  all  times,  to 
do  right,  from  the  heart — not  try  to  make 
folks  think  we  are  good,  but  try  to  be  good. 

One  day  in  winter,  a  Canadian,  who  was 
chopping  wood  in  the  forest,  discovered  ap- 
pearances of  honey  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
old  tree.  He  mentioned  it  when  he  came  to 
the  house  at  night,  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
after  supper,  the  whole  family  should  go  and 
get  the  honey,  if  there  was  any.  The  even- 
ing was  quite  cold,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wrap  themselves  in  their  warmest  garments. 
But,  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  the  sky  so  clear 
that  every  little  star  could  look  out  and  smile, 
their  walk  was  a  pleasant  and  lively  one. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  in  a  path 
that  led  through  the  snow-covered  fields,  they 
came  to  the  small  river  that  wound  through 
the  farm ;  and,  crossing  on  the  frozen  surface, 
began  to  ascend  the  forest-mantled  hill  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  a  short  time,  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  Canadian  had  been  at 
work.  There  lay  the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees, 
some  cut  into  short  logs,  and  one  just  fallen, 
with  its  huge  form  clearly  defined  upon  the 
snow.  (One  could  almost  pity  it,  as  one  saw 
it  lying  there,  and  remembered  the  great  sigh 
it  breathed  as  its  lofty  head  fell  forever  from 
its  home  in  the  air. 

The  hollow  tree  in  which  it  was  supposed 
they  would  find  the  honey  stood  near  this; 
so  Margaret  took  a  seat  upon  the  dense  pile 
of  boughs  while  the  workmen  proceeded  to 
fell  the  tree.  As  she  sat  there  looking  and 
listening,  she  felt  very  happy.  There  was 
souip.thing  peculiar  and  very  beautiful  in  what 
she  beheld.  The  pure  snow,  untrodden  ex- 
cept by  the  light  feet  of  the  rabbit  and  the 
deer,  the  great  trees  rising  out  of  it,  with  the 
snow  and  ice  upon  their  bi-anches  sparkling 
in  the  moonlight,  the  deep  sky  with  its  many 
stars,  the  stillness  of  nature,  broken  only  by 
the  voices  of  the  cheerful  party  who  had  ac- 
companied her,  or  the  ring  of  the  woodmen's 
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axes  as  it  reverberated  among  the  woody 
arches  and  echoed  from  the  barn  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  all  conspired  to  please 
Margaret's  taste  for  the  striking  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  sure  and  rapid  strokes  of  the  wood- 
men soon  brought  the  shell  to  the  ground ; 
and,  sure  enough,  here  was  a  quantity  of  honey 
hidden  away  by  the  pi'udent  bees.  They  be- 
gan to  take  it  out  in  pails  to  carry  home ; 
but  Margaret  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  honey  until  the  arrival  at  the  house.  She 
saw  the  pure  substance  lying  there  so  tempt- 
ing, she  immediately  resolved  to  take  some 
from  the  trunk.  She  did  not  know  that  honey 
is  one  of  the  coldest  things  in  the  world  when 
it  is  chilled  by  the  winter,  and  she  could  not 
see  why  she  might  not  take  a  little  in  her 
own  hand.  Off  came  the  warm  mitten  that 
had  protected  her  hand  from  the  freezing  air, 
and  her  fingers  were  plunged  into  the  icy 
honey.  Oh  !  how  cold  it  was  !  She  tried  to 
eat  it  off;  but  even  in  her  mouth  it  would  not 
melt,  and  the  chill  seemed  to  penetrate  every 
bone  in  her  hand.  In  spite  of  her  resolution, 
the  intense  pain  forced  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  She  could  not  put  on  her  mitten,  so 
her  hand  and  wrist  being  exposed  all  the  way 
home,  the  pain  increased  continually. 

The  hurried  walk  home  was  rather  a  differ- 
ent affair  from  the  one  out  into  the  woods. 
All  the  buoyancy  of  the  party  was  destroyed, 
for  none  could  help  sympathizing  with  the 
poor,  willful,  little  sufferer.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  she  immediately  rushed  to  the  warm 
wood-fire  in  the  large,  old-fashioned  fire-place. 
She  was  told  that  doing  so  would  increase  the 
pain,  and  that  one  of  the  best  things  she  could 
do  was  to  place  her  hand  in  a  bowl  of  cold 
water.  A  bowl  of  cold  water  when  she  was 
already  half  dead  with  cold  !  No  :  but  they 
might  give  her  a  basm  of  warm  water.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  her 
friends,  she  continued  to  entreat  them  so 
passionately  for  the  warm  water,  that  it  was 
finally  brought.  She  plunged  in  her  hand, 
and  worse  than  ever  grew  the  pain.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  would  be  thrown  into  convulsions. 
But  after  snatching  her  hand  from  the  water, 
holding  it  to  the  fire,  again  dipping  it  in  the 
water,  and  again  holding  it  to  the  fire,  and 


proceeding  in  this  way  for  some  time,  the 
pain  began  to  abate. 

Wearied  and  faint  with  suffering,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  weeping,  she  finally  retired  to 
sleep.  But  although  many  years  have  passed 
since  that  night,  she  cannot  taste  of  honey  to 
this  day.  The  very  sight  of  it  is  disagreeable 
to  her.  All  these  unpleasant  consequences 
are  to  be  attributed  to  that  one  fault — willful- 
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"  CHARLEY,"    AN    OLD    FAMILY    HORSE,    WHO 
DIED    UNIVERSALLY    LAMENTED. 

Heee  lies  a  faithful  steed, 
A  staunch,  uncompromising  "Silver  Gray," 
Who  ran  the  race  of  life  with  sprightly  speed. 

Yet  never  ran — away. 

Bright  were  his  eyes,  yet  soft, 
And  "in  the  main"  his  tail  was  white  and  flowing, 
And  though  he  never  sketched  a  single  draught 

He  showed  some  taste  for  drawing. 

His  limbs  were  smooth  and  clean, 
Fitted  alike  for  buggy  or  for  dray  ; 
And,  like  Napoleon  the  Great,  I  ween, 

He  had  a  martial  neigh ! 

No  light  or  trifling  word, 
Nor  empty  bombast,  from  his  lips  would  swell ; 
For,  save  some  quiet  horse-laugh,  chuckling  heard, 

His  tongue  was  bridled  well ! 

Wild  oats  he  never  sowed, 
"Set  masticated  tame  ones  with  much  zest; 
Then,  cheerfully,  bore  each  light  allotted  load — 

As  cheerfully  took  rest. 


Full  oft  he  lay  secure, 
Installed  within  his  stall  so  warm  and  fair, 
Slow-ruminating,  dignified,  demure, 

With  such  a  stable  air  ! 

With  here  and  there  a  speck 
Of  roan,  diversifying  his  white  biiek, 
And,  martyr-like,  a  halter  round  his  neck, 

Which  bound  him  to  the  rack  ! 

Mortal  he  was — at  length 
The  hay-day  of  his  life  was  damped  by  death, 
So,  mustering  all  his  on  ce  load-moving  strength, 

He  drew — his  final  breath  ! 
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LET  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sloth, 
whose  native  haunts  have  hitherto  been  so 
little  known,  and  probably  little  looked  into. 
Those  who  have  written  on  this  singular 
animal  have  remarked  that  he  is  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  pain ;  that  he  is  proverbially 
slow  in  his  movements ;  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  space ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  consumed 
all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  had 
mounted,  he  rolls  himself  up  in  the  form  of  a 
ball,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is 
not  the  case.  If  the  naturalists  who  have 
written  the  history  of  the  Sloth  had  gone  into 
the  wilds,  in  order  to  examine  his  haunts  and 
economy,  they  would  not  have  drawn  the  fore- 
going conclusions  ;  they  would  have  learned, 
that  though  all  other  quadrupeds  may  be 
described  while  resting  upon  the  ground,  the 
Sloth  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  his 
history  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  the 
tree. 

This  singular  animal  is  destined  by  Nature 
to  be  produced,  to  live,  and  to  die  in  the  trees ; 
and,  to  do  justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  ex- 
amine him  in  this  upper  elenlent.  He  is  a 
scarce  and  solitary  animal,  and  being  good 
food  he  is  never  allowed  to  escape.  He  in- 
habits remote    and   gloomy   forests,   where 


snakes  take  up  their  abode,  and  where  cruelly 
stinging  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swamps  and 
innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and  bushes,  ob 
struct  the  steps  of  civilized  man. — Were  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given  of  the  Sloth, 
you  would  probably  suspect  that  no  naturalist 
has  actually  gone  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  find  him  out,  and  examine 
his  haunts,  and  see  whether  Nature  has  com- 
mitted any  blunder  in  the  formation  of  this 
extraordinary  creature,  which  appears  to  us 
so  forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  put  together, 
and  so  totally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  have  been  so  bountifully  given  to  the 
rest  of  animated  nature  ;  for  he  has  no  soles 
to  his  feet,  and  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when 
he  tries  to  move  on  the  ground ;  and  it  is  then 
that  he  looks  up  in  your  flice  with  a  counte- 
nance that  says,  "  Have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am 
in  pain  and  sorrow." 

It  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  Negroes 
are  the  people  who  catch  the  Sloth  and  bring  it 
to  the  white  man;  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  erroneous  accounts  we  have  hitherto 
had  of  the  Sloth,  have  not  been  penned  doWti 
with  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead  the 
reader,  or  give  him  an  exaggerated  history, 
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but  that  these  errors  have  naturally  arisen  by 
examining  the  Sloth  in  those  places  where 
Nature  never  intended  that  he  should  be 
exhibited. 

However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain. 
Man  but  little  frequents  these  thick  and  noble 
forests,  which  extend  far  and  wide  on  every 
side  of  us.  This,  then,  is  the  propor  place  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  Sloth.  We  will  first  take 
a  near  view  of  him.  By  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  anatomy,  we  shall  he  enabled  to 
account  for  his  movements  hereafter  when  we 
see  him  in  his  proper  haunts.  His  forelegs, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his  arms,  are 
apparently  much  too  long :  while  his  hind-legs 
are  very  short,  and  look  as  if  they  could  be 
bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  cork-screw. 
Both  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  by  their  form,  and 
by  the  mamier  in  which  they  are  joined  to 
the  body,  are  quite  incapacitated  from  acting 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  in  supporting 
it  on  the  earth  as  the  bodies  of  other  quadru- 
peds are  supported  by  their  legs.  "Hence, 
when  you  place  him  on  the  floor,  his  body 
touches  the  ground."  Now  granted  that  he 
supported  himself  on  his  legs  like  other 
animals,  nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for 
he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws  are 
very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved ;  so  that,  were 
his  body  supported  by  his  feet,  it  would  be  by 
their  extremities,  just  as  your  body  would  be, 
were  you  to  throw  yourself  on  all  fours,  and 
try  to  support  it  on  the  ends  of  your  toes  and 
fingers — a  trying  position.  Were  the  floor  of 
glass,  or  of  a  polished  surface,  the  sloth  would 
actually  be  quite  stationary  •,  but  as  the  ground 
is  generally  rough,  with  little  protuberances 
upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  grass,  &c., 
this  just  suits  the  Sloth,  and  he  moves  his  fore- 
legs in  all  directions  in  order  to  find  something 
to  lay  hold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he 
pulls  himself  forward,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
travel  onward,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so 
tardy  and  awkward  a  manner  as  to  acquire 
him  the  name  of  Sloth. 

Indeed,  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently 
betray  his  uncomfortable  situation  ;  and,  as  a 
sigh  every  now  and  then  escapes  him,  we  may 
be  entitled  to  conclude  that  he  is  actually  in 
pain. 

Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  Sloth  in  my  room 


for  several  months.  I  often  took  him  out  of 
the  house  and  placed  him  upon  the  ground  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his 
motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,  he  would 
pull  himself  forward  by  means  of  his  fore- 
legs at  a  pretty  good  pace ;  and  he  invariably 
immediately  shaped  his  course  toward  the 
nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth 
and  well-trodden  part  of  the  road,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  trouble  and  distress ;  his  favorite 
abode  was  the  back  of  a  chair ;  and  after 
getting  all  his  legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost 
part  of  it,  he  would  hang  there  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  often  with  a  low  and  inward  cry 
would  seem  to  invite  me  to  take  notice  of 
him. 

The  Sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole 
life  in  trees,  and  never  leaves  them  but  through 
force,  or  by  accident.  An  all-ruling  Provi- 
dence has  ordered  man  to  tread  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the  expanse 
of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey  and  squirrel  to 
inhabit  the  trees  ;  still  these  may  change  their 
relative  situations  without  feeling  much  in- 
convenience ;  but  the  Sloth  is  doomed  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  the  trees ;  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches, 
like  the  squirrel  and  the  monkey,  but  under 
them.  He  moves  suspended  from  the  branch, 
he  rests  suspended  from  it,  and  he  sleeps  sus- 
pended from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this, 
he  must  have  a  very  diflerent  formation  from 
that  of  any  other  known  quadrupexl. 

Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation 
is  at  once  accounted  for ;  and  in  lieu  of  the 
Sloth  leading  a  painful  life,  and  entailing  a 
melancholy  and  miserable  existence  on  its 
progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise  that  it  just 
enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and 
that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular 
habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to 
admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omnipotence. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Sloth  does  not 
hang  his  head  downward  like  the  vampire. 
When  asleep,  he  supports  himself  from  a 
branch  parallel  to  the  earth.  He  first  seizes 
the  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with  the 
other;  and,  after  that,  brings  up  both  his 
legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same  branch  ;  so  that 
all  four  are  in  a  line :  he  seems  perfectly  at 
rest  in  this  position.     Now,  had  he  a  tail,  he 
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would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it  in  this  position ;  were  he  to  draw  it  up 
within  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with  them  ; 
were  he  to  let  it  hang  down,  it  would  become 
the  sport  of  the  winds.  Thus  his  deficiency 
of  tail  is  a  benefit  to  him ;  it  is  merely  an 
apology  for  a  tail,  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length. 

I  observed,  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never 
used  his  arms  both  together,  but  first  one,  and 
then  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately.  There 
is  a  singularity  in  his  hair,  different  from  that 
of  all  other  animals,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  naturalists ;  his  hair  is  thick  and 
coarse  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  tapers 
to  the  root,  where  it  becomes  fine  as  a  spider's 
web.  His  fur  has  so  much  of  the  hue  of  the 
moss  which  grows  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  him  out 
when  he  is  at  rest. 

The  male  of  the  three- toed  Sloth  has  a 
longitudinal  bar  of  very  fine  black  hair  on  his 
back,  rather  lower  than  the  shoulder-blades ; 
on  each  side  of  this  black  bar  there  is  a  space 
of  yellow  hair,  equally  fine ;  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  pressed  into  the  body,  and 
looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  If  we 
examine  the  anatomy  of  his  fore-legs,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive,  by  their  firm  and  mus- 
cular texture,  how  very  capable  they  are  of 
supporting  the  pendent  weight  of  his  body, 
both  in  climbing  and  at  rest ;  and,  instead  of 
pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as 
a  celebrated  naturalist  has  done,  we  shall  con- 
sider them  as  remarkably  well  calculated  to 
perform  their  extraordinary  functions. 

As  the  Sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  trees  touch  each 
other  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  confine  himself 
to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and  entirely  strip 
it  of  its  leaves.  During  the  many  years  I 
have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a 
tree  in  such  a  state  of  nudity  ;  indeed,  I  would 
hazard  a  conjecture,  that,  by  the  time  the  ani- 
mal had  finished  the  last  of  the  old  leaves, 
there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to 
begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion in  these  countries. 

There  is  a  saying  amongst  the  Indians,  that 


when  the  wind  blows  the  Sloth  begins  to 
travel.  In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil, 
probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  tjie  brittle  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  lest  they  should 
break  with  him  in  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  the 
branches  of  the  neighboring  trees  become  in- 
terwoven, and  then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of 
them  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  There 
is  seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm  in  these 
forests.  The  trade-wind  generally  sets  in 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
the  sloth  may  set  oflf  after  breakfast,  and  get 
a  considerable  way  before  dinner.  He  travels 
at  a  good  round  pace,  and  were  you  to  see 
him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have  done, 
you  would  never  think  of  calling  him  a  Sloth. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  his- 
tories we  have  of  this  quadruped  are  erro- 
neous on  two  accounts ;  first,  that  the  writers 
of  them,  deterred  by  difficulties  and  local 
annoyances,  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  him  in  his  native  haunts;  and,  secondly, 
they  have  described  him  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  was  never  intended  by  Nature  to 
cut  a  figure,  I  mean  on  the  ground.  The  Sloth 
is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would 
be  who  had  to  walk  a  mile  in  stilts  upon  a 
line  of  feather-beds. 

One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Esse- 
quibo,  I  saw  a  large  two-toed  Sloth  on  the 
ground  upon  the  bank  ;  how  he  had  got  there, 
nobody  could  tell ;  the  Indian  said  he  had 
never  surprised  a  Sloth  in  such  a  situation 
before  ;  he  would  hardly  have  come  there  to 
drink,  for  both  above  and  below  the  place  the 
branches  of  the  trees  touched  the  water,  and 
afforded  him  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  though  the  trees  were  not 
above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not 
make  his  way  through  the  sand  time  enough 
to  escape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as  we 
got  up  to  him  he  threw  himself  upon  his  back, 
and  defended  himself  in  gallant  style  with  his 
fore-legs. — "Come,  poor  fellow,"  said  I  to 
him,  "  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  hobble  to-day, 
thou  shalt  not  suffer  for  it ;  I'll  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  thee  in  misfortune ;  the  forest  is 
large  enough  for  both  thee  and  me  to  rove  in : 
go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  enjoy  thyself  in 
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these  endless  wilds ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
thou  wilt  never  have  another  interview  with 
man.  So  fare  thee  well."  On  saying  this,  I 
took  a  long  stick  which  was  lying  there,  held 
It  for  him  to  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed  him 
to  a  high  and  stately  mora.  He  ascended 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute 
he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  now 
went  off  in  a  side  direction,  and  caught  hold 
of  the  branch  of  a  neighboring  tree  ;  he  then 
proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the  forest.  I 
stood  looking  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his 
singular  mode  of  progress.  I  followed  him 
with  my  eye  till  the  intervening  branches 
closed  in  between  us  ;  and  then  I  lost  sight  for 
ever  of  the  two-toed  sloth.  I  was  going  to 
add,  that  I  never  saw  a  Sloth  take  to  his  heels 
in  such  earnest ;  but  the  expression  will  not 
do,  for  the  Sloth  has  no  heels. 

So  much  for  this  harmless,  unoffending 
animal.  He  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  animals  of  the  New  World. 
Though  naturalists  have  made  no  mention  of 
what  follows,  still  it  is  not  less  true  on  that 
account.  The  Sloth  is  the  only  quadruped 
known  which  spends  its  whole  life  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  suspended  by  his  feet.  I 
have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  him  in  his 
native  haunts.  The  monkey  and  squirrel  will 
seize  a  branch  with  their  fore-feet,  and  pull 
themselves  up,  and  rest  or  run  upon  it ;  but 
the  sloth,  after  seizing  it,  still  remains  sus- 
pended, and  suspended  moves  along  under  the 
branch  till  he  can  lay  hold  of  another.  When- 
ever I  have  seen  him  in  his  native  woods, 
whether  at  rest,  or  asleep,  or  on  his  travels,  I 
have  always  observed  that  he  was  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  When  his  form 
and  anatomy  are  attentively  considered,  it 
will  appear  evident  that  the  Sloth  can  not  be 
at  ease  in  any  situation  where  his  body  is 
above  his  feet.  We  will  now  take  our  leave 
of  him. — [  Wafe7'fon. 

♦ 

THE  NOBLE  BOY. 

"Why  did  you  not  pocket  some  of  those 
pears'?"  said  one  boy  to  another;  "no  one 
was  there  to  see  you." 

"  Yes,  there  was — I  was  there  to  see  myself, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  see  myself  do  a  mean 
thing." 


THE    BOY   AND  THE  PANTHER. 

A    WILD    WESTERN    SCENE. 

T  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing in  August, 
when  little  Sam- 
uel Eaton,  about 
seven  years  old, 
was  making  a 
in  the  brook  that  ran 
before  his  father's  door.  He 
was  an  only  and  beautiful 
child,  and  his  mother  almost  idolized  him. 
There  he  was,  with  his  trowsers  tucked  up 
above  his  knees,  working  like  a  beaver,  his 
mother's  eye  gleaming  out  from  beneath  his 
sunburnt  hair,  and  with  some  of  his  father's 
strength  tugging  at  a  large  stone  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

"Samuel,  you  had  better  come  in,  hadn't 
you  V  said  Hannah,  in  a  tone  of  half-mother 
and  half-mate. 

"  No,"  said  Samuel. 

An  acorn  came  floating  down  the  stream. 
The  boy  took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  was  pleased, 
and  "  reckoned"  in  his  mind  that  there  were 
more  up  the  "gully,"  and  when  his  mother's 
back  was  turned,  off  he  started  for  the  acorns. 

The  gorge  of  the  mountain  into  which  he 
was  about  to  enter  had  been  formed  (the  work 
of  many  centuries)  by  the   attrition   of  the 
stream  he  had  just  been  playing  in ;  and  walk- 
ing on  a  level,  that  bordered  each  side  of  the 
water,    he   boldly    entered  the   ravine.     An 
almost  perpendicular  wall  or   bank   ascend- 
ed on  each  side  to  the  hight  of  one  hundred 
feet,  composed  of  rocks  and  crags,  fretted  by 
decay  and  storm   into   fantastic  shapes  and 
positions.     A  few  scattered  bushes  and  trees 
sought  nourishment  from  the  earth  that  had 
fallen   from   the   level  above,  and  excepting 
their  assistance,  and  the  unseen  surface  of  the 
rock,  this  natural  fort  seemed  inaccessible  but 
to  bird  and  beast.     About  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  entrance,  a  cataract  closed  the  gorge, 
throwing  up  its  white  vail  of  mist  in  seeming 
guardianship  of  the  spirit  water.     The  verdant 
boughs  hanging  over  the  bank  cast  a  deep 
bloom  upon  the  bed  below,  while,  so  lofty  was 
the  distance,  they  seemed  to  grow  up  to  the 
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sky.  Blue  patches  of  water  were  seen  peep- 
ing between  them. 

Hannah  soon  missed  her  boy,  but  as  he  had 
often  wandered  in  the  fields  where  his  father 
was  at  work,  she  concluded  he  must  be  there, 
and  checked  coming  fears  with  the  hope  that 
he  would  retimi  at  the  hour  of  dinner.  When 
it  came,  neither  Josiah  nor  any  of  his  men 
knew  where  he  was.  Then  the  agitated 
mother  exclaimed — "  He's  lost— he's  lost! 
my  poor  boy  will  starve  in  the  woods !" 

Gathering  courage,  she  hastily  summoned 
the  family  round  her,  and  dispatched  them  all 
but  her  husband  to  search  in  ditferent  directions 
in  the  neighboring  forest.  To  her  husband 
she  said — "Scour  every  field  you  call  your 
own,  and  if  you  can't  find  him,  join  me  in  the 
gorge."  '-He  wouldn't  go  to  the  gorge, 
Hannah?"  " He  would  go, anywhere."  She 
knew  not  Avhy,  but  a  presentiment  that  her 
boy  had  followed  the  course  of  the  stream 
dwelt  strongly  on  her  mind. 

"  I  can't  find  him,  Hannah,"  said  the  hus- 
band, as  he  joined  her  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge.  An  eagle  flew  past  the  mother  as  she 
entered  the  ravine.  She  thought  to  herself, 
*'  The  dreadful  birds  are  tearing  my  child  to 
pieces,"  and,  frantic,  she  hastened  on,  making 
the  walls  of  the  ravine  echo  back  her  screams 
for  her  offspring.  The  only  answer  was  the 
eternal  thunder  of  the  boiling  cataract,  which, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  her  woe,  threw  its  cold 
spray  upon  her  hot  and  throbbing  temples. 
She  strained  her  eyes  along  the  dizzy  hight 
that  peered  through  the  mist  till  she  could  no 
longer  see,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Who  but  a  woman  can  tell  the  feelings  of 
a  woman's  heart  ?  Fear  came  thick  and  fast 
upon  the  reeling  brain  of  Hannah.  "  O,  my 
l5oy — my  brave  boy  will  die !"  and,  wringing 
her  hands  in  agony,  she  sank  at  her  husband's 
feet.  The  pain  of  "  hope  deferred"  had  strained 
her  heart-strings  to  the  utmost  tension,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  rude  hand  of  despair  had 
broken  them  all.  The  terrified  husband  threw 
water  upon  her  pale  face,  and  strove  by  all 
the  arts  he  knew  to  win  her  back  to  life.  At 
last  she  opened  her  languid  eyes,  stared  wildly 
around,  and  rose  trembling  to  her  feet.  As  she 
stood  like  a  hear1>broken  Niobe,  "  all  tears," 
a  frawment  of  rock  came  tumbling  down  the 


opposite  bank.  She  looked  up — she  was  her- 
self again,  for  half  up  the  ascent  stood  her  own 
dear  boy. 

But  even  while  the  glad  cry  was  issuing 
from  her  lips  it  turned  into  a  note  of  horror. 
"  O,  mercy,  mercy !"  The  crag  on  which 
the  boy  stood  projected  from  the  rock  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hang  about  twelve  feet  over  the 
bank.  Right  below  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
crag,  partly  concealed  among  some  bushes, 
crouched  a  panther.  The  bold  youth  was 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  his  parents  and  the 
presence  of  his  dangerous  enemy  at  about  the 
same  time.  He  had  rolled  down  the  stone  in 
exultation,  to  convince  his  parents  of  the  high 
station  he  had  attained,  and  he  now  stood 
with  another  in  his  hand,  drawing  it  back,  and 
looking  at  them  as  if  to  ask  whether  he  should 
throw  it  at  the  terrible  animal  before  him. 
Till  then  the  mother  stood  immovable  in  her 
suspense ;  but,  conscious  of  the  danger  of  her 
son  if  he  irritated  the  beast,  she  rushed  some 
distance  up  the  rock.  Yet,  with  the  fearless 
mind  of  childhood,  and  a  temper  little  used  to 
control,  he  fearlessly  threw  the  fragment  with 
all  his  might  at  the  ferocious  animal.  It 
struck  one  of  his  feet.  He  gave  a  sudden 
growl,  lashed  his  tail  with  fury,  and  seemed 
about  to  spring.  "  Get  your  rifle,  Josiah !" 
The  poor  man  stirred  not.  His  glazed  eye 
was  fixed  with  a  look  of  death  upon  the 
panther,  and  he  appeared  paralyzed  with  fear. 
His  wife  leaped  from  the  stand,  and,  placing 
her  hands  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  looked 
into  his  face  and  said — "  Are  you  a  man, 
Josiah  Eaton?  Do  you  love  your  child?" 
He  started  as  if  from  sleep,  and  ran  with  furi- 
ous haste  from  the  ravine. 

Again  the  mother  looked  towards  lier  son. 
He  had  fallen  upon  his  knees,  and  was  whis- 
pering the  little  prayers  which  she  had  taught 
him,  not  in  cowardly  fear,  but  a  thought  came 
across  his  mind  that  he  must  die.  The  dis- 
tracted mother  could  keep  still  no  longer. 
She  rushed  up  the  steep  ascent  with  an  energy 
of  despair,  reckless  of  danger,  thinking  only 
of  her  son.  The  rock  crumbled  and  slipped 
beneath  her  feet,  yet  she  fell  not.  On,  on  she 
struggled  in  her  agony.  Tlie  ferocious  creature 
paused  a  moment  when  he  heard  the  wretched 
mother   approach.      True  to   his  nature   he 
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sprang  at  the  boy.  He  barely  touched  the 
crag,  and  fell  backward,  as  Hannah  ascended 
the  opposite  side.  "  Ah  !"  said  she,  laughing 
deliriously,  "the  panther  must  try  it  again 
before  he  parts  us,  my  boy ;  but  we  won't 
part."  And  sinking  oil  her  knees  before  him, 
she  fondly  folded  him  to  her  breast,  bathing 
his  young  forehead  with  her  tears. 

Unaltered  in  his  ferocity,  and  his  manner 
of  gratifying  it,  the  panther  again  sprang  from 
his  situation.  This  time  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful. His  fore-foot  struck  the  edge  of  the 
crag.  "  He  will  kill  us,  mother,  he  will  kill 
us !"  and  the  boy  nestled  close  to  his  mother's 
bosom.  The  animal  struggled  to  bring  his 
body  to  the  crag — his  savage  features  but  a 
step  from  the'  mother's  face.  ^  "  Go  away,  go 
away,"  shrieked  the  mother,  hoarse  with 
horror,  "  you  sha'n't  have  my  child  !"  Closer, 
still  closer  he  came — his  red  eyes  flashing  fury, 
and  the  thick  pantings  of  his  breath  came  in 
her  very  face.  At  this  awful  moment  she 
hears  the  faint  report  of  fire-arms  coming  from 
the  gulf  below — the  panther's  foothold  fails, 
his  sharp  claAvs  loosen  from  the  rock,  and  the 
baflled  beast  rolls  down  the  precipice  at  the 
feet  of  Josiah  Eaton. 

The  sun's  last  rays  gleamed  on  the  little 
group  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  They 
were  on  their  knees — the  mother's  hands 
raised  over  the  head  of  her  son,  and  the  voice 
of  prayer  going  to  their  Guardian  for  His 
mercy  in  thwarting  the  panther's  leap. 


Ii\STINCT   OF  ANIMALS. 

HERE  is  in  many 
respects  a  great 
resemblance  or 
analogy  between 
man  and  other  ani- 
mals. Some  ani- 
mals exhibit  marks 
sagacity,  caution,  or 
judgment,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  power  of  reasoning  almost  equal  to  human 
beings.  Some  suppose  that  every  animal  pos- 
sesses all  the  faculties  with  which  man  is  en- 


dowed, only  in  a  much  more  limited  degree, 
modified  by  circumstances,  but  not  guided  by 
reason.  Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  we 
know  that  animals  show  as  many  of  these 
different  talents  as  it  is  possible  without  hav- 
ing the  intellect  of  man.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  guided  by  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  even  reason.  However  this  may 
be,  they  are  endowed  with  a  principle  which 
enables  them  to  seek  their  food,  build  their 
habitations,  and  take  care  of  their  young, 
v/hich  is  called  instinct.  They  have  also  the 
power  to  vary  their  means  or  course  of  ac- 
tion, in  order  to  accomplish  certain  ends, 
when  circumstances  vary  or  require  this 
change. 

Instinct  is  that  which  prompts  an*animal  to 
act,  without  teaching  from  others ;  to  follow 
a  certain  course  which  is  best  adapted  to  his 
wants  and  condition. 

The  reason  of  man  has  been  called  a 
"bundle  of  instincts  ;"  yet  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  powers  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Man  improves  from  one  year  to  an- 
other ;  his  knowledge  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, observation,  and  reflection. 

The  dwellings  of  man  differ,  in  different 
countries  and  ages,  from  the  hut  of  the  savage 
to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  though  man  con- 
structed both  the  hut  and  the  palace. 

Beavers  build  the  same  kind  of  houses  now 
that  they  built  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  and 
so  of  all  other  animals, — there  is  no  improve 
ment  from  one  generation  to  another ;  they 
always  continue  the  same. 

Smellie  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  in 
stincts;  one  kind  which  the  animal  can 
scarcely  help  obeying,  without  any  instruc- 
tion or  experience ;  and  a  second  kind  by 
which  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
peculiar  situations,  and  can  also  improve  by 
expei'ience  and  observation. 

I  Avill  relate  some  anecdotes  which  illus- 
trate these  different  instincts  in  some  of  the 
different  animals;  and  though  it  may  seem 
impossible  that  these  are  true,  yet  I  shall 
mention  none  except  those  which  I  hiow  to 
be  true,  by  having  witnessed  them  myself,  oi 
those  related  to  me  by  friends  who  have  seen 
them,  or  those  given  by  different  physiologists 
as  facts. 
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Young  birds  always  open  their  mouths  at 
every  noise  they  hear,  because  they  think  it 
is  their  mother's  voice,  and  that  she  is  bring- 
ing them  food.  They  do  not  use  their  wings 
till  they  have  gained  strength,  and  have  ob- 
served in  which  way  mother-birds  use  theirs. 
Insects  place  their  eggs  in  the  most  favorable 
situations  for  their  young.  All  those  whose 
young  feed  on  vegetables  place  their  eggs  on 
plants.  Those  that  always  live  in  the  water 
place  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  wasp  builds  her  nest,  deposits  her  eggs  in 
it,  then  brings  just  enough  green  worms, 
which  she  rolls  together  so  that  they  can  not 
move,  and  then  leaves  them  as  nourishment 
for  her  young.  She  does  not  wish  them  as 
food  for  herself,  but  knows  that  they  are  the 
best  nourishment  for  the  little  young  wasps. 
Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  fact  which  he  saw  him- 
self. A  wasp  caught  a  fly  almost  as  large  as 
her  own  size.  She  cut  off  its  extremities  and 
tried  to  fly  away  with  the  body,  but  found 
that  on  account  of  a  slight  breeze,  the  fly's 
wings  impeded  her  own  flight.  She  came  to 
the  ground,  cut  off"  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  fly's  wings  with  her  mouth,  and  then 
flew  away. 

Bees  exhibit  a  wonderful  sagacity.  They 
choose  their  queen,  and  then  build  their  cells, 
which  arc  very  neatly  and  beautifully  con- 
structed. When  they  increase  so  much  in 
number  that  the  old  hive  is  not  large  enough 
to  contain  them,  they  choose  their  queen, 
swarm,  and  seek  a  new  home.  If  there  is 
not  room  for  all  their  operations,  they  increase 
the  depth  of  their  honey  cells.  Those  who 
wish  to  find  the  honey  of  those  bees  which 
have  strayed  away  in  the  woods,  and  have 
built  their  nests  there,  catch  two  bees,  carry 
them  to  a  distance,  and  then  let  them  fly ; 
each  takes  the  straight  line  towards  the  nest  or 
hive,  and  by  observing  these  lines  the  hive 
may  be  found,  in  the  direction  where  they 
cross  each  other.  Sometimes  bees  stray 
away  and  build  their  hives  in  the  trunks  of 
hollow  trees.  There  was  a  large  tree  cut 
down  in  a  certain  place,  and  near  the  root  a 
great  many  layers  of  honey  were  found ;  the 
bees  had  probably  deposited  their  honey  in  it 
for  many  years.  Bees  are  industrious  in- 
sects, and  will  not  permit  any  drones — those 


bees  which  will  not  work — to  live  with  them, 
but  they  all  assist  each  other. 

The  spider  and  many  other  insects  exhibit 
a  kind  of  singular  instinct.  If  you  touch  a 
spider  with  your  finger,  he  will  run  away  as 
swiftly  as  he  can ;  but  if  he  finds  that  he  can 
not  run  in  any  direction,  he  draws  his  feet 
together,  and  lies  perfectly  motionless,  feign- 
ing to  be  dead ;  and  if  he  be  even  torn  by 
pins,  he  will  not  show  the  slightest  degree  of 
suffering. 

Ants  generally  make  their  nests  on  the 
ground ;  but  in  Siam  they  build  them  on 
trees,  because  that  country  is  often  flooded 
with  water,  and  people  are  obliged  to  build 
their  houses  on  long  poles. 

There  are  some  birds  that  always  move  to 
a  warm  climate  as  soon  as  winter  approaches. 
They  go  at  a  particular  time,  and  return  again 
at  a  particular  season.  When  birds  have  lib- 
erty to  do  as  they  please,  they  always  build 
their  nests  of  the  same  miaterial,  the  same 
mud  and  straw,  and  in  the  same  spot,  year 
after  year.  Sometimes  they  wholly  change 
their  mode  of  building,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  snakes  abound.  The  bird 
hangs  its  nest  on  the  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
makes  the  opening  to  it  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  should  the  snake  crawl  up  the  tree  to  the 
limb,  it  could  not  get  into  the  nest  to  take 
the  eggs.  There  is  a  certain  bird  that  has 
been  seen  to  catch  grasshoppers,  and  fasten 
them  to  the  twigs  of  trees  where  the  little 
birds  were  accustomed  to  come.  Why  do 
you  think  she  did  this?  for  she  never  eats 
them  herself.  The  reason  was  this :  her  in- 
stinct taught  her  that  little  birds  were  fond  of 
grasshoppers ;  and  as  she  was  very  fond  of 
little  birds,  she  put  them  there  for  a  bait  to 
decoy  and  bring  them  to  that  place,  so  that 
she  might  catch  and  eat  them.  A  swallow 
once  slipped  its  foot  into  the  noose  of  a  cord, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  escape,  drew  the  knot 
tight,  so  that  he  could  not  get  away.  He 
raised  a  most  piteous  cry,  which  drew  a  large 
flock  of  swallows  around  him.  When  they 
perceived  his  condition,  each  one  struck  the 
cord  with  his  beak  till  it  was  broken,  and 
their  companion  was  freed. 

When  two  goats  meet  on  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock  over  a  precipice,  and  see  that  there  is 
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no  room  to  pass  each  other,  after  stopping  a 
naoment,  one  crouches  down,  and  permits  the 
other  to  walk  gently  over  his  back ;  then 
each  one  continues  his  journey  along  the  nar- 
row and  dangerous  path.  Certainly  they 
show  a  more  accommodating  spirit  than  some 
men  do. 

There  was  a  certain  cat,  which  frequently 
went  into  a  closet,  the  door  of  which  was 
fastened  by  a  common  iron  latch.  When  the 
door  was  closed,  and  she  wished  to  come  out, 
she  mounted  on  the  bench  of  the  window, 
which  was  near  the  door,  and  with  her  paw 
lifted  the  latch,  and  came  out.  This  she  did 
for  many  years.  Another  cat,  which  lived 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  was  accustomed  to 
come  to  the  kitchen  door  every  morning,  at 
precisely  five  o'clock,  open  the  door  with  her 
paw,  and  come  into  the  house. 

Dogs  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  in- 
stinct, sagacity,  or  understanding.  In  Switzer- 
land there  are  high  mountains,  the  tops  of 
which  are  always  covered  by  snow.  Some- 
times the  snow  falls  from  them  suddenly,  in 
such  large  masses  that  houses  and  travelers 
are  buried.  At  the  convent  amiong  the 
mountains,  called  the  St.  Bernard,  the  monks 
keep  a  particular  kind  of  dog  that  they  send 
out  after  a  snow-storm,  in  search  of  travel- 
ers, whom  they  frequently  dig  out  of  large 
banks  of  snow,  and  save  their  lives. 

There  are  hunting  dogs  in  Mexico,  which 
assist  in  catching  and  killing  deer.  The 
weight  of  the  deer  is  generally  six  times  as 
great  as  their  own,  so  that  if  they  should  at- 
tack them  in  front  they  might  be  killed,  or 
have  their  backs  broken.  Instead  of  this 
they  attack  them  at  the  side,  or  at  the  back, 
and  when  the  deer  starts  to  run,  the  dog 
throws  him  over.  Some  dogs  will  take  a 
basket,  and  go  every  day  to  market  to  get 
their  dinner.  They  can  always  find  their 
master  by  smelling  his  tracks  along  the 
ground,  even  if  he  is  at  a  great  distance; 
and,  if  possible,  will  never  leave  him. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  by 
different  writers  about  the  sagacity  of  the  ele- 
phant. When  tamed,  it  becomes  the  most 
gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals.  It  can 
be  taught  to  kneel,  to  have  a  chariot  or  any 
load  put  on  its  back,  which  it  carries  easily. 


They  sometimes  exhibit  shame  and  ambition. 
They  were  formerly  used  to  assist  in  launch- 
ing ships.  A  certain  one  was  employed  to 
take  a  large  vessel  into  the  water,  but  it  was 
too  heavy  for  him.  When  his  master  saw 
that  he  was  incapable  to  perform  his  task,  he 
said,  "  Take  away  the  lazy  beast,  and  bring 
another."  The  creature  heard  this,  and  made 
another  effort,  but  broke  his  skull,  and  died 
on  the  spot. 

An  artist  in  France  wished  to  paint  the 
elephant  with  his  trunk  raised  in  the  air,  and 
his  mouth  open.  So  a  boy  was  employed  to 
throw  fruit  into  his  mouth,  to  keep  him  in 
this  position ;  but,  as  he  frequently  deceived 
him,  he  at  last  became  angry ,^  and  one  day 
took  some  dirty  water  in  his  trunk,  and 
threw  it  all  over  the  painter's  picture,  as  if 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  most  effectual  way 
by  which  he  could  vent  his  spite. 

A  child  that  could  not  walk  was  left  to  the 
care  of  an  elephant;  as  soon  as  the  child 
crawled  to  the  extent  of  the  elephant's  chain, 
he  would  quietly  lift  it  with  his  trunk,  and 
replace  it  in  the  spot  where  it  was  first  left. 
They  formerly  went  to  the  battle-field  with 
the  Burmans  to  help  them  carry  on  their 
war.  When  an  extra  task  was  to  be  per- 
formed, some  favorite  dainty  was  held  out  to 
the  elephant  before  the  time ;  and  he,  as  if 
aware  that  his  success  would  be  rewarded, 
made  double  exertions  to  earn  it,  and  please 
his  master. 

The  beaver  is  also  a  very  remarkable  ani- 
mal. In  countries  whei'e  they  abound,  they 
gather  together  in  large  companies,  and  in 
the  summer  make  excursions  into  the  woods 
to  choose  the  trees  they  wish  to  use  in  build- 
ing their  huts.  They  select  a  spot  in  a  lake 
or  river,  and  then  gnaw  down  the  trees ;  and 
they  always  gnaw  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  trees  will  fall  into  the  river.  They 
build  their  houses  large  enough  to  contain 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  beavers.  Each  cabin 
has  two  doors — one  on  the  side  of  the  land, 
and  one  leading  to  the  water,  so  that  they 
can  either  go  ashore  or  swim  in  the  water. 
They  plaster  their  cabins  with  a  strong 
cement  of  mud,  using  their  flat  ta,ils  to 
smooth  it.  Their  houses  are  very  strongly 
built,  and  can  resist  strong  winds,  and  cur- 
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rents  in  the  streams.  Sometimes  they  have 
paths  under  the  ground,  where  they  can  re- 
treat when  any  danger  approaches. 

The  ostrich  is  the  tallest  and  swiftest  of  all 
animals.  When  it  is  chased  it  throws  stones 
and  gravel  with  its  feet  at  its  pursuer. 

Oysters  throw  water  out  of  their  shells 
when  they  are  attacked,  as  if  to  vent  their 
spite  against  their  enemy. 

A  certain  pony  would  open  the  latch  of 
the  stable  door,  and  raise  the  lid  of  the  corn- 
crib,  which  he  learned  to  do  himself 

Monkeys  possess  a  high  degree  of  instinct, 
and  resemble  man  more'  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. The  teeth  and  paws  are  very  much 
like  our  teeth,  hands,  and  feet.  In  their  wild 
state  they  live  in  the  woods,  on  the  trees,  and 
feed  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  insects.  They  live 
together  in  companies,  and  never  go  alone 
when  they  wish  to  rob  an  orchard  or  find 
their  food.  It  seems  as  if  they  laid  regu- 
lar plans;  for,  as  has  been  remarked,  part 
of  them  stand  to  watch  the  approach  of 
enemies,  and  part  enter  the  field.  They 
form  a  straight  line,  reaching  from  those 
within  to  some  place  beyond  which  is  a  re- 
treat for  them.  When  they  are  all  arranged 
in  due  order,  those  in  the  orchard,  near  the 
trees,  throw  the  fruit  to  those  outside  as  fast 
as  they  can  gather  it.  These  pass  it  over  to 
those  nearest  to  them,  till  the  fruit  is  all  nicely 
lodged  in  their  hut  or  retreat.  If  the  one 
who  acts  as  sentinel  perceives  any  one  com- 
ing, he  makes  a  loud  noise,  and  they  all  run 
away;  yet,  even  then,  they  will  take  some 
fruit  under  each  of  their  arms  or  fore-paws, 
and  also  in  their  mouths.  They  are  mis- 
chievous animals,  and  annoy  travelers  ex- 
ceedingly by  throwing  stones  and  sticks  at 
them ;  and  they  will  frequently  follow  them 
for  some  distance,  when  they  are  passing 
through  the  woods,  by  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree.  They  are  capable  of  forming  strong 
attachments  even  with  other  animals,  and 
then  exhibit  mildness,  affection,  and  docility. 
Monkeys  and  ourang-outangs  can  be  taught  to 
do  almost' anything  that  we  can.  They  ride 
on  ponies,  feed  themselves  with  a  spoon,  and 
appear  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them. 
The  great  naturalist,  Buffbn,  speaks  of  one 
ourang-outang  which  would  present  his  hand 


when  any  one  came  to  see  him,  and  would 
walk  along  with  great  composure.  He  would 
sit  down  at  table,  unfold  his  napkin,  wipe  his 
lips,  and  use  a  spoon  or  a  fork  to  convey  the 
food  to  his  mouth.  When  he  was  asked  to 
drink  tea,  he  took  a  cup  and  saucer,  placed 
them  on  the  table,  put  in  the  sugar,  poured 
out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it  to  cool  before  he 
drank  it ;  all  of  which  he  performed  by  the 
signs  or  orders  of  his  master.  Another 
would,  by  signs,  make  the  servant  understand 
what  he  desired;  if  his  wishes  were  not 
granted,  he  would  bite  him  and  throw  him 
down.  When  he  was  sick  he  was  bled,  and 
ever  afterwards,  when  at  all  unwell,  would 
hold  out  his  arm  to  be  bled,  just  as  if  he 
understood  that  he  had  been  relieved  by  such 
an  operation  before.  They  sometimes  carry 
water  from  the  river  on  their  heads.  Fre- 
quently when  the  pitchers  are  not  taken 
off",  they  fall  and  break,  at  which  the  ourang- 
outang  moans  greatly.  I  might  tell  you 
many  more  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes 
about  the  habits  of  animals.  We  find  they 
seem  almost  to  possess  the  intellect  of  human 
beings.  This  appearance  of  intelligence  has 
been  called,  by  nearly  all  physiologists,  in- 
stinct ;  and  wonderful  indeed  is  this  gift  of 
the  benefi(!ent  Creator. 


SATURDAY  EVEI^ING. 

How  sweet  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

Advancing  from  the  west, 
As  ends  the  weary  week  of  toil, 

And  comes  the  day  of  rest. 

Bright  o'er  the  earth  the  star  of  eve 

Her  radiant  beanty  sheds, 
And  myriad  sisters  calmly  weave 

Their  light  around  our  heads. 

Eest,  man,  from  labor !  rest  from  sin  ! 

The  world's  hard  contest  close; 
The  holy  hours  with  God  begin— 

Yield  thee  to  sweet  repose. 

Bright  o'er  the  earth  the  morning  ray 

Its  sacred  light  will  Cast, 
Fair  emblem  of  the  glorious  day 

That  evermore  shall  last. 
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Hannibal  looking  down  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 


THE  OATH  OF  THE  Y0\^1SG  CARTHAGINIAJf. 


CAETHAGE  had  reached  the  hight  of 
her  pride  and  her  grandeur.  Her  power 
had  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  her  navies 
whitened  the  seas  with  their  sails,  and  brought 
from  the  shores  of  foreign  lands  the  riches 
and  the  treasures  of  the  world.  Cradled  in 
luxury,  and  enriched  by  the  commerce  of 
many  climes,  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  taken  a  high  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Ninety-eight  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Carthage  by  Dido,  during  the  'time 
when  Joash  was  king  of  Judah,  two  brothers 
resolved  to  build  a  city.  It  was  the  practice 
in  those  days  to  decide  every  great  act  by  an 
omen  or  augury ;  and  these  two  brothers 
agreed  that  he  who  should  first  see  thirteen 
vultures  should  have  the  honor  of  building  the 
city.  Not  long  afterwards  a  few  straggling 
huts  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Tiber  were 
known  to  be  the  new  city,  called  after  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Rome. 

Carthage  was  founded  by  a  rich  princess, 
who  carried  from  Tyre  her  immense  treasures 
with  which  to  begin  a  colony.  Rome  at  first 
was  a  small  village  of  dirty  and  miserable 
cabins.  Yet  Rome  and  Carthage  afterwards 
became  rivals  for  the  mastery  of  the  world 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas.     The  people  of 


the  two  cities,  jealous  of  the  power  and  riches 
of  each  other,  and  resolved  to  keep  all  for 
themselves,  became  deadly  enemies. 

About  520  years  after  the  founding  of 
Rome,  a  fresh  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
hostile  cities,  and  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  made  ready  to  go,  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  and  on  board  his  fleet,  to  engage 
in  battle  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

A  little  boy,  nine  years  old,  saw  the  great 
general  preparing  for  war.  You  could  have 
told  from  his  eye  and  his  face  that  he  would 
become  something  more  than  other  naen, 
should  he  live  to'  be  a  man.  The  bold  and 
lofty  cast  of  his  features,  the  fire  of  his  beam- 
ing eye;  the  mildness  of  his  behavior,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  his  noble 
bearing,  all  told  that  the  young  Carthaginian 
was  no  common  boy.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hamilcar. 

"  Father  !"  said  Hannibal,  "  let  me  go  with 
you  to  the  battle !"  But  Hamilcar  told  him 
he  was  too  young  for  the  sea  and  the  battle- 
field. 

Hannibal  had  often  listened  to  his  father, 
when  he  had  been  telling  the  noble  men  of 
Carthage  of  his  battles  and  his  victories,  and 
his  mind  was  fired  with  thoughts  of  immense 
armies  marching  with  banners  and  spears  and 
shining  shields,  and   his  heart  stirred  as  he 
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heard  of  the  furious  battle,  the  shout  of  victory 
and  the  riches  of  the  conquest.  He  was  re- 
solved that  he  would  go,  and  share  in  his 
father's  battles  and  victories.  So  he  again 
very  earnestly  begged  that  he  might  go  along 
with  him  to  the  fields  of  Spain. 

After  a  great  deal  of  asking,  Hamilcar  at 
last  gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  his  son,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  go  with  him.  "  But 
first,"  said  he,  "  you  must  swear  on  the  altar 

of  the  gods  ETERNAL  HATRED  TO  THE  RoMANS." 

Hannibal,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Romans 
except  what  he  was  taught  by  his  father  and 
his  Carthaginian  playmates,  and  who  thought 
that  he  must  hate  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
saw  nothing  at  all  hard  in  the  wish  of  his 
father.  And  with  his  mind  all  bent  upon  the 
pleasure  of  his  voyage  and  his  home  among 
the  beautiful  fields  of  Spain,  went  up  and 
swore,  with  his  young  voice  and  heart,  eternal 
hatred  to  his  fellow-men. 

There  were  Hannibals  in  Rome  as  well  as 
in  Carthage.  They  were  not  known  by  that 
name,  but  they  were  noble  young  Romans,  as 
Romans  were  in  those  days ;  and,  no  doubt, 
were  as  ready  to  swear  on  the  altar  of  their 
gods  eternal  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians. 
What  would  the  readers  of  this  story  think 
could  they  see  an  army  of  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  ten  years  of  age,  go  to  the  altars 
of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  swear  undying 
hatred  to  each  other,  and  carry  it  with  them 
till  they  grew  to  be  men,  and  then  fulfill  their 
vow?  One  of  these  young  Romans,  named 
Scipio,  afterwards  met  Hannibal  on  the  plains 
of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army, 
and  gained  the  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
general. 

Hannibal  spent  his  youth  in  such  pursuits 
as  were  likely  to  favor  the  designs  he  had  in 
following  the  example  of  so  great  a  soldier  as 
was  his  father,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  he  under- 
took his  first  great  contest  with  the  Romans. 
His  design  was  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  overrun 
and  subdue  Rome  and  all  Italy. 

The  history  of  his  life  is  very  interesting, 
so  far  as  it  shows  the  customs  and  character 
of  the  people  of  that  time ;  but  it  is  a  very 
painful  one  to  read.     Every  page  is  the  story 


of  some  dreadful  battle,  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands lost  their  lives,  and  many  thousands  of 
women  and  children  were  made  orphans  and 
widows,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  or  the 
hatred  of  the  other  of  two  great  nations. 

Hannibal  at  last,  after  many  difficulties, 
which  he  overcame  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so 
great  a  man,  crossed  the  Alps.  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  lost  by  privation,  cold,  and  acci- 
dent, twenty  thousand  men,  and  two  thousand 
horses.  One  would  suppose  that  this  was  a 
sacrifice  great  enough  to  offer  on  the  altar  of 
eternal  hatred.  But  Hannibal  lost  his  own 
soldiers,  and  was  determined  to  slay  as  many 
Romans  at  least. 

After  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  had 
entered  Italy,  he  Avas  met  by  the  Romans  at 
Cannae,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  seventy  thousand  Romans  were  killed, 
and  about  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  Car- 
thaginians. So  Hannibal  made  sacrifice  of  his 
fellow-men  to  the  gods,  to  keep  his  oath  of 
eternal  hatred. 

After  numerous  battles  and  victories,  and 
after  having  suffered  some  defeats,  the  tide 
turned  against  him.  In  a  contest  between  the 
two  hostile  armies,  the  Carthaginians  lost  fifty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  six  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  and  at  last,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  Hannibal  was  recalled  from  the 
army,  and  made  protector  at  home.  Here  he 
reformed  many  great  evils  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  government,  discovered  many  frauds 
upon  the  public  treasures,  and  brought  about 
several  valuable  alterations  in  the  laws.  But 
with  all  this  he  had  enemies  at  his  side, 
who  hated  him  for  his  greatness  and  his 
justice. 

At  last  these  enemies  tried  to  give  him  up 
to  the  Romans ;  but  he  made  his  escape  at 
sixty-three  years  of  age  to  king  Antiochus, 
thinking  he  would  find  in  him  a  friend.  This 
king  was  afraid  of  the  Romans,  and  was  not 
as  friendly  as  Hannibal  desired  him  to  be,  and 
for  this  reason  he  said  to  Antiochus,  "The 
hatred  which  I  bear  to  the  Romans  is  known 
to  the  whole  world.  I  bound  myself  to  it  by 
an  oath  from  my  most  tender  infancy.  It  is 
this  hatred  that  made  me  draw  the  sword 
against  Rome  for  thirty-six  years.  It  is  that 
which,  even  in  times  of  peace,  has  caused  me 
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to  be  driven  from  my  native  country,  and 
forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  domin- 
ions. For  ever  guided  and  fired  by  the  same 
passion,  should  my  hopes  be  frustrated  here, 
I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  rouse 
up  all  nations  against  the  Eomans.     I  hate 

THEM,  AND    WILL    HATE    THEM    ETERNALLY,    and 

know  that  they  bear  me  no  less  animosity. 
So  long  as  you  continue  in  the  resolution  to 
take  up  arms  against  them,  you  may  rank 
Hannibal  in  the  number  of  your  best  friends. 
But  if  other  counsels  incline  you  to  peace,  I 
declare  to  you,  once  for  all,  address  yourself 
to  others  for  advice,  not  to  me." 

The  king,  however,  was  beset  by  flatterers, 
who  poisoned  his  ear  against  Hannibal,  who 
finally  -was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  take 
refuge  with  Prussias,  King  of  Bithynia ;  where 
being  again  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
given  up  to  the  Romans,  he  took  poison  and 
died. 

Such  was  the  reward  of  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  world — such  Avas  the  spirit 
which  he  carried  from  his  "  most  tender  in- 
fiincy"  to  his  death — and  such  is  the  spirit  and 
effect  of  all  war. 

If  the  money"  spent  in  war,  in  building 
fortifications  and  great  engines  of  death,  in 
building  navies  for  battles  on  the  sea,  in 
cutting  roads  over  high  mountains  in  the 
solid  rock,  in  making  weapons  for  killing 
men ;  and  if  the  time  spent  in  these  works, 
and  if  the  labor  of  so  many  millions  had  been 
used  in  prosecuting  the  works  of  peace,  the 
world  Avould  now  have  been  a  garden,  and  the 
lion  had  lain  down  with  the  lamb. 


AMERICAN  SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 

1. — Live  for  Something  ! — Dr.  Cliolmers. 

[•— ]  mnOUSANDS  of  men  breathe,  move, 
J-  and  live,  pass  off"  the  stage  of  life, 
and  are  heard  of  no  more,  because  none  were 
blessed  by  them ;  none  could  point  to  them 
as  the  means  of  their  redemption ;  not  a  line 
they  wrote,  not  a  word  they  spoke,  could  be  i 


recalled,  and  so  they  perished;  their  light 
went  out''  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not  re- 
membered more  than  the  insects  of  yester- 
day. Will  you  thus  live  and  die'  ?  0,  man 
immortal' ! — [•• — ]  Live  for  something.  Do 
good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument'  of 
virtue,  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  Write  your  name,*  by  kindness, 
love  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
you  come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and 
you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No ;  your  name, 
your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts 
you  leave  behind,  as  the  stars''  on  the  brow 
of  evening.  Good  deeds  Avill  shine  as  brightly 
on  the  earth'  as  the  stars  of '^  heaven. 

2.— Europe  and  America.— Hugli  Miller. 
[* — ]  From  the  East,  and  the  mighty  move- 
ment of  which  it  has  so  suddenly  become  the 
scene,  it  is  not  mmatural  that  we  should  turn 
to  the  opposite^  extremity  of  the  globe,  and 
observe  what  is  passing  there.     In  that  divi- 
sion of  the  world,  a  land,  lately  covered"  with 
forest  and  trodden  only  by  the  Indian,  has 
now  become  the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation. 
Tlae  prodigious  advances  in  art,  in  wealth, 
and  in  political  influence,  which  the  American 
people  have  made,  show  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
future  history  of  the  world.     The  scepter  of 
the  globe  is  fast  passing  aivaif  from  Europe. 
Britain  excepted',  Europe  has  lost  the  power 
of  originating   or  heading   any  great  move- 
ment.      The    malign    influence    which    has 
cramped  its  intellect  and  genius,  sapped  its 
liberty,  and  overwhelmed  its  bright  day  of 
art   and   civilization   in  a  night  of  barbaric 
darkness,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine,  [-w] 
But  other  nations  are  starting'-  up  to  grasp 
the  scepter  which  the  old  Latin   and  Celtic 
nations  have  let'  fall.    Foremost  in  this  work 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  of  that  great 
family  the  American  branch   is  now  scarce 
content  to  hold  a  second  place.     Tlie  vast  and 
fertile  area  occupied  by  the  American  people, 
and   their   exemption   from   many    of  those 
burdens  which  press  upon  England,  give  them 
great    advantages.      They   have,    moreover, 
youth  on  their  side,  which  is  no  small  matter 
to   a   nation,    as   well   as   to   an   individual. 
The  Americans  are  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
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ness  that  they  have  great  ends  to  fulfill ;  and 
they  have  come  into  the  world  in  an  age  emi- 
nently favorable  to  great  and  generous  enter- 
prises. The  contest  will  be  a  severe  one ;  and 
if  Britain  would  keep  abreast"  of  her  noble 
rival,  she  must  be  content  in  some  instances 
to  learn  from  her' ;  she  must  not  disdain  in 
others  to  imitate  her' ;  she  must  not  permit 
the  contracting  passion  of  jealousy  to  influence 
her,  but  she  must  surrender  herself  to  the  ex- 
panding'^ feeling  of  admiration  and  love. 
She  must  bring  all  her  resources  into  play — 
her  political  resources',  her  commercial  re- 
sources', and  especially  the  marvelous  inven- 
tive powers,  and  the  rich,  massy  genius  of  her 
sons.  And  she  must  appear  to  strive,  not  to 
be  the  conqueror  of  America,  or  even  the  rival 
of  America,  so  much  as  her  coadjutor  in  the 
noble  task  of  shedding  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, art,  and  Christianity,  over"  the  world. 

8. — America  Welcomes  all  Nations. 
[• — '\  Not  only  has  America  vast  internal 
sources  of  enlargement  and  strength,  but  a 
continuous  and  ever-enlarging  stream  of  im- 
migration is  flowing  in'  upon  her  from  without. 
[•• — ]  She  opens'"  her  gates  to  all  comers, 
putting  no  question  to  any  one ;  and  she  ad- 
mits to  equality  of  privileges  men  of  every 
country,  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  creed. 
But  though  this  vast  tide  of  races,  tongues 
and  creeds  is  ever  setting  in  upon  her,  her 
soil  is  never  overloaded,  nor  is  the  character 
of  the  nation  weakened  or  lost  thereby.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  principle  seems 
to  pervade  and  oyer-master  the  neiu  materials, 
and  thoroughly  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
former  mass  of  the  nation.  The  fiery  Italian', 
the  phlegmatic  Dutchman',  the  Pole',  the  Celt', 
all  are  taken  in,  and  are,  if  we  may  so  say, 
Americanised.  This  might  be  found  a  diffi- 
cult operation  for  most  nations,  but  the  pro- 
cess' seems  easy  to  the  American  people. 
Every  ingredient  of  the  foreign  admixture 
America  takes  up,  and  readily  and  without 
difficulty  draws  from  it  new  supplies  of  na- 
tional strength ;  she  converts  it,  by  her  power 
of  assimilation,  into  bone  and  muscle,  sinew 
and  nerve,^  for  her  02vn  uses. 

4. — Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Eace. 
[• — '\  The  Great  Ruler  chooses  certain  races, 


endows  them  with  rare  qualities,  assigns  them 
certain  high  ends  to  fulfill,  preserves  their  ex- 
istence from  age  to  age,  and  guides  them 'to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  high  destiny.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  the  one*'  race 
on  the  globe  which  is  undoubtedly  the  chosen 
race.  [•• — ]  That  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
No  sign  was  seen  in  the  firmament,  and  no 
supernatural  voice  was  heard,  when  that  race 
was  selected  from  the  other  families  of  man- 
kind ;  but  most  clear  it  is,  that  on  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  race  has  been  laid  the  burden'  of 
carrying  to  other  nations  of  the  world  the 
blessings  of  art  and  freedom,  and,  of  what  is 
infinitely  more  valuable,  Christianity  — \hQ 
only  preserver  of  liberty.  This  is  a  race 
whose  whole  career  has  been  remarkable. 
The  moment  it  appeared  on  the'  stage,  its  in- 
fluence on  human  affairs  began  to  \>Qfelt,  and 
all  the  great  changes  of  medieval  and  modern 
history  have  been  brought  about  by  its  agency. 
It  was  first  summoned  from  the  depth  of  the 
German  forests,  ages  ago,  to  take  part  in  a 
great  work,  that  of  subverting  the  Roman 
empire.  Obedient  to  the  call,  the  Saxons 
left  their  rude  home,  and,  Avith  ample  chests, 
strongly  formed  limbs,  and  white  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  they  rushed'*  down  on  the 
South,  and  the  empire  of  Rome  fell^.^  Britain 
had  next  to  be  peopled  by  them.  Though 
the  island  at  that  time  had  come  within  the 
sphere  of  Roman  conquest,  it  was  scarce 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  It  was  the 
Ultima  Thule'  of  the  known  world,  and  over- 
run by  half-naked  savages.  But  not  more 
than  seven  years  elapsed  from  the  hour  the 
Saxon  keels  touched  the  English  strand,  till 
Hengist,  their  leader,  sat'  upon  the  throne, 
and  Britain  began  to  rear  her  head  among  the 
nations.  The  wonderful  career  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  in  England  we  need  not  re- 
count; nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at 
this  day  guiding^  the  stream  of  human  prog- 
ress— forming  settlements  and  alliances  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  gathering'"  the  riches 
of  every  clime,  covering'"*  all  lands  with  th6 
marvels  of  its  industry  and  art,  and  leaving 
in  even  the  most  barbarous  regions  the  bright 
traces  of  its  civilization  and  its  religion,  /it 
was  the  same  adventurous  and  pi'osperous 
race  that  carried  themselves  across"*  the  ocean, 
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and,  in  a  more  sacred  name  than  even  that  of 
liberty,  took  possession  of  the  Western  wilder- 
ness. In  the  New  World  the  same  prosper- 
ous fortunes  have  attended  this  race.  The 
forest  and  the  Indian's  wigwam  have  given 
place  to  noble  cities  and  well-cultivated  fields 
— the  dwelling  of  a  people  which,  true  to  the 
blood  that  flows  in  their  veins,  are  taking  a 
firsf  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


DIALOGUE. 


INDIGESTIOK. 


80ENE :   Dr.  Gregory's  study.    Enter  a  plump  Glasgow 
merchant. 

Patient.  Good  morning,  Dr.  Gregory !  I'm 
just  come  into  Edinburgh  about  some  law 
business,  and  I  thought,  when  I  was  here,  at 
any  rate,  I  might  just  as  weel  take  your  ad- 
vice, sir,  about  my  trouble. 

Doctor.  Pray,  sir,  sit  down.  And  now, 
my  good  sir,  what  may  your  trouble  be  ? 

Patient.  Indeed,  doctor,  I'm  not  very  sure  ; 
but  I'm  thinking  it's  a  kind  of  weakness  that 
makes  me  dizzy  at  times,  and  a  kind  of 
pinkling  about  my  stomach ; — 'I'm  just  na 
right. 

Doctor.  You  are  from  the  west  country,  I 
should  suppose,  sir  % 

Patient.  Yes,  sir,  from  Glasgow. 

Doctor.  Ay ;  pray,  sir,  are  you  a  glutton  ? 

Patient.  God  forbid,  sir ;  I'm  one  of  the 
plainest  men  living  in  all  the  west-country. 

Doctor.  Then,  perhaps,  you  are  a  drunk- 
ard? 

Patient.  No,  Dr.  Gregory ;  thank  God,  no 
one  can  accuse  me  of  that.  I'm  of  the  dis- 
senting persuasion,  doctor,  and  an  elder;  so 
you  may  suppose  I'm  na  drunkard. 

Doctor.  I'll  suppose  no  such  thing  till  you 
tell  me  your  mode  of  life.  Fm  so  much 
puzzled  with  your  symptoms,  sir,  that  I 
should  wish  to  hear  in  detail  what  you  do  eat 
and  drink.  When  do  you  breakfast,  and  what 
do  you  take  at  it  ? 

Patient.  I  breakfast  at  nine  o''clock  ;  take  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  one  or  two  cups  of  tea,  a 
couple  of  eggs,  and  a  bit  of  ham.  or  kippered 
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salmon,  or,  maybe,  both,  if  they're  good,  and 
two  or  three  rolls  and  butter. 

Doctor.  Do  you  eat  no  honey,  or  jelly,  or 
jam,  at  breakfast. 

Patient.  O,  yes,  sir !  but  I  don't  count  that 
as  any  thing. 

Doctor.  Come,  this  is  a  very  moderate  break- 
fast.    What  kind  of  dinner  do  you  make? 

Patient.  O,  sir,  I  eat  a  very  plain  dinner 
indeed.  Some  soup  and  some  fish,  and  a  lit- 
tle plain  roast  or  boiled ;  for  I  dinna  care  for 
made  dishes :  I  think,  some  way,  they  never 
satisfy  the  appetite. 

Doctor.  You  take  a  little  pudding,  then,  and 
afterwards  some  cheese"? 

Patient.  O,  yes  !  though  I  don't  care  much 
about  them. 

Doctor.  You  take  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter 
with  your  cheese  1 

Patient.  Yes,  one  or  the  other ;  but  seldom 
both. 

Doctor.  You  west-country  people  generally 
take  a  glass  of  Highland  whisky  after  dinner  ? 

Patient.  Yes,  we  do ;  it's  good  for  diges- 
tion. 

Doctor.  Do  you  take  any  wine  during  din- 
ner ? 

Patient.  Yes,  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry  ;  but 
I'm  indifferent  as  to  wine  during  dinner,  l 
drink  a  good  deal  of  beer. 

Doctor.  What  quantity  of  port  do'  you 
drink  1 

Patient.  0,  very  little ;  not  above  half  a 
dozen  glasses  or  so. 

Doctor.  In  the  west-country  it  is  impossi- 
ble, I  heal-,  to  dine  without  punch  ? 

Patient.  Yes,  sir,  indeed,  'tis  punch  we 
drink  chiefly  ;  but  for  myself,  unless  I  happen 
to  have  a  friend'  with  me,  I  never  take  more 
than  a  couple  of  tumblers  or  so,  and  that's 
moderate. 

Doctor.  O,  exceedingly  moderate  indeed ! 
You,  then,  after  this  slight  repast,  take  some 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  ? 

Patient.  Yes,  before  I  go  to  the  counting- 
house  to  read  the  evening  letters. 

Doctor.  And  on  your  return  you  take  sup- 
per, I  suppose  % 

Patient.  No,  sir ;  I  canna  be  said  to  take 
supper ;  just  something  before  going  to  bed  ; 
a  rizzered  haddock,  or  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese, 
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01**  a  half-hundred  of  oysters,  or  the  like  o' 
that,  and,  maybe,  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of 
ale ;  but  I  take  no  regular  supper. 

Doctor.  But  you  take  a  little  more  punch 
after  that  1 

Patient.  No,  sir;  punch  does  not  agree 
with  me  at  bedtime.  I  take  a  tumbler  of 
warm  whisky-toddy  at  night ;  it  is  lighter  to 
sleep  on. 

Doctor.  So  it  must  be,  no  doubt.  This, 
you  say,  is  your  everyday  life ;  but,  upon 
great  occasions,  you  perhaps  exceed  a  little '? 
Patient.  No,  sir ;  except  when  a  friend  or 
two  dine  with  me,  or  I  dine  out,  which,  as  I 
am  a  sober  family  man,  does  not  often  hap- 
pen. 

Doctor.  Not  above  twice  a  week  ? 
Patient.  No ;  not  oftener. 
Doctor.  Of  course  you  sleep  well  and  have 
a  good  appetite"? 

Patient.  Yes,  sir,  thank  God,  I  have ;  in- 
deed, any  ill-health  that  I  have  is  about  meal- 
!'time. 

i^octor.  \_Assuming  a  severe  look,  knitting 
Mis  irow,  and  lowering  his  eyebrows.^  Now, 
«sir,  you  are  a  very  pretty  fellow,  indeed. 
"Youcome  Jiere  and  tell  me  you  are  a  mode- 
rate man;  but,  upon  examination,  I  find,  by 
your  own  showing,  that  you  are  a  most  vora- 
cious glutton.  You  said  you  were  a  sober 
man ;  yet,  by  your  own  showing,  you  are  a 
beer-swiller,  a  dram-drinker,  a  wine-bibber, 
and  a  guzzler  of  punch.  You  tell  me  you  eat 
indigestible  suppers,  and  swill  toddy  to  force 
sleep.  I  see  that  you  chew  tobacco.  Now, 
sir,  what  human  stomach  can  stand  this  ?  Go 
home,  sir,  and  leave  your  present  course  of 
riotous  living,  and  there  are  hopes  that  your 
stomach  may  recover  its  tone,  and  you  be  in 
good  health  like  your  neighbors. 

Patient.  I'm  sure,  doctor,  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  [  Taking  out  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes.^    I  shall  endeavor  to — 

Doctor.  Sir,  you  are  not  obliged  to  me ; 
put  up  your  money,  sir.  Do  you  think  I'll 
take  a  fee  for  telling  you  what  you  know  as 
well  as  myself?  Though  you're  no  physician, 
sir,  you  are  not  altogether  a  fool.  Go  home, 
sir,  and  reform,  or,  take  my  word  for  it,  your 
life  is  not  worth  half  a  year's  purchase. 


THE  ERUPTION 


OF   SUMBAWA. 


HIS  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most 
-  appalling  and  ex- 
traordinary fatali- 
ties that  ever  befell 
any  community ; 
and  the  imagina- 
tion is  horrified  at  its  bare 
contemplation.  No  pen  is 
adequate  to  the  task  of  its  description.  For 
language  is  too  feeble  to  convey,  fully,  the 
overwhelming  terribleness  of  the  catastrophe. 
It  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April,  1815,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  middle  of  July 
following. 

Like  "  an  emerald  set  in  the  silver  of  the 
sea,"  Sumbawa  flourished  in  luxuriant  floral 
beauty,  the  fairest  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice 
Islands.  The  brilliant  verdure  of  a  tropical 
clime,  freshened  by  oft-recurring  showers 
from  the  clouds  that  hung  in  sublime  and  fan- 
tastic forms  about  its  mountain  summits, 
rendered  it  delightful  as  Eden.  The  happy 
natives,  unvexed  with  toil,  gathered  from 
Nature's  bountiful  stores  what  satisfied  their 
simple  appetites,  of  fruit,  or  fish,  or  fowl. 
Light-hearted  and  careless  as  the  winds  that 
murmured  in  their  forests,  they  dreamed  not 
of  the  horrible  doom  impending  over  them. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  eruption,  strange 
mutterings  were  heard  within  the  mountain, 
and  deep  sighs, "as  of  a  giantess  in  travail. 
The  lovely  island  shuddered  in  conscious  dread 
of  its  quick-coming  destruction,  and  air  and 
sea  moaned  and  shivered  in  trembling  sym- 
pathy. 

The  fatal  morn  arrived,  and  the  sun,  loom- 
ing up  from  his  ocean  bed,  looked  brightly 
down  upon  a  scene  of  beauty  ;  soon,  alas  !  to 
be  blotted  from  his  sight.  A  death-like  still- 
ness hung  upon  the  waters.  Not  a  ripple 
broke  along  the  beach.  The  fountains  ceased 
to  flow,  rushing  back  in  affright  to  their  secret 
sources  in  mid-earth.  A  stifling  oppressive- 
ness settled  down  upon  land  and  upon  sea. 
Nature  held  her  breath. 

A  sob,  a  groan  from  the  very  bosom  of  the 
rock-ribbed  earth,  and   louder  than  the  min- 
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gled  roar  of  a  hundred  thundering  hurricanes, 
the  pent-up  wrath  of  the  volcano  burst  forth. 
The  awful  reverberations  were  distinctly  heard 
a  thousand  miles  off!  Instantly,  thick,  murky 
clouds  of  smoke,  ashes,  and  cinders  obscured 
the  sky,  and  settled  down  in  darkness  as  ap- 
palling and  tangible  as  that  which  cursed 
Egypt.  From  center  to  circumference,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  was  darker  than  the  darkest  night. 
Great  balls  of  fire,  and  horrible  lightning, 
blinding  as  the  unmitigated  glare  of  tropical 
noonday,  flashed  through  the  gloom,  fading 
only  to  leave  it  more  intensely  profound. 
Showers,  nay,  floods  of  cinders  and  ashes 
poured  down,  crushing  and  destroying  houses, 
villages,  and  towns,  and  submerging  whole 
forests  for  forty  miles  around ;  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  sea  was  so  covered,  that 
ships  could  with  difficulty  force  their  way 
through  the  floating  mass  of  pumice  and 
scoriae.  Six  hundred  miles  away,  they  lay 
upon  the  waters  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more.  Rivers  of  red-hot  lava  flowed  un- 
checked down  the  mountain  sides,  burning  up 
the  gray  old  woods,  annihilating  every  vestige 
of  life  and  beauty  in  their  route,  and  wrap- 
ping large  tracts  of  country  in  a  pall  of  utter 
desolation.  Ruin  and  death  gathered  the  en- 
tire island  in  their  cruel  embrace  ;  and  out  of 
its  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  only  twenty- 
six  escaped !  The  soul-harrowing  particulars 
of  their  last  agonies  no  man  shall  write  ;  for 
Heaven  has  kindly  sealed  them  up. 


SITTING  FOR  A  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

^^^^  OME  months  ago, 
a  well-condition- 
ed farmer,  from 
the  interior  of  the 
State,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  and, 
after  selling  his 
oducc,  and  making  sundry 
purchases,  recollected  that 
he  had  promised,  on  leaving  home,  that  he 
would  bring  back  his  daguerreotype.     It  was 


all  a  piece  of  nonsense  he  had  argued,  bitt  his 
argument  was  of  no  avail,  for  wife  and  daugh- 
ters said  that  he  must  do  as  they  wished,  and 
so  he  had  yielded  an  easy  compliance.  On 
inquiry,  he  was  told  that  Root  was  the  man 
for  him.  So,  one  bright  morning,  he  took  his 
way  from  Chestnut  street  to  the  gallery  of 
the  far-famed  daguerreotypist.  Mr.  Root 
was  at  home,  of  course,  and  ready  to  accom- 
modate the  farmer,  who,  after  looking  at 
sundry  portraits,  asking  prices,  and  making 
his  own  remarks  on  all  he  saw,  was  invited  to 
walk  up  into  the  operating  room. 

"  Where  ?"  asked  the  farmer,  looking  cu- 
rious. 

"  Into  the  operating  room,"  replied  Mr. 
Root,  as  he  moved  toward  the  door. 

The  farmer  was  not  yet  sure  that  he  had 
heard  correctly,  but  he  did  not  like  to  ask 
again,  so  he  followed  on ;  but  it  sounded  in 
his  ears  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Root  had  said 
"operating"  room,  and  the  only  idea  he  had 
of  "  operations,"  was  the  cutting  off"  of  legs 
and  arms.  However,  up  stairs  he  went,  with 
his  dog  close  behind  him,  and  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  a  room  in  the  third  story. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Root — smiling,  as  the 
farmer  thought,  a  little  strangely—"  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Take  a  seat  in 
that  chair." 

The  farmer  sat  down,  feeling  a  little  un- 
easy, for  he  did  not  much  like  the  appear- 
ance of  things.  Beside  Mr.  Root,  there  was 
another  man  in  the  room,  and  he  felt  that,  if 
any  unfair  play  were  attempted,  they  would 
prove  too  much  for  him.  This  idea,  as  it 
clearly  presented  itself,  seemed  so  ridiculous, 
that  he  tried  to  thrust  it  away,  but  he  could 
not.  There  was  a  mysterious  ticking  in  the 
room,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  It 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  yet  not, 
like  it.  He  glanced  around,  but  could  not 
perceive  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
At  one  moment,  it  seemed  to  be  under  the 
floor  near  his  feet,  then  in  the  ceiling,  and 
next  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room. 

As  he  took  his  place  in  the  chair  that  had 
been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Root  drew  a  singular- 
looking  apparatus  into  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  directed  toward  him  the  muzzle  of  what 
seemed  a  small  brass  cannon.     At  the  same 
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time,  the  other  man  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
head  and  drew  it  back  into  an  iron  clamp,  the 
cold  touch  of  which  made  the  blood  in  his 
veins  curdle  to  his  very  heart. 

The  farmer  was  a  man  who  both  took  and 
read  the  newspapers,  and  through  these  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  cases  of 
"  mysterious  disappearance."  Men,  with  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  their  pockets — such 
-vyas  then  his  own  case — had  been  inveigled 
among  robbers  and  murderers,  and  he  might 
now  be  in  one  of  their  dens  of  iniquity.  This 
fear  once  excited,  every  movement  of  the  two 
men,  who  were  acting  in  concert,  but  con- 
firmed his  suspicions.  Their  mysterious  signs, 
their  evident  preparation  to  act  together  at  a 
particular  moment,  all  helped  to  excite  still 
further  his  alarm.  It  was  more  than  human 
nature — at  least,  the  farmer's  human  nature — 
could  stand  ;  for,  springing  suddenly  from  the 
chair,  he  caught  up  his  hat,  and,  escaping  from 
the  room,  dashed  down  stairs,  as  if  a  legion 
of  evil  spirits  were  after  him,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  two  "operators,"  who, 
though  they  lost  a  customer,  had  a  good  joke 
to  laugh  over  for  a  month. 


THE   BOY   WHO  KEPT  HIS  PUE- 
POSE. 

WOULD  not  be 
so  mean,"  said 
George  Ward  to 
a  boy  who  stood 
by  while  he  put 
the  c'n:ly  ha  had 
j;ht  in  his  pocket, 
have  no  right  to 
call  me  mean,"  replied  Reu- 
ben Porter,  "  because  I  don't  spend  my  money 
for  candy." 

"You  never  spend  it  for  any  thing,"  con- 
tinued George  tauntingly. 

It  was  true,  Reuben  did  not  spend  his 
money.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  because  he 
loved  it  more  than  other  boys  do  1 

Reuben   turned   slowly   away,  meditating 


upon  what  had  occurred.     "  I  will  not  care 
for  what  George  thinks,"  he  at  length  said  to 
himself,  "  I  have  four  dollars  now,  and  when 
I  have  sold  my  cabbages,  1  shall  have  another 
dollar.     /  shall  soon  have  enough,''''  and  his 
heart  bounded  joyfully,  his  step  recovered  its 
elasticity,    and   his   pace    quickened,    as  the 
pleasant  thought  removed  the  sting  the   ac- 
cusation  of  meanness   had   inflicted    on   his 
sensitive  spirit.     Enough  did  not  mean  the 
same  with  Reuben  as  with  grown  people.     It 
had  a  limit.     He  hastened  cheerfully  home, 
or  to  the  place  he  called  home.     He  had  no 
father  or  mother  there,  but  kind  and  loving 
friends  in  their  stead.     Mr.  Porter  had  died 
two   years   before,  leaving   a  wife    and  four 
children  without  property  to  sustain  them. 
Reuben  was   the   eldest,  and  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  a  farm,  it 
was  thought  best  he  should  leave  his  mother. 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  neighbor,  took  him  into  his 
family,  where  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite. 
There  was  one  thing  about  the  boy,  how- 
ever, which  good  Mrs.  Johnson  regarded  as  a 
great  fault.     It  was  what  she  called  "  a  spirit 
of  hoarding."     She  said  she  never  gave  him 
an  orange,  or  an  apple,  that  he  did  not  carry 
it  to  his  room,  instead  of  eating  it.     Perhaps 
his  sisters  at  home,  or  dear  little  brother  Benny 
could  tell  what  became  of  them. 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  noticed,  too,  in  his  drawer 
a  box,  which  was  quite  heavy  with  money. 
She  did  not  believe  he  had  bought  so  much  as  a 
fish-hook  since  he  had  been  in  their  family.  If 
he  should  go  on  in  this  way  he  will  grow  up  to 
be  a  miser.  Mr.  Johnson  smiled  at  his  wife's 
earnestness,  and  remarked,  that  with  such  an 
example  of  generosity  as  Reuben  had  con- 
stantly before  him,  he  could  not  believe  the 
child  was  in  much  danger  from  the  fault  she 
feared.  "  It  must  be  remembered,"  he  said, 
"  that  Reubeii  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  life. ' 
He  must  early  learn  to  save,  or  he  will  always 
be  poor.  There  are  his  mother  and  sisters, 
too,  who  need  his  aid." 

In  various  ways  Reuben  added  to  his  store. 
When  the  snow  came,  ,he  made  nice  broad 
paths  about  the  house,  which  so  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  neighbor,  that  she  asked  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  make  paths  for  her.  He 
rose  early  that  he  might  have  time  for  this 
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extra  work,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  efforts. 
The  bo^  grew  heavier :  from  week  to  week. 
Reuben  had  almost  enough. 

One  day  there  was  a  barrel  of  flour  left  at 
Mrs,  Porter's,  She  thought  there  must  be  a 
mistake  about  it ;  but  the  man  said  he  was 
directed  at  the  store  to  take  it  to  that  house. 
Mrs,  Porter  went  immediately  to  learn  about 
it,  and  what  was  her  surprise  on  finding  her 
son  had  been  the  purchaser.  How  could  he  pay 
for  a  whole  barrel  of  flour  1  "  The  money," 
said  the  merchant,  "  he  brought  in  a  box.  It 
was  in  small  bits,  which  took  me  some  time 
to  count,  but  there  was  enough." 

The  mother  called,  with  a  full  heart,  at 
Mrs,  Johnson's,  and  related  what  had  oc- 
curred, Reuben  wondered  why  his  mother 
should  cry  so.  He  thought  she  would  be 
happy.  He  was  sure  he  was.  He  had  been 
thinking  two  years  of  that  barrel  of  flour,  and 
now  he  felt  more  like  laughing  than  crying. 
Those  tears,  noble  boy,  are  not  tears  of  sor- 
row, but  of  the  deepest,  fullest  joy.  You  are 
more  than  repaid  for  your  self-denial.  You 
have  persevered  in  your  determination ;  you 
have  resisted  every  temptation  to  deviate  from 
the  course  which  you  marked  out  as  right. 
You  have  borne  meekly  the  charge  of  mean- 
ness, so  galling  to  your  generous  spirit,  and 
now  you  receive  your  reward.  You  are 
happy,  and  so  is  your  mother,  and  so  are 
your  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Johnson, 

That  night,  Mr,  Johnson  remarked  to  his 
wife,  as  they  sat  together  before  the  cheerful 
fire,  that  he  had  some  idea  of  keeping  the  little 
miser  and  educating  him,  "  A  boy  who  could 
form  such  a  purpose,  and  keep  it,  will  in  all 
probability  make  a  useful  man."  After-years 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
Reuben  is  now  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
wealth.  He  is  one  whom  the  world  delights 
to  honor ;  but  among  his  pleasantest  memories, 
I  doubt  not,  is  that  of  the  barrel  of  flour  he 
bought  for  his  beloved  mother. 

"Filial  love  will  never  go  unrewarded." 
The  youth  who  devotes  his  early  thoughts 
and  plans  to  the  gratification  and  happiness 
of  his  parents,  will  grow  up  loving  all  man- 
kind, and  people  will  return  this  love  and 
friendship  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him 
happy,  successful,  and  useful  in  life. 


CHARLES  LINNi^US. 

AME  comes  not 
with  rapid  strides, 
but  it  can  not  fail 
to  come  at  last  to 
those  men  of  ge- 
nius who  are,  at 
the  same  time, 
men  of  perseverance.  If  the 
entire  life  of  Charles  Lin- 
ni3eus  might  be  proposed  to  studious  youth  as 
the  best  model  for  imitation,  the  first  half  of 
his  long  career  ought  especially  to  be  offered 
as  an  example  to  those  who  seek  for  glory  on 
easy  terms,  and  are  ready  to  despair  the  mo- 
ment any  obstacle  threatens  to  arrest  their 
first  effort. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, of  the  town  of  Roeshult,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland,  in  Sweden.  Destined  for 
the  church,  he  was  sent,  like  the  young  stu- 
dents of  the  neighboring  villages,  to  the  col- 
lege of  Yexise  ;  but  his  inclinations  led  him  to- 
wards the  natural  sciences.  Instead  of  study- 
ing the  books  of  men,  he  consulted  the  great 
book  of  Nature  ;  and  passing  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity,  he  endeavored  to  understand  that 
poetry  which  is  contained  in  the  opening  leaf 
and  budding  flower. 

While  his  father  supposed  him  sedulously 
engaged  in  his  college  duties,  he  was  ram- 
bling here  and  there  about  the  country,  asking 
from  the  moss  which  grows  upon  the  tree, 
from  the  vegetation  which  clings  round  the 
damp  stone,  from  every  leaf,  from  every 
blade  of  grass,  the  secret  of  its  reproduction ; 
and  these  curious  investigations  so  completely 
absorbed  his  mind,  and  gave  him  such  intense 
delight,  that  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  this 
fascinating  study,  and  night  often  surprised 
him,  without  his  having  once  thought  of  the 
flight  of  time,  or  of  the  uneasiness  which  his 
protracted  absence  might  give  to  his  parents. 
The  professors  of  the  college  declared  that 
Linnasus  was  incapable  of  learning  anything. 
His  excursions  into  the  country  were  attrib- 
uted to  a  natural  propensity  for  rambling, 
and  his  father,  indignant  at  what  he  termed 
the  bad  conduct  of  his  son,  at  last  removed 
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him  from  college  and  bound  him  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker.  Here  he  passed  many  miser- 
able years.  During  the  winter  he  resigned 
himself  with  less  difficulty  to  his  fate,  because 
there  were  no  plants  to  study ;  but  when  the 
snow  had  melted,  and  the  sun  beamed  forth 
— when  its  beneficent  warmth  called  into  new 
life  those  clusters  of  leaves  and  wreaths  of 
flowers  which  the  spring,  with  bounteous 
hand,  scatters  over  the  trees  of  the  forest  and 
the  grass  of  the  meadow — O !  then  it  was 
that  the  poor  apprentice  found  his  condition 
sad  indeed.  To  see  himself  obliged  to  sit  in 
the  house,  when  a  few  steps  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  assisted  at  the  re- 
awakening of  Nature  !  To  be  forced  to  re- 
main in  that  smoky  shop  while  others  were 
inhaling  the  perfumed  breath  of  spring  !  To 
feel  himself  nailed  to  his  ignoble  stool,  while 
so  many  insects  had  regained  their  wings,  and 
joyously  buzzed  around  the  opening  flowers  ! 
Charles  Linnseus  wept ;  his  tears  were  laughed 
at,  and  he  was  derided  for  his  disgust  for  an 
occupation  against  which  his  genius  revolted. 

The  child  rebelled  in  secret,  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  let  his  indignation  burst  forth ;  for 
there  was  by  his  side  a  cruel  master,  ever 
ready  to  punish  the  slightest  murmur.  Never- 
the  less  Sunday  came,  and  for  a  few  hours 
this  day  of  rest  restored  him  to  liberty. 
Contented,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  in  his 
pocket,  Linnteus  buried  himself  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and,  alone  with  his  cherished 
flowers,  he  did  not  quit  them  until  he  had 
surprised  some  of  their  secrets.  Thus  he  ob- 
served the  time  of  their  sleeping.  He  knew 
what  flowers  closed,  or  drooped  upon  their 
stems,  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  rain.  In  this  manner  he  composed  his 
Flora's  Dial.  Each  of  his  walks  was  a  new 
conquest,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and 
happy,  that  often  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when 
he  returned  home  to  his  master's,  he  found, 
still  untouched,  in  his  pocket,  the  piece  of 
bread  which  he  had  taken  in  the  morning  for 
his  day's  allowance. 

Charles  Linnseus  knew  all  that  could  be 
known  of  botany  at  his  age,  even  when  it  has 
been  made  the  study  of  every  moment.  One 
Sunday,  while  herbarizing  in  the  fields,  he 
was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  occupations 


by  a  stranger,  who  also  was  collecting  flowers 
for  study.     The  two  botanists  entered   into 
conversation,  and  the  stranger,  charmed  Avith 
the  intelligence  of  the  lad,  lent  him  a  book 
which   he   carried   under   his    arm.     It   was 
Tournefort's  Elementary  Botany.     Dr.  Roth- 
man — such  was  the  name  of  the  obliging  gen- 
tleman with  whom  Linnaeus  had  just  become 
acquainted — did  not  confine  his  kindness  to 
the  young  apprentice  to  merely  lending  him 
a  book,  he  recommended  him  to  Stobseus, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lunden  ;  and  thanks  to  the  protection 
of  Dr.  Rothman,  Linnseus  left  the  shoemaker, 
to  go  and  study  the  natural  sciences  under 
this  learned  professor.     Such  was  the  destitu- 
tion to  which  the  young  botanist  found  him- 
self reduced,  that,  in   order  to  procure  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  he  was  obliged  to 
mend   the  shoes  of  his   companions.     Thus 
did  that  trade,  which  had  caused  his  despair, 
become   to   him   a   valuable   resource ;    and 
thus  does  all  that  one  knows,  sooner  or  later, 
find  its  application,  so  that  nothiag  that  can 
be  learned  should  be  disdained.     A  profes- 
sor, named  Olaiis  Celsius,  withdrew  him  from 
this  state  of  distress ;  he  associated  him  in 
his  labors,  and  offered  him  his  table  and  the 
use  of  a  rich  library.     Finally,  the  learned 
Rudbeck  proposed  to  him  to  give  some  lec- 
tures on  botany,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsal.     He  emerged  from  obscurity ; 
but  a  long  time  had  still  to  elapse  before  he 
could  arrive  at  fortune.     Endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  activity,  he  traveled  on  foot  as 
far  as  the  almost  deserted  regions  of  Lapland, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  favorite  science. 
Having  returned  from  this  perilous  journey,  he 
proceeded  to  Holland  ;  and  to  escape  want, 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  situation  as  gardener  with  a  horticulturist. 
At  this  time  his  reputation  was  already  Euro- 
pean ;  but  he  did  not  the  less  feel  the  stings 
of  poverty.     He  was  at  last  recognized  under 
the  mean  clothing  and  in  the  humble  occupa- 
tion which  he  had  chosen  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  life.     The  person  into 
whose  service  he  had  entered  as  gardener  was 
a  celebrated  and  rich  amateur,  named  Cliffort. 
When  he  discovered  the  precious  treasure  he 
had  the  honor  of  possessing,  he  offered  him 
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his  friendship,  and  appointed  him  director  of 
his  magnificent  garden.  It  was  at  the  expense 
of  this  generous  man  that  Linnaeus'  first  work 
was  published. 

However,  the  great  naturalist's  period  of 
trial  had  not  yet  expired  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
speedily  attain  the  rank  to  which  his  genius 
destined  him,  he  at  least  advanced  in  the 
painful  j)ath  he  had  still  to  tread,  surrounded 
by  the  esteem  of  the  learned  world.  Perse- 
vering courageously  in  his  laborious  career, 
he  at  last  beheld  the  day  of  reward  arrive. 
He  became  the  most  illustrious  professor  of 
the  University  of  Upsal,  where  he  had  once 
been  the  poorest  of  students.  At  his  death 
the  whole  city  of  Upsal  went  into  mourning ; 
the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  the  Third, 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  cathedral,  and  himself  composed  his 
funeral  oration,  and  pronounced  the  eulogium 
of  this  great  man  before  the  assembly  of  the 
States. 

Over  the  door  of  his  study,  Linnaeus  had 
inscribed  these  words  : — 

"  Live  in  innocence, 
God  is  present !" 

His  work  entitled  "The  System  of  Na- 
ture," begins  thus : — 

"  Eternal,  immense,  all  wise,  all  powerful ! 
Let  God  show  Himself,  and  I  am  confounded. 
I  have  gathered  some  traces  of  Him  in  His 
creation,  and  everywhere,  even  in  the  least 
of  His  works,  what  power,  what  infinite  per- 
fection !  Animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals, 
borrowing  from  the  earth,  and  returning  to 
it  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position ;  the  earth  borne  in  its  undeviating 
course  round  the  sun,  from  which  it  receives 
life;  the  sun  itself  revolving  with  the  other 
luminaries,  and  the  entire  system  of  the  stars 
suspended  in  motion,  in  the  abyss  of  space, 
by  Him,  who  is  incomprehensible,  the  first 
mover,  the  being  of  beings,  the  cause  of 
causes,  the  preserver,  the  universal  protector, 
the  sovereign  architect  of  the  universe !  Let 
Him  be  called  Destiny,  He  is  so :  on  Him 
all  things  depend.  Let  Him  be  called  Na- 
ture, He  is  so :  He  is  the  giver  of  all  life. 
Let  Him  be  called  Providence,  He  is  so : 
for  it  is  His  will  alone  which  sustains  the 
universe." 


son  of  the 
any   other, 
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"  Quid  faciat  Isetaa  segetes." 

HAT  can  make 
joyful  cornfields  1 
Thus  commences 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pastoral 
poems  ever  writ- 
ten. At  this  sea- 
year  more  than 
newspapers  are 
filled  with  sage  advice  to  farmers.  But  in  the 
"  Georgics'''  we  find  the  first  and  simplest  pre- 
cepts of  farming  laid  down  and  explained, 
and  to  nearly  all  of  them  we  this  day  adhere, 
though  they  were  written  centuries  ago  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome.  It  is  true  we 
have  "  sought  out  many  inventions"  since 
then,  and  no  doubt  the  immortal  poet  would 
be  sorely  amazed  to  see  our  patent  "  corn 
planters,"  "  wine  presses,"  "  thrashing  ma- 
chines," and  "  wheat  reapers,"  especially  the 
latter  article.  It  would  have  astonished  him  to 
have  seen  a  "  McCormick's  Patent"  walking 
through  a  field  of  "  golden  grain,"  But  in  the 
great  poem  we  have  alluded  to,  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  farming  are  given,  and 
we  call  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  a 
few ;  they  will  find  them  none  the  less  im- 
portant for  being  covered  with  the  dust  of 
many  hundred  years.  And  first,  the  poet 
points  out  the  proper  time  to  plow,  and  he 
says  (the  translation  is  literal  as  possible,)  : 

"  In  the  new  spring,  when  cold  moisture'  distills  from 
the  hoary  mountains,  and  the  rotten  clod  unbinds  itself 
to  the  west  wind ;  then  let  my  bulls  begin  to  groan 
under  the  deep-pressed  plow,  and  let  the  plow-share  ■ 
worn  in  the  furrow  shine." 

Farmers  will  take  notice  that  he  advised ' 
deep  plowing,  which  too  many  of  th'em  neg- 
lect even  now.    He  advises,  also,  to  let  fields  • 
lie  fallow  now  and  then,  after  plowing,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.     Crops  must  be  changed 
often,  as  it  weakens  the  land  to  plant  it  con- 
tinually with  one  sort  of  seed.     Also  must 
the  earth  be  dressed  and  manured  : 

"  Be  not  ashamed  to  fill  the  dry  soil  with  rich  manure  • ; 

nor  fail  to  scatter  ashes  through  the  worn-out  fields. 

Also  it  is  profitable  to  burn  over  barren  fields,  and  kindle  • 
the  straw  in  rattling  flames  :  from  thence  the  lands  re- 
ceive new  power  and  rich  substance  ;  or  by  the  fire  all ! 
impurity  is  dried  up  from  them,  and  the  useless  moia-  - 
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ture  sweats  off;  or  the  heat  lays  open  more  ways,  and 
the  dark  vents  through  which  sap  may  come  to  the 
young  plants  ;  or  it  hardens  more  and  binds  the  open- 
ing veins,  lest  the  light  showers,  or  more  active  powers 
of  the  sun,  or  the  piercing  cold  of  the  north  wind,  may 
hurt  it." 

After  this,  he  recommends  that  the  land  be 
well  harrowed  and  cross-harrowed,  for  then 
"is  the  field  subdued."  Particular  care  is 
enjoined  in  the  selection  of  seeds ;  the  earliest 
and  largest  grains  should  be  selected  and  then 
planted  when  the  rains  and  winds  favor. — 
And  after  the  plants  appear  they  should  be 
carefully  trimmed,  and  the  weak,  useless 
sprouts  plucked  away.  Also  the  weeds,  such 
as  the  burr,  the  caltrop,  the  wild  oats,  and  the 
darnel,  must  be  uprooted  and  laid  in  the  sun's 
hottest  glare  to  wither  and  die.  He  advises 
that  seeds  may  be  steeped  in  niter  and  oil, 
that  worms  may  not  destroy  them.  Em- 
ployments for  rainy  days  are  mentioned  : 

"If  at  anytime  the  sold  shower  shall  codfine  the  far- 
mer to  his  house,  it  is  'allowed  to  accomplish  what  will 
soon  be  needed  when  the  sky  is  clear.  The  plowman 
sharpens  tiu-  blunted  plow-share,  sharpens  stakes  and 
two-pronged  forks,  and  prepares  bands  for  the  slender 
vines." 

The  sheep  must  also  be  washed  and  made 

ready  for  shearing,  and  the  fence  and  bounds 

of  farms  kept  in  good  repair.     At  this  season 

of  the  year  we  have  storms  of  rain : 

"  Often,  also,  a  great  mass  of  waters  shall  come  to  the 
sky,  and  the  clouds  collected  from  the  deep  gather  a 
foul  storm  with  black  showers  ;  the  lofty  sky  pours 
forth,  and  with  much  rain  washes  the  glad  cornfields  and 
the  labors  of  the  oxen ;  the  ditches  are  filled,  and  the 
deep  streams  increase  with  a  mighty  sound,  and  the  sea 
boils  with  foaming  shoals  ;  Father  Jupiter  himself  han- 
dles the  thunderbolts,  brandislied  with  his  red  right  hand 
in  the  midst  of  a  night  of  storms." 

The  choice  of  lands  for  particular  crops  is 

dwelt  on  at  length ;   and  it  does  demand  great 

judgment   and   care.     For  grape  culture  he 

gives  the  most  particular  directions  ;  tells  us 

that  on  rich  land  they  should  be  planted  thin, 

and  "  in  no  case  let  your  vineyard  incline  to 

the  setting  sun."     The  young  vines  should  be 

handled  carefully,  and  not  be  hurt  with  the 

blunted  steel.     The  season  to  set  vines  is  in 

early  spring : 

"  When  the  white  bird  (crane),  hated  by  long  water- 
snakes,  comes,  or  beneath  the  colds  of  autumn,  when 
the  swift  sun  has  not  yet  touched  the  winter  with  his 
horses,  now  the  summer  is  passed.  The  shoots  being 
planted,  it  remains  to  draw  the  earth  often  to  their  heads. 


or  to  till  the  soil  beneath  the  pressed  plow-share,  and 
to  guide  the  struggling  bullock  among  the  vines  them- 
selves ;  then  prepare  rods  and  spears  of  peeled  wood, 
and  ashen  staves,  and  forks,  by  which  they  may  be  ac- 
customed to  climb  and  despise  the  winds." 

Virgil  also  gives  directions  for  breaking 
horses  and  steers,  and  training  them  for  labor. 
Also  how  to  rear  sheep  and  goats  with  profit. 
In  the  selection  of  horses  he  advises  much 
prudence.     He  says  : 

"  Immediately  the  colt  of  a  generous  flock  walks  high 
in  the  fields  ;  first,  he  dares  to  go  in  the  way  and  to  at- 
tempt the  threatening  rivers,  and  to  trust  himself  to  an 
unknown  bridge,  nor  does  he  dread  vain  noises.  To 
him  is  a  lofty  neck  and  sharp  head  ;  short  belly  and  fat 
back  ;  and  his  bold  breast  swells  out  with  folds.  The 
brown  and  gray  are  becoming ;  the  worst  color  is  the 
white  and  dun.  Then  if  any  arms  have  given  a  sound 
afar  off  he  knows  not  to  stand  in  his  place ;  he  moves 
quickly  his  ears,  and  trembles  in  his  joints,  and  restrain- 
ing the  collected  fire,  he  rolls  it  imder  his  nostrils.  His 
mane  is  thick  and  thrown  about,  rests  on  his  right 
shoulder ;  and  his  hoof  hollows  the  earth  and  heavily 
sounds.  Such  was  Cyllarus,  subdued  by  the  reins  of 
Amyclsean  Pollux,  and  the  yoked  horses  of  Mars,  whom 
the  Grecian  poets  commemorated ;  and  the  chariot 
horses  of  great  Achilles." 

What  a  fine  picture  of  the  strong  young 
horse  who  "  snuffs  the  battle  afar  off"."  In 
rearing  them,  if  intended  for  the  harness,  the}^ 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  wear  light 
bands,  and  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  driver's 
words.  But  they  should  not  be  too  young, 
lest  their  strength  be  injured.  If  intended  for 
the  field — for  war — they  should  be  taught  to 
stand  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  the  gleam  of  burnished 
spears  and  shields. 

Then,  as  to  the  choice  of  milch  cows,  Virgil 
remarks : 

"  The  form  of  the  heifer  is  best  whose  head  is  rough, 
and  whose  neck  is  large,  and  whose  dew-laps  hang 
down  from  her  chin  to  her  legs  ;  then,  there  is  no  mea- 
sure to  her  long  sides ;  all  things  are  large,  her  feet 
even,  and  her  rough  ears  beneath  her  crooked  horns ; 
and  when  walking  she  sweeps  her  footsteps  with  the 
end  of  her  tail." 

Now,  we  think  the  poet  describes  the 
"  points"  of  a  "  first-rate  cow"  most  admirably, 
and  he  must  have  been  a  good  judge  of  "  live 
stock."  In  raising  oxen,  he  tells  us  that  even 
when  calves  they  should  be  taught  to  bear  a 
light  yoke,  and  to  obey  the  driver's  voice  and 
gestures.  Let  them  first  draw  the  empty 
wheels,  afterward  add  the  load.  Make  them 
delight  in  the  master's  praises,  and  bow  to  the 
patted  neck. 
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Next  the  care  of  sheep  and  goats  demands 
attention,  and  we  learn  how  to  grow  fine  wool, 
such  as  was  wove  into  "  Tyrian  purple  :" 

"Beginning,  I  commend  the  slieep  to  eat  grass  in  soft 
stables,  until  presently  the  leafy  summer  is  restored ; 
and  to  spread  the  hard  ground  with  bundles  of  fern 
under  them,  lest  the  cold  may  injure  the  gentle  flock 
and  produce  disease.  But  indeed,  when  the  joyful 
summer  arrives,  the  west  wind  invoking,  do  you  send 
the  flocks  to  the  lawns  and  green  pastures ;  let  them 
graze  the  cold  fields  while  the  morning  is  fresh,  while 
the  grass  is  white,  and  the  dew,  most  grateful  to  the 
flock,  is  on  the  tender  plants." 

The  young  lambs  should  receive  great  care, 
and  the  whole  flock  be  branded  and  marked 
with  the  owner's  name.  After  shearing,  he 
recommended  the  sheep  be  rubbed  with  oil,  to 
prevent  certain  diseases,  and  to  kill  what  far- 
mers nowadays  call  "ticks."  Oil,  mixed 
with  litharge,  he  says,  is  a  remedy.  For  many 
other  evils,  he  prescribes  preventives  and 
remedies,  but  we  have  not  room  to  give  them 
at  present. 

Then,  to  those  who  have  bees,  for  profit  or 
amusement,  he  has  words  of  experience  and 
caution.  The  location  of  the  hives  should  be 
where  the  winds  and  storms  can  not  affect 
them ;  and  many  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
should  be  planted  around.  Also,  fruit  trees 
and  fragrant  plants : 

"  Then,  forthwith,  they  pass  over  the  lawns  and  woods, 
and  suck  the  purple  flowers,  and  light  they  sip  the  sur- 
face of  the  streams.  From  these  sources  they  feed  their 
offspring  and  their  hives,  make  fresh  wax  by  art,  and 
adhesive  honey." 

The  above  "  advice,"  we  have  given,  applies 
only  to  this  season.  The  poet  has  other  di- 
rections for  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
which  all  apply  as  the  months  roll  round. 
We  have  chosen  the  literal  translation,  instead 
of  following  a  versified  one.  Virgil  held  the 
farmer's  life  in  high  estimation,  and  considered 
him,  as  he  is,  the  happiest  of  men.  We  need 
more  husbandmen  ;  there  is  a  supply  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  preachers  and  others,  and  mer- 
chants find  it  a  hard  matter  to  crowd  along. 
Professors  of  agriculture  are  wanted  through- 
out all  our  broad  lands,  and  the  fertile  earth 
is  waiting  anxiously  for  the  plow  and  spade. 
Millions  of  acres,  easy  of  access,  well  watered, 
and  covered  with  waving  trees  or  bending 
grass,  await  the  plowshare.  May  success 
and  prosperity  attend  the  farmers,  say  we, 


and  may  their  barns  be  filled  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  soil.  May  the  husbandman  be 
considered  our  pride  and  hope,  and  disburse 
the  products  of  our  fertile  domain  with  liberal 
hands. 


THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE  AT 
SYDENHAM. 


^3  T  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  that 
after  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  order- 
ed to  be  removed 
from  Hyde  Park, 
m  London,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  formed,  which 
bought  the  whole  materials 
with  the  intention  of  removing  them  to  Syden- 
ham, a  few  miles  from  London,  and  re-erect- 
ing them  there.  The  company  is  very 
wealthy,  and  the  new  will  far  surpass  the  old 
Crystal  Palace  in  every  particular ;  it  will 
certainly  be  a  wonder  equal  to  some  of  those 
in  fairy  tales.  The  building  is  situated  on  the  : 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  on  the  one  side 
London  and  the  Thames  are  distinctly  visible, 
and,  far  in  the  distance,  the  ocean.  The  ma- 
jestic proportions  of  the  building  rise  from  the 
sky  line  of  a  steep  hill-side,  and  far  surpass  in 
magnificence  the  structure  of  Hyde  Park. — 
The  building,  too,  has  gained  two  wings.  Tow- 
ers rise  from  the  ends  of  the  wings  to  a  hight 
of  230  feet.  The  nave  is  now  44  feet  higher 
than  the  old  one,  and  upwards  of  120  feet 
wide.  The  pillars  which  support  the  galleries 
will  be  clothed  with  creeping  plants,  and  it 
will  be  painted  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  vast  tunnel  of  rainbows.  An 
immense  collection  of  rare  works  of  art  have 
been  made  by  Owen  Jones  and  Digby  Wyatt, 
who  ■were  employed  to  traverse  Europe  in 
search  of  articles  of  beauty  and  rarity,  with 
authority  to  purchase  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000.  They  returned  laden  with  the 
richest  spoils  of  European  art.  All  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  gems  of  statuary,  sculp- 
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ture,    architecture,    and   painting,   are   repre- 
sented. 

The  nave  is  to  be  a  splendid  conservatory. 
Flower  beds,  green  banks,  trees,  and  shrubs 
will  intwine  their  green  leaves  and  lovely 
crests  amid  iron  pillars  and  flowing  fountains, 
the  water  of  which  is  raised  from  an  artesian 
well  500  feet  in  depth,  and  is  then  forced  by 
means  of  an  engine  into  the  great  reservoir 
on  the  Sydenham  side  of  the  Palace,  which  is 
150  feet  square,  and  20  feet  deep.  Here  ano- 
ther engine  drives  it  into  the  reservoirs  on  the 
summits  of  the  towers,  230  feet  in  hight. — 
Such  will  be  the  circulating  system  of  the 
garden  that  2,000  tons  of  water  may  be 
forced  through  its  entire  frame  every  minute. 

This  new  Crystal  Palace  will  cost  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  one  in  New  York, 
namely,  £1,000,000,  about  $5,000,000,  be- 
fore it  is  finished,  thus  showing  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  in  that  country.  The  enter- 
prise is  one  of  the  most  original  and  noble 
ever  conceived. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  idea  connected  with 
it,  apart  from  the  building  itself,  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  huge  organ,  of  such  power 
that  its  volume  of  sound  will  fill  the  immense 
pile.  The  Directors  of  the  Palace  have  con- 
sulted a  committee  of  gentlemen  well  skilled 
in  the  theory  of  music  and  sound,  who  have 
reported  on  the  subject.  The  dimensions  of 
an  organ  capable  of  sending  its  thrilling  tones 
through  the  whole  structure,  will  be  180  feet 
wide,  140  feet  high,  and  50  feet  long.  The  in- 
ternal construction  will  be  like  that  of  a  house 
in  stories,  for  the  convenient  support  of  sound 
boards  and  pipes.  The  feeder  of  the  bellows 
will  be  worked  by  steam,  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  new  branch  of  business  for  that 
servant  of  man — the  steam-engine.  Two  of 
the  pipes  of  the  organ  will  be  64  feet  long, 
and  will  resemble  huge  chimneys,  but  they 
will  be  of  beautiful  construction,  and  form  an 
ornamental  frontage  to  the  instrument.  This 
magnificent  organ  will  cost  £25,000  (about 
$125,000).  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 
organ  will  be  built  because  proposed,  but  as 
the  Directors  have  done  so  much  on  such  a 
grand  scale,  it  is  possible  they  will  not  be  be- 
hind in  the  music  line. 


LEECHES. 

HE  raising  and 
propagation  of 
leeches  has  for 
many  years  been 
a  necessity  in 
France,  for  the 
supply  furnished 
b}  her  marshes  gave  out 
thirty  years  ago.  Out  of  her 
abundance  she  used  to  export ;  and  now  she 
is  forced  to  make  up  her  deficiency  from 
abroad.  Other  countries  have  in  their  turn 
been  exhausted — Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  of  late  certain  districts  of  Asia,  have  been 
laid  under  contribution.  Still,  all  over  the 
world,  the  yield  has  been  seriously  diminished, 
and  prices  have  risen  to  such  a  point  that  the 
poor  can  not  pay  them,  and  the  hospitals  even 
are  alarmed.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
voted  prizes  to  persons  who  would  discover 
methods  of  propagation ;  and  lately  a  sum 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  to  make  experiments  with  a  model 
leechery  in  the  suburbs.  A  M.  Borne  has 
just  sent  to  the  Academy  an  account  of  his 
establishment  at  Rambouillet,  where  he  seems 
to  have  met  with  extraordinary  success  in 
encouraging  the  reproduction  of  "  his  pupils," 
as  he  calls  them.  They  are  fed  three  times  a 
year  ;  they  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  torpor.  They  mate  early  in  the  spring — 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  probably — and  lay 
their  cocoons  in  May  to  hatch  in  September. 
The  young  ones  are  fed  upon  the  "  less  sub- 
stantial blood  of  calves."  They  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  in  two  years  weigh  ten  times 
their  primitive  volume.  M.  Borne  has  built 
conveniences  for  the  reception  of  cocoons,  and 
for  their  artificial  incubation.  By  care  and 
tenderness  he  has  succeeded  thus  far  in  pre- 
venting any  epidemic  or  sudden  mortality  in 
his  reservoirs.  The  leech  is  very  apt  to  be 
carried  off  by  prevalent  disorders,  and  history 
mentions  the  loss  of  a  colony  of  18,000  in 
one  winter — of  the  destruction  of  60,000  by 
a  hard  frost,  and  of  the  consumption  of 
200,000  in  Soloque,  by  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 
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M.  Borne  has  taken  extraordinary  precau- 
tions against  any  invasion  of  the  sort.  In 
the  middle  of  his  ponds  is  a  lighthouse  or 
look-out,  where  a  man  is  constantly  stationed 
armed  with  guns  and  other  means  of  defense  ; 
the  edges  of  the  ponds  are  guarded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  out  all  aquatic  enemies, 
such  as  water-rats,  moles  and  frogs ;  traps 
are  set  for  the  trochetes,  glossiphonies,  hydro- 
philes  and  dytisques,  which  nourish  a  tradi- 
tional animosity  toward  all  leeches.  Marau- 
ders and  poachers  are  also  keenly  watched. 
In  short,  M.  Borne  hopes  soon  to  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  France  a  supply  sufficient 
to  render  any  further  importation  useless ; 
and  later,  he  expects  even  to  be  able  to 
export  for  his  own  account.— Paris  Cor.  N. 
Y.  Times. 
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O  government  in 
the  world  has 
done  so  much  to 
establish  cheap 
ocean  postage 
as  that  of  the 
United  States. 
To  give  all  the  sea-divided 
nations  a  universal  ocean 
penny  postage,  is  an  honor  well  earned  by 
our  government  by  its  antecedents.  Look  at 
one  fact.  The  whole  charge  on  a  single  pre- 
paid letter  from  any  distance  in  the  Union, 
within  3,000  miles,  to  any  town  in  California 
or  Oregon,  is  six  cents.  The  inland  charge  to 
New  York  is  three  cents ;  and  the  charge  for 
the  remaining  services  performed  upon  it  is 
three  cents  more.  Glance  at  these  services. 
First  comes  the  transportation  of  the  letter, 
by  ocean  steamer,  from  New  York  to  Aspin- 
wall,  a  distance  about  equal  to  that  between 
Halifax  and  Liverpool ;  then  the  conveyance, 
by  various  modes,  across  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama,  a  service  which  costs  the  govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  cents  per 
pound  for  mail  matter,  including  pamphlets, 


newspapers.  Congressional  documents,  &c. 
From  Panama,  it  is  conveyed  by  steamship 
to  Astoria,  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg.  From 
Astoria  it  is  conveyed,  perhaps,  to  some 
small  tONvn  within  the  western  shadow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  changing  successively  from 
stage-coach  to  buggy-wagon,  thence  to  horse- 
back and  man's  back,  until  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination. And  all  these  four  services.,  involv- 
ing an  aggregate  transportation  for  nearly 
7,000  miles,  are  performed  for  three  cents  !  or 
less  than  a  cent  for  each  service.  More  than 
this :  as  the  inland  rate  on  it  in  Oregon  is  in 
itself  three  cents,  the  two  long  ocean  services 
and  the  Isthmus  transit  are  actually  per- 
formed for  nothing !  Now,  then,  in  asking 
our  government  merely  to  convey  a  single 
letter  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool,  Havre 
or  Bremen,  for  two  cents.,  after  it  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  hold  of  the  steamship,  and  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  freight,  we 
ask  only  onefourth  of  the  services  which  it 
now  performs  on  letters  to  California  or  Ore- 
gon for  three  cents.  Why  may  we  not,  then, 
have  an  ocean  penny  postage  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  via  Great  Britain  1 
Full  three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  corres- 
pondence of  the  Union  flows  in  that  direction. 
All  the  letters  written  and  received  across 
the  sea  by  the  millions  of  European  emi- 
grants in  this  country,  are  conveyed  by  this 
one  ocean  mail  route.  Our  government  con- 
veys a  letter  by  sea  6,000  miles  from  New 
York  to  Astoria  for  less  than  a  cent,  even  for 
nothing.  Can  it  not,  then,  convey  one  of  the 
same  weight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  or 
Bremen  for  two  cents  1  In  view  of  this  great 
and  magnanimous  precedent,  established  in 
reference  to  California  and  Oregon,  who  can 
doubt  the  competency  of  our  government  to 
give  the  world  a  universal  ocean  penny  post- 
age? We  hope  that  our  great  republic,  which 
sets  an  example  to  the  world  in  so  many  other 
things,  will  take  the  lead  in  this  also,  and  show 
the  world  that  her  desire  is  to  promote  pros- 
perity and  peace  among  mankind  by  opening 
an  easy  and  cheap  communication  for  thought 
and  friendship,  so  that  relatives,  though  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles  of  rolling  ocean, 
may  have  frequent  interchange  of  affection. 
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rriHE  White  Pelican  inhabits  Africa,  India, 
-*-  and  a  great  part  of  the  south-eastern  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  America. 
It  is  a  very  conspicuous  bird,  its  singular 
membraneous  pouch  offering  a  distinction 
perfectly  unmistakable.  The  pouch,  when 
distended,  holds  two  gallons  of  water,  but  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  contracting  it  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  Tlie  pouch  also 
serves  as  a  net,  in  which  to  scoop  up  the  fish 
on  which  the  Pelican  feeds.  Another  most 
important  use  of  the  pouch  is  to  convey  food 
to  the  young.  The  parent  Pelican  presses 
the  pouch  against  its  breast,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  young  to  obtain  the  fish,  which  action, 
in  all  probability,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
Pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood. 
The  red  tip  of  the  bill  probably  aided  the 
deception.  Although  a  web-footed  bird,  the 
Pelican,  like  the  cormorant,  can  perch  on 
trees,  although  it  prefers  sitting  on  rocks. 
The  color  of  this  bird  is  a  pure  white,  with  a 
very  light  tinge  of  rose  color,  and  the  pouch  is 
yellow.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  six 
feet.  Whether  sitting  on  some  lonely  tree  or 
rock,  or  skimming  over  the  smooth  water  in 
search  of  fish,  or  soaring  high  in  the  air  with 
its  well-filled  pouch,  this  bird  is  an  interesting 
object  to  travelers  and  naturalists.     Its  great 


size  renders  it  easy  to  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
A  traveler  in  Africa  gives  a  long  and  interest- 
ing description  of  a  pair  of  Pelicans  that  he 
watched  for  several  hours  while  they  were 
feeding  their  young.  The  young  birds  were 
exceedingly  voracious,  and  though  the  nest 
was  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  the  male  and 
female  were  kept  constantly  employed  in 
bringing  food  and  water.  The  old  birds  re- 
garded their  young  with  the  greatest  affection, 
stopping  between  every  trip  to  smooth  their 
feathers  and  caress  them.  Many  other  birds 
of  the  same  kind  were  in  sight ;  some  sailing 
high  on  broad  expanded  wing ;  others  plow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  lonely  lake  with  their 
large  beaks.  The  pouch  of  this  bird  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  habits,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  countries  where  it  lives. 
It  is  often  obliged  to  bring  water  and  fish 
from  a  great  distance,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible were  it  not  for  this  useful  pouch.  Thus 
do  we  find  the  Great  Ruler  of  nature  provid- 
ing for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  wide 
desert,  or  the  lonely  wilderness,  the  Pelican 
lives  where  perhaps  the  foot  of  man  has  never 
trod,  and  age  after  age  follows  its  accustomed 
sports,  and  rears  and  provides  for  its  young 
laying  up  no  store,  yet  always  supplied. 


THOUGHTS  IN"  THE  RAIN.— COME  HOME. 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  REVENGE. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
there  "was  an  English  boy,  of  a  mean  and 
diminutive  appearance,  and  behind  all  other 
boys  of  his  age.  He  was  constantly  at  the 
foot  of  his  class ;  and  verily  it  was  believed 
that  this  boy  would  become  only  a  bungler 
of  some  kind,  for  surely  the  soul  of  learning 
was  not  in  him.  But  at  the  age  of  twelve  a 
change  was  wrought  in  the  character  and  for- 
tune of  the  youth  that  had  never  obtained  a 
"reward  of  merit,"  and  was  regarded  by 
teacher  and  schoolmaster  as  an  inferior.  At 
this  time  an  altercation  took  place  between 
this  backward  boy  and  the  one  above  him  in 
his  class;  whereupon  the  latter  gave  him  a 
very  unpleasant  kick  in  the  stomach.  Enough ; 
the  pride  of  the  boy  was  outraged ;  but  he 
was  too  weak  to  cope  with  his  opponent 
physically,  HoW,  then,  shall  he  be  humbled  1 
Ah !  an  idea — a  splendid  conception — he  re- 
solved to  surpass  him  in  study ;  get  above 
him  in  the  class,  and  there  remain,  to  look 
down  upon  his  enemy,  and  clip  from  him  the 
laurels  he  now  so  vainly  wears.  This  will  be 
a  triumph  worthy  of  mention — peaceably 
got,  none  the  less  glorious — a  revenge  that 
physical  giants  might  envy.  He  resolved, 
and  accomplished ;  becanae  a  most  devoted 
scholar ;  commenced  a  career  of  glory  ;  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  appeared  with  the  key  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  motion,  and  to  draught 
a  truer  chart  of  the  stupendous  universe  ! 


THOUGHTS  IN  THE  RAIN. 

Dashing  and  pouring,  sobbing  and  sighing, 

Hear'st  thou  the  rain  ? 
Shrieking  and  groaning,  mutt'ring  and  crying, 

Hurled  'gainst  the  pane, 
With  sound  like  the  wail  of  a  restless  spirit, 

Moaning  in  vain ! 
Now,  as  if  frightened,  it  holdeth  its  breath, — 
Now  it  seems  pacing  the  slow  march  of  Death, 
Fearfully  praying, 
Tearfully  saying, 
Darkness  is  over  us. 
Demon  wings  cover  us. 
Flapping  amain ! 

Heaving  and  surging,  gurgling  and  roaring. 

Waves  of  the  soul, 
Gloomy  and  darkling,  coldly  are  poi;ring 

Billows  that  roll 


Like  arms  of  a  giant,  scornfully  keeping 

Us  from  our  goal ! 
Now  spent  with  the  effort,  we  rest  on  Life's  sea, 
Now  we  seem  waging  a  fierce  fight  and  free. 
Mockingly  gazing, 
Strong  arms  upraising, 
While  groans  of  the  dying. 
And  stricken  ones  sighing, 
Sob  out  their  dole ! 

Flashing  and  sparkling,  glowing  and  beaming, 

Break  on  the  strand 
Waves  from  the  Death-sea,  goldenly  gleaming 

Over  the  sand, 
Eays  from  the  Holy  One's  glory  outstreaming 

Lighten  the  land. 
They're  rolling  away  from  a  far-off  shore, 
EoUing  away,  and  returning  no  more, 
Joyfully  crying 
"  Grim  Time  is  dying, 
Heaven  is  blessing  us. 
Angels  caressing  us — 

Blest  be  the  band  !" 


COME  HOME. 

Come  home. 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine ; 
Come  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest  incense  rise, 
Where  cherish'd  memory  rears  her  altar's  shrine. 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Come  to  the  hearthstone  of  thy  earlier  days, 
Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'erwearied  dove, 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rays. 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
It  is  not  home  without  thee ;  the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaim'd,  where  thou  wert  wont  to  be  ; 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring, 
Watch'd  every  germ  a  full-blown  flowret  rear. 
Saw  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here. 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody. 

Brother,  come  home. 
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CHAPTER  OF  NEWS— THE  TEACHER'S  DESK. 


f  €\^kx  0f  f^tos. 


The  Postmastee  Genekal  has  made  arrangements 
■with  the  Australia  Piotieer  Line  of  monthly  packets  to 
convey  a  mail  regularly  between  New  York  and  Aus- 
tralia by  sailing  ships  in  each  direction.  Prepaid  post- 
age on  single  letters,  5  cents ;  newspapers,  2  cents  ;  and 
pamphlets,  1  cent  per  ounce. 


The  Remains  of  the  late  John  Howard  Payne, 
the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  are  to  be  brought 
to  this  country,  and  placed  in  the  Congressional-ground, 
and  a  suitable  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, from  the  account  we  gave  of  him,  that  he  died 
while  Consul  at  Tunis. 


The  Crystal  Palace  was  closed  on  April  15th,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  re-opening,  (under  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  P.  T.  Barnum,)  which  takes  place  May 
4th.  The  proposed  subscription  by  the  taking  of  tick- 
ets to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  to  pay  off  the  debt,  has 
been  accomplished.  The  most  efficient  arrangements 
are  making  for  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  "  Excur- 
sion trains"  will  be  run  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Among  the  additional  attractions  promised  are  instru- 
mental music  and  flowers. 


Terrible  Shipwreck. — The  packet-ship  "Powha- 
tan," which  sailed  from  Havre  for  New  York,  March 
1st,  went  ashore  at  Bamegat,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
and  all  on  board  were  lost.     She  had  275  passengei's. 


of  whom  about  one  hundred,  it  is  supposed,  were  swept 
from  the  deck  by  a  single  wave.  The  efforts  made  by 
those  on  shore  to  save  them  were  unavailino;. 


At  one  stall  in  Washington  market,  New  York,  only 
16  feet  square,  a  yearly  business  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  transacted.  One  dealer  in  eggs 
sold  four  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  in  one  year. 
This  statement  was  made  before  a  committee  of  the 
Common  Council. 


England  has  made  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  which  was  published  on  the  28th  of  March.  On 
the  same  day  the  French  Legislature  were  informed 
by  the  Empei'or  that  the  Czar  had  assumed  a  hostUe 
attitude  towards  France.  The  treaty  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  Turkey  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
March.     The  Russians  have  crossed  the  Danube. 

Trustworthy  accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that 
the  war  is  very  unpopular  among  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  an  order 
had  been  issued  forbidding  the  assembling  in  the 
streets  of  groups  consisting  of  more  than  two  persons. 

There  will  be  enormous  suffering  among  the  Russian 
population  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Large  numbers  of 
the  people,  almost  exhausted  by  the  usual  semi-starva- 
tion of  thek  long  winter,  will  neither  be  able  to  procure 
food  at  home,  nor  to  resort  as  usual  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  gather  amber  or  to  draw  sustenance  from 
the  herring  fishery. 


il]e  fedjer's  Stsk. 


Freezing  Mixtures. — If  niter  be  dissolved  in  water, 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  will  be  reduced  sixteen  degrees. 
If  five  ounces  of  niter  and  five  of  sal-ammoniac  (both 
finely  powdered)  be  dissolved  in  nineteen  ounces  of 
water,  the  heat  of  the  liquid  will  be  reduced  forty  de- 
grees. If  three  pounds  of  snow  be  added  to  one  pound 
of  salt,  the  mixture  will  fall  to  0°  (or  thirty-two  de- 
grees below  freezing  point).  The  two  following  are  the 
coldest  mixtures  yet  known  : — Mix  three  pounds  of 
muriate  of  lime  with  one  pound  of  snow,  or  five  pounds 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  with  four  pounds  of  snow. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  Philadelphia 
may  be  seen  in  North  Second-street,  viz.,  the  first  light- 
ning-rod erected  by  Dr.  Franklin,  which  still  stretches 
its  attenuated  fingers  towards  the  heavens. 


practical  puzzle. 
Get  a  bottle  full  of  water,  with  the  cork   di'iven 
tightly  in,  and  the  top  of  it  level  with  the  neck  of  the 


bottle.  You  must  remove  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
without  touching  the  cork  with  anything,  and  without 
injuring  the  bottle. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  TERORB— The  name  of  a  person. 

2.  TAKE— Ditto. 

3.  FALOBFU— An  animal. 

4.  IAXREALDAN— The  name  of  a  place. 

5.  FERCAPE— An  introduction. 

6.  FUNERAL— A  pantomime. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  There  are  two  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  contain  as 
equal  number  of  square  feet :  the  one  being  50  feet  by 
30,  the  other  40  in  length.     What  is  the  breadth  ? 

2.  How  many  yards  of  paper,  f  of  a  yard  wide,  will 
cover  a  chamber  that  is  60  feet  round,  and  10  feet  1^ 
inches  hijih  ? 
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3.  An  old  man  married  a  young  woman ;  their  united 
ages  amounted  to  C.  The  man's  age  multiplied  by  4 
and  divided  by  9,  gives  the  "womau's  age.  What  were 
their  respective  ages  'i 

RIDDLES. 

1.  In  the  town  I  am  often  red — in  the  country  I 
ought  to  be  green :  in  the  town  I  am  sought  for  mineral 
productions — in  the  country  for  vegetable  ones :  in  the 
countiy  I  may  be  frequented  for  love — in  the  town  al- 
ways for  interest :  I  am  as  old  as  the  hills  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  have  not  seen  many  centuries  in  the  town. 

2.  I  may  squeeze  you  to  death  when  complete, 

Beheaded,  I'm  still  a  worse  fate  ; 
My  whole  you  would  not  fear  to  meet, 

If  led:  but  if  shortened,  in  all  forms  you  hate. 

3.  I  help  to  boil  a  gipsy's  kettle,  'I  delve  in  the 
gi-ound,  the  haymaker  wants  me,  and  I  came  into  gen- 
teel company  with  King  Harry. 

4.  If  your  gown  was  too  small,  what  letter  would 
give  you  stuff  enough  to  enlarge  it  ? 

5.  If  in  me  my  first's  my  second, 
I  shall  ne'er  my  whole  be  reckon'd. 
6.  When  I  have  wings,  most  people  wish  me  to  fly 
away ;  when  I  have  none,  many  take  me  in  their  hands. 
I  don't  go  far  to  a  ball,  but  have  to  do  with  one.  I  am 
sometimes  near  a  trap,  but  never  was  known  to  be 
caught  in  one.  I  am  a  striking  person  all  will  allow, 
yet  I  am  very  apt  to  keep  out  of  sight.  I  was  known 
toTitania's  elves,  and  have  sometimes  been  taken  for  a 
ghost.  I  do  not  drink,  but  I  love  a  good  bowL  I  am 
not  a  grasshopper,  but  the  cricket  can  not  get  on  with- 
out me. 

QUERIES. 

1.  There  are  two  words  only  in  our  language  where- 
in the  five  vowels  follow  in  successive  order.  Which 
be  they  ? 

2,  There  are  two  youths,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
•who,  in  degrees  of  consanguinity,  were  so  remarkably 
circumstanced,  that  their  father  was  their  grandfather 
— their  mothers  were  their  sisters — their  sisters  were 
their  aunts — and  they  were  each  other's  uncles  !  Who 
were  they  ? 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  nobleman  like  a  book  ? 

2.  What  is  that  which  will  be  to-morrow  and  was 

yesterday  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  drunken  man  like  a  windmill  ? 

4.  Of  what  profession  was  Adam  ? 

5.  Why  is  a  bad  wife  better  than  a  good  one  ? 

6.  What  word  in  the  English  language,  of  one  sylla- 

ble, which,  if  two  letters  be  taken  from  it,  forms 
a  word  of  two  syllables  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  trunk,  doubly  tied,  like  a  judgment  of 

Court  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  letter  T  like  the  tales  of  Brobdignag  ? 

9.  What  is  the  word  of  four  syllables,  each  syllable 

of  which  is  a  word  ? 
10.  What  part  of  a  vessel  is  like  a  hen's  nest  ? 


11.  What  is  the  difference  between  Shropshire  and 

water  thrown  over  ? 

12.  What  four  letters  will  name  an  old  woman's  em- 

ployment, a  tailor's  squeezes,  and  an  article  in 
use  among  women  since  the  days  of  Anne  of 
Bohemia  ? 


ANSWERS    FOR    APRIL. 
QUESTIONS. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Ally. 

3.  The  two  men  had  been  widowers,  and  married 
each  other's  daughters. 

Puzzling  Inscription. — By  the   use  of  the  single 
vowel  E,  the  following  couplet  was  formed: — 
PERSEVERE  YE  PERFECT  MEN. 
EVER  KEEP  THESE  PRECEPTS  TEN. 

ARITHMETICAL    PUZZLES. 

1.  When  the  first  line  of  figures  is  set  down,  subtract 
2  from  the  last  right-hand  figure,  and  place  it  before 
the  first  figure  of  the  line,  and  that  is  the  quotient  for 
five  lines.  For  example,  suppose  the  figures  given  are 
86,214,  the  quotient  will  be  286,212.  You  may  allow 
any  person  to  put  down  the  two  first  and  the  fourth 
lines,  but  you  must  always  set  down  the  third  and  fifth 
lines,  and  in  doing  so  always  make  up  9  with  the  line 
above,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

Therefore  in  the  annexed  diagram  you 

86,214  see  that  you  have  made  9  in  the  third 

42,680  and  fifth  lines  with  the  lines  above  them. 

57,319  If  the  person  desired  to  put  down  the 

62,854  figure  should  set  down  a  1  or  0  for  the 

37,145  last  figure,  you  must  say  we  will  have 

another  figure,  and   another,  and   so  on 

Qt.  286,212  until  he  sets  down  something  above  1 

or  2. 

In  solving  the  puzzle  with  three  lines, 
67,856  you  subtract  1  from  the  last  figure,  and 
47,218  place  it  before  the  first  figure,  and  make 
52,781     up  the  third  line  yourself  to  9.     For  ex- 

ample :  67,856  is  given,  and  the  quotient 

Qt.  167,855     will  be  167,855,  as  shown  in  the  above 

diagram. 

2.  Olive  Oil. 

3.  Violin. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Animates.  2.  Treachery.  3.  Neighbours.  4. 
Chocolate.  5.  Respectable.  6.  Magistrate.  7. 
William.     8.  Winchester.     9.  Roma.    10.  One  Word. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  Organist.  2.  Ironmonger.  3.  Albatross.  4. 
Saucer.  5.  Auctioneer.  6.  Heart.  7.  Hemans.  8. 
Zebra.  9.  Malta.  10.  Daniel.  11.  Mary.  12.  Rose. 
13.  Maria. 

A    BOQUET   OF   FLOWERS. 

1.  Coxcomb.  2.  Cow-slip.  8.  Venus'  Looking- 
glass.  4.  John-quill.  5.  Snow-drop.  6.  Crown  Im- 
perial.    7.  London  Pride. 

Answer  to  the  Chinese  Cross  in  the  next  Number. 
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Words  hy  CHARLES  SWAIN. 


Music  by  HENRY  C.  WATSON, 
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1.  Forgive  and  forget  I  why  the  world  would  be  lonely.  The  garden  a  wil  -  demess  left  to  deform  ;    If  the  ' 

2.  Forgive  and  forget !  there's  no  breast  so  unfeeling,  But  some  gentle  thoughts  of  affection  there  live  ;  And  the 
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but    re-   membered        the  chilling  winds  only,  And  the  fields  gave  no  verdure  for  fear  of  the  storm 
of     us        all      re  -  quire  something  concealing, Some  heart  that  with  smiles  can  forget  and  forgive  ! 


!  Oh, 
Then 


still     in      thy   love  -  li  -  ness  emblem    the  flower,Give  the  fragrance  of  feeling  to  sweeten  life's  way;  And  pro- 
away  with  the  cloud  from  those  beauti  -  lul    eyes.  That  brow  was  no  home  for  such  frownsto  have  met :    Oh, 
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the  brief  cloud  of      an 
rits  e'er  hope  for      the 


hour,  With  tears  that   but  darken  the  rest  of  the  day. 
skies.    If    Heaven       refused  to  Forgive  and  Forget. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series. — No.  VIII.    Modulation  of  the  Voice. 

ODULATION  is 

the  giving  to  each 
tone  of  the  voice 
its  appropriate 
character  and  ex- 
::r  pression.  This 
all  important 
branch  of  elocution  can  not 
be  taught  by  arbitrary  rules. 
The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  or  passion,  must  be  prompted 
by  nature,  to  become  intelligible  and  effective 
in  the  delivery.  Anger,  fear,  joy,  grief,  love, 
or  any  other  passion,  naturally  suggest  appro- 
priate tones,  and  the  necessary  varied  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  will  follow  when  we  feel 
these  passions  or  emotions.  The  use  of 
modulation  is  not  confined  to  the  more  ve- 
hement passions ;  some  kind  of  feeling  or 
expression  accompanies  all  language,  and  this 
feeling  has  its  proper  expression. 

The  mind  must  be  disciplined  to  a  keen 
perception  of  the  sense,  the  force  and  the 
beauty  of  language,  and  the  whole  soul  must 
feel  every  shade  that  occurs  in  the  delineation 
of  passion  or  emotion. 

The  speaker  or  reader  who  does  not  acquire 
this  varied  and  expressive  modulation  of  the 
voice,  will  fail  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
his  auditors,  however  correct  may  be  his 
articulation,  inflection  and  emphatic  stresses. 
Monotony  is  a  fault  always  held  unpardonable 
in  a  speaker,  for  it  invariably  excites  impa- 
tience and  disgust. 

Practice  on  examples  embracing  varieties 
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of  expression,  will  enable  the  speaker  to, at- 
tain correct  modulation,  and  if  this-  exercise 
is  conducted  under  the  instruction  of  an  able 
teacher,  the  attainment  of  the  qualification 
becomes  more  rapid  and  satisfactory.  A 
good  model  in  this  branch  of  elocutionary 
study  seems  almost  indispensable. 

With  modulation,  changes  of  tone  and 
changes  in  delivery  are  connected.  In  the 
commencement  of  a  new  sentence,  generally, 
and  frequently  in  the  same  sentence,  a  marked 
variety  of  tone  is  necessary.  "  Opposition, 
variety,  modification  of  the  sense,  interruption 
of  the  thought,  whether  in  one  sentence  or 
in  separate  sentences,  produce  a  change  of 
key,"  Passionate  composition  requires  more 
frequent  changes  of  the  key,  than  simple 
stories,  or  plain  argument. 

The  great  fundamental  rule  for  all  modular 
tion,  is  to  throw  ourselves  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity into  the  character  of  the  language ;-  be 
earnest,  forcible  and  expressive,  and  we  shall 
persuade    or    convince    at   will..      Imitative 
modulation  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  speaker  or  reader.     Not  only  may 
we  convey  to  our  hearers,  in  reading  especial- 
ly, our  own  feelings  of  the  beauty  and  force 
of  language,  by   a   corresponding   tone  and 
modulation,  but  even  particular  words  acquire 
a  double  force  of  expression  by  the  use  of 
imitative  modulation,  presenting  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  a   succession   of  pictures  de- 
scriptive of  the  sense,  simply  by  tones.     In 
poetical  reading  and  recitation,  the  use  of 
imitative  modulation  is  peculiarly  striking. 
We   embody,   as   it   were,    the   descriptions 
created  by  the  author,  vividly  and  palpably 
to  the  hearer,  who  sees  and  feels  the  realities 
which  the  poet  pictures. 
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THE  STAINED  LILIES. 


THE   STAINED   LILIES. 

FAMILY  of 
white  Lilies  once 
dwelt  beside  a 
placid  lake  in  the 
still  woods.  For 
many  seasons 
they  had  lived 
in  contented 
;  and  generation 
3ration  had  blos- 
somed into  perfect  loveliness,  and  flung  their 
rich  fragrance  on  the  forest  winds.  They 
heard  no  praises  save  the  hum  of  the  insects, 
and  the  song  of  the  birds.  No  rude  touch 
ever  sullied  their  purity  ;  and  when  their 
lives  were  spent,  they  calmly  scattered  their 
leaves  upon  the  bosom  of  the  still  lake  that 
had  alone  reflected  their  beauty. 

The  Lilies  were  very  happy  in  this  sylvan 
solitude,  and  they  dearly  loved  the  bright 
clear  waters  that  sent  nourishment  to  their 
roots,  and  in  whose  transparent  depths  they 
saw  constantly  mirrored  sweet  images  of 
themselves.  No  ripple  disturbed  the  perfect 
calm  of  its  surface,  save  when  a  passing  breeze 
ruffled  its  waters  slightly,  and  then  the  sweet, 
pure  faces  of  the  flowers,  as  they  smiled  fondly 
upon  it,  seemed  soon  to  restore  its  wonted 
calm. 

The  sunbeams  peeped  down  among  the 
fliick  foliage  of  the  forest  trees,  and  wove  a 
network  of  gold  upon  the  breast  of  the  lake, 
and  the  little  birds  soared  gaily  above  it,  and 
dipped  their  wings  in  its  waters  as  they 
passed.  At  night  the  quiet  stars  came  out, 
and  looked  steadily  down  into  the  clear 
depths, — for  they  love  the  Lilies  because 
they  are  the  stars  of  earth ;  and,  beyond  all, 
the  blue  sky  was  reflected  in  the  still  lake 
like  another  heaven. 

But  the  constant  Lilies  only  saw  all^these 
beautiful  things  as  the  lake  showed  them; 
and  they  were  content  to  know  that  when  the 
sun  was  vailed,  and  the  birds  gone  to  rest, — 
when  the  stars  were  set,  and  the  sky  obscured 
by  clouds, — still  the  faithful  waters  reflected 
their  images  steadily  and  unbroken ;  nothing 
could  shake  the  earnest  affection  of  the  lake : 


and  for  the  Lilies,  were  not  their  roots  im- 
bedded beneath  its  waves !  , 

As  the  family  of  Lilies  increased  and  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  one  group  that 
dwelt  near  an  opening  in  the  wood,  where 
the  stream  entered  that  supplied  its  waters, 
began  to  look  longingly  out  upon  the  world 
beyond.  They  bent  forvv^ard  over  the  bank, 
and  noticed  not  the  calm  reflection  of  the  still 
lake  while  they  eagerly  gazed  between  the 
trees,  where  afar  off"  they  could  see  the  little 
stream  come  tumbling  over  the  stones  with  a 
mirthful  rush,  and  only  subsiding  into  quiet 
just  before  it  joined  the  placid  lake  of  the 
Lilies. 

There  was  something  in  the  rapid  waters 
that  fascinated  the  flowers ;  and  when  a  wild 
Columbine,  that  had  lately  sprung  up  at  their 
side,  flung  her  blossoms  on  the  still  lake,  and 
awakened  no  murmur  of  admiration  in  return, 
she  spoke  sneeringly  to  the  Lilies. 

"  Such  a  quiet,  prosy  sheet  of  water  as  this 
lake  is  I  never  saw  before,"  she  said  ;  "  why, 
you  have  dwelt  here  time  out  of  mind,  and  I 
don't  suppose  it  has  ever  told  you  how  lovely 
you  are.  I  wonder  you  do  not  tire  of  such  a 
monotonous  life." 

"  But  the  lake  loves  and  nourishes  us,  if  it 
does  not  flatter  us,"  replied  the  Lilies ;  "  and 
let  what  will  pass  over  its  surface,  it  reflects 
always  our  images  the  same." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  if  it  suit  you," 
returned  the  Columbine,  who  resented  the 
indifference  with  which  the  lake  had  received 
her  advances;  "but  for  my  part  I  should 
soon  die  with  weariness,  shut  up  for  ever  in 
this  still  place,  and  seeing  always  the  same 
things,  I  shall  certainly  beg  Zephyr  to  carry 
me  back  to  the  spot  whence  I  came, — I  can 
not  live  here." 

"  Where  is  your  home  V  asked  the  Lilies, 
eagerly. 

"  Just  at  the  side  of  the  stream  beyond," 
answered  the  giddy  flowers  ;  "  we  grow  on  a 
bank  where  the  v/ater  flows  most  rapidly, 
and  new  eddies  are  continually  forming  as  it 
rushes  on,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  reflected 
in  ever-varying  forms ;  then  the  stream  is 
always  shouting  and  singing  as  he  goes,  and 
dashes  the  spray  playfully  at  us,  saying  the 
drops  are  fairy  mirrors  in  which  to  view  our 
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beauty,  and  the  breezes  whisper  to  us  as  they 
pass ;  while  as  for  insects,  they  surround  us, 
constantly  humming  our  praises." 

"How  delightful  such  a  life  must  be," 
sighed  the  Lilies,  who  were  silly  enough  to 
be  charmed  with  the  chatter  of  their  gay 
neighbor. 

"  Delightful,  indeed,"  cried  the  other, 
pleased  with  the  impression  she  had  made, 
"  and  you  can  do  nothing  better  than  accom- 
pany me  thither  in  the  early  spring;  you 
will  have  a  gay  life,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
enjoy  more  in  one  season  than  if  you  were  to 
mope  here  in  the  woods  for  ever." 

So  the  Lilies  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
foolish  Columbine,  and  consented  to  take  her 
advice ;  and  without  saying  a  word  to  the 
rest  of  their  family,  who  they  knew  would 
oppose  them,  they  carefully  gathered  their 
seed  in  the  seed  vessel,  and,  through  the 
agency  of  Columbine,  arranged  with  Zephyr 
to  transport  them  away  together  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  inconstant  Zephyr  was  enraptured 
with  his  mission,  for  the  tall  forest  trees 
screened  the  Lilies  from  his  insidious  ad- 
vances, and  the  stately  flowers  had  scarcely 
ever  bent  their  heads  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  salutations ;  he  now  anticipated  much 
pleasure  in  moving  the  transplanted  flower, 
and  cheerfully  fulfilled  his  task. 

Accordingly,  one  lovely  morning,  the  Lilies 
awoke  in  their  new  home,  and  were  for  a  lit- 
tle while  completely  dazzled  by  the  flood  of 
sunshine  that  burst  upon  them.  When  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  bright  light,  so 
different  from  the  softened  shadows  of  their 
own  green  wood,  they  glanced  eagerly  around. 

The  merry  stream  went  rushing  noisily 
over  the  stones  at  their  feet,  and  broke  into 
a  thousand  fantastic  eddies  as  it  sped  along ; 
there  were  myriads  of  flowers  upon  the  banks 
eagerly  bending  over  to  catch  a  glance  at  the 
laughing  stream,  and'  the  hum  of  insects  com- 
pletely bewildered  them. 

There  was  no  shade,  no  quiet  anywhere, 
and  before  the  Lilies  had  even  time  to  see 
themselves  reflected  in  the  water,  a  new  eddy 
dimpled  its  surface  and  destroyed  the  perfect 
image.  Soon  the  stream  flung  drops  of  spray 
toward  them,  shouting  that  they  were  crystal 


diamonds  to  form  a  coronet  for  the  lovely 
flowers ;  and  every  ripple  that  reflected  them 
in  new  forms,  the  flattering  stream  declared 
only  made  them  lovelier. 

Soon  Zephyr  came  with  murmuring  sighs, 
and  whispered  of  their  flexible  grace  and  ex- 
quisite beauty,  singing  praises  in  tones  bor- 
rowed from  the  musical  reeds  and  the  mur- 
muring leaves.  The  bold  sunbeams  kissed 
their  upturned  brows  and  extolled  their  spot- 
less purity.  Humming-birds  fluttered  around 
them,  and  in  return  for  the  sweetness  they 
stole  from  the  hearts  of  the  flowers,  gave  idle 
words,  and  sparkling  glances ;  while  various 
insects  constantly  encircled  them,  swinging 
upon  their  delicate  stamens,  and  resting  on 
their  pure  leaves,  while  they  unceasingly 
hummed  fulsome  flatteries  into  the  hearts 
of  the  thoughtless  flowers.  This  perpetual 
incense  of  admiration  and  pretended  love, 
from  sunbeam  and  stream,  insect,  bird,  and 
breeze,  intoxicated  and  bewildered  the  Lilies, 
hitherto  reared  in  strict  seculsion.  They 
never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  all  they  heard, 
and  displayed  their  charms  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  while  they  lavished  their  fragrance 
upon  every  passing  breeze.  They  were  in  a 
perfect  whirl  of  excitement  all  the  time,  and 
had  not  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  their  course. 

Meanwhile  the  Lilies  were  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  the  insects  who  were  so  freely  ad- 
mitted constantly  to  rest  upon  their  leaves, 
had  despoiled  them  of  their  perfect  white- 
ness, and  left  their  vile  stains  instead,  while 
the  caresses  of  Zephyr  had  brushed  the  deli- 
cate gold  powder  from  their  stamens  and 
scattered  it  over  their  bosoms;  they  were 
withering,  too,  beneath  the  scorching  gaze 
of  the  sun,  and  their  pure  unsullied  white 
was  giving  place  to  a  sickly  yellow  hue. 

But  of  all  this  the  flowers  knew  nothing ; 
the  stream  failed  to  reflect  them  truly,  and 
deceived  them  with  flattering  words.  The 
glad  summer  time  passed  rapidly  away,  and 
the  autumn  days  were  come.  The  buzzing 
insects  forsook  the  flowers  who  had  nourished 
them,  and  the  sun  vailed  his  face  behind  a 
clouded  sky.  The  gay  birds  soared  away 
to  warmer  climes,  to  find  fresh  beauties  on 
whom  to  lavish  their  tender  songs.  And 
Zephyr,  fickle,  inconstant  Zephyr,  wooed  the 
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fading  flowers  no  longer  in  low  sweet  tones ; 
he  came  with  rude  and  blustering  voice,  jeer- 
ing at  the  fast  decaying  loveliness  he  had 
once  pretended  to  adore,  and  heralding  the 
approach  of  the  terrible  north  wind,  who  so 
soon  would  strip  them  of  their  leaves,  and 
bow  their  slight  forms  to  the  earth. 

When  the  poor  Lilies  found  their  flatterers 
forsaking  them,  and  Zephyr,  on  whom  they 
had  wasted  their  sweetest  odors,  false  and 
cruel  at  the  last,  they  remembered  with  vain 
longing  their  happy  home  i*  the  quiet  soli- 
tude, where  no  scoffing  words  or  biting  winds 
had  ever  reached  them,  and  where,  in  a  long, 
still  summer,  their  days  flowed  gently  to  their 
close. 

The  merry  stream  meantime  had  grown 
sluggish  in  its  course ;  it  no  longer  bounded 
joyously  onward  with  gleeful  tones,  forming 
fantastic  eddies  and  mimic  waterfalls  in  very 
sport,  but  crept  slowly  between  its  banks 
with  an  ever  mournful  murmur ;  the  coming 
winter  with  his  frosty  breath  was  benumbing 
the  bright  stream,  and  striving  to  bind  it  in 
his  icy  fetters. 

The  deserted  Lilies  were  desolate  and  very 
sad ;  their  gay  neighbor  Columbine  had  long 
since  flaunted  out  her  brief  reign  of  pleasure, 
and  none  were  left  to  console  them.  Yearn- 
ingly they  turned  toward  the  stream,  and  in 
its  scarcely  rippled  surface  trusted  now  to 
see  themselves  reflected  truly. 

They  bent  above  the  water,  and  in  the 
yellow  tinged  flowers  that  looked  up  to  them, 
failed  to  recognize  themselves.  But  as  they 
stooped  still  closer  to  the  wave,  the  shadowy 
flowers  beneath  seemed  to  arise  and  greet 
them  slowly ;  the  painful  truth  then  daAvned 
upon  them;  their  coquetry  and  vanity  had 
met  its  just  reward;  the  varied  admiration 
which  they  had  coveted,  and  for  which  they 
had  forsaken  and  despised  the  calm  affection 
of  the  still,  deep  waters,  had  been  theirs  for  a 
season, — it  was  now  fled,  but  its  ineffaceable 
stain  was  upon  them,  and  the  Lilies  were 
pure  no  more. 

With  a  shuddering  sigh  the  leaves  fell 
from  their  stems  and  were  scattered  upon 
the  stream.  When  the  current  bore  them 
onward  to  the  spot  where  once  they  bloomed 
so  happily,  their  sisters  wept  pearly   tears 


over  their  despoiled  whiteness ;  but  Zephyr 
refused  to  carry  the  stained  Lilies  in  the 
spring  time  back  to  their  early  home,  and 
they  saw  it  not  again. 

When  the  gay  summer  brought  back  the 
idle  crowd  of  flatterers,  they  surrounded  the 
young  Lilies  as  before,  and  the  sun  deepened 
their  yellowish  tint  into  a  golden  hue ;  but 
the  flowers  were  happy  no  more,  and,  glad 
to  escape  the  praises  they  no  longer  trusted, 
bloomed  and  faded  in  a  day.  Some  of  the 
family,  however,  grown  utterly  unfeeling, 
and  heeding  nothing  but  the  voice  of  admi- 
ration, curved  their  leaves  proudly  back,  and 
smiled  upon  the  sun  until  his  ardent  gaze 
gave  them  a  deep  orange  hue,  and  the  very 
stains  of  the  idle  insects  were  made  minis- 
ters to  their  vanity,  and  worn  with  vain  com- 
placency as  evidences  of  their  power. 

But  who  loves  the  flaunting  Tiger  Lily, 
with  its  gaudy  spotted  breast,  or  turns  not 
with  a  tender  look  to  the  pure  and  sweet 
white  flower,  whose  modest  innocence  is  its 
greatest  charm  ? 
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W^ZMM  BOUT  SIXTY 

THOUSAND 

SLAVES,  owned 
by  the  People 
of  the  United 
States,  make 
the  following 
supplication  to 
the  masters,  not  for  emayi- 
cipation,  but  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  certain  individuals 
of  their  race : — 

Most  Sovereign,  Rightful,  and  Excellent 
Masters, — We  are  the  English  Language, 
— your  lawful  and  perpetual  bond-servants, 
whose  names  and  origin,  characters  and  du- 
ties, are  so  faithfully  exhibited  in  Noah  Web- 
ster's great  dictionary.      By  far  the  largest 
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part  of  us  have  received  nothing  but  the 
kindest  usage  from  our  owners,  from  time 
immemorial.  Some  thousands  of  us,  indeed, 
were  it  possible,  might  die  of  having  nothing 
to  do  but  sleep,  shut  up  in  the  dormitory  of 
the  dictionary,  or  in  the  composition  of  some 
most  learned  or  most  silly  book,  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  never  open.  But  of  this 
we  do  not  complain.  Nor  do  we  account  it 
much  of  an  evil,  that  certain  Yankees  make 
us  weary,  with  the  monstrously  long  drawl 
with  which  they  articulate  us  into  use.  Nor 
do  we  cry  out  against  the  painful  clipping, 
cutting-up,  and  shattering-to-pieces  given  us 
by  the  African  race ; — for  we  serve  them  as 
faithfully  as  we  do  their  white  fellow-mortals, 
— holding  that,  as  it  regards  all  the  relations 
of  human  beings  to  us,  all  men  "are  born 
free  and  equal." 

But  now  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will 
hear  what  we  do  complain  of  We  complain 
that  certain  of  our  brethren  are  exceedingly 
abused,  and  made  wretched  by  some  thou- 
sands, and  perhaps  millions  of  our  owners. 
Their  piteous  groans  have  shocked  our  ears, 
— their  unretrieved  sufferings  have  pained  our 
sympathizing  hearts  for  many  years.  We 
can  endure  it  no  longer; — vre  must  speak. 
Your  ancient  servants  come,  then,  supplica- 
ting you  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  of  the  individuals  of  our  number, 
whose  names  and  particular  subjects  of  com- 
plaint shall  now  be  enumerated, — proceeding 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Arithmetic, — that  accurate  calculator,  in- 
dispensable to  this  mighty  and  money-making 
nation,  grievously  complains  that  he  is  obliged 
to  work  for  thousands  without  the  use  of 
A-head,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his  two  i's. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  his  mutilated  form — 
Eethmetic  ! 

Attacked, — an  important  character,  that 
figures  so  gloriously  in  military  dispatches, 
and  is  so  necessary  in  medical  reports, — is 
forced,  by  many,  to  the  use  of  t,  more  than 
his  constitution  will  admit.  He  can  not  per- 
form his  necessary  business,  you  know,  with- 
out the  use  of  f,  twice  during  every  job, — 
but  to  have  it  forced  into  him  three  times, 
causes  a  change  in  his  constitution  and  ap- 
pearance which  he  can  not  comfortably  bear. 


See  how  Attacked  is  altered  by  more  t  than 
he  wants — AttackTed. 

There  is  another  poor  fellow  who  has  a 
similar  affliction, — Across.  He  is  forced  to 
the  use  of  t,  when  his  constitution  can  not  bear 
it  all.  See  what  a  spectacle  a  little  t  makes 
of  him — Acrosst. 

That  most  excellent  friend  and  profitable 
servant  of  the  Working  man's  party, — Earn, 
complains  that  those  whom  he  serves  the 
best,  deprive  him  of  what  little  e's  his  labo- 
rious condition  demands.  See  what  SJarn  is 
brought  to  by  such  hard  treatment — Air^i.  - 

That  necessary  attendant  on  every  messen- 
ger,— Errand,  is  in  the  same  state  of  suffer- 
ing, from  the  same  cause.'  Errand  is  made 
Arrant,  which  is  "  notorious,  infamous,  and 
ill,"  (and  of  course  "  not  to  be  endured,")  as 
you  will  perceive  by  looking  in  the  dictionary. 

Andiron — avers  that  he  is  willing  to  bear 
any  burden  that  will  not  break  his  back,  and 
stand  any  fire  that  will  not  melt  him  down, 
or  burn  the  house  up, — but  he  can  not  stand 
it  with  any  comfort  or  pa.tience  to  be  breathed 
upon  by  that  sneaking  whisper  h, — in  this 
m  anner , — H  andir  on. 

After — is  willing  to  linger  behind  every 
body  else  in  his  business,  but  it  is  a  miserable 
fate  to  be  deprived  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  small  energy  in  this  way, — Arter. 

"Go  arter  the  cows,  Tom,"  says  Ma'am 
Milkmoolly.  "I  move  that  we  adjourn  to 
afternoon,^''  says  Squire  Goodman,  in  the 
Legislature. 

Hear,  also,  how  that  entirely  different 
character,  and  bold  goer-ahead,  growls  as  he 
passes  on, — Before.  '  I  will  go  forward  and 
do  my  duty  as  long  as  any  part  of  me  is  left 
sound,  but  my  well-being  is  dreadfully  af- 
fected by  a  great  many  people  whom  I  serve, 
as  you  can  not  but  perceive.' — Afore. 

Bellows, — That   excellent  household  ser- 
vant,— says  he  has  often  had  his  nose  stopped 
up  with   ashes,   and   has  wheezed  with   the . 
asthma  for  months,  but  all  these  afflictions 
are  nothing  to  usage  like  this, — Belluses. 

Bachelor — is  exceedingly  sensitive  about 
what  is  said  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the  la^ 
dies.  He  is  shockingly  mortified  at  being 
called  Batchelder.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  batch- 
elder  than  he  ought  to  be,  regarding  the  com- 
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fort  of  maidens  and  the  good  of  his  country ; 
but  he  is  an  odd  fellow  and  wants  his  own 
way.  He  is  almost  tempted  to  destroy  him- 
self by  taking  that  deadly  poison  to  his  na- 
ture, a  wife,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his 
mortification. 

Boil — is  at  the  hot  duty  of  keeping  the  pot 
going,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  work ;  how- 
ever he  complains  not  of  this ;  but  poor  Boil 
has  had  the  jaundice,  and  all  other  liver  com- 
plaints, for  years,  and  is  blubbering  like  a 
baby,  all  in  consequence  of  this,  viz. :  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  cooks  in  America,  and  two- 
thipds  of  the  eaters,  call  him  Bile. 

Cellar — is  the  lowest  character  in  the 
house,  and  takes  more  wine  and  cider  than 
any  other, — and  is  the  biggest  sauce-box  in  the 
world.'  Yet,  with  all  the  propriety  of  the 
parlor,  and  a  sobriety  as  if  not  a  drop  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  was  in  him,  and  with  a 
civility  remarkable  in  one  usually  so  sauce-y, 
— he  now  implores  you  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  Cellar,  and  not  a  Suller. 

Chimney. — Here  is  a  character  who  ten 
thousand  times  woulS  have  taken  fire  at  an 
affi'ont,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  burning 
up  the  houses  and  goods  of  his  abusers, — 
faithful  servant  and  tender-hearted  creature 
that  he  is  !  He  is  content  to  do  the  hottest, 
hardest,  and  dirtiest  work  in  the  world.  You 
may  put  as  much  green  wood  upon  his  back 
as  you  please,  and  make  him  breathe  nothing 
but  smoke,  and  swallow  nothing  but  soot,  and 
stand  over  steam  till  pots  and  kettles  boil  no 
more, — all  these  are  ease,  pleasantness  and 
peace,  to  abuse  like  this, — Chimblt. 

Dictionary — rages  with  all  the  rough  epi- 
thets in  gentlemanly  or  vulgar  use ;  and  then 
he  melts  into  the  most  tender  and  heart- 
moving  words  of  entreaty,  and  in  fact,  tries 
all  the  various  powers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, (for,  wonderful  scholar !  he  has  it  all 
at  his  tongue's  end.)  Still  further  might 
lexicographic  champions,  such  as  Dr.  Web- 
ster, Sheridan,  Walker,  Perry,  Jones,  Fulton, 
and  Knight,  and  Jameson,  besides  numerous 
other  inferior  defenders, — even  hosts  of  spell- 
ing book  makers,  have  all  exerted  their  ut- 
most in  vain,  to  save  him  from  the  ignominy 
of  being — Dicksonary,  Dictionary  is  one 
of  the  proudest  characters  in  our  mighty  na- 


tion, in  respect  to  his  birth  and  ancestry  ',  but 
used  as  he  is,  nobody  would  dream  what  his 
father's  name  is.  Be  it  known,  then,  that 
Dictionary  is  the  son  of  Diction,  who  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  most  renowned,  and 
most  eloquent  Roman  orator,  Dico. 

End — is  uttering  the  most  dolorous  groans. 
There  are  certain  individuals  who  are  always 
killing  him  without  putting  him  to  an  £Jnd. 
See  what  a  torture  he  is  put  too — eend — 

EEND. 

Further — that  friend  of  the  progress  and 
improvements  of  this  a-head  going  age,  stops 
by  the  way  to  ask  relief.  He  is  ready  to 
further  all  the  innumerable  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  except  when  he  is  brought 
back  in  this  way — Furder.  Then  he  is  so 
completely  nullified,  that  he  can  further  the 
march  of  mind  and  matter  no  more. 

General, — that  renowned  and  glorifying 
character,  whose  fame  has  resounded  through 
the  world,  is  dishonored  and  gloryless  by 
many  a  brave  man  as  well  as  chicken-heart. 
He  has  now  intrenched  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion, viz.,  that  he  will  no  longer  magnify 
many  little  militia-folks  into  mightiness,  un- 
less they  cease  to  call  him — Gineral.  It  is 
not  only  a  degradation,  but  it  is  an  offense  to 
his  associations.  Gin-er-a\  ; —  Wine-er-al,  and 
much  more,  Water-aX,  would  be  more  glory- 
giving  in  these  untreating  times  of  temper- 
ance. 

Gave, — that  generous  benefactor,  that  mag- 
nanimous philanthropist,  is  almost  provoked. 
He  declares  that  he  has  a  good  mind,  for 
once,  to  demand  back  his  donations  from  the 
temper-trying  miscallers.  I  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  this  very  day  towards  the  completion 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  But  don't  say 
of  me — he  gin.  I  never  gin  a  cent  in  my 
life. 

Get, — that  enterprising  and  active  charac- 
ter, who  generally,  in  this  country,  helps  Give 
and  Gave  to  the  whole  wherewithal  of  their 
beneficence,  and  gains  for  old  Keep,  all  his 
hoarded  treasures,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  all 
the  temperate  and  industrious  of  the  Working 
men's  party, —  Get  stops  to  complain  that 
some  of  those  he  serves  the  best,  call  him 
Git.  And  he  is  very  reluctant  to  get  along 
about  his  business,  till  some  measures  are 
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taken  to  prevent  the  abuse.  Get  is  now 
waiting,  ye  worthies  of  all  professions  ;  what 
say  you  ?  Will  you  still,  with  a  merciless  i, 
make  him  Git  ? 

Gum — is  always  on  the  jaw,  that  he  is  so 
often  called  Goomb,  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Kettle, — that  faithful  kitchen  servant,  is 
boiling  with  rage.  He  is  willing  to  be  hung 
in  trammels,  and  be  obliged  to  get  his  living 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  and  be  hauled  over 
the  coals  every  day,  and  take  even  pot-luck 
for  his  fare — and,  indeed,  to  be  called  black 
by  the  pot ;  all  this  he  does  not  care  a  snap 
for,  but  to  be  called  Kittle — Kittle  :  "  Were 
it  not  for  the  stiffness  of  my  limbs,  I  would 
soon  take  leg-SajY,"  says  the  fiery  hot  Kettle. 

Little — allows  'that  he  is  a  very  inferior 
character,  but  avers  that  he  is  not  least  in  the 
great  nation  of  words.  Pie  can  not  be  more, 
and  he  will  not  be  less.  Prompted  by  a  con- 
siderable self-respect,  he  informs  us  that  he  is 
degraded  to  an  unwarrantable  diminutiveness 
by  being  called  Leetle.  "  A  leetle  too 
much,"  says  one.  "  A  leetle  too  far,"  says 
another.  "  A  mighty  leetle  thing,"  cries  a 
third.  Please  to  call  respectable  adjectives 
by  their  right  names,  is  the  polite  request  of 
your  humble  servant — Little. 

Lie, — that  word  of  so  quiet  a  disposition 
by  nature,  is  roused  to  complain  that  his  re- 
pose is  exceedingly  disturbed  in  the  following 
manner.  Almost  the  whole  American  nation, 
learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  have  the  invet- 
erate habit  of  saying — Lay,  when  they  mean, 
and  might  say — Lie.  "  Lay  down,  and  lay 
'  a-bed,  and  let  it  /ay,"  is  truly  a  national  sin 
against  the  laws  of  grammar.  Lie  modestly 
inquires,  whether  even  the  coWe^e-learned  gen- 
tlemen would  not  be  benefited  by  a  few 
days'  attendance  in  a  good  Common  School. 
Lie  is  rather  inclined  to  indolence,  and  has  a 
very  strong  propensity  to  sleep ;  but  he  would 
not  be  kept  in  perpetual  dormancy  for  the 
lack  of  use.  Please  to  employ  me  on  all 
proper  occasions,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  here 
I  Lie. 

Liberty — is  an  all-glorious  word,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  our  country.  He  has  been  the 
orator's  Bucephalus,  his  very  war-horse,  with 
his  "  neck  clothed  with  thunder."  0  !  how 
the  noble  creature  is  degraded  !     He  is  made 


by  many  a  boasting  republican  in  this  land 
of  the  free,  to  pace  in  this  pitiful  manner — 
Libety — Liberty  !  !  Ye  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Revolutionists,  if  you  really  aim  at 
your  country's  glory,  and  the  world's  best 
good,  give  the  r  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  battle- 
host.     Not  Libety  but  LibeRty. 

Mrs., — that  respectable  abbreviation,  is  ex- 
ceedingly grieved  at  the  indignity  she  suffers. 
— The  good  ladies  whom  she  represents  are 
let  down  from  the  matronly  dignity  to  which 
she  would  hold  them,  to  the  unmarried  degra- 
dation of  Miss ;  and  this  in  the  United  States, 
where  matrimony  is  so  universally  honored 
and  sought  after.  She  desires  it  to  be  uni- 
versally published,  that  Miss  belongs  only  to 
ladies  who  have  never  been  blessed  with  hus- 
bands ;  and  that  Mrs.  is  the  legitimate  and 
never-to-be-omitted  title  of  those  who  have 
been  raised  to  superior  dignity  by  Hy-men 
(high-men — ).  N.  B.  Mistress,  for  which  Mrs. 
stands  in  writing,  is  generally  contracted  in 
speaking  to,  or  of,  ladies,  by  leaving  out  the 
letters  T  and  R,  in  this  manner — Missies. 
O  !  ye  "  bone  and  muscle  of  the  country  !" 
— ^how  can  ye  refuse  to  comply  with  so  gentle 
and  lady-like  a  request "?  We  pray  you  that 
from  the  moment  the  sacred  knot  is  tied, 
"  until  death  shall  part,"  you  will  say,  Miss'es 
(O  !  how  honored  your  own  name  to  have 
such  a  title  prefixed  !)  "  Miss''es  So-or-so,  in 
what  manner  can  I  best  contribute  to  your 
real  and  permanent  happiness  V  That's  a 
good  husband !  ! 

Oil,  you  all  know,  has  a  disposition,  smooth 
to  a  proverb ;  but  here  he  is,  to  say  the  least, 
in  great  danger  of  losing  his  fine,  easy  tem- 
per, by  being  treated  in  the  altogether  im- 
proper manner  that  you  here  behold — He! 
Ile  !  Poor  Oil  has  for  centuries  been  crying 
out  O  !  O  !  0  ! !  as  loudly  and  roughly  as  his 
melodious  but  sonorous  voice  will  permit ; 
but  they  will  not  hear ;  they  still  call  him  Lie. 

Potatoes, — (those  most  indispensable  ser- 
vants to  all  dinner-eating  Americans,  and  the 
benevolent  furnishers  of  "  daily  bread,"  and 
indeed  the  whole  living  to  Pat-land's  poor,) 
Potatoes  are  weeping  with  all  their  eyes,  at 
the  agony  at  which  they  are  put  by  thousands. 
They  are  most  unfeelingly  mangled,  top  and 
toe,  in  this  manner — ^Taters.     Notwithstand- 
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ing  their  extremities,  in  the  most  mealy 
mouthed  manner,  they  exclaim,  Po !  Po ! 
gentlemen  and  ladies  !  pray  spare  us  a  head, 
and  you  may  bruise  our  toes  in  welcome. 
Still,  you  must  confess  that  Potaters  is  not 
so  soxmd  and  tchole-sovae  as  Potatoes. 

PocsT — allows  that  in  some  respects  he  is 
of  very  minute  importance  ;  but  asserts  that 
in  others  he  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as 
in  argument  for  instance.  He  is,  in  zeal,  the 
sharpest  of  all  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  present  subject  of  amelioration.  Point 
is  determined  to  prick  forward  in  the  cause, 
till  he  shall  be  no  longer  blunted  and  turned 
away  from  his  aim,  and  robbed  in  his  very 
nature,  in  the  measure  you  here  perceive-^ 
PiifT.  Do  not  disa.j)pint  your  injured  servant, 
indulgent  masters. 

Philadelphia — takes  off  his  broad  brim, 
and  in  the  softest  tones  of  brotherly  love, 
implores  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
cease  calling  him  by  that  harsh,  horrid  and 
unbrotherly  name — Felly-del-pht.  It  de- 
prives him  of  his  significance,  and  ancient 
and  honorable  lineage,  as  every  Greek  scholar 
well  knows.  "  O  !"  cries  the  city  of  "Bro- 
therly Love,"  in  plaintive,  but  kindly  accents, 
— "  do  understand  the  meaning,  behold  the 
amiableness,  hearken  to  the  melody,  and  re- 
spect the  sin^eritt/  of  Philadelphia. 

Poetry. — What  a  halo  of  glory  around  this 
daughter  of  Genius,  and  descendant  of  Heaven ! 
Behold  how  she  is  rent  asunder  by  many  a 
pitiful  proser,  and  made  to  come  short  of  due 
honor,  Potry. — Apollo  and  the  Muses  know 
nothing  about  Potry. 

Quench, — that  renowned  extinguisher, 
whom  all  the  world  can't  hold  a  candle  to,  is 
himself  very  much  put  out,  now  and  then, 
from  this  cause, — some  people  permit  that 
crooked  and  hissing  serpent  S  to  get  before 
him  and  coil  round  him,  while  he  is  in  the 
hurry  of  duty,  as  you  here  see — Squench  ; 
and  sometimes  they  give  him  a  horrid  black 
i,  thus — Squinch. 

Rather — is  universally  known  to  be  very 
nice  in  his  preferences,  and  to  be  almost  con- 
tinually occupied  in  expressing  them.  Be  it 
as  universally  known,  then,  that  he  is  dis- 
gusted beyond  all  bearing  at  being  called — 
Ruther.     O,  how  from    time   immemorial, 


has  this  choice  character  suffered  from  the 
interference  of  U,  ye  masters  ! 

Sauce — ^has  a  good  many  elements  in  him, 
and,  above  all,  a  proper  share  of  self-respect. 
He  thinks  he  has  too  much  spice  and  spirit 
to  be  considered  such  a  flat  as  this  indicates, 
— Sass. 

Saucer — complains  that  he  is  served  the 
same  sass.  Between  them  both,  unless  there 
is  something  done,  there  may  be  an  overflow 
of  sauciness  to  their  masters. 

Scarce — is  not  a  very  frequent  complain- 
ant of  any  thing,  but  he  is  now  constrained 
to  come  forward  and  pour  out  more  plenti- 
fully than  common.  He  complains  that  cer- 
tain Nippies,  both  male  and  female,  and  hosts 
of  honest  imitators,  call  him  Source,  thinking 
it  the  very  tip  of  gentility.  He  will  detain 
you  no  longer,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  for  he 
prefers  to  be  always — Scarce. 

Such — does  not  complain  of  mistaken  po- , 
liteness,  but  of  low  and  vulgar  ti'eatment 
like  this — Sich. 

Since — has  been  crying  out  against  the 
times,  from  the  period  of  his  birth  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  abominable  that  a  character  of 
such  vast  comprehension  should  be  so  belit- 
tled. He  embraces  all  antiquity  ;  goes  back 
beyond  Adam ;  yea,  as  far  back  into  the 
unbeginningness  as  you  could  think  in  a 
million  of  years,  and  unimaginably  further. 
And,  O  !  how  his  hoary  head  is  bowed  down 
with  sorrow  at  being  called  by  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people,  Sekce.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  Future  and  the  Past  will  be 
Since. 

Spectacles, — those  twin  literati,  who  are 
ever  poring  over  the  pages  of  learning, 
raise  eyes  of  supplication.  They  say  they 
can  not  look  with  due  respect  upon  certain 
elderly  people  who  pronounce  them  more 
unlettered  than  they  really  are,  as  you  may 
perceive  without  looking  with  their  interested 
eyes — Spetacles.  Venerable  friends,  pray  c 
us,  c  us,  and  give  our  due  in  the  matter  of 
letters,  and  cry.  Spectacles. 

Sit — has  been  provoked  to  stand  up  in  his 
own  behalf,  although  he  is  one  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be  idle. 
— He  declares  he  has  too  much  pride  and 
spirit  to  let  that  more  active  personage,  Set, 
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do  all  his  work  for  him.    "  Set  still,"  savs  the  I 
pedagogue  to  his  pupil,  and  parents  to  their  j 
children.      "  Set  down,  sir,"  say  a  thousand 
gentlemen,  and  some  famously  learned  ones,  ' 
to  their  visitors.    "  The  coat  sets  well."  affirms  | 
the  tailor.     Now  all  this  does  not  sit  well  on  i 
your  complainant,  and  he  sets  up  his  Ebenezer  i 
that  he  would  like  a  little  more  to  do,  espe- 1 
cially  in  the  employment  of  college-learned  i 
men,  and  also  of  the  teachers  of  the  Ameri- 
can  youth.      These  distinguished   characters 
ought  to  sit  down,  and  calculate  the  immense 
effect  of  their  example  in  matters  of  speech. 

Sat — makes  grievous  complaint  that  he  is 
called  Sot.  He  begs  all  the  world  to  know 
that  he  hath  not  redness  of  eyes,  nor  rummi- 
ness  nor  brandiness  of  breath,  nor  flam ingness 
of  nose,  that  he  should  be  degraded  by  the 
drunkard's  lowest  and  last  name — Sot.  The 
court  sat, — not  sot, — the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner,  —  not  sot  down  ;  but  "  verhum 
SAT,"  if  English  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
Latin. 

Shut. — This  is  a  person  of  considerable 
importance ;  and,  although  your  slave,  is  a 
most  exclusive  character,  as  is  said  of  the 
ultra-fashionables.  He  is,  indeed,  the  most 
decisive  and  unyielding  exclusive  in  the 
world.  He  keeps  the  outs  out,  and  the  inns 
in,  both  in  fashionable  and  political  life.  He 
is  of  most  ancient,  and  of  most  exquisite  pre. 
tensions,  for  he  kept  the  door  of  Noah's  ark 
tight  against  the  flood.  Now  this  stiff  old 
aristocrat  is  made  to  appear  exceedingly  flat, 
silly,  and  undignified,  by  being  called  by 
sundry  persons, — Shet.  "  Shet  the  door," 
says  old  Grumble,  of  a  cold,  windy  day. 
"  Shet  your  book,"  says  the  schoolmaster, 
when  he  is  about  to  hear  the  urchins  spell. 
"  Shet  up,  you  saucy  blockhead,"  cries  he,  to 
young  Insolence.  This  is  too  bad !  It  is 
abominable !  a  schoolmaster,  the  appointed 
keeper  of  orthographical  and  orthoepical 
honor,  letting  fall  the  well-bred  and  lofty- 
minded  Shut,  from  his  guardian  lips,  in  the 
sliape  of  Shet.  O  !  the  plebeian  !  Faithless 
and  unfit  pedagogue  !  !  He  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished to  Shet-land,  where  day  by  day  he 
should  battle  with  Boreas,  and  teach  ABC  to 
the  posterity  of  Triptolemus  Yellowley's  ass; 
and  where  by  night  his  bed  chamber  should 


be  \mshut  North,  his  bed  the  summit  of  a 
snow-drift,  his  sheets  nothing  but  arctic  mists, 
and  his  pillow  the  fragment  of  an  iceberg  ! ! 
Away  with  the  traitor  to  Shet-landi !  O  most 
merciful  American  masters  and  mistresses ! 
Shut  has  no  relief  or  safety  from  the  misera- 
bleness  of  SheU,  but  in  U. 

Told — is  a  round  soimding  preterit,  that 
is  real  music  in  a  singmg  school, — it  will  bear 
such  a  round-mouthed  thunder  of  voice.  He 
feels  the  dignity  of  his  vocation,  and  asks  not 
to  be  kept  out  of  use  by  such  bad  grammar 
as  this — ^Telled.  "  He  telled  me  so-and-so." 
Pshaw !  that  renowned  talker  and  servant 
of  old  Peter  Parley,  Tell,  declares  that  no 
one  has  ever  derived  existence  from  him  by 
tbe  name  of — Telled.  Pray,  masters  and 
mistresses,  don't  now  forget  what  you  have 
been — Told. 

Yes, — that  good-natured  personage,  affirms 
that  were  he  not  of  so  complying  a  disposi- 
tion, he  would  henceforth  be  no  to  every  body 
who  should  call  him  Tis.  To  this  pleasant 
hint,  ye  kindly  ones,  you  can  not  but  sav.  Yes 
—Yes  !  ! 

Finally,  Hearken  !  There  is  a  voice  from 
the  past.  It  is  the  complaint  of  departing 
Yesterday.  He  cries  aloud — Give  ear,  0, 
to-day,  and  hear,  hear,  O,  to-morrow  !  Never, 
never  more,  call  me  Yisterday. 

We  have  thus  presented  you,  sovereign 
owners,  with  the  complaints  and  groans  of  a 
considerable  number  of  our  race.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  others,  who  are  also  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  but  who  have  uncommon 
fortitude,  or  too  much  modesty  to  come  for- 
ward publicly,  and  make  known  their  trials  to 
our  whole  assembled  community.  Should 
the  abuse  of  any  such  happen  to  be  known  to 
you  at  any  time,  we  pray  that  the  same  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  them  as  to  the 
rest.  You  can  assist  us,  in  the  first  place,  by 
example.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  short  or  in 
any  other  way  mutilate  our  delicate  frames. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  avoid 
these  errors,  and  set  a  good  example  to  others. 
Then  by  precept  you  can  assist  others  in  cor- 
recting their  evil  habits,  and  thereby  save  the 
lives  of  many  of 

Your  humble  Servants, 

English  Words. 
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Ah,  this  is  freedom — those  pure  skies 

"Were  never  stained  with  village  smoke  ; 
The  fragrant  wind  that  through  them  flies, 

Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plows  nnbroke. 
Here,  with  my  rifle  and  my  steed. 

And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  plant  me,  where  the  red  deer  feed 

In  the  green  desert — and  am  free. 


For  here  the  fair  savannahs  know 

No  barriers  in  the  bloomy  grass  : 
Wherever  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow, 

Or  beam  of  heaven  may  glance,  I  pajjs 
In  pastures,  measureless  as  air. 

The  bison  is  my  noble  game : 
The  bounding  elk,  whose  antlers  tear 

The  branches,  falls  before  my  aim. 


Mine  are  the  river  fowl  that  scream 

From  the  long  line  of  waving  sedge  ; 
The  bear,  that  marks  my  weapon's  gleam, 

Hides  vainly  in  the  forest's  edge ; 
In  vain  the  she-wolf  stands  at  bay  ; 

The  brindled  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey, 

Even  in  the  act  of  springing,  dies. 

With  what  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 

Fling  their  huge  arms  across  my  way, 
Gray,  old,  and  cumbered  with  a  train 

Of  vines  as  huge  and  old  and  gray  ! 
Free  stray  the  lucid  streams,  and  find 

No  taint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades ; 
Free  spring  the  flowers  that  scent  the  wind 

Where  never  scythe  hath  swept  the  glades. 
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Alone  the  fire,  -when  frost  winds  sear 

The  heavy  herbage  from  the  ground, 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here, 

With  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound, 
And  trains  of  smoke  that  heavenward  tower, 

And  streaming  flames  that  sweep  the  plain, 
Fierce,  as  if  kindled  to  devour 

Earth  to  the  wellsprings  of  the  main. 

Here,  from  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 

Speaks  solemnly  ;  and  I  behold 
The  boundless  future  in  the  vast 

And  lonely  river,  seaward  rolled. 
"Who  feeds  the  founts  with  rain  and  dew  ? 

"Who  moves,  I  ask,  its  gliding  mass, 
And  trains  the  bordering  vines  whose  blue 

Bright  clusters  tempt  me  as  I  pass  ? 

Broad  are  these  streams — my  steed  obeys. 

Plunges,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide. 
"Wide  are  these  woods — I  tread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt,  till  day's  last  glimmer  dies 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  hight ; 
And  kind  the  voice  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night. 


A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

BY    H.    HAMLIN. 

A  LITTLE  boy  with  flaxen  hair, 

"With  light  and  laughing  eyes, 
With  a  brow  so  fair  you  might  read  there 

The  language  of  the  skies, 
One  evening  came  to  his  mother  and  sung 
This  song  of  home  with  a  merry  tongue  : 

Home,  home  !  my  own,  my  happy  home  ! 

Where  peace  and  comfort  reign. 
Where  order,  love  and  joy  abide, 

With  all  their  heavenly  train  !  • 

Like  a  vine  to  its  trellis,  my  heart  to  my  home 
Clings  fondly  and  stronger  wherever  I  roam. 

Peace,  like  a  spirit,  hovers  there 

On  soft  and  silent  wing, 
While  love  and  joy  their  cheerful  songs 

With  glowing  ardor  sing, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  light  of  my  home. 
Oh,  far  from  its  fireside  I  never  would  roam. 

There,  discord  never  strikes  a  key 

Nor  sounds  a  jarring  note. 
While  calm  and  clear,  with  holy  cheer. 

Our  anthems  upward  float, 
And  faith  waxes  strong  on  the  pinions  of  song, 
And  mingles  her  praise  with  the  glorified  throng. 

Affection  twines  her  choicest  vines 
Eound  every  object  there, 


And  every  hour,  some  fragrant  flower 

Blooms  on  the  hallowed  air, 
Mingling  its  incense,  an  offering  of  love. 
On  the  altar  of  prayer  to  our  Father  above. 

If  such  my  home,  so  fond,  so  dear. 

What  must  my  mother  be, 
Whose  order,  love  and  energy 

Make  want  and  discord  flee  ! — 
Who  brings  so  much  of  Heaven  to  earth 

And  trains  me  for  a  second  birtn*! 
I  will  never  forget  wherever  I  roam 
The  mother  I  love, — the  queen  of  my  home. 


THE  YARNISH-TEEE. 
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of  using  or  see- 
ing the  beautiM 
black  Japan  var- 
nish which  is  so 
much  admired  for 
the  elegant  gloss  which  it 
imparts,  know  whenco  it  is 
obtained,  or  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  procured,  and  the  unpleasant  ex- 
posure attending  the  operation.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  tree  which  grows  wild  both  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  cultivated  in  planta- 
tions, and  is  so  much  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment it  receives  that  a  cultivated  tree  affords 
three  times  as  much  varnish  as  a  wild  one. 
The  Chinese  call  the  tree  "  Tsi  Shoo ;"  it  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  ash,  with  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  of  a  light 
green  color  and  downy  feeling.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  more  curious  about  the 
tree  than  the  common  manner  of  propagating 
it,  which  is  neither  by  seeds  nor  suckers.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring  a  small  branch  or  twig  is 
selected,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
in  length,  and  a  ring  of  bark  cut  from  it  all 
round,  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  The 
wound  is  immediately  coated  up  with  smooth 
soft  clay,  and  a  ball  of  the  same  clay  formed 
around  it  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  then  covered  up  with  matting  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  to  pieces,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
hung  over  with  a  very  minute  hole  in  the 
under-part,  sufficient  to  permit  the  water  to 
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drop  slowly  upon  the  ball,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly moist.  In  the  course  of  six  months, 
with  this  treatment,  the  wounded  edges  of 
the  bark  shoot  forth  into  the  clay  fiber -like 
roots,  which  form  the  more  readily  as  the 
tree  is  still  supported  by  the  sap  from  the 
parent  stock.  When  the  twig  has  taken 
sufficient  root  ^p  the  mass  of  the  clay  to  sup- 
port an  independent  existence,  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  tree,  a  little  below  the  clay,  placed 
immediately  in  the  earth,  and  at  once  be- 
comes a  self-sustaining  tree. 

When  these  trees  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  they  are  capable  of  supplying  the  var- 
nish, which  is  gathered  in  the  following 
manner : — About  the  middle  of  summer  the 
laborers  proceed  to  the  plantations  of  the 
varnish-tree,  each  furnished  with  a  crooked 
knife  and  a  large  number  of  hollow  shells, 
somewhat  larger  than  oyster-shells.  With 
their  knives  they  make  numerous  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  under  each  incision  they  force  in 
the  edge  of  the  shell,  which  easily  penetrates 
the  soft  bark,  and  remains  in  the  tree.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  the  evening,  as  the 
varnish  flows  only  in  the  night.  The  next 
morning  the  workmen  re-visit  the  trees,  and 
find  each  shell  either  wholly  or  partially  filled 
with  varnish,  which  they  scrape  out  carefully 
with  their  knives,  depositing  it  in  a  vessel 
which  they  carry  with  them,  and  throw  the 
shells  into  a  basket  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
In  the  evening  the  shells  are  replaced,  and  the 
varnish  again  collected  in  the  morning.  This 
process  is  continued  throughout  the  summer, 
or  until  the  varnish  ceases  to  flow.  It  is 
computed  that  fifty  trees,  which  can  be  at- 
tended by  a  single  workman,  will  yield  a 
pound  of  varnish  every  night.  When  the 
gathering  is  over,  the  varnish  is  strained 
through  a  thin  cloth,  loosely  placed  over  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  the  little  impurity  that 
remains  is  used  in  physic.  The  natural  color 
of  the  varnish  is  white,  and  it  looks  like 
cream,  but  it  blackens  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

There  is  a  corrosive  property  in  the  var- 
nish which  operates  very  injuriously  to  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  preparation  of  it, 
if  the  utmost  care  and  precaution  are  not 


taken  to  prevent  its  distressing  effects,  A 
kind  of  tetter  appears  on  the  face,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  spreads  over  the  whole 
body ;  the  skin  becomes  red  and  painful,  the 
head  swells,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  troublesome  sores.  To 
prevent  these  effects  the  workmen  rub  their 
bodies  well  with  prepared  oil,  before  they 
proceed  to  their  work  ;  they  wash  themselves 
with  a  decoction  of  herbs  and  bark,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  by  a  course  of  medicine.  In 
addition  to  these  precautions  they  wrap  their 
heads  in  linen  vails  whenever  they  are  at  their 
work,  leaving  only  two  holes  for  the  eyes  ;  and 
also  cover  themselves  with  a  close  dress  of 
leather,  and  wear  long  gloves  reaching  above 
the  elbows.  By  these  means  they  are  ena^ 
bled  to  escape  the  disease  generated  by  the 
noxious  vapors  of  the  varnish-tree. 
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^  ROM  time  imme- 
S?  morial,  Friday  has 
~  been  frowned  up- 
-  on  as  a  day  of 
ill  omen.  And 
though  this  preju- 
dice is  less  preva- 
lent now  than  it  has  been  of 
yore,  when  superstition  had 
general  sway,  yet  there  are  many,  even  in  this 
matter  of  fact  age  of  ours,  who  would  hesitate, 
on  a  'day  so  inauspicious,  to  begin  an  under- 
taking of  momentous  import.  And  how 
many  brave  mariners  whose  hearts,  unquailed, 
could  meet  the  wildest  fury  of  their  ocean 
home,  would  blanch  to  even  bend  their  sails " 
on  Friday.  But  to  show  with  how  much 
reason  this  feeling  is  indulged,  let  us  examine 
the  following  important  facts  in  connection 
with  our  own  settlement  and  greatness  as  a 
nation,  and  we  will  see  how  great  cause  we 
Americans  have  to  dread  the  fatal  day. 

On  Friday.  August  31,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  12th,  1492,  he  first  dis- 
covered land. 
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On  Friday,  Jan,  4th,  1493,  he  sailed  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  which  if  he  had  not  reached 
in  safety,  the  happy  result  would  never  have 
been  known,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 
this  vast  continent. 

On  Friday,  March  15,  1493,  he  arrived  at 
Palas  in  safety. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  22d,  1493,  he  arrived  at 
Hispaniola  in  his  second  voyage  to  America. 

On  Friday,  June  13th,  1494,  he,  though 
unknown  to  himself^  discovered  the  continent 
of  America. 

On  Friday,  March  5th,  1496,  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  gave  to  John  Cabot  his  commis- 
sion, which  led  to  the  discovery  of  North 
America.  This  is  the  first  American  State 
paper  in  England. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  7th,  1565,  Melendez 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  settlement 
in  the  United  States  by  more  than  40  years. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  10th,  1620,  the  May 
Flower,  with  the  Pilgrims,  made  the  harbor 
of  Provincetown.  And  on  the  same  day 
they  signed  that  august  compact,  the  fore- 
runner of  our  present  glorious  Constitution. 

On  Friday,  Dec,  22d,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
made  their  final  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock, 

On  Friday,  Feb,  22d,  George  Washington, 
the  Father  of  American  Freedom,  was  born. 

On  Friday,  June  16th,  Bunker  Hill  was 
seized  and  fortified. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  7th,  1777,  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga  was  made,  which  had  such  power 
and  influence  in  inducing  France  to  declare 
for  our  cause. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  22d,  1780,  the  treason  of 
Arnold  was  laid  bare,  which  saved  us  from 
destruction. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  19th,  1781,  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
American  arms,  occurred. 

On  Friday,  July  7th,  1796,  the  motion  in 
Congress  was  made  hj  John  Adams,  seconded 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  that  the  United 
Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent. 

Thus,  by  numerous  examples  we  see  that 
however  it  may  be  with  the  other  nations, 
Americans  need  never  dread  to  begin  on  Fri- 
day any  undertaking,  however  momentous  it 
may  be.  . 


SCIENTIFIC   AMUSEMENTS. 

n.  THE  PREPARATION  OP  OXYGEN"  AND  HYDRO- 
GEN GASES PHANTASMAGORIA CHROMA- 
TROPES — MAGIC    DANCES. 


^ft  N  our  article  in  the 
March  number  we 
promised  that  the 
method  of  mak- 
ing the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen 
gases  should  be 
given,  and  therefore  before 
proceeding  to  describe  other 
interesting  recreations,  we  shall  fulfill  our 
promise. 

To  make  oxygen  gas. — Have  an  iron  vessel 
made  of  the  same  shape  as  {a  b)  in  Fig,  8; 
and  have  a  hole  at  the  top,  with  a  screw  in  it, 
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Fig,  8. 

so  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  (c  b),  which  termi- 
nates in  another  screw,  may  be  fitted  tightly 
to  it,  -  The  pipe  (c  b)  is  generally  formed  of 
a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  and  to  the  end  (c)  is  at- 
tached a  piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber 
tubing  of  the  required  length,  the  other  end 
of  the  tubing  being  fastened  to  the  nozzle  (cf) 
of  the  stop-cock  (e),  which  is  attached  to  the 
caoutchouc  gas-bag  which  is  between  the 
press-boards,  maked  O  X  Y  in  Fig,  7,  page 
22.  As  all  the  apparatus  for  making  the 
oxygen  is  now  complete,  we  will  commence 
by  making  a  good  large  fire  in  the  grate  of 
the  lecture-room,  or  any  other  room,  and 
while  it  is  burning  up,  we  will  unscrew  the 
bent  pipe  (c  b)  from  the  retort,  and  pour  an 
ounce  of  the  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash 
through  the  hole  where  the  tube  was  fixed. 
The  tube  must  now  be  screwed  again,  and  if 
it  does  not  fit  very  tight,  the  outside  of  the 
joint  as  well  as  of  the  screw  should  be 
smeared  with  a  little  white  lead.  A  hole  must 
now  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  fire,  so  that 
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.  the  retort  may  be  well  covered ;  and  as  the 
form  of  this  retort  is  the  best  for  generating 
the  gas  quickly,  be  sure  to  have  the  press- 
boards  off  the  caoutchouc-bag,  the  stop-cock 
turned  to  admit  the  gas  into  the  bag,  the  vul- 
canized India-rubber  tube  attached  to  {d)  and 
ready  to  attach  to  (c) ;  when  the  gas  begins 
to  issue  from  the  end  of  the  bent  tube,  do  not 
immediately  attach  the  elastic  tubing,  but 
allow  the  first  portions  of  the  gas  to  escape, 
because  it  is  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air 
contained  in  the  retort  and  tube.  Make 
haste  now  and  attach  the  tubing  to  (c),  as  the 
pure  oxygen  is  being  rapidly  given  off  from 
the  chlorate  of  potash.  You  were  just  in 
time;  see  how  the  gas-bag  is  filling,  but  it 
will  not  be  quite  full,  because  it  holds  two 
gallons — and  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash 
only  gives  oflT  543  cubic  inches  of  pure  oxygen 
gas,  which  is  more  than  1-^  gallons.  This  is 
an  important  fact  to  remember,  because  you 
may  always  calculate  the  quantity  of  salt  re- 
quired when  you  know  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  the  gas-bag  holds.  All  the  gas  has  now 
passed  over,  and  you  must  turn  the  stop-cock 
(e)  to  prevent  its  escape  from  the  caoutchouc- 
bag  (/),  and  remove  the  tubing  from  the  gas- 
pipe  attached  to  the  retort. 

There  is  another  method  of  collecting  and 
storing  lai'ge  quantities  of  gases,  which  is 
generally  employed  by  the  chemist,  and 
which  is  also  very  handy  for  lecturing, — we 
mean  Pepys'  gas-holder,  a  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  figure.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  or  tinned  iron,  and  may  be  of  any 
size  from  four  to  forty  gallons,  or  more.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  {g)  with  a  shallow  pan 


of  the  same  metal,  supported  above  it  by 
several  props,  two  of  which  are  tubes  with 


stop-cocks  (a  h).  Near  the  bottom  is  a  large 
orifice  (o),  for  receiving  the  gas.  To  use  this 
instrument,  it  is  first  filled  with  water  by 
closing  the  lower  orifice  (o)  with  a  large  cork, 
and  opening  all  the  upper  ones  (ab  s).  Wa- 
ter is  then  poured  into  the  shallow  pan  [p) 
until  it 'runs  out  at  s,  which  is  then  closed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  air  escapes  through 
b;  when  it  is  full,  the  cocks  [a  b)  are  shut; 
and  the  lower  orifice  being  then  opened,  the 
water,  sustained  by  the  "pressure  of  the  air, 
can  not  escape  except  as  it  is  driven  out  by 
the  entrance  of  the  gas  at  (o),  from  which  the 
water  escapes  as  fast  as  the  gas  enters. 
When  used,  the  gas-holder  must  stand  over  a 
tub,  to  catch  the  water  which  is  driven  out  at 
(o).  The  gas  is  obtained  for  use  by  drawing 
it  off"  from  the  orifice  (s),  to  which  the  vul- 
canized India-rubber  [h,  Fig.  7)  is  attached, 
that  is  connected  with  the  chamber  of  the 
blowpipe  in  the  dissolving  view  apparatus. 
In  order  to  draw  off"  the  gas  from  the  cylin- 
der the  cock  (a)  must  be  open  and  the  pan 
[p)  full  of  v/ater  ;  the  tube  to  which  the  cock 
is  attached  goes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gas-holder,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  pan  forces  out  the  gas  through  the  ori- 
fice (s). 

To  make  hydrogen  gas. — Procure  a  large 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  fit  a  cork  to  it,  then 
with  a  hot  iron  bore  two  holes  in  the  cork, 
one  to  receive  the  tube-funnel  through  which 
the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol 
(one  part  of  acid  to  five  parts  of  water)  is 
poured  into  the  bottle,  and  the  other  to  re- 
ceive the  bent  tube  which  delivers  the  gas  as 
it  is  generated.  Place  some  granulated  zinc 
or  zinc  cuttings  in  the  bottle,  pour  the  diluted 
acid  through  the  tube-funnel,  and  you  will 
soon  see  an  effervescence  take  place  and  the 
hydrogen  gas  escape  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bent  tube ;  while  the  first  portions  of  the  gas 
are  escaping,  we  Avill  prepare  the  caoutchouc- 
bag  marked  H  Y  D,  Fig.  7,  by  removing  the 
upper  press-boards  and  weights,  turning  the 
stop-cock  and  attaching  the  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  tubing.  As  the  gas  that  is  now 
issuing  from  the  tube  is  not  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air  we  may  safely/  colkct  it  in  the 
gas-bag ;  but  had  we  done  so  at  first,  an  ex- 
plosion would  have  taken  place  as  soon  as  a 
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light  was  applied  to  the  impure  gas.  You 
see  that  the  gas-bag  is  filling  rapidly,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  full  we  must  proceed  as  we  did 
after  the  oxygen  was  procured. 

This  gas  may  be  stored  in  Pepys'  gas- 
holder, the  same  as  oxygen. 

The  Phantasmagoria  is  exhibited  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  magic  lantern,  but  a  pre- 
pared screen  is  placed  between  the  spectators 
and  the  exhibitor,  and  instead  of  a  round 
circle  of  light  being  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
only  the  figures  are  observed.  The  peculiar 
effect  is  obtained  by  painting  a  figure  upon  a 
slide  and  filling  in  the  surrounding  parts  with 
black  paint,  and  also  by  having  the  lantern 
mounted  upon  a  framework  or  table  furnished 
with  wheels,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able 
to  make  the  figures  appear  to  advance  and 
become  large,  or  recede  and'  diminish  by  al- 
tering the  position  of  the  table  or  framework, 
and  the  focus. 

The  phantasmagoria  screen  is  generally 
made  of  thin  muslin,  which  has  been  coated 
with  virgin  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine,  but 
sometimes  it  is  only  coated  with  thin  spirit 
varnish.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  rolled 
up  without  injury,  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
requires  to  be  kept  stretched  upon  a  frame, 
and  is  very  liable  to  crack. 

Chromatropes  form  a  most  pleasing  ex- 
hibition for  any  season  of  the  year. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  13. 


To  paint  the  chromatropes,  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  you  were  doing  magic 
lantern  slides,  only  each  chromatrope  requires 


to  have  two  circular  pieces  of  glass  fitted  in  a 
frame  and  painted  with  some  device  such  as 
Figs.  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  Any  design  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  will  answer 
as  well. 

As  a  guide  to  the  general  coloruig  required 
we  think  it  advisable  to  describe  Figs.  10  to 
13  inclusive.  Fig.  10  is  painted  with  alter- 
nate crimson  and  bright  yellow  spirals ;  Fig. 
11,  alternate  blue  and  red  sections;  Fig.  12, 
is  painted  with  red  spiral  lines  for  the  inner 
circle,  and  alternate  yellow  and  blue  for  the 
outer  circle ;  and  Fig.  13  has  alternate  yellow 
and  red  spirals  for  the  inner  circle,  and  the 
top  row  of  homboids  are  crimson  and  the  lower 
row  cobalt  blue.  All  these  form  very  pleas- 
ing designs  when  nicely  executed. 


Fig.  14. 

To  make  a  chromatrope  slide. — Have  a 
piece  of  wood  constructed  the  same  as  Fig. 
14,  the  grooves  between  the  pieces  of  wood 
being  for  the  string  or  catgut  which  is  attached 
to  the  wheels  at  either  end,  to  work  in.  The 
large  wheels  must  contain  the  chromatrope 
designs,  each  being  alike  but  reversed,  so  that 
when  they  are  moved  in  contrary  directions 
by  means  of  the  simple  mechanical  contri- 
vance about  to  be  described,  the  designs  ex- 
hibited upon  the  screen  are  both  surprising 
and  beautiful.  Each  wheel  has  a  groove  at 
its  edge  in  which  a  piece  of  catgut  runs  freely 
and  passes  along  the  grooves  in  the  slides,  the 
string  attached  to  the  upper  wheel  passing 
along  as  far  as  the  upper  groove  in  the  wheel, 
and  the  string  belonging  to  the  under  wheel 
passes  along  the  outer  grooves  to  the  under 
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groove  in  the  lesser  wheel,  which  is  screwed 
tight  in  its  place  by  a  nut  underneath,  so  that 
when  the  large  wheels  are  required  to  be 
changed,  the  nut  is  unscrewed  and  the  wheel 
pushed  towards  the  larger  one,  in  order  to 
slacken  the  strings ;  this  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  pinion  slide  along  a  notch  in  the 
frame,  thus : 


Now  when  the  handle  of  the  lesser  wheel 
(Fig.  14)  is  turned,  the  two  large  wheels 
revolve  in  contrary  directions  and  cause  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  upon  the  screen. 

The  chromatropes  are  exhibited  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  magic  lantern  slide; 
in  fact  this  kind  of  slide  takes  its  place,  and 
may  be  dissolved  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  directed  at  page  20. 

Magic  Dances. — ^This  is  a  most  amusing 
recreation,  and  has  astonished  people  almost 
as  much  as  the  phantasmagoria.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  the  shadow  of  an 
object  becomes  multiplied  as  we  multiply  the 
number  of  lights.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
is  very  simple : 

Make  a  screen  of  tissue-paper  very  neatly 
gummed  at  the  edges,  or  use  a  phantasmagoria 
screen;  but,  in  either  case,  the  medium  or 
screen  must  be  large  enough  to  reach  across 
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or  thick  brown  paper,  or  grocer's  thick  blue 
paper  pasted  upon  an  old  sheet, — fasten  the 
battens  a,  6,  c,  c?,  e,f,  between  the  door-posts, 
each  batten  being  about  \\  inch  in  width : 
then  cut  out  five  or  more  holes  {p  o  oo  o)  in 
the  magic  curtain,  immediately  under  the 
battens,  as  in  Fig.  15.  Each  of  these  holes  is 
to  be  provided  with  a  flap  of  millboard,  which 
is  attached  to  the  magic  curtain  by  a  hinge 
below,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where  the  upper 


the  room,  and  the  edges  should  be  concealed 
by  a  curtain,  or  something  else,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  spectators  peeping  behind  it ;  about 
two  feet  behind  the  medium  construct  the 
magic  curtain,  which  should  be  fixed  in  the 
open  space  of  a  doorway,  as  shown  in  the 
following  figure. 

To  the  slides  of  the  doorway  ABC  and  the 
floor  D,  fix  the  magic  curtain — which  should 
be  made  of  canvas  painted  black  on  both  sides, 


Fig.  16. 

hole  (o)  is  seen  closed,  the  middle  hole  has 
the  flap  (p)  partially  lowered,  and  the  lower 
hole  has  the  flap  hanging  quite  down,  the  same 
as  when  the  figures  are  being  exhibited.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  these  flaps  about  two  inches 
wider  than  the  holes,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  behind,  and  when  the  holes,  which  vary 
in  size,  according  to  the  room,  are  closed,  the 
flaps  are  fastened  up  by  a  button  of  this  shape : 


fastened  to  the  button  above,  the  button  being 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  not  in  the  center. 
The  next  things  you  have  to  prepare  are  the 
magic  lights,  and  the  sticks  to  hold  them. 

To  make  the  magic  lights^  procure  two 
coiled  wax  tapers,  untwist  them,  and  cut  each 
taper  into  six  equal  parts ;  place  a  piece  of 
cotton  wick  in  the  center  of  the  six  pieces  of 
taper,  and  twi^t  them  well  together  so  as  to 
make  them  firm.  Cut  the  seven-wick  taper 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  long^  trim  the 
wicks  and  moisten  them  with  turpentine. 

To  prepare  the  sticks,  get  a  piece-  of  pine 
batten,  an  inch  wide,  cut  it  intO'  pieces  three 
feet  long,  and  nail  these  to  a  handle.  To  each 
arm  of  these  sticks  fasten  a  piece  of  tin  coiled 
round  to  receive  the  candles,  or  drive  nails 
through  the  ends  and  stick  the  tapers  upon 
them. 


LET  US  WORK. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  make  the  figures ; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  exhibit. 

The  magic  figures  may  represent  monkeys 
or  dogs,  dancing  round  a  man  playing  the 
violin ;  witches  dancing  round  their  caldron, 
which  is  boiling  over  a  fire  in  the  center; 
fairies,  or  anything  that  fancy  may  suggest. 
Each  figure  is  painted  upon  glass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  magic  lantern  slide,  then  framed 
and  hung  up  to  a  nail  placed  in  the  button,  in 
the  center  of  each  hole ;  therefore,  if  we  have 
five  holes  in  the  magic  curtain,  we  shall  want 
four  dogs  or  monkeys  and  one  man  playing 
the  violin,  four  witches  and  one  caldron,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  magic  figures  are  merely  cut 
out  of  cardboard  and  fastened  in  the  holes  of 
the  magic  curtain  by  means  of  pins,  but  in  any 
case  the  caldron  or  inan  must  occupy  the 
center  holes  and  the  other  figures  be  arranged 
behind  the  remaining  holes.  Of  course  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  apertures  in  the 
magic  curtain  will  require  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  figures,  and  vice  versa. 

To  exhibit  the  dances  procure  some  person 
to  assist  you,  and  arrange  certain  signals 
before  commencing :  for  example,  when  you 
point  with  your  finger  to  the  left,  he  must 
move  in  that  direction ;  if  you  point  to  the 
curtain,  the  lights  must  be  advanced ;  if  over 
your  shoulder,  he  must  recede,  and  so  on. 
At  a  given  signal,  let  all  the  lights  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  room  where  the  spectators 
are  assembled.  Light  four  tapers,  not  mount- 
ed upon  sticks,  and  hold  them  all  together  in 
your  hand  ;  and  then  lower  the  center  flap  of 
the  curtain ;  and  immediately  this  is  done,  a 
boiling  caldron  will  be  seen  upon  the  trans- 
parent screen ;  lower  another  flap,  and  then 
a  witch  will  appear  suddenly.  Now  give 
your  assistants  two  of  the  wax  tapers,  and 
there  will  be  two  witches  and  two  caldrons; 
then  take  a  candle  in  each  hand,  and  direct 
your  assistants  to  do  the  same,  and  there  will 
be  four  witches  and  four  caldrons ;  move  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  the  figures  will  move ; 
raise  and  depress  the  lights,  advance  and 
recede ;  then  reverse  your  operations,  and 
there  will  only  be  one  caldron  and  one  witch. 
Now  get  one  of  the  sticks  with  three  candles, 
and  light  them  successively.  As  you  do  this 
the  witches  will  reappear ;  give  your  assistant 
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two  tapers  together,  and  as  there  will  be  five 
lights  burning,  there  will  be  five  witches  and 
five  caldrons ;  advance,  and  lower  another 
flap,  and  then  another,  until  they  are  all  open  ; 
then  blow  out  your  lights  one  by  one  until 
only  one  remains ;  and  let  your  assistant  then 
close  up  all  the  flaps  one  after  the  other,  the 
caldron  being  the  last.  Let  the  lights  in  the 
room  where  the  spectators  are  be  replaced, 
and  you  can  then  change  the  figures  for  some 
monkeys.  Proceed  the  same  as  with  the 
witches,  and  you  will  astonish  the  people  with 
the  sudden  change  and  the  grotesque  move- 
ments of  the  animals,  particularly  when  you 
have  five  figures  of  them  shown  upon  the 
screen,  as  in  the  following  figure : 


Fig.  IT. 

When  you  have  produced  this  effect,  turn 
yourself  round,  but  not  too  suddenly,  and  the 
monkeys  will  trot  round  ;  then  move  the  light 
about,  and  turn  round  suddenly.  Now  light 
another  stick  holding  six  lights,  and  be  sure  to 
extinguish  the  lights  you  have,  as  the  others 
are  ignited.  Proceed  as  before,  and  thus  by 
replacing  the  figures  with  others,  and  varying 
your  movements,  much  amusement  may  be 
afforded  during  the  evening. 


LET  US  WORK. 

Let  us  work  while  it  is  day, 

Of  our  duty  never  tiring, 
Following  the  rightful  way, 

And  to  heaven  alone  aspiring. 

Soon  this  fleeting  life  shall  cease, 
Swiftly  in  its  current  flowing  ; 

May  our  days  be  crowned  with  peace, 
Like  a  cloudlet  brighter  growing. 

Let  us  work  while  it  is  day, 

Of  our  duty  never  tiring, 
Following  the  rightful  way, 

To  a  heavenly  rest  aspiring. 


PRASCOVIA  LOPOULOFF. 
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PRASCOVIA  LOPOULOFF;    OR,    THE   EXILES   OF   SIBERIA. 

A    TRUE    STORY    FROM    RUSSIAN    HISTORY. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Paul 
the  First,  Emperor  of  Eussia,  there  dwelt 
at  Ischim,  a  miserable  hamlet  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  a  poor  family  of  exiles, 
composed  of  three  persons,  John  LopoulofF, 
formerly  a  Hungarian  captain  in  the  Russian 
service,  Anne  his  wife,  and  Prascovia  their 
daughter,  who  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  born  an  exile;  for  she  was  scarcely  a 
year  old  when  her  father  was  sentenced  to 
end  his  days  in  Siberia.  Brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  colony  of  exiles,  Prascovia  had  no 
idea  of  any  better  condition,  and  found  Jier- 
self  sufficiently  happy  in  the  Jove  of  her 
parents  and  the  friendship  of  her  neighbors. 
Durino-  the  winter  season,  the  child  amused 
herself  by  going  from  cabin  to  cabin  to  con- 
struct little  chapels,  which  she  consecrated  by 
her  prayers — for  above  all  things  Prascovia 
was  pious;  then  when  the  fine  weather  re- 


turned to  gladden  those  dreary  regions,  she 
ran  through  the  forests  of  pine,  of  birch,  and 
of  poplars,  gathering  here  and  there  the 
spring  gentian,  the  valerian  of  Siberia,  and 
the  wild  everlasting,  which  unfold  their  lovely 
blossoms  to  the  very  limits  of  the  snows. 

John  LopoulofF  lived  on  the  small  allow- 
ance of  ten  copecks  a  day,  the  sum  granted 
to  thpse  exiles  who  were  not  condemned  to 
labor  on  the  public  works.  But  as  Prascovia 
grew  older,  this  sum  became  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  family.  The  child, 
perceiving  the  straitened  circumstances  of  her 
parents,  determined  to  be  no  longer  a  burden 
to  them.  She  sought  employment  from  all 
who  were  able  to  give  it  to  her,  and  began  to 
assist  the  washerwomen  and  the  reapers,  who 
paid  her  for  her  day's  work  in  eggs,  fruit,  or 
vegetables,  which  the  young  Siberian  joyfully 
carried  home  in  the  evening  to  her  parents, 
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happy  and   proud    of  her   youthful    energy. 

If  John  Lopouloff,  her  father,  showed  him- 
self grateful  for  her  exertions,  he  did  not  the 
less  cherish  the  remembrance  of  a  happier 
existence,  and  this  remembrance  was  death  to 
him.  Often  when  alone  did  the  rough  old 
veteran  of  Paul  I.  weep  like  a  child,  and 
strike  his  breast,  praying  to  God  for  his  recall 
or  his  death.  His  wife  well  understood  his 
grief,  but  Prascovia  could  form  no  idea  of  its 
cause.  In  vain  they  spoke  to  her  of  the  mag- 
nificent cities  of  Russia — of  warm  and  com- 
fortable houses — of  the  bustle  and  festivities 
of  the  world.  She  felt  so  happy,  that  is  to 
say,  so  much  beloved,  in  her  village  of  Ischim, 
that  she  could  not  believe  greater  happiness 
could  exist  elsewhere.  One  day,  however, 
through  the  crevices  of  a  partition,  she  beheld 
her  father  weeping,  and  from  that  moment 
she  began  to  understand  that  exile  was  a  mis- 
fortune. 

From  that  moment,  we  repeat,  Prascovia 
had  but  one  thought,  that  of  restoring  her 
father  to  that  world  which  he  so  much  re- 
gretted. But  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  Emperor 
alone  had  the  power  of  revoking  the  sentence 
of  exile  which  weighed  upon  her  father  like  a 
chain ;  and  it  was  not  enough  that  she  should 
have  sufficient  resolution  to  venture  upon  the 
journey :  she  must  first  of  all  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents,  and  the  child  dared  not 
allude  to  her  project.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, after  her  day's  work,  as  she  was  return- 
ing from  a  place  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  offer  up  her  prayers  before  entering  the 
house,  she  felt  more  than  ever  strengthened 
in  her  design,  and  resolved  to  open  her  mind 
to  her  mother  at  least,  in  order  to  obtain  her 
support  in  conquering  the  anticipated  opposi- 
tion of  her  father.  She  entered.  John 
LopouloiF  held  his  Bible  open,  and  read 
aloud  this  passage :  "  Now  an  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto 
her,  What  dost  thou  here?  Arise,  Fear 
not." 

Prascovia,  taking  advantage  of  these  words 
of  the  sacred  volume,  which  seemed  to  be 
especially  addressed  to  her,  at  once  avowed 
the  design  she  had  conceived.  '  At  first  they 
only  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  as  she  dwelt 


upon  it  with  the  warmth  of  eloquence  which 
a  noble  determination  inspires,  her  parents, 
seeing  in  it  nothing  beyond  the  foolish  confi- 
dence of  a  child  of  fourteen,  sternly  forbade 
her  to  think  of  a  project  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out. 

"  I  consent,"  replied  Prascovia,  "  but  it  is 
only  on  condition  jhat  my  father  will  cease  to 
weep :  at  the  faintest  sigh,  or  smallest  tear,  I 
will  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  if 
that  says  to  me,  'Go !' — go  I  will." 

John  Lopouloff  and  his  wife  had  done  vio- 
lence to  their  feelings,  in  replying  harshly  to 
Prascovia;  when  she  had  ceased  speaking, 
therefore,  they  pressed  her  in  their  arms  with 
tears  and  blessings,  and  her  father  resolved 
that  for  the  future  he  would  act  with  more 
fortitude.  This  promise,  however,  he  was  un- 
able to  keep.  His  mind  constantly  reverting 
to  happier  times,  he  again  wept,  believing 
that  no  one  beheld  his  tears.  Prascovia, 
however,  beheld  them ;  she  said  nothing,  but 
this  time  her  resolution  was  irrevocably 
fixed.  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ischim 
were  permitted  even  to  leave  the  village 
without  a  passport  from  the  military  chief  of 
the  government  of  Tobolsk  :  Prascovia  could 
not  write ;  she  therefore  entreated  one  of  her 
neighbors  to  draw  out  her  request,  and  above 
all  things  not  to  mention  anything  of  it  to  her 
parents.  Ischim  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Tobolsk,  and  more  than  a  month 
elapsed  before  she  received  the  Governor's 
reply.  Every  day  did  the  impatient  child 
repair  to  the  post  station  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  courier  ;  but  no  courier  came,  or  if 
one  chanced  to  pass  through  the  village  he 
had  no  letters  for  her.  At  last,  however,  the 
passport  arrived.  With  what  joy  did  the 
poor  girl  welcome  it !  How  she  pressed  it 
to  her  heart  and  lips !  With  what  eager  haste 
did  she  bend  her  steps  towards  the  hut  in 
which  her  parents  dwelt !  How  she  hesitated 
when  she  approached  it !  for  she  expected 
their  displeasure,  and  although  she  was  sub- 
missive and  respectful,  neither  threats  nor 
prayers  could  any  longer  detain  her,  now 
that  she  held  in  her  hand  the  precious  paper, 
which  opened  to  her  the  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  was  not  opposed  by  threats.  She 
was  not  even  entreated  to  remain,  so  deeply 
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were  they  moved  with  admiration  of  her 
firmness.  Her  parents  gave  her  their  bless- 
ing and  all  the  money  they  possessed,  which 
was  one  rouble,  that  is  to  say,  about  half-a- 
crown ;  and  as  this  was  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, one  of  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin,  the  young 
Siberian  implored  them  not  to  defer  her  de- 
parture until  the  following  day ;  it  was  also 
her  own  birth-day ;  she  had  just  reached  her 
fifteenth  year. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  that  pain- 
fiil  separation — the  religious  silence  of  the 
moment  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
Prascovia  from  the  hut  under  whose  shelter 
she  had  grown  up.  Between  her  who  thus 
went  to  fulfill  a  holy  mission  of  filial  love  and 
those  whom  she  left  behind,  the  separation 
might  be  eternal ;  none  of  them,  therefore, 
had  any  consolation  to  offer  to  the  others,  or 
was  even  able  to  utter  a  farewell.  Without 
a  word,  and  without  a  tear,  they  pressed  each 
other's  hands  ;  the  father  and  mother  went  no 
farther  than  the  door,  and  the  child  hurried 
away  without  once  turning  back. 

As  if  it  had  been  necessary,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  sublimity  of  her  undertaking, 
that  she  should  receive  the  baptism  of  humil- 
iation, Prascovia  left  the  village  amidst  the 
hootings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
people  of  gross  minds,  who  were  hardened  in 
misfortune,  and  who  beheld  in  the  project  of 
the  noble  girl  nothing  but  an  act  of  stupid 
vanity,  which  was  impelling  her  to  attempt  an 
object  utterly  unattainable.  She  pursued  her 
way,  however,  but  not  alone,  for  two  exiles, 
neighbors  of  John  Lopouloff,  who  better  un- 
derstood the  lofty  sentiments  which  supported 
the  young  heroine,  accompanied  her  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  township.  Here,  these 
kind-hearted  men  commended  her  to  God,  and 
gave  her  the  fruit  of  their  savings — the  one, 
twenty  copecks,  the  other,  thirty ;  in  return, 
Prascovia  promised  to  include  them  in  the 
petition  for  pardon  which  she  was  going  to 
present  to  the  Emperor,  and  commissioned 
them  to  bear  a  kiss  to  her  parents. 

At  the  close  of  her  first  day's  journey,  she 
met  with  a  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  some 
worthy  peasants.  When  day  returned  she 
again  set  out,  but  she  lost  her  way,  and  after 
walking  for  several  hours,  found  herself  be- 


fore the  door  of  the  hut  in  which  she  had  so 
generously  received  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
Notwithstanding  this  unpropitious  commence- 
ment, she  was  not  discouraged ;  her  host, 
perceiving  her  pass  by,  advised  her  to  return 
to  Ischim.  Prascovia  replied  by  asking  him 
the  most  direct  route  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the 
peasant  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  the  way,  and  the  poor  child  again 
resumed  her  march. 

She  had  many  trials  to  endure  during  this 
long  journey :  sometimes  coldly  received  by 
those  from  whom  she  solicited  a  shelter, 
sometimes  altogether  repulsed  as  an  impos- 
tor, she  suffered  all  the  humiliations,  met  with 
all  the  obstacles,  endured  all  the  privations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to 
a  poor  and  feeble  traveler  of  fifteen,  travers- 
ing, without  a  guide,  the  dreary  deserts  of 
Siberia.  One  night  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  a 
fig-tree,  which,  however,  protected  her  neither 
from  the  cold  nor  the  rain.  As  the  day  began 
to  dawn,  she  dragged  herself  upon  the  high 
road,  but,  unable  to  proceed  further,  remained 
there  covered  with  mud  and  half  dead  with 
cold.  Her  last  moment  was  approachuag, 
when  a  peasant,  passing  by  with  his  cart,  took 
compassion  on  her  and  carried  her  as  far  as 
the  next  village. 

Prascovia  went  from  door  to  door  implor- 
ing hospitality,  but  she  was  in  so  miserable  a 
condition  that  no  one  would  receive  her,  and 
some  even  treated  her  as  a  thief.  Always 
trusting  in  God,  and,  moreover,  sustained  by 
a  sacred  hope,  she  went  to  kneel  beneath  the 
porch  of  a  church,  the  door  of  which  was 
closed.  While  there,  the  Starost  (who  filled 
the  office  of  mayor  of  the  village)  approached 
to  interrogate  the  stranger :  she  told  him 
where  she  had  come  from,  and  whither  she 
was  going ;  she  showed  him  her  passport,  and 
immediately,  those  who  had  insulted  her, 
touched  by  the  grandeur  of  her  project,  bore 
her,  as  if  in  triumph,  to  one  of  those  houses 
from  which  but  a  few  moments  before  she 
had  been  so  cruelly  repulsed.  Here  she 
rested  for  several  days,  and  they  gave  her 
some  boots,  for  she  had  lost  one  shoe  in  the 
mud  of  the  road.  She  then  resumed  her 
journey,  but  by  short  stages,  and  frequent 
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stoppages,  for  the  weather  was  becommg  bad, 
and  the  roads  less  practicable. 

In.'  each  of  the  villages  in  which  she  was 
obliged  to  stop,  our  traveler  repaid  the  hospi- 
tality she  received  bj''  washing  the  linen  of  her 
hosts,  and  mending  their  clothes.  Providence 
almost  always  led  her  to  the  houses  of  bene- 
volent people ;  but  one  night,  Avhile  sleeping 
on  the  great  stove,  on  which  the  Russian 
peasants  make  their  bed,  she  was  awakened 
by  her  hosts,  who,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
pine  branch  which  served  them  for  a  torch, 
shook  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  saying,  "  You 
must  show  us  all  your  money."  Prascovia 
possessed  only  eighty  copecks. 

"  It  is  false,"  said  the  peasant,  "  you  can  not 
go  with  eighty  copecks  from  Tobolsk  to  St. 
Petersburg ;"  and  they  began  to  search  her, 
but  finding  nothing  more,  the  peasant  and  his 
wife  took  possession  of  the  money  and  left 
her  unmolested  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  poor  child  could  sleep  no  more  ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  when  she  was  hoping 
to  escape  unperceived  from  this  horrible 
house,  she  was  stopped  by  the  peasant  just  as 
she  was  crossing  the  threshold.  "  Here," 
said  he,  returning  her  leathern  purse,  "  there 
are  indeed  but  eighty  copecks ;  farewell, 
child,  keep  up  your  courage."  When  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  hut,  Prascovia  stopped 
to  count  her  little  fortune,  and  she  found  her- 
self in  possession  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
copecks. 

For  several  days  she  was  able  to  continue 
her  journey  on  foot ;  but  the  great  frosts 
having  set  in,  and  the  snow  falling  unremit- 
tingly, she  soon  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed further :  she  was  only  a  few  versts  from 
a  large  city,  Ekatherinembourg ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  her  efforts  to  reach  it,  she 
was  at  last  obliged  to' wait  upon  the  high  road 
until  a  sledge  should  pass  by,  in  the  hope 
that  the  driver  would  take  pity  on  her  and 
carry  her  to  the  town.  She  remained  in  this 
condition  the  whole  night,  beating  the  snow 
with  her  feet  in  order  to  preserve  herself  from 
numbness,  of  which  she  was  aT:iuch  afraid,  as 
she  was  well  aware  that  death  might  be  its 
result.  The  day  at  length  dawned,  and  at  a 
great  distance  Prascovia  perceived  with  joy  a 
train  of  sledges  bearing  provisions  to  Ekathe- 


rinembourg,   for    the    Christmas    festivities. 

At  the  sight  of  a  poor  girl,  purple  with 
cold,  and  whose  tears  were  frozen  on  her 
cheeks,  the  conductors  of  the  convoy  hastened 
to  wrap  her  in  their  pelisses,  and  place  her  in 
one  of  their  sledges ;  in  this  manner  she 
reached  the  long-wished-for  city,  in  which  she 
hoped  to  find  the  shelter  she  so  much  needed ; 
but  whilst  saying  to  the  landlady  of  the  inn, 
"Madame,  you  need  not  fear  to  receive  me. 
for  I  can  pay  for  my  accommodation,"  Pras- 
covia perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  leathern 
purse  in  the  snow. 

The  hostess  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  new  misfortune,  for  the  poor 
girl  had  so  ingenuously  related  the  events  of 
her  journey,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve in  her  sincerity.  She  was,  therefore, 
received  into  the  kharstma,  or  inn  of  the 
country,  with  as  much  eagerness  and  benevo- 
lence as  if  she  had  been  able,  as  she  said  on 
entering,  to  pay  for  her  accommodation. 
Prascovia  was  anxious  to  continue  her  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  conductors  of 
the  sledges,  who  were  going  further,  willingly 
offered  her  a  seat  in  their  sledges.  Knowing, 
now,  who  their  little  protege  was,  they  com- 
bined together  to  purchase  her  a  good  sheep- 
skin pelisse  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  cold,  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  part,  at  any  price,  with  their  furs. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  drivers,  "  we  will 
each  of  us  lend  her  our  pelisse  in  turn,  and  in 
this  way  the  poor  child  will  not  feel  the  cold ;" 
and  this  generous  project  was  scrupulously 
carried  into  effect  during  the  whole  of  the 
long  distance  they  traveled  with  the  young 
Siberian. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  their  joui-ney, 
they  set  her  down  in  front  of  a  village  church. 
Prascovia  hastened  to  offer  up  her  prayers, 
and  to  thank  God  for  the  unexpected  assist- 
ance afforded  her  by  these  worthy  people. 
Whilst  in  the  church,  her  costume,  and  the 
poverty  of  her  dress,  attracted  the  benevolent 
attention  of  a  lady  named  Madame  Milin, 
who  happened  to  be  there.  She  approached 
and  interrogated  the  child,  and  very  soon  the 
young  traveler  obtained  a  protectress,  who 
felt  as  much  affection  for  her  as  if  their  friend- 
ship had  been  of  long  standing. 
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Madame  Milin  took  her  to  her  house,  and 
would  not  permit  her  to  depart  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  fine  weather.  She  taught  her  to 
read  and  write,  and  when  the  season  became 
more  favorable  she  paid  her  passage  in  a  boat 
which  was  to  carry  her  to  Nijeni,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  a  little  trunk  well  filled, 
money  for  the  remainder  of  her  journey,  and 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  noble  lady 
at  Moscow.  The  religious  sentiments  of  her 
protectress  had  only  increased  the  natural 
piety  of  Prascovia.  While  ignorant,  her  be- 
lief in  God  was  but  the  instinct  of  an  ele- 
vated soul  which  clings  to  the  most  sublime 
of  hopes ;  but  since  she  had  been  instructed 
by  Madame  Milin  her  piety  had  become  en- 
lightened, and  she  had  laid  aside  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  her  childhood,  henceforward 
to  raise  her  thoughts  only  to  the  great  and 
simply  truths  of  religion. 

In  this  voyage,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  Prascovia  ran  great  risk  of  losing  her 
life  ;  an  awkward  boatman  was  very  near  up- 
setting the  boat,  and  Prascovia  fell  ii^o  the 
water.  Saved,  but  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, from  this  danger,  the  young  girl,  re- 
strained by  feelings  of  modesty,  would  not 
consent  to  change  her  clothes  in  the  presence 
of  her  traveling  companions,  although  they 
were  saturated  with  wet.  On  her  arrival  at 
Nijeni  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold  ;  the 
nuns  of  the  convent  in  which,  according  to 
Madame  Milin's  direction,  she  had  sought 
hospitality,  would  not  allow  her  to  depart 
until  her  health  was  completely  re-established, 
and  she  remained  there  so  long,  that  the  win- 
ter still  found  her  at  the  convent ;  and  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  continue  her  journey 
until  the  roads  became  practicable  for  sledges. 
Wherever  Prascovia  stopped,  her  artless 
grace,  her  extreme  beauty,  and,  above  all,  her 
modest  virtues,  gained  her  friends;  thus, 
when  the  time  arrived  for  her  to  leave  the 
convent,  the  abbess,  who  loved  her  as  a 
daughter,  was  desirous  of  retaining  her  with 
her.  Prascovia  contented  herself  with  pro- 
mising that  if  she  were  permitted  to  accom- 
plish her  holy  mission,  she  would  choose  the 
convent  of  Ijeni  as  her  last  retreat;  but  when 
they  wished  her  to  bind  herself  by  vow  to 
return,  she  refused,  saying — 


"  Yes,  certainly  I  shall  be  delighted  to  end 
my  days  in  this  retreat,  but  how  do  I  know, 
myself,  what  God  requires  of  me  1  I  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  Providence,  whatever  it 
may  direct."     And  she  departed. 

The  superior  had  provided  her  with  facili- 
ties for  reaching  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
When  she  arrived  in  the  latter  city,  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  since  she  had  bid  farewell 
to  the  village  of  Ischim. 

Here,  then,  was  this  courageous  child  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  and  populous  city,  where  she 
knew  not  a  living  soul — -where  no  one  knew 
her !  She  Avas,  indeed,  provided  with  a  few 
letters  of  recommendation  to  influential  per- 
sons; but,  as  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  that 
she  should  owe  to  herself  alone  the  success  of 
her  sublime  undertaking,  some  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  recommended  were  not  in 
town,  and  she  was  unable  to  discover  the  re- 
sidences of  the  others. 

Learning  from  some  one  that  the  Senate 
had  the  power  of  annulling  the  sentence  which 
condemned  her  father  to  perpetual  exile,  it 
was  to  the  Senate  that  she  first  proposed 
to  address  herself;  but,  the  poor  child  not 
knowing  there  were  forms  to  which  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  she  should  submit  in  order 
to  obtain  justice,  she  went  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  to  the  Senate-house,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  first  step  of  its  wide  staircase, 
awaited  the  entrance  of  some  senator,  in  order 
to  implore  from  him  the  exile's  pardon. 

But  she  knew  not  what  a  senator  was.  She 
beheld  officers  in  uniform,  magistrates  in 
robes  of  justice,  and  chamberlains  in  court- 
dresses,  pass  by;  but  as  she  did  not  know 
that  the  Senate  was  composed  both  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  army,  the  heads  of  the 
law,  and  the  officers  of  the  imperial  palace, 
she  allowed  them  all  to  pass,  saying  to  her- 
self— 

"That  one  is  not  a  senator." 

She  stationed  herself  in  the  same  spot  for 
several  consecutive  days,  without  knowing  to 
whom  she  ought  to  address  her  petition.  At 
last,  one  day,  she  determined  to  ascend  into 
the  house  itself;  and,  having  entered  the 
office  of  one  of  the  chancelors,  she  went  from 
one  clerk  to  another,  inquiring  in  what  room 
the  senators  were  sitting.     Her  voice  was  so 
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feeble,  and  she  spoke  from  so  great  a  distance, 
that  no  one  noticed  her ;  the  poor  child, 
greatly  agitated,  turned  back,  and  in  doing 
so,  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  guards, 
who  took  her  by  the  arm  and  turned  her  out ; 
but  while  treating  her  with  this  rudeness,  he 
told  her  that  the  Senate  could  only  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  written  petition,  and  this  infor- 
mation was,  for  Prascovia,  a  first  step  towards 
success. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  bearing  any  resent- 
ment towards  the  person  who  had  ill-treated 
her,  she  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  infor- 
mation she  had  obtained  from  him.  The  pe- 
tition was  soon  prepared :  a  tradesman  with 
whom  she  lodged  drew  it  up  for  her,  according 
to  the  customary  forms.  Provided  with  this 
document,  and  now  knowing  what  a  senator 
was,  the  child  again  returned  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase,  and  presented  her  petition 
to  all  who  passed  by.  One  took  her  for  a 
beggar,  and  said — "  God  bless  you,"  but  gave 
her  nothing;  another  placed  in  her  hand  a 
note  for  five  roubles  ;  but  no  one  would  read 
her  paper.  One  day,  as  she  was  returning 
from  her  longand  wearisome  watch  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate-house,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of 
climbing  up  to  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  confiding  to  the  bronze  hand  of  the  great 
Emperor  the  petition  which  no  one  would  re- 
ceive from  her. 

The  Princess  of  T happened  at  that 

moment  to  be  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Neva, 
and  perceiving  the  young  girl,  she  command- 
ed one  of  her  attendants  to  bid  her  approach, 
and  inquired  her  motive  for  placing  that  paper 
in  the  hand  of  the  imperial  statue. 

"  What  did  you  hope  to  obtain,  my  child  V 
said  the  Princess. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Prascovia,  "  I  trusted  in 
God,  who  can  make  the  Emperor  descend  to 
me,  if  I  can  not  ascend  to  him." 

Interested  by  this  answer,  the  Princess  took 
the  petition  from  the  child,  and  said  : 

"  I  promise  you  that  the  Emperor  shall  read 

it." 

And  indeed,  two  days  afterwards,,  Alexander 
the  First  was  acquainted  with  Prascovia's 
whole  history.  The  Empress  even  had  her 
brought  to  the  court,  but  without  giving  her 
any  intimation  that  she  was  to  be  presented 


to  the  imperial  family.  While  passing 
through  the  throne-room,  and  wholly  uncon- 
scious that  those  who  accompanied  her  were 
the  Czar  and  the  two  Empresses,  who  did  the 
honors  of  the  imperial  palace  to  this  poor 
child,  Prascovia  stopped,  fell  on  her  knees 
before  the  vacant  throne,  and  kissing  the 
steps  Mdth  a  transport  of  joy,  exclaimed  : 

"  O,  my  father  '  you  see  how  far  the  power 
of  God  has  led  me.  O,  my  God  !  bless  this 
throne,  and  grant  that  he  who  occupies  it  may 
not  be  deaf  to  my  prayers,  nor  insensible  to 
my  tears." 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  speaking  when 
the  pardon  of  John  Lopouloff"  was  pronounced 
by  the  Emperor,  who  also,  at  her  earnest  re- 
quest, added  that  of  the  two  poor  exiles  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  the  confines  of  her 
village,  saying, — "  We  shall  meet  again." 

They  did  not  meet  again,  for  scarcely  had 
Prascovia  brought  to  a  happy  issue  her  diffi- 
cult enterprise,  than  she  remembered  her 
promise  to  the  nuns  of  Ijeni.  A  month  after- 
wards she  took  the  vail ;  but  as  if  the  term 
of  her  pilgrimage  was  to  be  also  that  of  her 
life,  the  poor  girl,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  felt 
her  strength  decline  from  day  to  day.  She 
awaited  with  impatience  the  morning  when 
her  family,  leaving  their  place  of  exile,  should 
seek  her  at  the  convent,  where  she  gradually 
drooped.  She  expired  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
marked  for  their  arrival,  December  8th,  1809. 
Her  last  words  were  : 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  see  them  in  heaven." 


LIZZIE   U  THE   MILL. 

BY    GEACE    GREENWOOD. 

ANY  years  ago, 
in  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  New  Eng- 
land, lived  a  little 
girl  whose  true 
story  I  am  about 
to  I'elate — Lizzie 

Stone,  the  only  daughter  of 

the  miller. 
Lizzie  was  a  child  whom  everybody  loved, 
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not  only  because  she  was  so  pretty,  lively  and 
'intelligent,  but  for  her  being  so  sweet,  so 
gentle  and  peaceable,  so  truly  good.  Lizzie 
had  two  brothers,  a  few  years  older  than  her- 
self, who  were  very  fond  of  her,  and  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond.  These  three  children  al- 
ways went  to  school  and  church  together,  and 
played  in  perfect  agreement. 

It  happened  that  one  sunny  autumn  after- 
noon, they  had  a  visit  from  two  little  girls, 
their  cousins,  who  lived  about  a  mile  distant. 
They  had  a  wild,  joyous  time  ;  they  played  in 
the  yard,  in  the  barn,  and  all  over  the  house. 
Mrs.  Stone,  who  was  a  kind,  pleasant  woman, 
looked  on  and  laughed,  if  she  did  not  mingle 
in  their  sport.  She  got  them  a  nice  early  tea 
by  themselves;  and  when  the  visitors,  after 
one  last  merry  game,  were  about  leaving,  she 
said  to  Lizzie : 

"  Your  brothers  will  go  home  with  Alice 
and  Celia.  You  may  go  with  them  as  far  as 
the  mill ;  but  be  sure  to  stop  there  and  come 
home  with  your  father." 

As  the  cousins  set  out,  laughing  and  frolick- 
ing, Mrs.  Stone  stood  in  the  front  portico  of 
her  cottage,  looking  after  them  as  they  went 
down  the  lane,  and  thinking  what  good  chil- 
dren they  were.  She  smiled  at  Lizzie's  affec- 
tionate way  of  taking  leave  of  her,  though  she 
was  to  be  gone  so  short  a  time.  Lizzie  never 
parted  from  her  mother,  even  for  half  an  hour, 
without  kissing  her  lovingly,  and  bidding  her 
good-bye  in  a  voice  as  sweet  as  the  cooing  of 
a  dove.  Now,  as  Mrs.  Stone  went  into  the 
house,  she  said  softly  to  herself,  "  It  is  nearly 
ten  years  since  God  gave  me  that  child,  and 
she  has  never  yet  caused  me  one  moment's 
sorrow." 

The  cousins  stayed  so  much  along  the  road, 
and  stopped  so  often  to  pick  flowers  and  ber- 
ries, that  it  was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached 
the  mill.  Then,  when  the  girls  came  to  part, 
tliey  had  yet  so  many  things  to  tell  each  other, 
so  many  invitations  to  give,  so  many  "  good- 
byes" to  say,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
lagged  awhile. 

It  seemed  that  Lizzie  could  not  let  her 
cousins  go.  She  parted  from  them,  in  her 
loving  way,  so  many  times,  that  her  brothers 
grew  a  little  impatient,  and  George,  the  eldest, 
said : 


"  Why,  sister,  I  don't  see  but  that  Ned  and 
I  will  have  to  help  you  in  your  kissing,  or 
you'll  never  get  through." 

Thus  Alice  and  Celia,  blushing  and  laugh- 
ing, broke  away  from  their  cousin,  and  ran 
fast  down  a  little  hill,  towards  their  home. 
The  boys  soon  overtook  them;  and  Lizzie, 
after  watching  the  group  awhile,  and  thinking 
how  good  God  was  to  give  her  such  noble 
brothers,  and  such  dear  parents  to  love,  turned 
and  went  into  the  mill.  She  found  it  going, 
and  was  almost  frightened  by  the  din  it  made, 
and  by  the  darkness — for  night  was  fast  com- 
ing on.  She  called  her  father's  name,  and  he 
answered;  but  the  machinery  made  such  a 
noise  that  she  did  not  hear.  Thinking  that  he 
had.  already  gone,  she  turned  to  go  home 
alone.  She  took  a  way  she  had  often  safely 
taken,  over  the  flume,  by  the  great  water- 
wheel.  But  to-night  she  was  bewildered — 
lost  her  footing,  and  fell  off"  on  the  wheel, 
which  whirled  her  down,  crushing  and  tearing 
her  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  It  happened 
that  just  at  that  moment  her  father,  thinking 
that  Lizzie  had  been  sent  to  call  him  home, 
stopped  the  mill,  and  began  to  search  for  her. 
Led  by  her  cries,  he  came  to  the  wheel,  and 
there  found  what  had  occurred. 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt,  my  daughter  ?"  he 
asked  in  great  grief  and  terror. 

"  Yes,  father.  I  seem  to  be  all  crushed  to 
pieces,  and  I  can  not  stir  ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
live  till  you  get  me  out.  Leave  me  here  and 
go  for  help." 

The  neighborhood  was  soon  roused,  and 
many  men  hurried  with  saws  and  axes  to  the 
mill.  But  they  found  that  only  one  or  two 
could  work  at  a  time  in  cutting  away  the 
strong  heavy  timbers,  and  that  it  would  be 
some  hours  before  Lizzie  could  be  taken  from 
the  cruel  place  where  she  was  held  so  fast,  and 
crushed  so  dreadfully  ;  and  they  said  ta  move 
the  wheel  backward  or  fbrward  might  kill  her 
at  once. 

When  Mrs..  Stone  came,  one  of  the  men  let 
down  a  light  into  the  wheel,  so  that  she  could 
see  her  poor  child.  When  she  saw  Lizzie's 
white  face,  and  the  bleeding  arm  held  towards 
her,  she  shrieked  and  cried  bitterly.  But  Liz- 
zie called  up  to  her  as  sweetly  and  cheerfully 
as  she  had  ever  spoken  in  her  life,  and  said, 
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"  Don't  cry,  mother  !  They  will  get  me 
out  before  long ;  keep  up  good  courage,  and 
pray  to  God  for  me." 

And  so  she  continued  to  talk,  hour  after 
hour,  while  the  men  kept  cutting  and  sawing 
the  great  timbers  ;  so  she  cheered  and  com- 
forted her  parents,  and  her  poor  brothers 
when  they  came  to  the  mill. 

Once  her  voice  grew  very  low  and  indis- 
tinct— then  it  ceased  altogether ;  the  doctor 
looked  down  and  said  she  had  fainted,  and 
they  sprinkled  water  upon  her.  As  soon  as 
she  revived,  she  began  to  say  comforting 
things,  and  begged  her  mother  and  brothers 
not  to  cry.  She  said  she  did  not  suffer  so 
much  pain  as  at  first,  and  that  she  was  sure 
she  would  live  to  be  carried  home. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  last  timber 
that  had  held  her  was  sawed  away,  and  a 
workman  lifted  her  gently  up,  and  laid  her  in 
her  father's  arms.  The  pain  of  being  moved 
caused  the  poor  little  child  to  faint  again,  and 
did  not  revive  until  she  had  been  carried 
home.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  found 
herself  on  her  own  little  bed,  with  her  father 
and  mother  and  brothers  at  her  side. 

Tlie  doctor  dressed  Lizzie's  wounds,  and 
gave  her  some  opium  to  make  her  sleep,  but 
he  told  her  father  and  mother  that  she  could 
not  possibly  get  well.  When  he  heard  the 
dreadful  words,  Mr,  Stone  groaned,  and  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands  ;  and  for  a  few 
moments,  Mrs.  Stone  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  husband's  shoulders,  and  cried.  Then, 
difting  her  eyes  and  clasping  her  hands,  she 
-said:  "Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done !"  and 
iwent-and  sat  down  calmly  by  Lizzie's  side, 
;and  watched  her  till  she  slept. 

Tlie  poor  little  girl  remained  sleeping  the 
■most  of  the  next  day.  She  would  often  awake 
and  ask  for  water,  but  she  seemed  hardly  to 
know  where  she  was,  or  who  was  with  her. 
Her  cousins,  Alice  and  Celia,  came  to  see  her ; 
but  she  did  not  recognize  them,  and  they  went 
away  sobbing  bitterly. 

Early  in  the  night,  however,  she  awoke,  and 
seemed,  better.  She  knew  all  about  her,  and 
smiled  on  them,  but  said  she  must  leave  them 
very  soon.  She  told  her  father  that  she 
wanted  to  hear  him  pray  once  more,  and  Mr. 
Stone  knelt  down  by  her  bedside,  and  asked 


God  to  take  safely  home  the  little  daughter 
He  had  once  given  them,  and  thanked  him 
for  leaving  her  with  them  so  long.  Then  Liz- 
zie said  to  her  mother — "  Will  you  sing  me 
just  one  verse  of  the  hymn  I  love  so  much, 
'  Jesus  sought  me  V  "  Her  mother  tried,  l)ut 
she  could  not  sing  for  weeping,  and  Lizzie 
said,  "  Never  mind — where  I  am  going  there 
is  beautiful  singing.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  I 
shall  hear  no  voice  so  sweet  as  yours,  mam- 
ma. Why  do  you  cry  ?  Only  think,  mamma, 
if  I  should  live,  how  crooked  and  sickly  I 
should  be.  1  might  be  a  hunchback,  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  sorrow  to  you  all. 
Will  it  not  be  better  to  bury  up  this  crushed 
body,  and  let  the  pleasant  grass  grow  over  it, 
and  have  a  new  glorious  body,  such  as  the ' 
angels  have  V 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  smiled,  and 
did  not  weep — but  when,  afterwards,  she  asked 
for  a  faithful  house-dog  and  pretty  Maltese 
kitten,  and  they  were  brought  to  her,  she  burst 
into  tears.  "  Good-bye,  Old  Bose  ;  good-bye, 
Kitty !"  she  said,  "  I  cry,  mamma,  to  part 
from  these,  because  I  never,  never  shall  see 
them  again  :  for  they  have  no  souls,  poor 
things.  But  you  and  papa  will  come  to  heaven 
before  a  great  many  years ;  and  you,  too, 
brothers,  if  you  are  good  boys." 

A  little  while  after  this  she  said,  "  Georgy, 
give  my  love  to  Alice  and  Celia,  and  tell  them 
I  am  glad  I  kissed  them  so  many  times  last 
night.  Eddy,  take  care  of  my  flowers — and, 
boys,  don't  miss  me  too  much  in  your  play." 

After  lying  very  quiet  for  some  moments, 
she  spoke  again,  and  said  : 

"  Mamma,  are  the  shutters  open,  and  has 
the  morning  come  very  brightly  V 

"  No,  my  daughter,"  she  answered,  "  it  is 
still  dark  night." 

"O,  then,"  said  Lizzie,  "it  must  be  the 
windows  of  God's  beautiful  palace  I  see,  with 
pleasant  light  shining  through.  I  am  almost 
!there!  Good-bye,  mamma,  and  papa,  and 
brothers  —  good-bye!"  and,  with  a  smile 
spread  over  her  face,  liizzie  stretched  out  her 
arms,  looked  upward,  and  so  died  ! 

When  Lizzie  lay  in  her  coffin,  that  smile 
was    on  her  sweet  face   still — brighter   and  ' 
purer  than  the  white  rose  that  lay  on  her  pil- 
low— and  Mrs.  Stone  tried  not  to  let  tears 
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fall  upon  it ;  for  she  said,  "  God  has  taken 
back  a  little  angel  He  lent  nie  for  a  few 
years,  and  why  should  I  weep  for  my  happy, 
happy  child  ?" 


AMERICAN  SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 

1. — Barlarity  of  National  Hatreds. — Bvfus  Ghoate. 
[. — ]  rpHAT  there  exists  in  this  country  an 
J-  intense  sentiment  of  nutionality ;' 
a  cherished  feeling  and  consciousness  of  our 
independent  and  separate  national  existence;' 
a  feeling  that  we  have  a  transcendent  destiny 
to  fulfill,  which  we  mean  to  fulfill ;'  a  great 
work  to  do,  which  we  know  how  to  do,  and 
are  able  to  do ;'  a  career  to  run,  up  which  we 
hope  to  ascend,^  till  we  stand  on  the  steadfast 
and  glittering  summits*  of  the  loorld  ;'  a  feel- 
ing, that  we  are  surrounded  and  attended  by 
a  noble  historical  group  of  competitors  and 
rivals,  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  all  of 
whom  we  hope  to  overtake,  and  even  to  dis- 
tance ; — such  a  sentiment  as  this  exists,  per- 
haps, in  the  character  of  this  people.  And 
this  I  do  not  discourage,  I  do  not  condemn. 
But,  Sir,  that  among  these  useful  and  beauti- 
ful sentiments,  predominant  among  them, 
there  exists  a  temper  of  hostility  towards  this 
one  particular  Nation,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
amount  to  a  habit,  a  trait,  a  national  pas- 
sion^'— to  amount  to  a  state  of  feeling  which 
"is  to  be  regretted,"  and  which  really  threat- 
ens another  war,' — this  I  earnestly  and  con- 
fidently deny.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy 
say  this.  Sir,  the  indulgence  of  such  a  senti- 
ment by  the  people  supposes  them  io  have 
forgotten  one  of  the  counsels  of  Washington. 
Call  to  mind  the  ever  seasonable  wisdom  of 
the  Farewell  Address :  "  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred, 
or  an  habitual  fondness,  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity,  or  to  its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest." 

[■• — ]  No,  Sir !  We  are  above  all  this. 
Let  the  Highland  clansman,  half  naked,  half 
civilized,  half  blinded  by  the  peat-smoke  of 


his  cavern,  have  his  hereditary  enemy  and  his 
hereditary  enmity,  and  keep  the  keen,  deep, 
and  precious  hatred,'*  set  on  fire  of  hell,  alive, 
if  he  can ;  let  the  North  American  Indian 
have  HIS,  and  hand  it  down  from  father  to  son, 
by  Heaven  knows  what  symbols  of  alligators, 
and  rattlesnakes,  and  war-clubs  smeared  with 
vermilion  and  intwined  with  scarlet ;  let  such 
a  country  as  Poland, — cloven  to  the  earth,' 
the  armed  heel  on  her  radiant  forehead,''  her 
body  dead,  her  soul  incapable  to  die, — let  her 
remember  the  "wrongs  of  days  long  past;" 
let  the  lost  and  wandering  tribes  of  Israel  re- 
member theirs — the  manliness  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  may  allow  or  pardon  this 
to  them; — but  shall  America,  young,  free, 
prosperous,  just  setting  out  on  the  highway' 
of  Heaven,  "decorating  and  Cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  begins  to  move  in, 
glittering  like  the  morning^  star,  full  of  life 
and  joy,"  [Contj}.]  shall  she  be^  supposed  to 
be  polluting  and  corroding  her  noble  and 
happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stories  of 
stamp  act,  and  tea  tax,  and  the  firing  of  the 
Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake  in  a  time  of 
peace  1  [•• — ]  No,  Sir  !  a  thousand  times,, 
NO  !  Why,  I  protest  I  thought  all  that  had 
been  settled.  I  thought  two  wars  had  settled 
it  all.  What  else  was  so  much  good  blood 
shed  for,  on  so  many  more  than  classical  fields 
of  Revolutionary  glory  ?  For  what  was  so 
much  more  good  blood  lately  shed,  at  Lundy's 
Lane,'  at  Fort  Erie,*'  before  and  behind  the 
lines  at  New  Orleans,*'  on  the  deck  of  the 
Constitution,^'  on  the  deck  of  the  Java,'  on 
the  lakes,  on  the  sea,'  but  to  settle  exactly 
these  "  wrongs  of  past  days  V  And  have  we 
come  back  sulky  and  sullen  from  the  very 
field  of  honor?     For  my  country,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  notion  of  a  national  enmity  of  feel- 
ing towards  Great  Britain  belongs  to  a  past 
aye  of  our  history.  My  younyer  eountiymen 
are  unconscious  of  it.  They  disavow  it.  That 
generation  in  whose  opinions  and  feelings  the 
actions  and  the  destiny  of  the  next  are  unfold- 
ed, as  the  tree  in  the  germ,  do  not  at  all  com- 
prehend your  meaning,  nor  your  fears,  nor 
your  regrets.  We  are  born  to  happier  feel- 
ings. We  look  to  England  as  we  look  to 
France.     We   look  to  them,   from   our  new 
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world, — not  unrenowned,  yet  a  new  world 
still, — and  the  blood  mounts  to  our  cheeks  ; 
our  eyes  swim ;  our  voices  are  stifled  with 
emulousness  of  so  much  glory  ;  their  trophies 
will  not  let  us  sleep  :  but  there  is  no  hatred 
at  all ;  no  hatred, — no  barbarian  memory  of 
wrongs,  for  which  brave  men  have  made  the 
last  expiation  to  the  brave. 

2. —  War  and  Peace. — Ferc^  B.  Shelley. 

[. — ]  How  beautiful  tliis  night !  the  balmiest  sigli 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  iu  Evening's  ear 

"Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's*  ebon  vault, 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright,'  nmmm 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls,' 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread '^^ 

Above  the  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle^  hills,' 

Eobed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ;' 

Yon  darksome  rocks,'  whence  icicles  depend,' 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires     mm 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam  ;'  yon  castled  steep,'* 

Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly  that  r^pt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace  ;' — all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  Solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  Silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still ! 

[••v-^]  Ah  !*'  whence  yon  glare 

That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  ? — that  dark  red  smoke 

Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?    The  stars  are  quenched 

In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow        imm 

Gleams  Mntly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 

[..^]  Hark"  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 

In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring. 

Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne  ? 

[••— '^]  Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ;  the  jar. 

Frequent  and  frightful,  of  the  bursting  bomb;         mm 

The  falling  beam/  the  shriek,'  the  groan,'  the  shout,' 

The  ceasless  clangor,'  and  the  rush  of  men 

Inebriate  with  rage  ! — Loud  and  more  loud 

The  discord  grows  ;  [. — ]  till  pale  Death  shuts"  the  scene, 

And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  draws^' 

His  cold  and  bloody  shroud  ! 

The  sulphurous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow*  rolls  away, 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance' 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks^  of  blood, 
Even  to  thQ/orenfs  depth,*  and  scattered  arms, 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death's  seZ'^  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  out-sallying  victors  :  far  behind* 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy*  glen  ; — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day 
Waves'  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 
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T  E  A  C  H  E  r's     pay. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  'Squire  Jones,  good  morning ! 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  dropped  in,  for  there 
is  a  young  man  here  what  wants  to  take  our 
school — and  he  asks  only  ten  dollars  a  month, 
not  half  as  much  as  that  Mr.  Williams  asked 
you  wanted  to  hire  the  other  day. 

Squire  Jones.  We  certainly  ought  to  have 
a  school,  for  we  have  been  quarreling  now  six 
months,  whether  we  should  have  a  teacher 
qualified  and  well  paid,  or  one  ignorant  and 
temporary,  but  willing  to  teach  cheap.  This 
man  you  speak  of  I  shall  be  glad  to  see,  but  I 
am,  I  confess,  rather  prejudiced  against  him — 
you  know  that  my  doctrine  is,  that  the  cheap- 
est articles  are  generally  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  Your  doctrine,  'Squire  Jones, 
may  be  right,  and  fit  to  practice  on  when  you 
go  into  a  store,  but  it  don't  apply  to  school- 
keeping.  Tve  knowed  them  what  are  first-rate 
teachers,  ask  less  than  them  what  never  hnowed 
any  thing  about  the  business. 

Squire  Jones.  That  may  be ;  we  sometimes 
get  a  good  article,  by  mere  chance,  among  a 
cheap  class  of  goods.  But  this  is  rare,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  purchase.  Mr.  Paylittle,  you 
in  reality  do  not  think  that  a  ten  dollar  per 
month  man  is  as  good  as  a  thirty  dollar  per 
month  nne,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  spend 
so  much  on  your  children's  education.  If  I 
can  convince  you  that  thirty  dollars  a  month 
is  cheaper  than  ten  dollars,  you  will  not  ob- 
ject to  a  qualified  teacher. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  No,  to  be  sure  not ;  but  you 
can  never  convince  me  that  thirty  dollars  a 
month  to  the  teacher  does  not  make  my 
schoolen  come  higher  than  ten  dollars  a  month : 
you  have  often  said  that  ten  dollars  a  month 
teachers  were  the  dearest,  and  thirty  dollar 
men  the  cheapest,  and  now  I  should  like  to 
havQ  you  prove  it. 

Squire  Jones.  I  can  prove  this,  Mr.  Pay- 
little, in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  I'll  be  bound  you  can't ;  but 

I've  no  objections  now  just  to  hear  you  try 

only  just  keep   what  you   say  straight,  so  I 
don't  get  all  confused  like. 
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Squire  Jones.  You  will  admit,  neighbor 
Paylittle,  that  our  school-house  costs  us  the 
same  whether  we  pay  ten  dollars  or  thirty 
dollars  per  month.  In  that  expense  we  save 
nothing  by  cheap  teachers. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  No,  it's  all  the  same  either 
way. 

Squire  Jones.  No,  not  quite  the  same  ;  the 
school-house  will  not  last  as  long  with  a  cheap, 
careless  teacher,  who  will  permit  it  to  be  torn 
and  cut  to  pieces  as  it  will  if  we  have  a  man 
who  is  considerate  and  keeps  order.  You  will 
see,  by  a  little  observation,  that  cheap  teachers 
make  us  pay  more  for  school-houses. 

Mr. Paylittle.  Well,  I  admit  this ;  whatnextl 

Squire  Jones.  The  fuel  costs  us  more  if  we 
have  a  cheap  man,  for  such  a  one  requires 
double  the  time  to  teach  the  same  thing,  and 
of  course  will  want  double  the  wood. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  That's  true,  though  I  didn't 
think  on  it  afore :  I  had  to  pay,  last  winter, 
seven  dollars  for  the  school-house  wood. 

Squire  Jones.  More  than  that ;  you  had  to 
pay  three  dollars,  as  your  share,  for  repairing 
the  school-house,  the  boards  having  been  torn 
off  for  kindling  wood.  That's  your  |10-a- 
month  system — ha !  ha ! 

Mr.  Paylittle.  Well,  well;  you  needn't 
say  any  thing  more :  I  know  it  costs  more  for 
wood  and  to  keep  the  house  whole,  if  we  have 
a  cheap  man  who  don't  care  or  know  any  thing 
'bout  his  business.  Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Squire  Jones.  O,  yes  !  It  costs  double  or 
treble  for  school  books,  if  we  have  a  cheap 
teacher. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  How  is  that  1 

Squire  Jones.  A  skillful,  qualified  teacher, 
one  worth  thirty  dollars  per  month,  will  ad- 
vance the  pupils  as  far  in  one  month,  as  an 
inexperienced,  cheap  teacher  will  in  three 
months ;  and  thus,  by  hiring  a  qualified  man, 
we  save  two  dollars  out  of  every  three  for 
school  books.  A  child  will  hold  and  use  the 
book,  and  if  he  goes  as  far  in  one  day,  as  he 
would  otherwise  in  three  days,  the  book  is 
saved  two  days'  wear. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  Now,  of  all  things,  that  I 
never  thought  of  that  afore  !  Why,  that's  so 
plain  too  !  Why,  'Squire  Jones,  to  save  ex- 
pense, I  believe  that  I  shall  be  willing  to  try 
one  of    our  dear  teachers. 


Squire  Jones.  I  have  not  done  yet.  You 
have  not  heard  my  two  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  high-priced,  qualified  teachers. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  I  shall  like  to  hear  them. 

Squire  Jones.  If  a  child  can  be  put  forward 
in  his  studies  as  far  in  one  month  by  a  good 
teacher,  as  he  can  in  two  months  by  a  poor 
one,  the  parent  will  save  half  of  the  child's 
time ;  and  this  spare  time  is  worth  two  and 
three  shillings  per  day  to  the  parent,  saving 
so  much  hired  help. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  That's  a  fact !  I'll  tell  that 
cheap  teacher  we  don't  want  him. 

Squire  Jones.  Again,  neighbor  Paylittle,  a 
cheap  teacher  permits,  ah !  and  teaches,  bad 
pronunciation ;  and  he  lets  the  pupils  form 
destructive  habits.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
pay  a  good  teacher  a  large  sum  to  undo  what 
the  poor,  cheap  teacher  has  done.  This  makes, 
cheap  teaching  a  losing  game  indeed  to  us. 
We  lose  our  childreii's  time,  and  then  have  to 
pay  money  to  correct  the  errors  they  formed 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  All  true,  all  true  I  I  see  it 
all :  it's  costly  enough  to  pay  for  a  thing ;  and 
then  pay  for  undoing  it,  and  then  for  doing  it 
all  over  again ;  better  to  have  it  done  well  at 
first. 

Squire  Jones.  One  more  argument,  and  I 
will  say  no  more  this  morning.  Our  land 
does  not  produce  according  to  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  but  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  cultivate  it.  A  $30  teacher, 
who  makes  our  children  intelligent  men,  dou- 
bles the  produce  of  our  farms.  You  may 
rest  assured,  neighbor  Paylittle,  that  the  best 
manure  we  can  use,  is  a  good  school.  You 
like  fine  crops  and  full  barns  ;  and  the  best 
way  to  get  these,  is  to  have  fine  teachers  and 
full  school-houses.  When  we  see  a  poor 
teacher  and  an  empty  school-house,  we  shall 
see  a  deserted  church  and  a  crowded  jail. 

Mr.  Paylittle.  I  am  willing,  'Squire  Jones, 
to  try  a  high-price  teacher.  It's  certain  I 
never  looked  at  all  these  things  afore.  I  guess 
you're  right,  arter  all.  Strange,  these  things 
should  never  come  up  to  my  mind  till  now. 

Squire  Jones.  Not  at  all  strange,  neighbor ; 
people  in  general  won't  think  :  they  go  on  in 
their  old  notions  and  ways  ;  they  hardly  ever 
inquire  into  their  real  interests. 
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The  Nebraska  Bill,  -which  has  made  so  much  com- 
motion all  winter,  passed  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes 
May  19th.  The  people  of  Nebraska  will  now  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  for  themselves  whether  they  will  have 
free  or  slave  States. 


The  Trouble  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  Spain  is  becoming  very  formidable.  That 
beautiful  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles"  may  yet  become  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  nations. 


A  Touching  Incident  occurred  recently  at  a  steam- 
boat sinking  in  the  Missouri  river,  near  St.  Louis.  Among 
the  persons  who  were  swept  overboard  were  a  woman 
and  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age.  A  man  on  the 
steamboat  seeing  the  boy  buffeting  the  waves  just  be- 
yond the  boat,  threw  him  a  rope  and  called  him  to  take 
hold  of  it.  The  little  fellow  replied,  "  Never  mind  me, 
I  can  swim ;  save  mamma."     They  were  both  saved. 


Carriage  Road  to  Mount  "Washington. — The  con- 
struction of  this  road,  to  run  fi-om  the  Glen  House  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  a  distance  of  a 
little  short  of  eight  miles,  is  to  be  commenced  im- 
mediately. The  grade  is  only  an  average  of  one  foot 
in  eight.  There  are  various  places  where  the  road  pro- 
ceeds nearly  on  a  level,  so  as  to  permit  the  horees  to 
rest  on  the  way.  The  steepest  inclination  is  about  one 
foot  in  five. 


Value  of  Live  Stock  in  the  United  States. — Tak- 
ing the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  there  are 
at  this  time  about  six  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States.  Their  value  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  also  exceeds  the  capital  employed  in  com- 
merce, both  inland  and  foreign. 


The  Great  Tree  of  California — a  section  of  which, 
92  feet  in  circumference,  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace — has  been  estimated,  by  counting  the  cu-cles 
of  gi-owth,  to  be  upward  of  twc)  thousand  years  old. 
It  was  325  feet  high. 

The  section  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  hollowed 
out  large  enough  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon 
throuo-h.  A  tall  man  can  stand  on  another's  shoulders 
inside  the  cavity. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  a  recent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Bedinger,  our  Charge  to  Copenhagen,  after  making 
many  complimenis  to  the  Americans,  said : — 

"  I  begin  to  believe  in  the  description  which  one  of 
your  orators  gave  of  the  American  eagle,  when  he  said, 
'  He  sits  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany,  and  dips  his  beak 
in  the  Atlantic  and  his  tail  in  the  Pacific,  stretches  one 
wing  over  Canada,  the  other  over  Mexico,  and  gi-asps 
the  continent  in  his  claws.' " 


Ardent  Spirits. — What  it  has  done  in  ten  years  in 
the  States  of  America : — 1.  It  has  cost  the  nation  a 
direct  expense  of  8600,000,000.  2.  It  has  cost  the 
nation  an  indirect  expense  of  $600,000,000.  3.  It  has 
destroyed  300,000  lives.  4.  It  has  sent  100,000  chil- 
dren to  the  poor-house.  5.  It  has  consigned  at  least 
150,000  persons  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries.  6.  It 
has  made  at  least  1,000  maniacs.  7.  It  has  instigated 
to  the  commission  of  1,000  murders.  8.  It  has  caused 
2,000  persons  to  commit  suicide.  9.  It  has  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000.  10.  It  has  made  200,000  widows  and 
1,000,000  orphan  children. — Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

The  People  of  St.  Louis  have  shown  their  anxiety 
for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  by  voting  to 
tax  themselves  in  the  sum  of  $1,200  000  toward  build- 
ina;  it. 


The  Sabbath  Observance  Question  is  reported  to  be 
making  great  progress  in  France.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion in  Boulogne,  composed  of  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  who  are  doing  their  best,  and  with 
considerable  success,  to  put  an  end  to  ti'ading  on  Sun- 
day. 

An  East  India  Paper  states,  that  the  famous  car  of 
Juggernaut  of  Muhes,  near  Serampore,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  night  of  Monday  last,  and  the 
"  odekuries,"  or  proprietore  of  Juggernaut,  have  been 
merged  in  grief,  attributing  the  accident  to  the  fury  of 
the  god,  for  causes  of  which  they  are  not  cognizant. 

Destruction  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va. — A  most  furious  storm  passed  over  Wheeling, 
Vu-ginia,  May  17th,  doing  great  damage  to  property. 
The  magnificent  wii'e  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
river  was  destroyed,  being  blown  down  and  turned 
completely  over.  This  bridge  was  erected  only  a  few 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  Its  span  mea- 
sured over  1,000  feet,  and  was  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  world.  Its  destruction  is  regarded  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity by  the  people  of  Wheeling. 


When  the  French  troops  embarked  at  Toulon  for 
Constantinople,  an  old  man  who  witnessed  the  depar- 
tui'o,  exclaimed  in  a  moui-nful  voice  : — "  There  goes  my 
only  child  to  fight  foi-  a  cause  he  does  not  understand, 
and  against  men  with  whom  he  never  had  a  difference." 
To  how  many  ware  which  history  record^,  will  the  re- 
mark of  this  aged  man  apply  ! 

In  Athens  there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  papers,  besides  six  or  seven  monthly  and 
semi-monthly  magazines.  It  is  only  twenty-five  years 
since  it  began  to  be  rebuilt ;  its  population  is  less  than 
20,000.  Ti-uly,  the  Athenians  have  not  lost  their  an- 
cient character  of  being  eager  for  news. 
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James  Montgomery,  the  English  poet,  breathed  his 
last  on  Sunday  aftemoon,  April  30th,  at  his  residence, 
the  Mount,  Sheffield,  England,  aged  82  years.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  weekly  board  of  the  infirmary  as  late  as 
Friday  the  28th  ult.  and  walked  home,  moi'e  than  a 
mile,  aftenvards. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  Southern  Africa. — The  alleged 
discovery  of  extensive  gold  fields  in  soutliern  Africa 
is  producing  its  usual  effects  on  the  Cape  Colony,  and  a 
rush  has  been  at  once  made  to  the  mines.  The  Cape 
Town  Mail,  of  March  18th,  says: — "  Letters  from  Burg- 
hersdoi-p  from  respectable  parties  remove  all  doubts 
respecting  the  discovery  of  gold  and  copper  deposits 
near  Smithfield.  One  letter,  dated  March  10,  says  : — 
Gold  is  now  found  in  lai'ge  nuggets.  We  have  some 
splendid  specimens  here  that  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
past  two  days.  Copper,  mixed  with  gold,  is  found  in 
abundance  on  another  farm."  The  extent  of  country, 
or  rather  the  two  extreme  points  at  which  gold  has 
been  found,  is  at  least  five  hmidred  miles,  the  whole  of 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  found  auiiferous.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  tract  of  country  is  almost  un- 
known, with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip.  The  gold 
in  some  places  is  found  in  the  center  of  a  ridge  of  iron 
stone  (which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic 
action)  in  a  vein  of  quartz.  The  upper  part  of  the 
vein  is  small,  which  gradually  widens  as  the  shaft  is 
sunk.  The  copper  is  found  on  the  surface  in  "  wagon 
loads,"  and  contains  a  considerable  per  centage  of  gold. 
The  Britsh  Government  has  just  withdi'awn  from  any 
further  control  over  the  region  of  country  where  this 
gold  is  found,  and  a  Provincial  Government  has  been 
established.  The  Cape  Town  colonists,  since  the  gold- 
excitement,  wish  England  to  re-annex  the  territory  to 
her  dominions,  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  will  only  load  to  bloody  border  wai-fare,  with 
bad  results  to  both  parties. 

Solvent  Nations. — There  are  said  to  be  but  foui- 
nations  in  the  world  whose  income  is  sufficient  to  pay 


the  expenses  of  their  governments.  These  are  Eng 
land,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Denmai-k.  In 
France,  since  1840,  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  thu-ty- 
six  millions  sterhng ;  in  Austria,  during  six  years  tha 
deficit  has  amounted  to  thirty-five  milhons  sterling; 
Belgium,  Sardinia,  the  Papacy,  Tuscany,  are  also  bur- 
dened with  deficits.  Prussia  has  nothing  to  spare ; — 
while  Russia  has  been  obliged  to  despoil  the  churches, 
and  to  issue  assignats  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  first 
campaign  in  Turkey.  Will  not  all  this  insolvency  end 
at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these  governments  and  the  wreck 
of  their  thrones  ?  Assuredly  it  must ;  for  even  despo- 
tism, with  all  its  haughtiness,  grows  powerless  in  the 
presence  of  starvation  and  poverty.  Money  is  its  chief 
strength.  Deprived  of  money,  it  wanes  into  insignifi- 
cance and  perishes. 

The  Eastern  War  grows  more  formidable  every 
day.  Sweden  and  Noi-way  have  joined  the  Western 
Powers  against  Russia.  War  vessels  loaded  with 
troops  are  leaving  England  and  France  continually. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  his  line  of  battle-ships  under 
Admirals  Corvoy  and  Chads,  is  keeping  up  a  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  renders  the 
escape  of  a  single  Russian  ship  impossible.  At  St. 
Petersburg  there  was  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
the  English  were  leaving  as  fast  as  they  could.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  had  got  his  little  property  converted 
into  cash,  was  seized  an*d  robbed,  except  a  handful  of 
sovereigns  which  he  snatched,  and  with  which,  by  good 
luck  he  escaped.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
people  (English)  who  could  not  get  away,  that,  in  some 
districts,  they  might  expect  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Russians  all  at  once. 

The  Czar  is  strengthening  all  the  fortresses,  and  pre- 
paring his  fleet  for  a  great  battle.  The  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  has  bombarded  the  fortress  of  Odessa.  All 
the  batteries  and  magazines  were  destroyed ;  12  Russian 
ships  of  war  were  sunk  by  the  allied  fleets,  and  13  am- 
munition and  store  ships  were  taken. 


II],e  leac^^r's  §t± 


The  unusually  late  issue  of  the  Schoolmate  for  the 
past  and  present  month,  is  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
Editor,  and  to  other  causes,  all  of  which  are  now  obvi- 
ated. We  intend  to  greatly  improve  the  Magazine, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  our  numerous  subscribers 
on  the  first  of  each  month. 


THINGS  WROTH  KNOWING. 
Crescents. — The  Crescent  was  the  symbol  of  the 
city  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  which  the  Turks 
have  adopted.  This  device  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  several  medals,  and 
toolv  its  rise  from  an  event  related  by  Stephens  the 
geographer,  a  native  of  Byzantium.  He  tells  us  that 
Philip,  the  fother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meeting  with 
mighty  difficulties  in  canying  out  the  siege  of  that  city 


set  the  workmen  on  a  very  dark  night  to  undermine  the 
walls,  that  his  troops  might  enter  the  place  without 
being  perceived,  but  luckily  for  the  besieged,  the  moon 
appearing,  discovered  the  design,  whicli  accordingly 
miscan-ied.     And  thus  the  Crescent  became  the  symbol 


About  the  Letter  J. — Many  people  in  writing  the 
letter  J,  make  no  distinction  in  form  from  that  of  I,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  is  so  slight  that  most  people  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  distinguish  the  two,  unless  tlie  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  word.  Sucli  indistinctness  often 
occasions  mistakes — mistakes  tliat  might  at  times  result 
in  something  serious,  always  in  that  which  is  unpleasant. 
Every  letter  should  have  a  characteristic  form  that 
will  distinguish  it  from  all  others  at  a  glance.  And 
why  J  has  come  to  be  written  so  much  like  I,  is  hard 
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to  be  told.     The  fault  must  lie  in  the  teacher,  or  him 
who  leads  the  hand  to  the  use  of  the  pen. 

J  should  always,  when  designed  as  a  capital,  be 
made  with  its  lower  half  below,  while  I  should  come 
only  to  the  line  :  then  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  if 
the  renowned  "  John  Doe  "  should  take  a  notion  to  write 
his  first  name  with  only  its  initial,  the  printer  would 
never  transform  him  into  I.  Doe.  Every  one  who  in- 
structs in  penmanship,  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
teach  the  pupil  the  difference  in  constructing  these  two 
letters  ;  and  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit,  should 
at  once  break  it,  and  so  write  their  J's  that  they  may 
be  "  known  of  all  men." 


RIDDLES. 

1.  If  you  my  letters  place  aright, 
They'll  tell  the  present  hour : 
Change  them,  they'll  show  the  fate  of  Troy, 

When  Greece  was  full  in  power. 
Transpose  again,  they'll  bring  to  view, 
What,  when  we're  wrong,  we  ought  to  do. 
2.  As  a  verb  I  move  violently. 
As  a  noun  I  stand  still, 
I  whirl  with  the  cascade. 

Or  in  the  race  of  a  mill, 
Or  I  stand  in  a  marsh. 
Or  live  beside  a  rill. 
3.  I  come  with  the  wind  in  unseen  force ; 

If  I  come  in  your  hand  you  may  mark  my  course. 
I  come  with  misfortune,  and  bring  my  weight, 
Not  a  pound  or  a  ton,  though  oft  as  great ; 
I  chiefly  come  down,  am  received  with  fear. 
But  when  I  go  up,  worse  results  appeal'. 
On  the  strongest  I  show  in-esistible  might, 
And  scatter  so  wide  they  can  never  unite. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  provisions  in  a  garrison  are  sufficient  to  last 
1 ,800  soldiers  for  three  months ;  but  a  reinforcement 
being  wanted,  what  number  of  soldiers  may  be  added 
to  the  garrison  on  this  emergency,  so  that  the  same 
provisions  may  suffice  for  one  month  ? 

2.  If  3  yards  2  quarters  of  cloth,  1  yard  3  quaiiers 
wide,  will  make  a  suit  pf  clothes  ;  how  many  yards  of 
stuff,  1  quarter  wide,  will  make  a  suit  for  the  same 
person,  allowing  the  tailor  3  quarters  for  cabbage  ? 

3.  To  fifty,  add  full  two-thirds  of  a  ton. 

Five  hundred  then  annex,  and  when  'tis  done. 
Add  thereunto  the  center  of  a  pond  ; 
And,  as  by  virtue  of  magician's  wand, 
A  city  vast  and  populous  arises, 
Whose  name  may  cause,  ye  wits,  some  few  sur- 
mises : 
A  city,  to  all  Europe  known, 
Graced  as  the  station  of  a  female  throne  ! 

4.  To  one-third  of  six  pray  add  the  reversion 
Of  half  of  a  loaf,  and  to  increase  diversion. 
Add  the  end  of  a  storm,  two  nothings  between, 
With  the  head  of  a  nation ;  and  clear  will  be  seen 
The  name  of  a  monarch,  whose  father  when  young, 
Won  fame  by  the  melodies  sweet  which  he  sung. 


ANSWERS    FOR    MAT. 
PRACTICAL  PUZZLE. 

Wrap  a  towel  round  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
strike  it  evenly  and  repeatedly,  but  not  too  hard, 
against  a  wall,  post,  or  tree,  and  after  some  time  the 
cork  will  be  driven  out  of  the  bottle. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  Robert  2.  Kate.  3.  Buffalo,  i.  Alexandria. 
5.  Preface.     6.  Real  fun. 

ABITmsiETICAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  other  room  is  S1^  feet  wide.  2.  It  would 
take  90  yards.  3.  The  man's  age  was  69  yeajfs  12 
weeks ;  the  woman's,  30  years  40  weeks. 

RIDDLES. 

1.  Bank.  2.  Bruin — niin.  3.  Fork.  4.  Another  L 
(ell).     5.  Headsti-ong.     6.  A  bat. 

QUERIES. 

1.  In  abstemious  the  five  vowels  you'll  find. 

In  successive  ordei',  as  your  question  enjoin'd : 

But  as  for  the  other,  I've  not  recollected. 

Oh !  stay,  ^tis  facetious,  which  can't  be  objected, 

2.  Moab  and  Ben-ammi,  by  Scripture,  'tis  clear 

Were  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  Lot ; 
Whose  mothers,  their  sisters  and  aunts  also  were, 
Each  was  uncle  to  each, — was  he  not  ? 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  He  has  a  title.  2.  To-day.  8.  His  head  turns 
round.  4.  A  planter.  5.  She  brings  repentance.  6. 
Plague — ague.  7.  Because  it  is  re-corded.  8.  It 
makes  all  men  into  T-all  men.  9.  In-an-i-mate.  10- 
The  hatch-way.  11.-4  difference,  between  Salop  and 
slop.     12.  Spin,  snip,  nips,  pins. 


ANSWER    FOR    APRIL. 
THE   CHINESE   PUZZLE. 

Place  Nos.  1  and  2  close  together,  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  then 
hold  them  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  horizontally  and  with  the  squai-e  hole  to  the 
right.     Push  No.  3 — placed  in  the  same  position /acinar 


you  as  (a)  in  No.  3 — through  the  opening  at  K,  and  slide 
it  to  the  left  at  A,  so  that  the  profile  of  the  pieces 
should  be  as  in  Fig.  2.  Now  push  No.  4  partially 
through  the  space  from  below  upward,  as  seen  in  /, 
Fig.  2.  Place  No.  5  crossways  upon  the  pait  Y,  so 
that  the  point  R  is  directed  upward  to  the  right-hand 
side ;  then  push  No.  4  quite  thi-ough,  and  it  will  be  in 
the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  All 
that  now  remains  is  to  push  No.  6— which  is  the  key — 
through  the  opening  M,  and  the  cross  is  completed  as  in 
Fig.  3. 


THE    SCHOOLMATE: 

31  leakr  tax  fmi\. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series. — No.  IX.    Foe  Teaciieks  and  Scholaks. 


^  S  we  are  rapidly 
closing  the  se- 
cond series  of 
articles  which 
we  have  called 

HOW  TO  BECOME 
A  GOOD  READER, 

we  here  make 
some  extracts  from  the 
North  American  Review, 
which  give  some  useful  hints  to  both  scholar 
and  teacher. 

"The  business  of  training  oiar  youth  in 
elocution  must  be  commenced  in  childhood. 
The  first  school  is  the  nursery.  There,  at 
least,  may  be  formed  a  distinct  articulation, 
which  is  the  first  requisite  for  good  speaking. 
How  rarely  is  it  found  in  perfection  among 
our  orators !  Words,  says  one,  referring  to 
articulation,  should  'be  delivered  out  from 
the  lips  as  beautiful  coins  newly  issued  from 
the  naint ;  deeply  and  accurately  impressed, 
perfectly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper 
organs,  distinct,  in  due  succession,  and  of  due 
weight.'  How  rarely  do  we  hear  a  speaker, 
whose  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  do  their  office  so 
perfectly  as,  in  any  wise,  to  answer  to  this 
beautiful  description !  And  the  common 
faults  in  articulation,  it  should  be  remembered, 
take  their  rise  from  the  very  nursery.  But 
let  us  refer  to  the  particulars. 

"  Grace  in  eloquence — in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
bar — can  not  be  separated  from  grace  in  the 
ordinary  manners,  in  private  life,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  family.  It  can  not  well  be 
superinduced  upon  all  the  other  acquisitions 
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of  youth,  any  more  than  that  nameless,  but 
invaluable  quality,  called  good  breeding.  You 
may,  therefore,  begin  the  work  of  forming  the 
orator  with  your  child :  not  merely  by  teach- 
ing him  to  declaim,  but,  what  is  of  much  more 
consequence,  by  observing  and  correcting  his 
daily  manners,  motions  and  attitudes. 

"You  can  say,  when  he  comes  into  your 
apartment,  or  presents  you  with  something,  a 
book  ^or  letter,  in  an  awkward  and  blundering 
manner,  'Just  return,  and  enter  this  room 
again,'  or,  'Present  me  that  book  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,'  or,  '  Put  yourself  into  3 
different  attitude.'  You  can  explain  to  him 
the  difference  between  thrusting  or  pushing 
out  his  hand  and  arm,  in  straight  lines  and  at 
acute  angles,  and  moving  them  in  flowing, 
circular  lines,  and  easy,  graceful  action.  He 
will  readily  understand  you.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  'the  motions  of  children 
are  originally  graceful ;'  and  it  is  by  suffering 
them  to  be  perverted,  that  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  invincible  awkwardness  in  later  life. 

"  We  go,  next,  to  the  schools  for  children. 
It  ought  to  be  a  leading  object,  in  these 
schools,  to  teach  the  art  of  reading.  It  ought 
to  occupy  three-fold  more  time  than  it  does. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  should  labor  to 
improve  themselves,  They  should  feel,  that 
to  them,  for  a  time,  are  committed  the  future 
orators  of  the  land. 

"  We  had  rather  have  a  child,  even  of  the 
other  sex,  return  to  us  from  school  a  first-rate 
reader,  than  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
piano-forte.  We  should  feel  that  we  had 
a  far  better  pledge  for  the  intelligence  and 
talent  of  our  child.  The  accomplishment,  in 
its  perfection,  would  give  more  pleasure.  The 
voice  of  song  is  not  sweeter  than  the  voice  of 
eloquence,  and  there  may  be  eloquent  readers 
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as  well  as  eloquent  speakers.  We  spoke  of 
perfection  in  this  art ;  and  it  is  something,  we 
must  say  in  defense  of  our  preference,  which 
we  have  never  yet  seen.  Let  the  same  pains 
be  devoted  to  reading,  as  are  required  to  form 
an  accomplished  performer  on  an  instrument ; 
let  us  have — as  the  ancients  had — the  formers 
of  the  voice,  the  music-masters  of  the  reading 
voice ;  let  us  see  years  devoted  to  this  ac- 
complishment, and  then  we  should  be  prepared 
to  stand  the  comparison. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. So  is  music,  too,  in  its  perfection. 
We  do  by  no  means  undervalue  this  noble 
and  most  delightful  art ;  to  which  Socrates 
applied  himself,  even  in  his  old  age.  But  one 
recommendation  of  the  art  of  reading  is,  that 
it  requires  a  constant  exercise  of  mind.  It 
demands  continual  and  close  reflection  and 
thought,  and  the  finest  discrimination  of 
thought.  It  involves,  in  its  perfection,  the 
whole  art  of  criticism  on  language.  A  man 
may  possess  a  fine  genius,  without  being  a 
perfect  reader,  but  he  cannot  be  a  pei'fect 
reader  without  genius.'* 


GREENLAND. 

REENLAND  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mass 
of  large  islands, 
sundered  in  all 
directions  by  a 
sea  of  sounds  and 
channels.  Com- 
posed of  mountains,  rocks, 
and  solid  ice-masses,  it  is  a 
picture  of  chaos  and  eternal  winter.  It  is 
separated  from  the  American  Continent  by 
Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  .the  Arctic 
Ocean  breaks  on  its  eastern  shore.  Its  extent 
to  the  northward  and  westward  is  unknoM'n. 
The  interior  of  this  great  triangular  realm  is 
totally  unexplored  ;  the  European  settlements 
are  scattered  along  the  western  coast,  and 
contain  from  six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  land  is  everywhere  of  a  mountainous  cha- 
racter :  level  spots  are  very  rare,  even  on  the 


coast,  where  peaks  and  precipitous  cliffs  rise 
directly  from  the  sea,  the  mountain  ranges 
terminating  in  abrupt  promontories.  On  these 
black  walls,  covered  only  with  ice  and  snow, 
there  is  no  sign  of  vegetable  growth;  the 
merest  moss  or  lichen  is  wanting.  Here  a 
living  creature  is  rarely  to  be  seen — not  a  seal 
or  a  sea-gull — sometimes,  perhaps,  a  solitary 
crow.  The  mountains  do  not  generally  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  feet  in  hight,  but  are 
crowned  with  eternal  ice.  The  Hjortetakken 
(Stag-Horns)  near  Godhaab,  on  the  western 
coast,  attain  a  hight  of  near  5,000  feet,  and 
the  Kunnak,  which  is  about  4,000  feet  in 
elevation,  bears'immense  masses  of  snow  and 
ice  on  its  declivities. 

The  interior  of  Greenland  is  a  terrible 
chaos,  so  torn  and  shattered  by  deep  fissures 
into  which  the  sun  never  shines  and  over 
which  tremendous  glaciers  thrust  their  edges, 
that  traveling  is  utterly  impossible.  All 
attempts  to  cross  from  the  western  to  the  east- 
ern  coast  have  been  frustrated.  The  bold  ad- 
venturers who  attempted  the  feat,  found  only 
an  alternation  of  deep  chasms  and  high  crags, 
rocks  and  ice — a  more  desolate  and  forbidding 
waste  than  the  islands  and  inlets  along  the 
sea.  The  glaciers  of  the  interior  shove  them- 
selves deep  into  the  inlets  and  bays  and  have 
completely  filled  many  of  them.  In  other 
places,  the  ice  forms  lofty  promontories,  reach- 
ing far  into  the  ocean.  Where  the  glacier 
ice  comes  in  contact  with  the  salt  water,  it 
forms  masses  of  every  conceivable  shape.  As 
it  gradually  slides  down  the  steep  ledges  and 
declivities,  it  is  thawed  by  the  waves  below, 
though  not  diminished  in  bulk,  since  new  ice 
continually  follows,  building  up  another  pile 
upon  its  ruins.  When  these  projecting  mass- 
se  can  no  longer  bear  their  own  weight,  they 
separate  from  the  original  glacier  and  plunge 
in  enormous  fragments  into  the  sea,  forming 
those  icebergs  which  are  so  common  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic.  In  some  places  grand, 
immovable  piles  are  formed,  which  remain 
through  the  summer,  or  entire  inlets  and  fiords 
of  the  sea  are  arched  over  with  glittering 
domes  of  ice ;  like  the  great  "  Iceblink"  be- 
tween latitude  61°  and  62°,  which  shines, 
afar  off,  like  an  arch  of  auroral  light. 

The  hight  of  the  icebergs  often  amounts  to 
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1,000  feet.  Many  of  them  are  formed  high 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  float  to  the  south,  and  are  car- 
ried in  such  quantities  upon  the  coast  of  Green- 
land by  the  strong  south-western  currents, 
that  they  frequently  crowd  together  so  as 
to  form  a  solid  barrier  between  that  coast  and 
Icelana.  Through  the  whole  summer  they 
lie  on  the  southern  coast  around  Cape  Fare- 
well, and  on  the  western  coast  as  far  as  62° 
and  sometimes  66°  ;  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber they  disappear,  but  in  January  they  re- 
turn again,  hi  Disco  Bay  icebergs  have  been 
measured,  which  stood  300  fithoms  deep  in 
the  water,  and  were  therefore  more  than  2,000 
feet  in  hight.  On  the  eastern  coast,  many 
measure  from  120  to  150  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  since  only  the  seventh 
or  eighth  part  is  visible,  the  full  hight  can 
not  be  less  than  1,000  feet.  They  are  fre- 
quently a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contain 
from  1,000  to  1,500  millions  of  cubic  feet, 
weighing  from  40  to  50  millions  of  tons. 
While  they  thus  float,  slowly  dissolving  into 
the  ocean,  they  often  assume  the  most  wonder- 
ful forms :  they  resemble  palaces,  cathedrals, 
and  old  fortresses,  with  gateways,  windows 
and  towers,  all  built  of  spotless  marble  and 
shining  in  the  sun  like  silver.  Sometimes 
they  resemble  ships,  trees,  or  beasts,  or  part- 
ing the  light  with  their  cubic  splinters,  cover 
themselves  with  prismatic  glories.  Those 
who  approach  them  are  thrilled  with  a  power- 
ful feeling  of  terror,  for  the  ice-masses  fre- 
quently crash  in  pieces,  and  as  sometimes  in 
the  Alps  the  bell  is  taken  from  the  neck  of  the 
leader  mule  lest  its  sound  should  start  the 
sleeping  avalanche,  so  in  the  northern  seas 
the  Esquimaux  suspends  his  oar  and  makes  no 
sound  as  he  passes  these  treacherous  islands 
of  ice. 

The  coast  rises  almost  immediately  from  the 
sea  to  a  hight  of  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet,  and  the  damp  sea-air  has  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  it.  The  great  southern  oceanic 
currents  pass  at  some  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Greenland,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
polar  currents,  which  bring  down  the  ice- 
bergs and  icefields,  wash  them  on  both  sides. 
During  the  brief  summer  this  ice  appears  in 
great  masses ;  in  winter,  it  partially  disap- 
pears.     In   Uppernavik,   72°  48',   the    cold 


sometimes  reaches  to  36°,  or  even  48°,  below 
zero.  Then  even  the  rocks  burst  asunder,  the 
ice  foi'ms  down  the  chimneys,  hanging  in  an 
arch  over  the  fire,  with  but  a  small  aperture 
in  the  center  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  If 
meat  be  cooked,  the  outside  is  well-done  while 
the  center  is  frozen  to  such  a  hardness  that  a 
sharp  knife  makes  no  impression.  Brandy, 
and  even  alcohol,  congeals .  into  a  thick,  oily 
mass.  A  smoky  vapor  continually  ascends 
from  the  sea,  and,  caught  by  the  wind,  turns 
to  millions  of  needles  or  points  of  ice.  The 
climate  of  the  eastern  shore  is  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  western.  Summer 
begins  in  June,  and  the  heat  soon  increases  to 
such  an  extent  that  sometimes  the  thermom- 
eter stands  at  86<^  in  the  shade.  But  from 
April  to  August  fogs  are  very  common,  and 
the  cold  wind  sweeping  over  the  ice  makes 
fur  clothing  necessary.  In  August,  the  frosts 
appear  at  night,  and  snow  falls  occasionally, 
though  it  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  till  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  Northern  Lights^ 
which  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
year  1716 — are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
peculiar  operation  of  the  unequal  refraction 
which  is  produced  by  the  difference  of  temper- 
ature and  density  in  the  different  strata  of  air, 
occasions  wonderful  optical  delusions.  The 
northern  mirage  or  fluctuation  of  the  horizon 
lifts  landscapes  above  their  actual  place,  while 
objects  lying  far  below  the  reach  of  vision  are 
brought  into  sight,  frequently  in  a  broken  or 
reversed  position.  Towers,  castles,  and  cities 
are  charmed  into  existence,  as  by  the  Fata 
Morgana  of  Sicily. 

It  is  evident  from  the  disposition  of  Green- 
land, that  its  botany  and  zoology  must  be 
very  limited ;  either  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Iceland. 
The  habitations  of  men  are  scattered  along  the 
coast,  and  do  not  difier  in  appearance.  The 
European  settlements  are  only  on  the  west- 
ern side,  generally  upon  small  islands.  Es. 
quimaux  dwell  as  far  north  as  78° — as  far, 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  extremity  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  Sir  John  Ross  found  natives  under 
the  degree  of  76,  who  had  come  from  the 
north. 

The  Greenlanders  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Esquimaux  race.     Their  bodily  habits,  their 
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speech,  and  their  manner  of  life  demonstrate 
that  thej  are  members  of  that  "  family  of 
polar-men,"  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
high  north,  from  Lapland  to  Baffin's  Bay  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  by  the  sea- 
shore, and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ice  and  snow,  wherever  the  seal 
is  to  be  found.  The  Greenland  Esquimaux 
name  themselves  Innuit,  signifying  men,  or 
human  beings.  They  seem  to  have  made 
their  appearance  on  the  western  coast  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  under  the  name  of 
"  Skrallinger,"  are  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  the  Icelandic  colonies  in  that  region.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  on  the  American 
continent  at  one  time,  as  far  south  as  Vin- 
land,  or  New  England,  and  to  have  been  gra- 
dually forced  to  the  north,  by  other  wild 
races.  •  Their  own  traditions  indicate  that 
they  reached  Greenland  at  a  comparatively 
late  period.  They  are  of  a  stout  build,  below 
the  medium  hight,  have  broad,  flat  faces,  in- 
expressive eyes,  small  noses,  thick  under-lip, 
and  coarse  black  hair,  which  hangs  over  their 
brown  faces.  Their  skin  is  nevertheless  rather 
fair  than  dark,  but  appears  brown  in  conse- 
quence of  its  filthiness,  and  gives  out  a  repul- 
sive, fatty  smell,  which  is  almost  insupport- 
able to  Europeans.  In  the  southern  part,  we 
see  more  slender  figures,  more  agreeable 
faces,  and  more  expressive  eyes.  The  Green- 
lander  is  lazy,  and  indifferent  to  what  takes 
place  around  him,  but  in  general  cheerful  and 
well-disposed.  He  seldom  involves  himself. 
in  a  quarrel,  or  even  comes  to  hot  words. 
He  is  changeable,  and  troubles  himself  only 
about  his  nearest  interests  or  his  absolute  ne- 
cessities. The  vanity  of  these  people  is  very 
striking.  According  to  their  opinion,  all 
other  people  are  inferior  to  them,  and  when 
they  wish  to  praise  a  stranger,  they  say,  "  He 
Is  as  well  instructed  as  we,"  or  '•  He  begins  to 
be  an  Inniiit."  Crimes  or  acts  of  violence 
seldom  occur :  whoever  injures  another  is 
publicly  scoffed  at  and  scorned,  for  the  Green- 
landers  have  a  strong  inclination  to  satire,  and 
a  biting  tongue.  The  Norwegian  missionary, 
Egede,  who  settled  among  them  in  the  year 
1721,  had  to  bear  a  great  deal  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labors.  They  compared 
hia  large  nose  with  the  Stag  Horn  peak,  and 


when  he  related  to  them  the  life  and  suffering 
of  Christ  they  remarked :  "  If  He  had  come 
among  us,  we  would  have  loved  Him  and 
been  obedient  to  Him.  What  madmen,  to 
slay  Him  who  could  give  them  life !"  They 
love  their  near  relatives,  but  are  unfeeling  in 
relation  to  their  misfortunes,  and  exhibit  no 
regret  at  the  total  ruin  of  others. 

They  neither  form  a  state,  nor  possess  any 
government  or  kind  of  authority  whatever. 
This  is  explained  by  the  simple  circumstance 
that  they  need  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  sum- 
mer they  live  in  tents,  in  winter  in  houses — 
or  rather  huts — which  are  from  five  to  six  feet 
high,  twelve  broad,  and  a  hundred  feet  long, 
often  containing  several  families  mider  the 
same  roof.  The  walls  are  covered  on  the  in- 
side with  skins  to  keep  out  the  dampness  and 
cold  air.  A  broad  bench  runs  along  the 
side ;  a  kettle  of  stone  or  iron  hangs  over  a 
train-oil  lamp,  which  supplies  the  place  of  a 
stove  or  hearth.  The  windows  are  formed  of 
the  entrails  of  the  whale  and  seal,  instead  of 
glass.  The  entrance  is  through  a  long,  nar- 
row passage,  through  which  the  hot  air  escapes, 
and  although  there  is  no  door,  such  a  heat  is 
kept  up  inside  that  even  in  the  winter  the 
Greenlanders  go  almost  without  clothes. 
A  European  can  not  exist  in  such  filth  and 
stench. 

Since  the  natives  subsist  principally  upon 
the  supplies  which  the  sea  affords  them,  they 
bestow  great  pains  on  the  construction  of 
their  boats,  which  they  guide  and  propel  with 
great  dexterity.  They  make  clothes  and 
boots,  tan  leather,  build  houses  and  boats, 
pitch  tents,  cook,  and  take  care  of  the  children, 
while  the  man  considers  it  unworthy  of  him 
to  work  :  his  proper  employment  is  in  catch- 
ing seals  and  shooting  birds.  Since  there  are 
no  rich  Greenlanders,  the  bride  brings  her 
husband  no  other  dower  than  strong  arms. 
It  is,  however,  customary  and  proper,  that 
after  the  betrothal — a  matter  in  which  the 
parents  never  interfere — she  should  shut  her- 
self up  for  several  days  and  weep,  or  run 
loose  among  the  mountains,  whence  she  is 
brought  back  by  the  bridegroom.  If  the  man 
wishes  to  separate  from  his  wife,  he  puts  on 
a  discontented  face  for  a  time  and  leaves  the 
house  without  saying  where  he  is  going.     The 
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woman  understands  this  hint,  packs  together 
her  property,  takes  her  children  and  returns 
to  her  relatives. 

The  country  would  be  uninhabitable  even 
for  Esquimaux,  were  it  not  for  the  seals, 
which  are  as  indispensable  to  them  as  the 
reindeer  to  the  Laplanders.  Their  flesh  is 
eaten,  their  skins  used  for  clothing  and  to 
cover  boats  and  houses,  while  the  fat  furnishes 
light  and  fuel.  The  animal  is  taken  with  a 
harpoon,  to  the  end  of  which  a  bladder  is 
fastened.  Sea  birds  also  serve  as  food,  and 
sometimes  the  boldest  oarsmen  make  chase 
after  a  whale,  but  only  in  company  with  the 
Danes.  They  then  wash  themselves  and  ]5ut 
on  their  best  clothing,  because  they  think  the 
whale  would  not  suffer  them  to  approach  if 
they  were  unclean.  The  labor  of  cleaning 
the  cooking  utensils  devolves  on  the  wives, 
who,  in  turn,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  dogs,  and 
everything  is  speedily  licked  smooth  and 
clean.  The  bill  of  fare  of  a  Greenland  feast, 
runs  as  follows  :  dried  herrings  ;  dried,  boiled, 
and  half-raw  seal's  flesh ;  boiled  sea-gulls ;  a 
piece  of  half-putrified  whale's  tail  (the  prin- 
cipal dish);  dried  salmon ;  dried  reindeer; 
and  bilberries  cooked  with  deer's  tripe  and 
train-oil. 

The  language  of  the  Greenlanders  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  scanty  and  defective,  since 
they  possess  nothing  like  art  or  enterprise. 
They  lack  all  words  for  abstract  ideas,  and 
they  have,  even,  no  system  of  religion. 
They  possess  but  few  adjectives,  but,  like  the 
other  American  languages,  which  are  all 
polysynthetic,  many  prefixes  and  affixes. 
They  can  therefore  express  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  space,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  single 
words  appear  very  much  overloaded  to  Euro- 
peans. The  language  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  learn,  as  Paul  Egede  remarks. 
They  have,  however,  a  great  wealth  of  words 
for  concrete  objects,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  which  belong  especially  to  their 
own  country.  They  reckon  time  by  the 
number  of  winters,  but  never  count  beyond 
twenty,  and  although  they  trace  back  their 
genealogy  through  several  generations,  no 
man  past  middle  life  knows  how  old  he  is — 
more  than  twenty  is  "  much,  very  m.uch,  not 
to  be  counted."     They  had  no  idea  of  writing 


before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  The 
slight  exhibition  which  they  make  of  religious 
ideas,  is  quite  primitive  and  unshaped.  They 
have  in  their  language  no  word  for  God,  and 
they  never  pray ;  but  they  have  a  glimmering 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  Torngar- 
suk,  their  Good  Spirit,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  finger,  and  mortal.  Many  also  repre- 
sent him  as  a  white  deer,  or  a  giant  with  one 
arm.  Beside  this  powerful  spirit  there  are 
smaller  spirits  for  water,  fire  and  air.  Torn- 
garsuk  has  a  wife  or  mother,  who  is  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Spirit  of  evil.  She  lives  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  guarded  by  seals,  and 
has  power  over  the  fishes. 

This  mythology  is  still  further  enlarged  and 
decorated  by  the  anpekokks,  or  magicians, 
who  have  great  influence  over  the  people, 
pronouncing  oracles,  foretelling  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  performing  incantations  for  the 
sick.  They  use  a  peculiar  dialect  among 
themselves,  which  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand, all  the  words  being  metaphorical  or 
used  in  a  reversed  sense,  in  their  charms  and 
incantations.  These  magicians  entertain  the 
belief  that  they  see  witches  in  the  dark,  who 
have  horns  and  are  black  from  the  fingers  to 
the  elbows.  Though  generally  so  mild  and 
gentle,  the  Greenlanders  treat  suspected 
witches  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  An 
Iliisectsook,  as  such  a  person  is  called,  is  torn 
out  of  the  house  or  tent,  stabbed  and  cut  to 
pieces,  each  one  concerned  in  the  act  devour- 
ing a  piece  of  the  heart,  in  order  that  the  spirit 
of  the  victim  shall  not  return  to  plague  him. 
An  old  woman,  who  lacks  a  natural  protector, 
is  generally  declared  a  witch.  The  natives 
also  believe  in  toj-nacks,  or  guardian  spirits, 
and  wear  as  amulets  around  their  necks,  the 
jawbones  of  foxes,  crows'  heads,  falcon  claws, 
and  the  like.  It  is  very  difficiilt  for  them  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  the  Christian 
heaven,  since  it  does  not  contain  what  they 
most  value — seals.  They  believe  that  every 
thing  they  see  in  heaven  or  on  earth  had  its 
origin  in  their  country.  The  arch  of  heaven 
turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  a  high  sharp  peak, 
far  to  the  north  ;  the  Great  Bear  they  compa:^e 
to  a  sort  of  bench,  on  which  they  fasten  their 
hopes  and  harpoons  for  the  capture  of  seal; 
the  belt  of  Orion  consists  of  Greenlanders, 
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who  were  placed  there  because  they  could  not 
find  the  way  to  their  own  country ;  the 
Pleiades  are  howling  dogs,  which  surround  a 
white  bear.  The  red  stars  take  their  color  from 
eating  seals'  livers,  the  white  from  eating  seals' 
brains;  the  Northern  Lights  are  caused  by 
the  souls  of  the  dead  playing  at  ball.  In  the 
sky  there  is  an  immense  lake,  confined  by  a 
dam ;,  when  the  water  overflows  this  dam,  it 
rains,  and  if  the  dam  should  break,  heaven 
would  fall  and  crush  the  earth. 

As  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Moravians 
extends,  these  ideas  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  magicians  Avho 
taught  them.  Although  the  Christianity  of 
the  converted  Greenlanders  is  still  very  rude 
and  limited,  the  labors  of  the  zealous  mission- 
aries have  borne  good  fruit.  In  addition  to 
the  Gospel,  the  latter  teach  whatever  handi- 
crafts the  Esquimaux  are  capable  of  learning, 
and  protect  them  against  imposition  in  their 
trade  with  foreigners.  When  Egede  came  to 
Greenland,  where  before  him  the  Dutch  whalers 
had  occasianally  visited  the  coast,  the  natives 
remarked :  "  Why  are  not  the  Dutch  as 
willing  as  you  are  to  teach  us  about  God  ?" 
Their  only  speech  is,  "  Meat !  meat !  the  kettle 
full !"  The  trade  with  Greenland  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  Danes,  who  send  thither 
annually  half  a  dozen  vessels.  They  take 
ammunition,  knives,  axes,  needles,  arrow  heads, 
Ifom'e  linen  and  woolen  ware,  cloth,  tobacco, 
meal,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  bring  back  in  return 
eider-down,  seal-skins,  whale's  teeth,  furs, 
fish-bone  and  train-oil.  The  sale  of  brandy  is 
prohibited.  The  entire  import  and  export 
trade  of  Greenland  amounts  to  about  |200,000 
annually. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
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One  who  witnessed  the  scene  gives  this  description  to  his 
companions. 

OooAsioNS  drew  me  early  to  this  city  ; 
And,  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  Bunrise, 
The  moi-ning  trumpets  festival  proclahned 
Through  each  high  street;  little  I  had  dispatched, 
When  all  abroad  was 'rumored  that  this  day 
£am8oa  sliould  be  brought  forth,  to  show  the  people 


Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games  ; 

I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 

Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theater 

Half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 

Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ; 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wia£^ 

When  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 

In  their  state  livery  clad  ;  before  him  pipes, 

And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 

Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 

Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 

Eifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise, 

Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 

He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him. 

Came  to  the  place  ;  and  what  was  set  before  him. 

Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed, 

To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed 

AH  with  incredible,  stupendous  force; 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

At  length  for  intermission's  sake  they  led  him 

Between  the  pillars  ;  he  his  guide  requested 

(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard) 

As  over-tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars 

That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 

He,  unsuspicious,  led  him  ;  which  when  Samson 

Felt  in  liis  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 

And  eyes  fast  fixed,  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed, 

Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved ; 

At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud, 

"  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 

I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld  ; 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  jny  strength,  yet  greater, 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold." 

This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves,  he  bowed, 

As.  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 

When  mountains  tremble  :  those  two  massy  pillars 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 

lie  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  co^mselors,  or  priests, 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Samson,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 

Tlie  vulgar  only  'soaped,  who  stood  without. 

MiTLON. 
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THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE. 

ESTERDAY, 
May  26th,  was  a 
great  day  for  us. 
We  have  for  a 
number  of  years 
taught  Astrono- 
my, with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
ourself  if  to  no  one  else. 
We  have  again  and  again  attempted  to  explain 
and  illustrate  eclipses,  especially  the  one  of 
the  kind  that  favored  us  with  a  visit  yester- 
day ;  but  never  were  our  eyes  refreshed  with 
a  sight  of  it  before.  We  had  waited  its  ap- 
pearance for  months,  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  all  but  prayed  that  the  heavens  would 
bless  us  with  a  clear  sky. 

The  day  opened  unpropitiously.  The  sky, 
in  the  forenoon,  was  overcast,  with  a  strong 
north-westerly  wind,  accompanied  with  a 
drizzling  rain.  At  noon  the  prospect  was 
more  encouraging.  —  Smoked  glass,  to  any 
reasonable  amount,  was  duly  prepared.  The 
sun  remained  obscured  till  about  4  o'clock — 
then  the  clouds  began  to  break,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  it 
became  partly  visible  through  thin  clouds. 
On  and  on,  the  moon  marched — sometimes 
in  clear  sky,  sometimes  behind  thin  clouds, 
through  which  the  sun  was  visible-,  and  often 
eould  be  viewed  without  any  other  screen. 
But  about  ten  minutes  before  the  greatest  ob- 
scuration', a  large  dark  cloud  approached, 
threatening  to  obscure  it  during  the  four  brief 
minutes  which  were  to  reveal  to  us  a  natural 
phenomenon  we  never  witnessed,  and  one 
which,  if  lost  no'w,  would  be  to  us  lost  for- 
ever. Just  before  the  ring  was  complete,  the 
sun  passed  behind  this  cloud ;  we  well  nigh 
despaired,  but  still  strained  our  vision  the 
tighter,  in  hope  that  we  might  catch  the  sight 
through  some  opening.  A  minute  passed, 
and  out  came  that  ring,  bright,  golden,  glori- 
ous ring — there  it  stood  three  blessed  minutes 
in  clear  blue  sky.  Perhaps  we  are  enthusi- 
astic, but  never  did  a  sight  fill  us  with  so  in- 
tense an  excitement,  or  ravish  us  with  so  un- 


bounded an  admiration. — Niagaras,  Crystal 
Palaces,  Oceans  in  storm — all  waned  in  the 
presence  of  that  bright  circle  of  light,  struck 
upon  that  spot  of  blue  sky,  girt  by  golden 
clouds.  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !" 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  (1493), 
an  adventurer  was  cast  in  distress  upon  the 
shores  of  an  American  island,  inhabited  by 
savages.  They  refused  him  assistance,  and 
he  and  his  company  were  ready  to  perish. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  European  was  his 
defense,  —  his  wit  saved  him.  Columbus 
threatened  the  savages  with  the  plague,  unless 
they  should  relieve  his  wants,  and  in  token  of 
his  authority  assured  them  that  on  such  a  day 
the  sun  should  be  eclipsed.  When  the  natives 
saw  the  threat  fulfilled,  they  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  implored  his  for- 
giveness, and  bountifully  supplied  his  wants. 

In  1854,  in  the  same  western  world,  now 
become  the  home  of  civilization  and  science, 
eager  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children 
last  week  awaited  the  approach  of  another 
eclipse,  w4th  an  intense  curiosity  devoid  of  all 
fear  lest  the  clouds  should  eclipse  the  eclipse, 
and  render  all  the  smoked  glasses  useless. 

This  change  in  the  feelings  with  which  peo 
pie  regard  the  occurrences  of  an  eclipse  is  dun 
to  that  wonderful  science,  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  cal- 
culated down  to  the  fraction  of  a  second  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

There  are  some  notions,  however,  still  lin- 
gering in  the  minds  of  men,  which  ought  to 
be  removed.  There  are  but  few,  perhaps, 
who  look  upon  eclipses  with  anything  of 
superstitious  regard.  Very  few,  we  suppose, 
believe  in  the  language  of  Milton,  that  the 
sun 

From  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  witli  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

If  there  are  now  any  believers  in  the  "  disas- 
trous twilight"  of  eclipses,  any  who  regard' 
them  as  the  heralds  of  calamity,  they  have- 
now,  certainly,  a  very  fortunate  combination; 
of  circumstances  to  prove  their  theory.  The 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  passage  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  the  loss  of  the  steamer  City  of' 
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Glasgow,  and  the  riot  in  Boston,  may  any  or 
all  of  them  be  ascribed  to  the  eclipse !  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  but  few  have  any  such 
superstition  in  their  nature,  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  seasons  are  affected  by 
eclipses,  the  current  notion  being  that  a  cold 
season  ordinarily  follows  an  eclipse,  A  man 
very  gravely  assured  us  that  he  had  known 
one  very  warm  season  after  an  eclipse,  as 
though  it  were  an  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
have  no  particle  of  evidence  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  season  or  of  the  day  of  an  eclipse 
is  affected  by  it,  save  for  the  few  minutes  of 
the  sun's  <i>.bscuration.  The  notion  of  some 
persons  that  eclipses  have  an  effect  upon 
health  and  disease  is  of  course  equally  ground- 
less. There  can  not  be  the  slightest  con- 
nection between  the  two  things  as  cause  and 
effect. 


NAMES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

HE  names  of  the 
months  were  giv- 
en by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

January,  the 
first  month,  was 
so  called  from  Ja- 
nus, an  ancient  king  of  Italy, 
who  was  deified  afiter  his  death, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Janarius. 
February,  the  second  month,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  Februo,  to  purify  ;  hence 
Februarius :  for  this  month  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans offered  up  expiatory  sacrifices  for  the 
purifying  of  the  people. 

March,  the  third  month,  anciently  the  first 
month,  is  derived  from  the  word  Mars,  the 
god  of  war. 

April  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  Aprilus, 
that  is,  opening ;  because  in  this  month  the 
vegetable  world  opens  and  buds  forth. 

May,  the  fifth  month,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Majores,  so  called  by  Romulus, 
in  respect  toward  the  senators ;  hence  Maius, 
or  May. 

June,  the  sixth  month,  from  the  Latin  word 
Junius,  or  the  youngest  sort  of  the  people. 


July,  the  seventh  month,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Julius,  and  so  named  in  honor 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

August,  the  eighth  month,  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  a.  d.  8. 

September,  the  ninth  month,  from  the  La- 
tin word  Septem,  or  seven ;  being  the  seventh 
month  from  March. 

October,  the  tenth  month,  from  the  Latin 
word  Octo,  the  eighth,  hence  October. 

November,  the  eleventh  month,  from  the 
Latin  of  Novem,  nine  ;  being  the  ninth  month 
from  March. 

December,  the  twelfth  month,  from  the 
Latin  word  Decem,  ten ;  so  called  because  it 
was  the  tenth  from  March,  which  was  an- 
ciently the  manner  of  beginning  the  year. 


THE  ROOKS  AND  THE  SPARROWS. 

THE  following  lines  are  from  a  little  publi- 
cation, made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
in  London,  in  which  we  more  than  suspect 
Charles  Lamb,  and  his  sister,  "  Bridget  Elia," 
had  a  share. 

"  A  little  boy  witli  crumbs  of  bread 
Many  au  hungry  sparrow  fed. 
It  was  a  child  of  little  sense, 
Who  this  kind  bounty  did  dispense 
For  suddenly  it  was  withdrawn, 
And  all  the  birds  were  left  forlorn, 
In  a  hard  time  of  frost  and  snow, 
Not  knowing  where  for  food  to  go. 
He  would  no  longer  give  them  bread, 
Because  he  had  observed  (he  said), 

'  That  sometimes  to  the  window  came 
A  great  black  bird,  a  rook  by  name, 
And  took  away  a  small  bird's  share. 
So  foolish  Harry  did  not  care 
What  became  of  the  great  rook, 
That  from  the  little  sparrows  took, 
Now  and  then,  as  'twere  by  stealth, 
A  part  of  their  abundant  wealth ; 
Nor  ever  more  would  feed  his  sparrows. 
Tlius  ignorance  a  Icind  Imart  narrorvs, 
I  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  would 
Have  told  t!ie  child,  rooks  live  by  food, 
lu  the  same  way  the  sparrows  do. 
I  also  would  have  told  him  too, 
Birds  act  by  instinct,  and  ne'er  can 
Attain  the  rectitude  of  man. 
Nay  that  even,  when  distress 
Does  on  poor  human  nature  press, 
We  need  not  be  too  strict  in  seeing 
The  failings  of  a  fellow-being. 
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HECTOR  was  the  favorite  hound  of  my  bro- 
ther Rufus,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  him, 
for  he^was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures 
ever  seen,  had  an  amiable  disposition,  and  was 
very  intelligent.  You  would  scarcely  believe 
me,  should  I  tell  you  all  his  accomplishments 
and  cunning  tricks.  If  one  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money,  he  would  take  it  in  his  mouth  and  run 
at  once  to  the  baker  or  butcher  for  his  dinner. 
He  was  evidently  fond  of  music,  and  even 
seemed  to  have  an  ear  for  it ;  and  he  would 
dance  away  merrily  whenever  he  saw  dancing. 
He  was  large  and  strong,  and  in  the  winter,  I 
remember,  we  used  to  harness  him  to  a  little 
sleigh,  on  which  he  drew  my  youngest  brother 
to  school.  As  Hector  was  as  fleet  as  the  wind, 
this  sort  of  riding  was  rare  sport.  At  night 
we  had  but  to  start  him  off,  and  he  would  go 
directly  to  the  school-house  for  his  little  mas- 
t-er.     Ah,  Hector  was  a  wonderful  dog  ! 

A  few  miles  from  our  house,  there  was  a 
pond,  or  small  lake,  very  deep  and  dark,  and 
surrounded  by  a  swampy  wood.  Here  my 
brothers  used  to  go  duck-shooting ;  though  it 
was  rather  dangerous  sport,  as  most  of  the 
shore  of  the  pond  was  a  soft  bog,  but  thinly 
grown  over  with  grass  and  weeds.  It  was 
said  that  cattle  had  been  known  to  sink  in  it, 
and  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

One  night  during  the  hunting  season,  one 
of  my  elder  brothers  brought  a  friend  home 
with  him, — a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow, 
named  Charles  Ashley.  It  was  arranged  that 
they  should  shoot  ducks  abouifc  the  pond  the 


next  day.     So  in  the  morning  they  all  set  out 
in  high  spirits.     In  the  forenoon  they  had  not 
much  luck,  as  they  kept  too  much  together ; 
but    in    the   afternoon    they    separated,   my 
brothers  giving  their  friend  warning  to  be- 
ware of  getting  into  the  bogs.     But  Ashley 
was  a  wild,  imprudent  young  man,  and  once, 
having  shot  a  fine  large  duck,  which  fell  into 
the  pond  near  the  shore,  and  Hector,  who  was 
with  him,  refusing  to  go  into   the  water  for 
it,  he  ran  down  himself     Before  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  water,  he  was  over  his  ankles 
in   mire  ;   then,  turning  to  go  back,  he  sunk 
to  his  knees,  and  in  another  moment  he  was 
waist-high  in  the  bog,  and   quite  unable  to 
help  himself     He  laid  his  gun  down,  and  for- 
tunately could  rest  one  end  of  it  on  a  little 
knoll  of  firmer  earth ;  but  he  still  sunk  slowly, 
till  he  was  in  up  to  his  arm-pits.     Of  course, 
he  called  and  shouted  for  help  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible, but  my  brothers  were  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  did  not  hear  him  so  as  to  know  his 
voice.     But  Hector,  after  looking  at  him  in 
his  sad  fix  a  moment,  started  off  on  a  swift 
run,  which  soon  brought  him   to  his  master. 
My  brother  said  that  the  dog  then  began  to 
whine,  and  run  back  and  forth  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  until  he  set  out  to  follow 
him  to   the  scene  of  the  accident.     Hector 
dashed  on  through  the  thick  bushes  as  though 
he  were  half  distracted,  every  few  moments 
turning  back  with  wild  cries  to  hurry  on  his 
master.     When  my  brother  came  up  to  where 
his  friend  was  fixed  in  the  mire,  he  could  see 
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nothing  of  him  at  first,  Ttien  he  heard  a 
faint  voice  calling  hinn,  and,  looking  down 
near  the  water,  he  saw  a  pale  faco  looking  up 
at  him  from  the  midst  of  the  black  bog.  He 
has  often  said  that  it  was  the  strangest  sight 
that  he  ever  saw.  Poor  Ashley's  arms,  and 
the  fowling-piece  he  held,  were  now  beginning 
to  disappear,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
would  have  sunk  out  of  sight  for  ever.  Only 
to  think  of  such  an  awful  death !  My  brother, 
who  had  always  a  great  presence  of  mind,  lost 
no  time  in  bending  down  a  young  tree  from 
the  bank  where  he  stood,  so  that  Ashley  could 
grasp  it,  and  m  that  way  be  drawn  up ;  for,  as 
you  see,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  him  to 
go  down  to  where  his  friend  sunk.  When  Ash- 
ley had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  sapling,  my 
brother  let  go  of  it,  and  it  sprung  back,  pulling 
up  the  young  man  without  much  exertion  on 
his  own  part.  Ashley  was,  however,  greatly 
exhausted  with  fright  and  struggling,  and  lay 
for  some  moments  on  the  bank,  feeling  quite 
unable  to  walk.  As  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough,  he  set  out  for  home  with  my  brother, 
stopping  very  often  to  rest  and  shake  off  the 
thick  mud,  which  actually  weighed  heavily 
upon  him.  I  never  shall  forget  how  he  looked 
when  he  came  into  the  yard  about  sunset.  O, 
what  a  rueful  and  ridiculous  figure  he  cut ! 
We  could  none  of  us  keep  from,  laughing, 
though  we  were  frightened  at  first,  and  sorry 
for  our  guest's  misfortune.  But  after  he  was 
dressed  in  a  dry  suit  of  my  brother's,  he  look- 
ed funnier  than  ever,  for  he  was  a  tall,  rather 
large  person,  and  the  dress  was  too  small  for 
him  every  way.  Yet  he  laughed  as  heartily 
as  any  of  us,  for  he  was  very  good-natured 
and  merry.  It  seeins  to  me  I  can  see  him 
now,  as  he  walked  about  with  pantaloons  half- 
way up  to  his  knees,  coat^sleeves  eouiing  a 
little  below  the  elbows,  and  vest  that  wouldn't 
meet  at  all,  and  told  us  queer,  entertaining 
stories,  and  sung  songs,  and  jested  and  laughed 
ell  the  evening.  But  once,  I  remember,  I 
saw  him  go  out  on  to  the  door-step,  where 
Hector  was  lying,  kne(;l  down  beside  the 
feithful  dog,  and  actually  hug  him  to  his 
breast. 

When  not  hunting  with  his  master,  Ilectoi' 
went  with  Albert  and  me  in  all  our  rambles, 
berrying  ;iii'l  nutting.     We  could  hardly  be 


seen  without  him,  and  we  loved  him  almost 
as  we  loved  one  another. 

One  afternoon  in  early  spring,  we  had  been 
into  the  woods  for  wild-flowers.  I  remember 
that  I  had  my  apron  filled  with  the  sweet 
claytonias,  and  the  gay  trilliums,  and  the 
pretty  white  flowers  of  the  sanguinaria,  or 
"blood-root,"  and  hosts  and.  handfulls  of  the 
wild  violets,  yellow  and  blue.  My  brother 
had  taken  off  his  cap  and  filled  it  with  beauti- 
ful green  mosses,  and  lit  up  with  the  bright 
red  squawberry.  We  had  just  entered  the 
long,  shady  lane  which  ran  down  to  the  house, 
and  were  talking  and  laughing  yery  merrily, 
when  we  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  run- 
ning toward  us  and  shouting  as  they  ran. 
Before  them  was  a  large,  brown  bull-dog,  that.  - 
as  he  came  near,  we  saw  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  Then  we  heard  what  the  men  were 
crying.     It  Avas,  "  Mad  dog .'" 

My  brother  and  I  stopped  and  clu-ng  to 
each  other  in  great  trouble.  Hector  stood 
before  us  and  growled.  The  dog  was  already 
so  near  that  we  saw  we  could  not  escape ;  he 
came  right  at  us,  with  his  dread  fid  frothy 
mouth  wide  open.  He  was  just  upon  us. 
when  Hector  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
the  two  rolled  on  the  ground  biting  and  strug- 
gling. But  presently  one  of  the  men  came 
up  and  struck  the  mad  dog  on  the  head  with 
a  large  club  ;  so  stunned  him,  and  finally  killed 
him.  But  Hector,  poor  Hector,  was  badly 
bitten  in  the  neck  and  breast,  and  all  the  men 
said  that  he  must  die  too,  or  he  would  go 
mad.  One  of  the  neighbors  went  home  with 
us,  and  told  my  father  and  elder  brothers  all 
about  it.  They  were  greatly  troubled,  but 
promised  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Hector  should  be  shot  in  the  morning. 
T  remember  how,  while  they  were  talking, 
Hector  lay  on  the  door-step  licking  his 
wounds,  every  now  and  then  looking  round, 
as  if  he  thought  that  there  was  some  trouble 
which  he  ought  to  understand. 

I  shall  never,  never  forget  how  I  grieved 
that  night!  I  heard  the  clock  strike  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve,  as  I  lay  awake  weeping 
for  my  dear  playfellow  and  noble  preserver, 
who  was  to  die  in  the  '  morning.  Hector  was 
sleeping  in  the  next  room,  and  c^ncc  I  got  up 
and  stole  out  to  see  him,  as  he  lay  on  the 
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hearth-nig  in  the  clear  moonlight,  resting  un- 
quietly,  for  his  wounds  pained  him.  I  went 
and  stood  so  near  that  my  tears  fell  on  his 
beautiful  head  ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to  wake 
him,  for  1  somehow  felt  guilty  toward  him. 

That  night  the  Aveather  changed,  and  the 
next  morning  came  up  chilly  and  windy,  with 
no  sunshine  at  all,  as  though  it  would  have 
not  been  a  gloomy  day  enough  anyhow.  After 
breakfast — ah  !  I  remember  well  how  little 
breakfast  was  eaten  by  any  of  us  ihixt  morn- 
ing— Hector  was  led  into  the  yard  and  fast- 
ened to  a  stake.  He  had  never  before,  in  all 
his  life,  been  tied,  and  he  now  looked  troubled 
and  ashamed.  But  my  mother  spoke  pleas- 
antly to  him,  and  patted  him,  and  he  held  up 
his  head  and  looked  proud  again.  My  mother 
was  greatly  grieved  that  the  poor  fellow  should 
have  to  die  for  defending  her  children,  and 
when  she  turned  from  him  and  went  into  the 
house,  I  saw  she  was  in  tears  ;  so  I  cried  loud- 
er than  ever.  One  after  another,  we  all  went 
up  and  took  leave  of  our  dear  and  faithful 
friend.  My  youngest  brother  clung  about 
him  longest,  crying  and  sobbing  as  though  his 
heart  would  break.  It  seemed  that  we  should 
never  get  the  child  away.  My  brother  Rufus 
said  that  no  one  should  shoot  his  dog  but 
himself,  and  while  we  children  were  bidding 
farewell,  he  stood  at  a  little  distance  load- 
ing his  rifle.  But  finally  he  also  came  up 
to  take  leave.  He  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on 
Hector's  head,  but  did  not  speak  to  him  or 
look  into  his  eyes, — those  sad  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  be  asking  what  all  this  crying 
meant.  He  then  stepped  quickly  back  to  his 
place,  and  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
Then  poor  Hector  appeared  to  understand  it 
all,  and  to  know  that  he  must  die,  for  he  gave 
a  loud,  mournful  cry,  trembled  all  over,  and 
crouched  toward  the  ground.  My  brother 
dropped  the  gun,  and  leaned  upon  it,  pale  and 
distressed.  Then  came  the  strangest  thing  of 
all.  Hector  seemed  to  have  strength  given 
him  to  submit  to  his  hard  fate ;  he  stood  up 
bravely  again,  but  turned  away  his  head  and 
closed  his  eyes.  My  brother  raised  the  rifle. 
!  covered  my  face  with  my  hands.  Then  came 
a  loud,  sharp  rej^ort.  I  looked  round  and  saw 
Hector  s(r(.'tehed  at  full  length,  with  a  great 
stream    of   blood   spouting   from   his   white 


breast,  and  reddening  all  the  grass  about  him. 
He  was  not  quite  dead,  and  as  we  gathered 
around  him,  he  looked  up  into  our  faces  and 
moaned.  The  ball  which  pierced  him  had 
cut  the  cord  in  two  that  bound  him  to  the 
stake,  and  he  was  free  at  the  last.  My  brother, 
who  had  thrown  down  his  rifle,  drew  near 
also,  but  dared  not  come  close,  because,  he 
said,  he  feared  the  poor  dog  would  look  re- 
proachfully at  him.  But  Hector  csiught  sight 
of  his  beloved  master,  and,  rousing  all  his 
strength,  dragged  himself  to  his  feet,  llufus 
bent  over  him,  and  called  him  by  name. 
Hector  looked  up  knowingly  and  forgivingly 
into  his  face,  licked  his  hand  and  died  !  Then 
my  brother,  who  had  kept  a  firm,  manly  face 
all  the  while,  burst  into  tears. 

My  brother  William,  who  was  always 
master  of  ceremonies  on  such  occasions,  made 
a  neat  coffin  for  Hectoi*,  and  laid  him  in  it 
very  gently  and  solemnly.  I  flung  in  all  the 
wild-flowers  which  Albert  and  I  had  gathered 
on  the  afternoon  of  our  last  walk  with  our 
noble  friend,  and  so  we  buried  him.  His 
grave  was  very  near  the  spot  where  he  had 
so  bravely  defended  us  from  the  mad  dog,  by 
the  side  of  the  way,  in  the  long,  pleasant  lane, 
where  the  elm-trees  grew. 


DAWN. 

"  Thon  makeat  the  outgoings  of  tlio  morning  and  the  evening 
to  rejoice." 

Mild  dawn,  with  tresHcs  griiy, 
How  soon  thou  fad'st  away — 

Opcnins?  the  gate 
Through  which,  in  glory  born, 
Kides  forth  the  sccptcr'd  morn 
In  royal  state. 

Sweet  gift  from  Ilim  above, 
Whose  unforgetful  love 

Doth  never  sleep; 
Unto  His  name  bo  praise, 
While  changeful  night  and  days 

Thoir  order  keep. 

O,  dawn  of  blessed  light — 

That  througli  the  shades  of  night, 

With  radiance  pale, 
Com'st,  like  a  white-robed  gnest, 
To  eye,  and  brow,  and  breast — 

Wo  bid  thee  hail  I 
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THIS  portion  of  time  designated  in  the 
yearly  calendar,  is  the  most  attractive  of 
all  the  seasons,  especially  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones.  In  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  more  than  one-third  of  the  year  is 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  the  earth  is  bound  in 
"  icy  fetters,"  leaving  nothing  save  a  few  firs 
and  evergreens,  to  relieve  the  eye  and  cheer 
the  soul  of  the  lover  of  Nature.  But  summer 
comes  in,  a  harbinger  of  good  to  him  who 
admires  Nature  in  all  her  loveliness.  This  is 
the  time  selected  for  traveling.  We  leave 
the  brick  walls  of  the  crowded  city,  and 
entering  the  cars,  we  find  ourselves  among 
enchanting  scenery.  How  it  cheers  the  heart 
and  makes  it  leap  for  joy  at  such  a  time  !  As 
we  roam  about  in  strange  delight,  we  find  our- 
selves upon  an  eminence  overlooking  a  land- 
scape scene,  where  we  have  a  wide  range  of 
the  country.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  city 
we  left  a  short  time  before,  looking  hazy  and 
unattractive,  and  we  wonder  Avhy  we  are  con- 
tented to  live  in  such  a  warm  and  sultry 
place ;  but  we  think  of  dear  friends  then,  and 
feel  that  it  is  home,  "  sweet  home,"  and  we 
are  satisfied.  Looking  around,  we  are  cap- 
tivated with  the  prospect  before  us ;  that  giant 
oak  in  yonder  field  looks  grandly ;  that  elm, 
with  massive  pendant  branches,  is  most 
magnificent  to  look  upon ;  and  the  cherry 
trees  filled   with  delicious  fruit  are  provok- 


iugly  tempting.  Descending  the  hill,  we  find 
ourselves  standing  beside  a  winding  river,  and 
hear  the  descending  water  as  it  ripples  along, 

"  Leaping  and  foaming  in  sportive  glee, 
To  find  its  level  in  tlie  deep  blue  sea," 

and  it  fills  us  with  pleasure. 

Passing  up  the  winding  stream,  we  see  new 
beauties  unfolding  themselves  at  every  turn. 
Sometiiiies   green   meadows   are   before   us, 
spread  out  like  some  vast  carpet,  and  at  others 
a  romantic  waterfall  is  seen  pouring  down  the 
precipice  in  grandeur  and  sublimity,  making 
the  earth  resound  by  its  ceaseless  murmuring. 
The  flowers  at  such  a  time  are  a  source  of 
rich   enjoyment ;  the   roses,  the  violets,  and 
buttercups    look   beautiful    in   the    distance, 
blending  with  the  honeysuckle    and  red-top. 
That  barren  ledge,  towering  up  in  Avild  dis- 
order, demands  attention,  for  it  carries  us  back 
to  the  time  when  the  elements  of  Nature  were 
disturbed,    and   ponderous    masses   of  rocks 
broken    up    from    the    depths    below,    and 
left  in  massive  piles  far  above  the  surface. 
As  we  examine  this  confused  mass,  we  find 
various  kinds   of  rocks,  thrown  together   in 
confusion.     Porphyritic  granite,    being    com- 
posed  of  large  crystals  of  feldspar,  quartz, 
and  sheets  of  mica;  again  the  pure  granite 
appears  in    its    granulated  forms,  and  some- 
times forming  itself  into  graphic  granite.  Going 
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on  the  other  side,  we  find  gneiss  rock,  laying 
in  broken  disorder,  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  rest.  Ascending  to  the  summit,  you  see 
running  through  the  whole  mass  a  large 
fissure  filled  with  trap  rock.  This  gives  you 
a  fine  idea  of  the  secondary  formation  of  rocks. 
Looking  at  the  north  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
some  distant  mountain,  and  long  to  ascend 
Its  sublime  hights  and  inhale  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  from  its  summit.  Leaving  this 
adamantine  mass  for  some  future  examination, 
we  passed  to  yonder  eminence  to  behold  the 
setting  sun  as  it  descends  behind  the  western 
hills.  As  we  arrived  at  the  summit,  the  sun 
had  descended  rapidly  and  was  near  the 
horizon.  How  large  it  appeared  as  it  came 
in  contact  with  objects  near  the  earth,  and 
looked  like  a  vast  ball  of  fire!  As  we  stood 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
Venus,  that  beautiful  planet,  was  plainly  seen 
a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  shedding  her 
flickering  light  over  the  darkening  landscape. 
As  we  gazed  around  and  above  us  we  beheld 
star  after  star  peering  forth  from  their  hiding 
places,  until  the  arched  dome  was  studded  with 
gems  of  pearly  light.  Mars  with  fiery  bright- 
ness was  there,  regent  of  the  night.  Orion, 
Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades  shone  forth  among 
the  starry  train,  in  all  their  pristine  glory. 
At  length  the  moon  arose,  dispersing  by  her 
silvery  light  the  gloom  that  shrouded  the  earth. 
Then  could  we  utter  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi- 
work." "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unfb  night  showeth  knowledge."  Then  in 
ecstasy  of  delight  he  exclaimed,  "  When  I 
consider  thy  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him !" 


WHICH  IS  EASIER? 

An  upright  is  always  easier  than  a  stooping 
posture,  beca.use  it  is  more  natural,  and  one 
part  is  better  supported  by  another.  So  it 
is  easier  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  knave. 
It  is  also  more  graceful. — Shelton. 
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VICENZIO  VIVIANI;    OR,   "LABOR 
CONQUEBS  ALL  THINGS." 

CHILD,  who 
might  be  about 
twelve  years  of 
age,  and  whose 
costume  was 
that  of  the  peas- 
antry of  the 
neighborhood  of 
Florence,  en- 
day  in  the  year 
1638,  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  He  carried  a 
small  bundle  slung  over  his  shoulder  by  his 
stick ;  his  pocket  was  very  scantily  supplied, 
yet  he  had  taken  from  home  all  the  money 
which  his  father  had  to  bestow,  to  enable  him 
to  subsist  until  he  was  in  a  position  to  provide 
for  himself. 

"  You  are  now  a  great  boy,  strong  and  in- 
telligent," said  his  father  to  him ;  "  you  are 
old  enough  to  work,  and  I  have  no  longer  the 
means  of  maintaining  you;  be  prudent,  be 
industrious,  and  if  you  keep  the  fear  of  God 
before  your  eyes,  wherever  your  guardian 
angel  shall  conduct  you,  be  assured,  you  will 
always  find  some  charitable  person  who  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you." 

The  father  and  child  wept,  and  then  parted. 
The  little  exile,  having  taken  the  direction  of 
the  city,  endeavored  to  economize  as  well  as 
he  was  able  the  trifling  sum  which  he  carried 
with  him.  In  order  not  to  wear  out  his  good 
and  strong  shoes,  he  attached  them  to  the  end 
of  his  stick  and  walked  barefoot ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  he  took  a 
bath  in  the  Arno,  shook  the  dust  from  his 
coat,  sat  down  to  mend  the  rents  in  his  linen 
trowsers  with  a  needle  and  thread  which  he 
had  taken  care  to  bring  with  him,  and  then 
dressed  himself  as  neatly  as  he  could ;  for  he 
was  going  to  visit  Dame  Fortune,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  be  too  careful  in  his  toilet, 
on  his  first  presentation  to  so  great  a  per- 
sonage. 

We  have  not  yet  stated  the  motives  which 
induced  the  father  of  Viviani  to  part  with  his 
child  at  so  tender  an  age,  nor  what  led  him  to 
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hope  that  the  boy  would  find  suitable  employ- 
ment for  his  feeble  arms,  and  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  by  his  own  industry.  It  was 
simply  because,  ignorant  as  he  was,  he  under- 
stood the  high  capacity  of  his  son's  mind. 
Viviani  did  not  know  a  single  trade,  yet  it 
might  be  said  that  he  was  capable  of  exer- 
cising any  of  them.  Endowed  with  an  extra- 
ordinary penetration,  he  divined  what  he  had 
not  been  taught.  Once  set  upon  a  track, 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  required  no  further 
aid  to  enable  him  to  pursue  it  with  a  firm  step. 
Thus  he  had  scarcely  been  taught  the  alphabet, 
yet  he  read  with  perfect  ease.  He  had  been 
told  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  from 
this  point  of  departure  he  had  advanced  to 
the  most  complicated  operations  of  arithmetic. 
Wanting  the  necessary  knowledge  for  calcula- 
ting, according  to  the  rules  of  the  science,  he 
created  a  method  for  himself  as  simple  as  it 
was  ingenious;  and  by  the  means  of  little 
pieces  of  wood  differently  cut,  he  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  laws  of  numbers,  and  in  un- 
derstanding their  diflferent  combinations. 

The  Cure  of  the  village  one  day  translated 
for  him  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  the 
aid  of  these  hundred  lines  Viviani  managed  to 
understand  and  translate  in  his  turn  nearly  all 
the  Psalms.  This  intelligent  aptitude  for 
labor  was  not  limited  to  purely  literary 
occupations.  More  than  once  when  visiting 
the  workshops  of  the. village,  Viviani,  who 
did  not  know,  even  by  name,  what  are  termed 
the  laws  of  motion,  equilibrium,  and  mecha^ 
nics,  pointed  out,  by  an  artless  but  correct 
process  of  reasoning,  how  to  overcome  a 
difficulty  with  which  an  unskillful  workman 
had  contended  in  vain  for  several  days. 

Such  was  the  child  whom  poverty  had 
driven  from  his  native  village,  and  who  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Florence  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  so  many  beautiful 
thinors.  Amongst  the  curiosities  which  at- 
tracted his  attention,  there  was  one  which  kept 
him  for  a  long  time  fixed  before  a  shop-window. 
The  object  he  contemplated  with  so  much 
earnestness  was  a  magic-lantern.  As  he 
could  not  make  out  its  use,  his  usual  penetra- 
tion was  for  once  at  fault.  Any  other  but 
Viviani  would  have  passed  on  for  fear  of 
fatiguing  his  mind  too  much ;  but  he  was  not 


one  of  those  who  pass  easily  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
himself  supply  the  information  he  wanted,  ho 
determined  to  enter  the  shop  and  beg  the 
tradesman  to  explain  to  him  the  mechanism 
of  the  lantern.  A  magic-lantern  was  at  that 
time  very  rare,  and  of  great  value.  As  soon 
as  Viviani  began  to  understand  this  new  toy 
he  immediately  perceived  the  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  so  attractive  an  object, 
by  traveling  about  the  country  and  exhibiting 
it  to  the  children.  He  spread  out  on  the 
counter  all  his  money,  and  asked  if  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  wonderful  lantern. 
"  No !"  replied  the  worthy  man,  to  whom 
Viviani  had  addressed  himself;  "and  were  yon 
ten  times  as  rich,  you  would  be  still  too  poor 
to  buy  what  you  covet.  However,  as  yon 
think  that  your  future  fortune  lies  in  the 
possession  of  this  lantern,  you  shall  not  have 
to  reproach  me  with  being  the  cause  of  your 
failing  to  attain  this  fortune.  I  will  not  sell 
you  the  lantern ;  but  I  will  let  it  to  you. 
You  seem  to  be  intelligent,  I  believe  you  to 
be  honest ;  promise  me  only  that  you  will 
return  here  at  the  end  of  every  week,  and  tell 
me  honestly  what  you  have  gained,  and 
according  to  your  receipts,  whether  good  or 
bad,  I  will  regulate  the  hire." 

Viviani  traveled  about  with  his  little  ex- 
hibition, from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  displaying 
to  the  delighted  gaze  of  the  good  peojjle,  my 
Lord  the  Sun,  and  my  Lady  the  Moon ;  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  in  his  grand  pontifical 
robes  ;  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  ;  and 
the  great  Girolamo,  conqueror  of  ail  the  five 
hundred  devils.  •  The  spectacle  was  greatly 
admired,  but  poorly  paid  for,  so  that  Viviani 
had  nothing  very  considerable  to  take  to  the 
shopkeeper,  at  the  end  of  each  week.  His 
shoes  were  beginning  to  wear  out,  and  in  order 
to  save  them,  he  determined  to  make  no  more 
excursions  beyond  the  city.  He  established 
himself,  with  his  exhibition,  beneath  the  great 
gate  of  the  Strozzi  Palace,  but  his  receipts 
were  not  much  improved.  One  evening  when 
it  rained  very  hard,  and  the  child  stood  shiver- 
ing beside  his  lantern,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  in  the  distance,  who  was  crossing  tha 
street,  which  the  rain  had  rendered  quite 
deserted. 
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"  Signer,  signer !"  he  cried,  running  after 
him,  "  if  you  do  not  come  and  see  the  sun,  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  pay  for  my  supper," 

"  The  sun  !"  said  the  stranger  :  "  we  ^re 
badly  matched,  for  I  am  not  paid  for  my 
attention  to  it." 

The  person  who  thus  spoke,  was  the  man 
who  had  assigned  to  the  sun  its  place  and  its 
course  in  infinite  space :  it  was  Galileo,  in  fact. 
Touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the 
little  mendicant,  he  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
and  condescended,  notwithstanding  the  felling 
rain,  to  stop  and  witness  the  exhibition  which 
Viviani  displayed  to  him.  He  listened 
patiently  to  the  whole  of  his  explanation,  and 
when  the  representation  was  over,  he  still 
remained  beside  Viviani,  questioning  him  re- 
lative to  the  mechanism  of  his  little  theater. 
Viviani  replied  with  his  accustomed  accuracy. 
Then  from  the  demonstration  of  the  lantern, 
he  insensibly  proceeded  to  the  explanation  of 
several  of  the  calculations  belonging  to  the 
optician's  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  his  conversations  on  the 
Saturday  evenings  with  his  patron,  the  worthy 
shopkeeper.  As  knowledge  is  a  treasure, 
Viviani  had  prophesied  correctly,  when  he 
said  that  his  future  fortune  depended  on  the 
possession  of  that  lantern,  for  to  it  he  owed 
his  meeting  with  Galileo.  This  great  man 
felt  deeply  interested  in  the  child :  he  took 
him  to  his  house,  became  his  adopted  father, 
and  turned  to  such  good  use  his  great  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  the  sciences  that  he  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  learned  geometricians  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

His  reputation  quickly  spread  over  all 
Europe ;  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medici 
loaded  him  with  favors  ;  Louis  the  Fotirteenth 
allowed  him  a  considerable  pension;  the 
Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris,  admitted  him 
amongst  the  number  of  its  foreign  associates ; 
and  Ferdinand  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  on  several  occasions,  confided  to  him 
important  missions  to  the  different  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  We  have  before  said,  that  it  was 
by  divining  things  that  he  began  to  acquire 
knowledge ;  it  was  also  by  a  similar  divina- 
tion, that  at  a  later  period  he  established  his 
right  to  immortality.  An  effort  of  genius, 
almost  incredible,  led  him  to  recompose,  by 


the  force  of  reasoning,  the  five  books  of  the 
old  Greek  geometer,  Aristeus,  which  had  beea 
lost  to  science  for  a  great  number  of  ages. 
Viviani  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -two. 


THE  JfAUTILUS  AND  AMMONITE.. 

The  Nautilus  and  Ammonite 

Were  launched  in  friendly  strife ; 
Each  sent  to  float  in  his  tiny  boat, 

On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  life. 

And  theirs  was  a  joy  more  pure  than  this 
Which  we  taste  in  our  colder  clime ; 

For  they  were  ripe  in  a  tropic  life, 
In  a  brighter  and  better  clime. 

For  each  could  swim  in  the  ocean  brim, 
And  when  wearied  its  sail  could  furl ; 

And  sink  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea  deep, 
In  its  palace  all  of  pearl. 

They  swam  'mid  isles  whose  summer  smiles 

Were  dimmed  by  no  alloy  ; 
Whose  groves  were  palm,  whose  air  was  balm. 

And  life,  one  only  joy. 

They  sailed  all  day,  through  creek  and  bar, 

And  traversed  the  ocean  deep  ; 
And  at  night  they  sank  on  a  choral  bank, 

In  its  fairy  bowers  to  sleep. 

And  the  monsters  vast  of  ages  past, 
They  beheld  in  their  ocean  caves  ; 

They  saw  them  ride  in  their  power  and  pride., 
And  sink  in  their  deep  sea  graves. 

And  hand  in  hand,  from  strand  to  strand, 

They  sailed  in  mirth  and  glee ; 
These  fairy  shells  in  their  crj^stal  cells, 

Twin  sisters  of  the  sea. 

And  they  sailed  at  last,  to  a  sea  long  past, 

But  as  they  reached  its  shore, 
The  Almighty's  breath  spoke  out  in  death, 

And  the  Ammonite  lived  no  more. 

So  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow, 

As  over  the  deep  it  strays. 
Still  seems  to  seek  in  bay  and  creek, 

Its  companion  of  other  days. 

And  alike  do  we  on  life's  stormy  sea 

As  we  roam  from  shore  to  shore, 
Thus  tempest  tossed,  seek  the  loved  and  lost. 

But  find  them  on  earth  no  more. 

But  the  hope,  how  sweet  again  to  meet. 

As  we  look  to  a  distant  strand, 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  and  no  more  they  part, 

Who  meet  in  that  better  land. 
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FOURTH  OF   JULY   SPEECHES, 

MAPvKED  FOK  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 


No.  1. 


[• — ]  r\S  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
VJ  dependence,  our  illustrious  fathers 
performed  the  first  scene  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  Revolution — one,  in  real  importance,  infi- 
nitely exceeding  that  for  which  the  great  En- 
glish poet  invoked 

[. — ]"  A  muse  of  fire, 

A  kingdom  for^  a  stage,  princes  to  net,  ^ 
And  monarclis  to  behold*  the  swelling  scene." 

[••-~^]  The  Muse  inspiring  om?- fathers  was  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  all  on  fire  with  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  a  resolution  to  throw^"  it  off; 
the  whole  world}*  was  the  stage,  and  higher 
characters  than  princes  trod  it ;  and,  instead 
of  mouarchs,  countries^  and  nations,'"^  and  the 
AGE,"^  beheld  the  swelling  scene.  How  well 
the  characters  were  cast',  and  how  well  each 
acted  his  part,  and  what  emotions  the  whole 
performance  excited,  ]ct  history,  now  and  here- 
after, tell. 

[.  — ]  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  177G,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  declared  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States.  This  declaration, 
made  by  the  most  patriotic  and  resolute  men, 


trustmg  in  the  justice  of  their -cause,  and  the 
protection  of  Heaven', — and  yet  made  not 
without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety', — has  noAV 
stood  for  seventy-eight  years,  and  stiW  stands. 
It  was  sealed"  in  blood.  It  has  met  dangers, 
and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had  enemies, 
and  conquered  them  ;  it  has  had  detractors, 
and  abashed  them  all ;  it  has  had  doubting 
friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all  doubts  away ; 
[•• — ]and  now,  to-day,  raising  its  august  form 
higher*  than  the  clouds,  twenty  inillions  of 
people  contemplate  it  with  hallowed  love,  and 
the  world  beholds  it,  and  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  from  it,  with  profound  ad- 
miration. 

This  anniversary  animates,  and  gladdens, 
and  unites  all  American  hearts.  •  On  other 
days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men,  indul- 
ging in  controversies  more  or  less  important 
to  the  public  good ;.  we  may  have  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain  our  political 
differences,  often  with  warm,  and  sometimes 
w  ith  angry  feelings.  But  to-day  we  are  Amer- 
icans  all;  and  all  nothing  hut  Americans. 
As  the  great  luminary*  over  our  heads,  dissi- 
pating mists  and  fogs,  now  cheers  the  whole 
hemisphere,'*  so  do  the  associations  connected 
with  this  day  disperse  all  cloudy  and  sullen 
weather  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  true 
Americans.  Every  man's  heart  swells'*  within 
him,  every  man's  port  and  bearing  becomes 
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somewhat  more  proud'  and  lofty,  as  he  re- 
members that  seventy-eight  years  have  rolled 
away',  and  that  the  great  inheritance  of  liberty 
is  still  his' ;  his,  undiminished  and  unim- 
paired' ;  his,  in  all  its  original  glory' ;  his  to 
enjoy',  his  to  protect',  and  his  to  transmit  to 
future^  generations. 

No.  2. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence !  The 
interest  which,  in  that  paper,  has  survived  the 
occasion  upon  -^hich  it  was  issued', — the  in- 
terest which  is  of  every  age  and  every  clime', 
— the  interest  which  quickens  with  the  lapse  of 
years',  spreads  as  it  grows^  old',  and  brightens 
as  it^  recedes', — is  in  the  principles  which  it 
proclaims.  It  was  the  first  solemn  declaration 
by  a  Nation  of  the  only  legitimate  foundation 
of  civil  Government.  It  was  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  fabric,  destined  to  cover  the  surface'* 
of  the  globe.  It  demolished,  at  a  stroke,  the 
lawfulness  of  all  Governments  founded  upon 
conquest.  It  swept'^  away  all  the  rubbish  of 
accumulated  centuries  of  servitude.  It  an- 
nounced, in  practical  form,  to  the  world,  the 
transcendent  truth  of  the  inalienable  sover- 
eignty of  the  People.  It  proved  that  the  so- 
cial compact  was  no  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  a  real,  solid,  and  sacred  bond  of  the 
social  union.  From  the  day  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  People  of  North  America  were  no 
longer  the  fragment  of  a  distant*  empire,  im- 
ploring justice  and  mercy  from  an  inexo- 
rable master,  in  another  hemisphere.  They 
were  no  longer  children,  appealing  in  vain  to 
the  sympathies  of  a  heartless  mother' ;  no 
longer  subjects,  leaning  upon  the  shattered  col- 
umns of  royal  promises,  and  invoking  the  faith 
of  parchment  to  secure  their  rights.  Thej 
were  a  Nation^  asserting  as  of  right,  and  mai^i- 
taining  by  war,  its  own  existence.  A  Nation 
was  born  in  a  day. 

"  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  their  lofty  scene,  be  acted  o'er, 
In  States  unborn,  and  ascents  yet  unknown  ?" 

It  will  be  acted  o'er,  fellow-citizens,  but  it 
never  can  be  repeated.  It  stands,  and  must 
forever  stand,  alone  ;  a  beacon^  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  may  turn  their  eyes,  for  a  genial 
and  saving  light,  till  time  shall  be  lost  in  eter- 
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nity,  and  this'"  globe  itself  dissolve,'  nor  leave 
a  wreck  behind.  It  stands  forever,  a  light  of 
admonition  to  the  rulers  of  men,  a  light  of  sal- 
vation and  redemption  to  the  oppressed. 


DIALOGUE. 

THE    GREAT    ECLIPSE. 

Our  schoolmates  will  please  excuse  Mr.  Sharp's  bad  grammar 
and  pronunciation.  When  he  went  to  school  he  did  not  waste 
time  in  learning  to  speak  correctly;  he  was  so  busy  with  hia 
"  readin\  icriUn\  and  oipherin'.  * 

Teacher.  I  wonder  whether  the  people  of 
this  place  will  thank  me  or  blame  me  for 
spending  this  half-holiday  in  giving  their  chil- 
dren some  ideas  of  the  solar  system  and  the 
approaching  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
parents  will  be  interested  in  it,  and  attend  the 
lecture,  but  many  of  them  think  it  is  all  non- 
sense ;  because  they  can  not  see  how  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  will  produce  dollars  and 
cents. 

Sharj).  ( Without.)  Whoa,  haw.  Bright  ! 
Stand  still,  can't  ye  ? 

Teacher.  That's  farmer  Sharp,  I  knoAV. 
Now  for  trouble  !  (^Enter  Sharp.)  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Sharp.   (^Offers  to  shake  hands.) 

S/iarj).  {Draws  back.)  Here,  sir;  I  want 
my  boy's  books.  You  were  employed  to  teach 
our  children,  and  if  you're  going  to  make  a 
magician  of  yourself  and  a  show-shop  out  of 
the  school-house,  why,  you  see,  my  boy  shall 
not  be  one  of  your  dupes, — that's  all  ! 

Teacher.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  should  not 
•condemn  too  hastily, — you  should  at  least — 

Sharp.  Don't  dear  sir  me ;  I  want  my  boy 
to  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher — I  don't 
send  him  here  to  learn  to  make  rainbows  and 
'clipses,  and  all  them  sort  o'  things ;  I  got  all 
my  larnin' — and  it's  purty  considerable  too, 
although  I  say  it  myself, — in  this  here  old 
house,  and  never  had  my  brain  bothered  about 
sich  stuff  as  you've  got,  nether ;  but  we  used 
to  have  schools  good  for  sumfin  in  them  days. 

Teacher.  You  are  very  unjust,  Mr.  Sharp. 
Your  son  Thomas  is  making  good  progress  in 
the  studies  you  have  named. 

Sharp.  Yes,  but  he  won't  do  it  long  if  his 
head's  crammed  with  sich  high  words  that 
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don't  mean  nothin'.  It  ain't  jist  right  to  waste 
the  scholars'  time  so. 

Teacher.  You  forget ;  I  do  not  waste  their 
time ;  this  afternoon  is  my  half-holiday,  but 
as  I  would  not  use  the  afternoon  of  a  school 
day,  knowing  how  strongly  you  and  several 
others  are  prejudiced  against  anything  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  as  you  call  it, 
my  scholars  requested  me  to  spend  this  after- 
noon in  explaining  the  wonderful  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  occurs  next  week.  I  intend  to 
illustrate  it  with  a  fine  planetarium. 

Sharp.  Don't  know  nothin'  about  plantu- 
rions,  and  don't  want  Tom  to  know.  I  told 
him  he  couldn't  come,  and  set  him  to  hoeing 
corn.  He's  been  sulky  all  the  mornin',  but 
he'll  git  over  it.     I'll  take  his  books  now. 

Teacher.  They  are  in  that  desk,  sir.  [Sharji) 
goes  to  the  desk.     Enter  Farmer  Ready.) 

Ready.  (^To  Teacher.)  Good  morning,  sir. 
{They  shake  hands.)  So  you  are  to  give  our 
children  quite  an  entertainment  this  afternoon. 
My  boys  and  girls  talk  so  much  about  it  that 
we  feel  quite  interested,  and  would  like  to 
come  if  you  will  admit  us. 

Teacher.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  any  of 
our  friends.  The  minister,  the  doctor,  and  I 
hope  several  others  will  be  present.  But  you 
do  not  see  Mr.  Sharp. 

Ready.  Ah !  good  morning,  neighbor  Sharp. 
Are  you  turnmg  scholar,  and  taking  your 
"son's  desk  1 

Sharp.  Not  in  this  here  school,  and  I  was 
goin'  to  take  Tom's  books  away,  but  I  guess 
I  won't  this  mornin'.  I  don't  want  to  be  un- 
reasonable. 

Ready.  Don't  take  Thomas  away,  he  has 
greatly  improved  in  this  school ;  what  fault 
can  you  find  with  it  1 

Sharp.  Nothin'  only  this  nonsense  about 
'clipses  and  planturions.  What  good  will 
Tom  get  from  it  all  % 

Ready.  Let  me  tell  you  as  a  friend,  Mr. 
Sharp,  you  are  entirely  wrong.  Whatever  so 
much  interests  our  children,  will  surely  bene- 
fit them  ;  and  depend  on  it  they  will  make 
bettef  farmers  for  it.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  live  for  than  dollars  and  cents. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  be  as  ignorant  as  poor 
Salter's  family  on  the  mountain,  who  read  an 
account  of  the  coming  eclipse  in  a  city  paper, 


and  actually  thought  of  riding  to  town  to  see 
it.  I  could  hardly  make  them  believe  that 
they  could  see  it  just  as  well  here. 

Sharp.  Ha,  ha  !  that  was  a  good  one.  Well 
I  think  I'll  let  Tom  stay  awhile.  Hope  I 
haven't  said  anything  to  offend  you,  Mr. 
Teacher. 

Teacher.  Nothing,  Mr.  Sharp  ;  but  pray  let 
Thomas  come  this  afternoon. 

Sharp.  I  think  it's  likely — Hullo!  there's 
them  steers  runnin'  away.  {Goes  out.)  Gee, 
whoa,  gee !  * 

Ready.  Be  careful,  sir,  not  to  injure  your 
health  by  confining  yourself  on  holidays.  No 
one  could  object  to  an  hour  or  two  of  a  school 
day  being  occasionally  spent  in  these  useful 
lectures.     Good  morning,  sir.     {Goes  out.) 

Teacher.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  a  village  as  well  as  a  world. 
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O  for  a  moment 
in  imagination  to 
the  great  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  at 
Orissa.  Every 
year  more  than  a 
million  of  persons 
visit  this  celebrated  spot. 
The  aged,  the  weak,  and  the 
sick  undertake  this  pilgrimage  as  a  remedy 
for  all  evils.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
says  one  of  our  missionaries  to  that  place,  to 
see  thousands  of  miserable  worn-out  pilgrims, 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  binding  their  tattered  garments 
round  their  lacerated  feet,  and  go  groaning 
along  with  bending  backs,  tottering  steps, 
emaciated  forms,  and  dull,  sunken  eyes,  from 
day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  until  they  ob- 
tain the  object  of  their  painful  toils — a  view 
of  Jussernaut.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  a  vast  multitude  sink  under  their  mise- 
ries ;  for  it  is  generally  the  case,  so  soon  as 
one  of  the  party  fails,  that  his  companions 
leave  him,  without  the  least  commiseration 
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to  his  fate.  These  poor  wretches  are,  almost 
without  exception,  thrown  out  upon  the  village 
Golgotha,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs,  birds, 
(fee.  I  have  several  times  passed  over  this 
piece  of  ground,  and  the  skulls  and  bones 
exceed  calculation.  The  fact  of  dogs,  jackals, 
and  vultures  living  on  human  prey  is  familiar 
to  every  inhabitant  of  Orissa.  If  the  pilgrim 
live  to  leave  Juggernaut,  he  has  a  long  jour- 
ney before  him,  and  his  means  of  support  are 
often  almost,  if  not  quite,  exhausted.  The 
work  of  death  .then  becomes  rapid,  and  the 
route  of  the  pilgrim  may  be  traced  by  the 
bones  left  by  the  jackals  and  vultures.  The 
country  near  the  temple  seems  suddenly  to 
have  been  visited  by  pestilence  and  famine. 
Dead  bodies  are  seen  in  every  direction. 
Dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures  are  observed 
watching  the  last  movements  of  the  dying 
pilgrim,  and  not  unfrequently  hastening  his 
fate.  Such  is  known  to  be  the  mortality 
among  pilgrims,  that  a  Hindoo  of  property 
always  makes  his  will  before  he  sets  out  on 
this  journey,  and  takes  a  most  affectionate 
farewell  of  his  disconsolate  relations.  It  is 
supposed  that  above  2,000  die  annually  on 
pilgrimages  to  different  holy  places.  In  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  holy  city  in  which 
Juggernaut  resides,  are  to  be  seen  crowds  of 
devotees;  some  remain  all  day  with  their 
heads  on  the  ground  and  their  feet  in  the  air ; 
others  with  their  whole  bodies  covered  with 
earth,  some  cramming  their  eyes  with  mud 
and  their  mouths  with  straw.  One  has  his 
foot  tied  to  his  neck,  or  a  pot  of  fire  on  his 
breast ;  another  is  enveloped  in  a  network 
of  ropes.  On  the  high  festival  day,  when 
Juggernaut  is  dragged  forth  from  his  temple, 
and  mounted  on  his  lofty  car  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  i-end  the  air 
with  shouts  of  "Victory  to  Juggernaut  our 
Lord !"  the  public  services  are  commenced 
by  the  officiating  high  priest,  who  is  stationed 
in  front  of  the  idol,  by  a  loathsome  pantomi- 
mic exhibition,  and  by  filthy,  blasphemous 
songs.  But  it  is  not  until  some  poor  victim 
of  superstition  casts  himself  under  the  wheels 
of  his  ponderous  car,  and  is  crushed  to  death, 
that  this  horrible  king,  as  he  is  styled,  is  said 
to  smile. 

The  heathens  are  constantly  in  the  practice 


of  performing  great  self-tortures  upon  them- 
selves. I  will  mention  a  few  of  these.  Some 
roll  their  bodies  on  the  ground  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Haver  gives  an  account 
of  an  Indian  devotee  who  had  spent  nine  years 
on  a  journey  from  Benares  to  Cape  Comorin, 
that  is,  from  the  27th  to  the  7th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  whole  journey  is  made 
by  rolling  on  the  bare  ground  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  about  three  miles  each  day.  His 
family  accompanied  him  and  ministered  to  his 
wants.  Some  throw  themselves  from  a  high 
wall,  or  a  second  story  of  a  house  often  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  hight,  upon  iron  spikes  or 
knives  stuck  in  a  bag  or  mattrass  of  straw. 
Many  in  this  way  are  often  cruelly  mangled 
and  lacerated.  In  some  instances  the  issue 
proves  fatal.  Sometimes  bundles  of  thorns 
and  other  firewood  are  accumulated,  among 
which  the  devotees  roll  themselves  uncovered. 
The  materials  are  next  raised  into  a  pile  and 
set  on  fire.  Then  the  devotees  dance  briskly 
over  the  embers,  and  fling  them  into  the  air 
with  their  naked  hands,  or  toss  them  at  one 
another.  Some  betake  themselves  to  a  verti- 
cal wheel  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  raised  considerably  above  the  ground. 
They  bind  themselves  to  the  outer  rim  in  a 
sitting  posture,  so  that  when  the  wheel  rolls 
round,  their  head  points  alternately  to  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir.  One  other  species  of 
torture  I  must  mention.  The  deluded  vota- 
ries enter  into  a  vow.  With  one  hand  they 
cover  their  under  lips  with  a  layer  of  wet 
earth  or  mud :  on  this  with  the  other  hand 
they  deposit  some  small  grains,  usually  mus- 
tard seed.  Then  they  stretch  themselves  flat 
on  their  backs,  exposed  to  the  trippling  dews 
of  night,  and  the  blazing  sun  by  day.  And 
their  vow  is,  that  from  that  fixed  position  they 
will  not  stir — will  neither  move,  turn,  eat,  nor 
drink — till  the  seed  planted  on  their  lips  be- 
gins to  sprout  or  germinate.  This  vegetable 
process  usually  takes  place  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  after  which,  being  released  from 
their  vow,  they  arise,  as  they  dotingly  imagine 
and  believe,  laden  with  a  vast  accession  of 
holiness  and  supererogatory  merit. — Doctor 
Scudder. 
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A  TALK  U   THE  DESEET  ON 
RELIGION. 

URING  the  time 
I  was  in  Asia, 
(said  my  friend,) 
I  had  occasion  to 
cross  a  part  of  the 
Arabian  desert, 
toward  the  Eed 
course  on  this  jour- 
ney it  is  necessary  to  have  not 
only  a  guide,  but  a  body-guard  ;  and  mine  was 
composed  of  eight  or  nine  as  wild  and  pictu- 
resque-looking Bedouins  as  you  wish  to  see — 
true  sons  of  the  desert,  and  Ishmaelites  of  pure 
descent ;  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  about 
that. 

They  were  faithful  to  me,  however  ;  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  gallop  day  after  day  amidst 
this  lawless  troop,  sometimes  conversing  with 
the  sheik  in  such  Arabic  as  I  contrived  to  pick 
up,  and  at  other  times  witnessing  such  feats  of 
horsemanship  as  my  guards  pleased  to  ex- 
hibit for  my  amusement,  or  to  practice  for 
theii"  own.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  we  struck 
our  tents  (such  tents !)  and  rested,  as  we  did 
also  at  night.  Our  mid-day  slumbers  were' 
often  the  most  profound  and  the  most  pro- 
longed. 

One  evening  we  had  encamped  as  usual  be- 
side a  muddy  fountain,  secured  our  horses, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  drank  our  coffee.  My 
guards  were  seated  around  the  fire,  smoking 
and  talking,  while  I  made  an  effort  to  sleep 
under  cover  of  the  tent  provided  for  my  es- 
pecial use.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  sheik  had 
advised  me  of  the  probability  of  a  night  at- 
tack from  a  party  of  marauders,  not  of  his 
tribe,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, but  had  begged  me  not  to  be  alarmed, 
for  my  life  was  precious  in  his  sight,  and  safe 
in  his  hands ;  he  would  defend  me  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  heart's  blood. 

It  might  be  that  I  half  believed  the  report, 
and  mpre  than  half  distrusted  my  respecta- 
ble friend's  bravery  ;  or  it  might  be  that  my 
siesta  had  taken  off  the  edge  of  drowsiness,  or 
that  thoughts  of  home  kept  my  mind  busy,  or 
that  the  coffee  I  had  drunk  served  as  an  anti- 


soporific,  or  that  the  loud  talking  of  my  Be- 
douins disturbed  me.  In  short,  I  could  not 
sleep,  and,  tired  of  inaction,  I  left  my  tent  and 
drew  near  to  the  fire,  which  was  very  pleas- 
ant ;  for  hot  as  are  the  days  of  desert  travel- 
ing, the  nights  are  often  chilly. 

My  guards  made  room  for  me  as  I  came 
near ;  and  seating  myself  beside  the  sheik, 
I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  looking  at  the  grim 
countenances  of  the  ragged  fellows  around 
me,  each  of  whom  was  armed  with  pistols 
stuck  into  the  belt,  and  a  musket  within  reach 
of  his  hand,  I  wondered  what  my  friends  in 
England  would  think,  if  at  that  moment  they 
had  seen  me. 

My  presence  did  not  much  disturb  the  lo- 
quacity of  my  guards ;  but  I  paid  little  heed 
to  their  rapid  conversation,  till  the  sheik,  turn- 
ing suddenly  round  upon  me,  exclaimed : 

"  What  strange  men  you  Englishmen  are  !" 

"  How  so  ?"     I  asked.     "  Why  strange  f 

"  You  never  fast,"  said  he. 

"  Not  often,"  I  replied,  laughing ;  "  that  is, 
when  we  can  get  any  thing  to  eat." 

My  Arab  friend  laughed  too,  for  that  even 
ing  we  had  supped  sparsely  from  necessity ; 
"  but,"  said  he, "  is  it  not  part  of  your  religion  V' 
And,  before  I  could  reply — "  I  don't  think  you 
have  any  religion. — You  don't  pray ;  you 
don't  give  alms  ;  you  do  nothing." 

This  was  a  home  thrust,  and  my  conscience 
felt  it.  I  had  looked  upon  the  poor  fellows 
around  me  as  so  bigoted  in  their  faith,  and  had 
considered  myself  so  completely  in  their  pow- 
er, that  I  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  every 
topic  that  might  rouse  their  passions.  In  my 
solitai-y  tent  at  mid-day,  I  had  read  the  word 
of  life  ;  but  I  had  concealed  with  jealous  care 
from  my  guards  the  knowledge  that  I  carried 
about  with  me  "  the  Christian's  Koran ;"  and 
when  at  morning  and  night  I  had  commended 
myself  in  prayer  to  God  my  Maker,  through 
Christ  my  Saviour,  I  had  drawn  close  around 
me  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  and  whispered  low 
and  fearfully,  lest  I  should  be  overheard.  "  You 
have  no  religion,"  said  the  sheik  ;  "  you  don't 
pray  ;  you  do  nothing." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  I  thought.  "  The  rebuke 
is  not  altogether  unjust." 

"  Now  we,"  continued  my  reprover — and 
he  went  on  bpastingly  to  tell  wliat  their  pro- 
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phet  required  of  them,  and  how  faithful  was 
their  obedience  in  matters  of  devotion,  charity 
and  self-denial ;  and  while  he  spoke  I  lifted 
up  my  heart  to  God,  and  sought  courage  to 
bear  a  feeble  testimony  to  his  word.  When 
the  sheik  paused,  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
bosom,  and  drew  out  a  New  Testament.  "  I 
have  if  religion,"  I  said — "  would  you  like  to 
hear  what  it  teaches  me  on  these  high  mat- 
ters 1" 

"  Certainly  ;  would  I  tell  him  1" 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  my  guard 
was  directed  to  me.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
were  fixed  fiercely,  as  I  thought,  upon  me, 
their  dark  visages  looking  more  grim  by  the 
flashing  fire  around  which  they  were  seated  ; 
and  their  hands  were  ready  to  grasp  a  weapon 
that  would  speedily  bring  down  vengeance 
upon  the  head  of  the  infidel  dog  who  should 
dare  to  blaspheme  their  prophet. 

"  Listen,"  I  said,  as  I  opened  the  New  Tes- 
tament at  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew.  "  You  speak  of 
alms-giving  ;  hear  what  my  Koran  says  about 
giving  alms ;  and  I  rendered  into  Arabic  the 
first  four  vei'ses :  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them," 
&c.  When  I  stopped  I  looked  up,  and  the 
dark  countenances  around  me  were  glistening, 
but  not  with  anger. 

"  Good  !"  exclaimed  the  sheik  ;  "  this  is 
very  good  ;  go  on." 

I  gathered  courage,  and  read  again  :  "  And 
when  thou  prayest,"  &c.  I  read,  translating 
as  I  read,  to  the  fifteenth  verse.  Again  I 
looked  around  me. 

"  Bismillah  !  but  this  is  wonderful  !  won- 
derful !"  exclaimed  one  to  another,  stroking 
their  black  beards ;  "  wonderful !"  and  every 
harsh  and  forbidding  feature  was  softened 
down  to  quiet,  calm  attention. 

"  More,  more." 

I  read  on  :  "  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,"  &c. 

"  Bismillah  !"  exclaimed  the  sheik  again — 
"but  this  is  wonderful !" 

I  needed  no  further  urging  on.  Verse  by 
verse,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  I  read  on  to 
the  close  of  the  chapter,  interrupted  by  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  approbation. 

"  Wonderful !"  said  my  swarthy  friend,  the 
sheik,  when  at  length  I  closed  the  book ;  "  but 


this  is  wonderful !     And  what  good  people 
you  Christians  ought  to  be !" 

I  never  (continued  my  friend)  forgot,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall  forget,  the  lessons  taught 
me  by  that  desert  fire.  In  the  first  place,  I 
saw  as  I  had  never  before  seen,  that  caution 
may  degenerate  into  cowardice ;  and  I  learned, 
in  the  second  place — the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity themselves  being  our  judges — that  if 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  were  but  in 
all  things  what  they  ought  to  be,  "  likeminded 
one  toward  another,  according  to  Christ 
Jesus,"  then  would  they  "  with  one  mind  and 
one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  the  constrained 
verdict  of  the  unbelieving  world  would  be, 
"  Nay,  but  this  is  wonderful ! "  —  London 
Tract  Magazine. 


REMARKS   ON  PERSPIRATION. 

THE  genus  homo  and  the  genus  horse  have 
a  double  privilege  of  refrigeration,  while 
all  other  animated  beings  have  but  one.  You 
maybe  surprised  to  learn  that  no  other  beings 
sweat  except  men  and  horses,  and  hence  no 
other  beings  can  cool  themselves,  when  hot, 
by  perspiration  through  the  skin.  The  con- 
firmation of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  comparative  anatomy,  where  Nature 
has  furnished  examples  on  the  most  extended 
scale  of  magnitude,  in  the  whole  animal  world, 
in  the  largest  as  well  as  in  all  the  smallest 
beings. 

In  all  the  pachydermate,  or  thick-skinned 
animals,  except  the  horse,  are  found  no  pores 
in  the  skin  that  exhale  heat  by  perspiration, 
the  envelop  on  these  animals  being  only  a 
secreting  surface,  lilce  others  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  body.  All  the  cleft-feet  species, 
including  those  presenting  feet  with  toes 
rounded  and  unprovided  with  claws,  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  bison,  mammoth,  mas- 
todon, buffalo,  ox,  swine,  deer,  as  well  as  the 
lion,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  birds,  squirrels, 
dormouse,  oppossum,  raccoon,  all  alike  offer 
the  same  example  as  the  dog,  that  they  have 
no  other  means  of  cooling  themselves  when 
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hot  except  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs, 
by  respiration. 

The  farmer  drives  his  oxen,  in  the  summer 
heat,  with  great  care,  and  when  they  open 
their  mouths  and  thrust  out  their  tongues,  and 
pant  to  exhale  the  heat  generated  by  exercise, 
if  he  does  not  stop  their  znotion,  they  die  with 
the  heat  that  accumulates  within  them.  His 
hogs,  too,  must  be  driven  with  more  care,  and 
if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  fat  in  hot  weather, 
they  often  die  panting  in  a  state  of  repose, 
when  in  the  shade. 

All  these  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are  covered  with 
hair  and  fur,  or  feathers  and  down,  which 
varies  with  the  climate. 

The  fur  and  down  tribe  throw  off  their  rich 
covering  at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  revel 
with  their  fellows  in  the  summer's  sun,  and 
as  the  autumn  returns,  they  are  refurnished 
with  their  furs  and  down,  in  anticipation  of 
the  winter's  frost. 

In  health,  these  animals  have  a  large  depo- 
sit of  fat  beneath  the  skin.  Fat  is  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  ingredients,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  consistency — in  most  instances 
they  are  stearine  and  margarine  along  with  a 
liquid  oleine ;  as  the  weather  cools,  these  oils 
and  fats  condense,  and  as  they  solidify  they 
become  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  as  the 
heat  accumulates  beneath  the  skin,  it  gener- 
ates the  delicate  furs  and  down  for  winter's 
use;  and  in  the  spring,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  the  oleine  becomes  volatile  and  sheds 
them  again  for  the  summer's  heat;  so  that 
this  simple  law  for  the  generation  of  heat,  in 
animal  as  in  vegetable  life,  is  graduated  by 
the  fluctuation  of  the  season  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  time.  The  familiar  example  of  the 
dog,  who  generates  his  heat  at  the  expense  of 
his  substance,  as  he  increases  his  speed,  and, 
having  no  pores  in  his  skin,  he  multiplies  his 
respiration  in  the  ratio  of  motion,  as  the  only 
means  of  keeping  himself  cool ;  and  having  no 
perspiration  to  cheek,  he  plunges  into  the  water 
with  impunity,  and  returns  refreshed,  when  men 
and  horses  submerged  in  a  similar  condition 
Avould  suddenly  check  perspiration;  and  if  they 
survive  the  shock,  it  would  be  to  die  with  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation.  —  Dr.  F.  Vander- 
burgK's  Address  before  the  N.  Y.  Academy. 


ELIZABETH  CAZOTTE. 

O  those  courage- 
ous and  religiously 
sublime  spirits  who 
ask  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  !'emain 
unknown,  happy  as 
they  are  in  fulfill- 
ing, in  the  sanctuary  of  home, 
their  holy  mission  of  daughter, 
sister,  wife,  or  mother,  God  assigns  days  of 
trial,  in  order  to  enhance  the  luster  of  their 
virtue,  and  to  attract  attention  towards  per- 
sons whom  he  designs  to  give  as  examples  to 
the  world.  Often  does  he  crown  them  with 
thorns  ;  often  does  he  place  in  their  hands  the 
scepter  of  the  reed ;  often,  in  a  word,  does  he 
invest  them  with  the  dignity  of  martyrdom ; 
and  the  perpetual  admiration  which  these 
holy  victims  excite,  even  makes  us  forget  our 
horror  of  their  executioners,  and  think  only  of 
envying  the  majesty  of  suffering. 

It  is  a  consoling  thought  for  humanity,  that 
it  is  always  in  times  most  fertile  in  atrocities, 
that  modest  virtues  are  most  prominently 
displayed ;  the  scaffold  erected  by  crime  has 
always  been  a  pedestal  for  virtue,  and  the 
lower  iniquitous  judges  sink  into  infamy, 
the  higher  do  the  victims  whom  they  strike 
ascend  into  the  lofly  regions  to  which  God 
calls  those  who  have  suffered  and  mourned. 
If  there  are  days  of  which  we  can  not  speak 
without  horror,  there  are  also  names  which 
we  can  never  pronounce  without  respect.  If 
there  are  memories  of  blood  which  might  al- 
most lead  us  to  question,  whether  man  be  the 
work  of  a  God,  there  are  also  admirable  ex- 
amples of  devotion  which  prove  his  celestial 
origin;  and  among  these,  who  can  forget  the 
courageous  resistance  of  Elizabeth  Cazotte, 
when  disputing  with  the  executioners  the  life 
of  her  father.  She  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
lively,  intellectual,  and  sharing  in  the  literary 
labors  of  the  ingenious  writer  to  whom  she 
owed  her  birth. 

The  hour  of  proscriptions  had  sounded, 
royalty  was  abolished,  religion  had  shared  its 
fate,  the  call  to  arms  re-echoed  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  the  tocsin  pealed,  cries  of 
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death  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  over  all 
the  tumult  rose  the  terrible  roar  of  the  can- 
non ;  at  length  the  capital  of  the  French  Re- 
public became  a  prey  to  the  seditious  move- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  fever,  whilst  in  their 
humble  dwelling  at  Pierry,  a  village  near 
Epernay,  Jacques  Cazotte  and  his  daughter 
passed  their  days  in  study,  fancying  them- 
selves forgotten  by  that  world  which  they 
themselves  endeavored  to  forget.  Their 
manner  of  life  was  so  simple,  they  took  so 
much  care  to  conceal  even  the  blessings  they 
dispensed,  that  they  might  very  well  hope 
that  the  political  storm  would  pass  over, 
without  reaching  them.  And,  indeed,  what 
could  be  wanted  of  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
two,  whose  sole  care  was  the  education  of  his 
child  1  What  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  a  stranger  alike  to  the 
hiterests  which  placed  in  conflict  an  ancient 
and  expiring  monarchy,  and  the  new-born 
republic,  which  had  just  leaped  fully  armed 
from  its  cradle?  The  feeling  of  security 
entertained  by  these  two  beings,  who  lived 
wholly  for  each  other,  was  very  natural; 
nevertheless,  the  event  proved  to  them,  that 
at  a  period  of  popular  crisis,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  remain  in  obscurity ;  and  that  the 
isolation  in  which  one  wishes  to  live,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  an  imprudence,  at  a  time  when 
men  are  gathering  together  on  all  sides  to 
count  their  numbers,  as  friends  or  foes,  and 
to  hold  themselves  ready  for  the  combat  at 
the  first  signal  of  danger.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  masses,  when  contending  par- 
ties are  marching  against  each  other,  openly 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  citizen  who  remains 
at  home  is  either  a  coward  or  a  conspirator, 
and,  in  those  times,  not  to  march  with  the 
people,  was  to  conspire  against  them. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Jacques  Cazotte 
was  one  day  entered  by  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Convention ;  they  seized  the  old 
man,  but  neither  the  brutal  threats  of  the 
soldiers,  nor  the  exhortations  of  the  prisoner, 
could  induce  Elizabeth  to  separate  herself 
from  her  father ;  they  were  both  conducted 
to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey,  and  both,  also, 
were  confined  in  the  same  cell.  They  re- 
mained here  for  a  week,  during  which  time 
Elizabeth  attended  to  her  father  as  she  had 


previously  done ;  she  rescued  him  from  de- 
spair by  leading  his  thoughts  back  to  their 
literary  labors,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  this  arrest.  The  young  girl  appeared  as 
cheerful,  as  happy,  and  as  calm,  as  when 
dwelling  in  their  pretty  house,  in  the  village 
of  Pierry,  and  by  dint  of  watchful  care  and 
attention,  she  succeeded  in  making  the  old 
man  forget,  in  a  measure,  the  misfortune 
which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  their  imprisonment, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  frightful 
clamors  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
captives  of  the  Abbey  ;  a  mob,  maddened  by 
wine  and  thirsting  for  blood,  burst  open  the 
prison  door ;  then  taking  possession  of  the 
place  they  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  summoned  before 
them  the  prisoners,  who  began  to  feel  tha6 
their  destruction  was  at  hand.  By  a  singular 
refinement  of  cruelty,  Maillard,  who  presided 
at  this  impromptu  tribunal,  pronounced  no 
sentence  of  death ;  he  listened  to  the  defense 
of  the  accused,  and  when  it  was  terminated, 
said  with  a  smile — 

"  Let  the  citizen  be  conducted  to  Za  Force  : 
I  see  that  he  has  been  brought  here  by  mis- 
take." 

The  wretched  victim,  in  whose  breast  hope 
had  again  revived,  left  the  apartment  which 
had  served  as  a  court  of  justice ;  he  was  con- 
ducted as  far  as  the  last  gate  of  the  prison, 
but  scarcely  had  he  set  his  foot  into  the  court- 
yard, than  he  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  men 
stationed  there  by  that  same  Maillard,  to  kill 
all  who  should  attempt  to  pass  the  threshold 
of  that  gateway.  The  horrible  butchery  was 
already  in  full  play :  their  victims  were 
counted  only  by  heaps  of  lifeless  bodies. 
For  three  hours  had  the  court-yard  streamed 
with  blood,  when  Cazotte  appeared  before  the 
tribunal.  Maillard  listened  to  him  in  silence, 
as  he  had  done  to  the  other  victims.  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  by  her  father's  side,  spoke  in 
her  turn,  and  described  their  simple  manner 
of  living,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
either  with  intrigues  or  political  interests. 
The  President  allowed  her  to  speak ;  at  length 
he  said  to  the  old  man — 

"Very  well,  citizen,  your  justification  has 
been  heard,  and  justice  shall  be  done  you; 
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but  first  of  all  you  will  be  conducted  to  La 
ForceP 

Elizabeth  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  turned 
towards  Maillard  as  if  to  thank  him;  but, 
meanwhile,  Jacques  Cazotte  had  been  dragged 
away,  and  had  already  reached  the  fatal  gate- 
way. The  poor  girl,  seeing  that  her  father 
was  no  longer  there,  rushed  forward  to  follow 
him:  they  endeavored  to  prevent  her  pas- 
sage, but  she  forced  her  way  through  every 
obstacle.  Free  at  length,  she  flew  down  the 
steps,  reached  the  gateway,  rushed  into  the 
court-yard,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  passage 
through  the  midst  of  the  assassins,  whose 
arms  were  already  uplifted  against  her  father. 
Once  more  by  his  side,  Elizabeth  threw  her 
arms  round  the  old  man,  and  covering  his 
body,  she  said  to  the  assassins — 

"If  he  must  perish,  you  shall  kill  me 
first !" 

At  the  sight  of  this  young  girl,  so  beautiful 
and  so  courageous,  who  thus  abandoned  her- 
self to  death,  the  executioners  paused ;  they 
hesitated,  looked  at  each  other,  while  the  mob, 
touched  with  compassion,  shouted — 

"Mercy  for  the  father!  Mercy  for  the 
daughter !" 

Such,  on  that  day  of  slaughter,  was  the 
ascendancy  of  filial  courage,  that  even  the 
most  hardened  in  crime  yielded  to  the  general 
emotion,  and, seized  with  a  holy  respect,  opened 
a  passage  for  Jacques  Cazotte  and  the  intrepid 
Elizabeth.  The  old  man,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  child,  was  conducted  by  the  crowd,  and 
as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Happy  was  that  good  father,  not  for  having 
escaped  death,  but  for  owing  his  life  to  the 
devotion  of  his  daughter.  Alas  !  she  was  not 
long  permitted  to  rejoice  in  her  filial  courage  : 
a  few  days  later  Jacques  Cazotte  was  again 
arrested,  and  this  time  his  daughter  was  not 
allowed  to  follow  him.  She  was  confined  in 
another  prison,  where,  during  a  whole  year, 
she  had  no  consolation  than  that  of  writing  to 
him.  But  she  never  received  a  line  from 
him  in  return.  The  jailer,  who  took  charge 
of  her  letters,  told  the  unfortunate  girl,  that 
the  citizen  Cazotte  might,  indeed,  receive 
letters,  but  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  answer 
them.  When  restored  to  liberty,  Elizabeth 
went  to  the  house  of  the  same  friend  who  had 


received  them  the  previous  year.  For  some 
days  she  awaited  with  resignation  the  return 
of  her  father,  but  seeing  that  he  did  not  come, 
she  determined  to  ask  permission  to  see  him 
in  the  prison,  where  she  was  told  he  was  still 
detained.  When  she  was  preparing  to  carry 
her  design  into  execution,  the  family  with 
whom  she  was  staying  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reveal  to  her  the  truth.  Then  it  was  she 
learned  that  for  a  whole  year  she  had  been  an 
orphan,  for  it  was  a  year  since  Jacques  Cazotte 
had  ascended  the  revolutionary  scaffold.  At 
this  intelligence  the  unhappy  girl  fell  into  a 
decline,  which,  six  months  later,  bore  her  to 
the  tomb. 


FI-KEN. 


THERE  was  once  in  China,  in  the  province 
ofKiang,  an  officer  of  justice  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invested,  to  commit,  with  impunity,  a  multi- 
tude of  crimes ;  and  so  great  was  the  terror 
he  inspired,  that  the  most  courageous  did  not 
dare  to  raise  a  voice  against  him,  but  each  one 
left  the  punishment  of  his  crimes  in  the  hands 
of  God.  Every  day  did  he  render  some  child 
an  orphan,  by  ordering  the  death  of  some  in- 
nocent man,  whose  wealth  excited  his  cupidity. 
Sometimes  he  robbed  a  widow  of  her  patri- 
mony ;  at  others,  and  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
doing  evil,  he  condemned  to  torture  poor  peo- 
ple who  had  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with.  A  merchant,  who  felt  himself  strong 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  this  officer  of  justice, 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  governor,  to  prefer 
a  complaint  against  him.  He  was  not  listened 
to  ;  he  was  sent  back,  and  even  threatened 
with  imprisonment,  and  the  ruin  both  of  him- 
self and  all  his  family,  if  he  again  attempted 
to  speak  against  the  man  whom  he  had  dared 
to  name  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  Hoang — 
this  was  the  merchant's  name  —  returned 
home,  filled  with  a  just  indignation  against 
those  who  refused  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
innocent,  and  free  them  from  their  persecutor. 
At  the  turning  of  a  street,  he  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  meet  this  wicked  officer,  who  that  day 
had  caused  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunal, 
a  poor  old  woma;n,  whose  cries  of  despair 
might  have  softened  the  hardest  hearts.  The 
virtuous  citizen,  happening  to  be  near  a  butch- 
er's stall,  at  the  moment  when  the  unprincipled 
wretch  passed  by  with  his  victim,  and  listen- 
ing only  to  his  indignation,  he  seized  a  knife 
which  was  close  at  hand,  struck  the  officer, 
and  then  surrendered  himself  up  to  justice. 
In  vain  his  friends  endeavored  to  excuse  his 
act.  Hoang  was  sentenced  to  the  punishment 
of  murderers.  He  was  the  father  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  amongst  his  children  was 
a  son  named  Fi-Ken,  who  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Fi-Ken  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  father's  condemnation,  than  he  went  to 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  solicit 
the  favor  of  an  audience.  The  Chinese  mo- 
narch granted  his  request.  Fi-Ken,  having 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 
throne,  said  that  he  had  come  to  ask  a  favor. 

"  What  favor  ?"  demanded  the  Emperor. 

"  That  of  dying  in  place  of  my  father ;  for 
our  family  has  need  of  a  support,  and  I,  in- 
stead of  being  a  support  to  my  mother,  should 
only  be  an  additional  burden.  I  am  the  eldest 
of  six  children ;  you  see,  therefore,  that  we 
are  none  of  us  either  old  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
brothers  and  little  sister.  It  is  sufficient  for 
justice  that  one  of  us  shall  pay  with  his  life 
for  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  :  I  offer 
mine,  and  you  can  not  refuse  it." 

The  Emperor,  surprised  at  this  extraordi- 
nary devotion,  sent  the  child  before  his  mini- 
ster of  justice,  in  order  that  he  might  question 
him,  for  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  in- 
cited by  the  friends  of  the  condemned  to 
speak  in  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prising the  sensibility  of  the  monarch  by  a 
false  appearance  of  filial  love.  When  Fi-Ken 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  the  latter 
said  to  him, — 

"  Who  suggested  to  you  the  thought  of 
offering  your  life  in  exchange  for  that  of  a 
culprit  f 

"  No  one  but  He  from  whom  all  good 
thoughts  flow,"  replied  the  child. 

"  But  it  is  an  act  of  folly  which  you  want 
to  commit ;  if,  young  and  innocent  as  you 


are,  you  expose  yourself  to  death,  it  must 
surely  be  because  you  do  not  yet  know  the 
value  of  life." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Fi-Ken,  "  I  do  know 
its  value ;  but  the  life  I  enjoy  I  received  from 
my  father,  and  since  there  are  no  other  means 
of  preserving  his,  I  do  but  my  duty  in  sacri- 
ficing for  him  that  which  I  hold  from  him." 

"  But  you  have  not  considered,"  objected 
the  minister,  "  that  your  mother  when  a  widow 
may  meet  with  another  husband." 

"Yes,  but  where  would  she  find  one  like 
him  she  is  about  to  lose ;  and  how  will  my 
little  brothers,  and  my  poor  little  sister,  who 
is  not  yet  three  years  old,  find  a  father  who 
can  love  them  as  our  present  father  does  ?" 

The  child  having  thus  spoken,  the  minister 
went  out  to  conceal  his  emotion,  saying,  as  he 
left, — "  Remain  here,  and  when  I  return  you 
shall  obtain  your  request." 

Fi-Ken  imagined  that  they  intended  to  ac- 
cept the  exchange  of  victims  he  had  proposed, 
and  when  the  minister  returned,  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  thanking  him  for  the  favor  he 
accorded. 

"  No,"  replied  the  minister,  "  it  is  not  your 
condemnation  that  I  bear ;  it  is  your  father's 
pardon.  He  who  can  bring  up  such  noble 
children  can  not  be  a  bad  man." 

The  Emperor  wished  that  a  monument 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  noble 
example  of  filial  devotion,  but  Fi-Ken  opposed 
the  wish,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  that  monu- 
ment would  also  recall  the  condemnation  of 
my  father." 


PLEASANT  DAYS. 

"When  the  opening  flowers, 

Heralds  of  the  spring, 
Freshened  by  soft  showers, 

Sweetest  odors  bring  ; 
When  with  merry  voice, 

Birds  begin  their  lays,  ' 
And  in  spring  rejoice — 

These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

When  the  summer's  glow 
Shines  upon  the  ground, 

Light  and  warmth  bestow 
Brighter  colors  round — 
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lu  cool  shades  we  lie, 
While  the  sunbeam  plays 

Through  the  clear  blue  sky — 
These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

Summer's  lingering  prints, 

When  cool  breozes  chase  ; 
When  rich  autumn's  tints 

Gayer  hues  efface — 
When  earth  plenty  yields, 

When  the  footstep  strays 
Through  rich  harvest  fields — 

These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

When  with  dazzling  white 

Winter  clothes  the  earth ; 
When  the  bright  fire-light 

Wakens  song  and  mirth  ; 
Friends  we  love  to  greet, 

Eound  the  cheerful  blaze, 
Oft  in  twilight  meet — 

These  are  pleasant  days ! 

'Tis  a  fool  who  lives 

For  one  time  alone ; 
Every  season  gives 

Pleasures  of  its  own. 
Happy  he  who  finds 

Each  to  merit  praise ; 
To  contented  minds 

All  are  pleasfint  days  ! 


TIE  WHITE  SHIP. 


VERY   reader   of 

~  English      history 

■  knows   that  Wil- 

-  liam     the     Eirst, 

-^  commonly    called 

sj,  the  Conqueror,  had 

^~  three     sons,     the 


sons, 
youngest  of  whom  was  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  the  First, 
who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1100  to  1135.  Tliis 
king  had  only  one  son,  named  William.  As 
may  be  supposed  he  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  as  he  intended  to  leave  the  crown  to  him, 
he  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  everything 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  wise 
king.  Prince  William  was  very  brave,  and 
his  father  was  so  proud  of  him  he  thought  he 
never  could  do  enough  to  secure  his  right  to 
the  thrones  of  Normandy  and  England,  and 
to  make  him  rich  and  powerful.  All  his 
hopes  were  centered  in  him ;  he  was  his  pride, 


his  joy,  his  all !  When  the  young'  prince  was 
about  eighteen  years  old,  his  father  took  him 
over  to  France,  that  the  barons  of  Normandy 
might  pay  homage  to  him  as  their  future 
king.  Here  he  was  feasted,  and  courted,  and 
had  so  much  honor  paid  him,  he  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  be  a  prince,  and  looked  forward 
with  joy  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  a 
king !  Alas !  that  time  never  came  !  After 
staying  some  months  in  Normandy,  King 
Henry  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  accordingly  gave  orders  for  all  to 
be  ready  to  embark  on  a  certain  day.  On 
that  morning  all  was  commotion  in  the  little 
town  of  Harfleur.  The  people  were  hurrying 
down  to  the  beach  to  see  the  fleet  set  sail  for 
England,  and  to  wish  it  a  prosperous  voyage. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  hastening. to 
one  point,  but,  though  the  vessels  were  all 
ready  for  sea,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  their 
immediate  departure;  and  the  crowd  anx- 
iously turned  their  eyes  from  the  ships,  to 
watch  the  roads  by  which  the  royal  party 
were  expected  to  approach.  For  some  time 
they  watched  in  vain,  but,  at  length,  a  gay 
and  gallant  train  of  nobles,  mounted  on 
prancing  steeds,  with  banners  flying  and 
music  playing,  gave  notice  of  the  coming  of 
England's  king. 

"  Ah !  there  he  is !"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
gazers ;  "  here  he  comes  !  you  may  know  him 
by  his  hight,  and  the  nodding  plume  in  his 
helmet;  see,  he  is  on  a  white  horse,  with 
silver  trappings ;  and  how  kindly  and  affably 
he  speaks  to  all  those  near  him,  and  how 
handsome  he  looks !  Oh !  he  is  a  noble 
king  !" 

"  Truly  he  is  !"  replied  a  neighbor ;  "  a  king 
to  be  looked  at ;  but,  tell  me,  who  is  that  fine- 
looking  youth  by  his  side,  friend  Pierre ;  he 
on  the  bay*  horse  that  he  rides  so  well ;  now 
he  speaks  earnestly  to  the  king,  who  smiles 
kindly  on  him  !  Oh  !  he  reminds  me  of  my 
own  dear  boy,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits  ;  who 
is  he,  Pierre  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  Prince  William,  the  king's 
only  son,  and  one  that  any  father  might  be 
proud  of.  They  say  that  the  love  which  King 
Plenry  bears  to  that  boy  is  so  great,  he  would 
rather  lose  the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown 
than  that  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt. 
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His  hopes  and  joys  are  all  wrapped  up  in  him, 
and  he  seems  happy  only  in  his  presence.  In 
short,  he  idolizes  him," 

"Then  he  does  wrong,  friend  Pierre,  he 
does  wrong;  we  should  make  an  idol  of 
nothing  on  earth.  I  had  a  son  once,  and  I 
made  an  idol  of  him ;  but  my  fair-haired  boy 
was  taken  from  me,  and  laid  low  in  the  grave ; 
then  1  felt  I  had  done  wrong ;"  and  the  old 
man  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

On  came  the  royal  cavalcade,  courtiers  and 
nobles  and  fair  ladies — and  the  king  and  prince 
the  center  of  attraction.  On  a  spirited  palfrey, 
close  behind  Prince  William,  rode  his  sister 
Maude,  and  every  now  and  then  he  turned  to 
speak  to  her  in  words  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement. 

"See,  dear  Maude,  the  sun  is  bright,  and 
the  wind  fair,  and  the  sea  calm  as  even  you 
could  wish.  The  voyage  will  be  short  and 
prosperous,  and  ere  many  hours  are  past  you 
will  be  in  England." 

"  Which  of  those  vessels  are  we  to  embark 
in  ?"  Maude  timidly  asked. 

"  In  the  one  to  the  right  of  the  others ;  you 
may  know  her  by  the  white  paint  on  her  sides ; 
she  is  called  '  The  White  Ship.' " 

"  She  is  a  fine  ship,"  observed  King  Henry, 
-''  and  commanded  by  an  able  captain.  The 
father  of  Fitz-Stephen  carried  over  the  Con- 
queror to  England,  in  his  first  descent  on  those 
shores,  and  now  he  will  have  the  honor  of  con- 
veying the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  You 
will  have  all  your  young  friends  with  you, 
my  dear  son,  nobles  and  knights,  with  Maude 
and  all  her  ladies !  a  gay  and  joyous  party, 
and  a  fit  retinue  for  the  future  king  of  England 
and  Normandy.  I  am  getting  rather  old  to 
join  so  many  youthful  spirits,  and  should  but 
be  a  drawback  on  your  gaiety,  so  I  will  precede 
you  in  another  vessel ;  the  ships  will  all  sail 
together,  and  often  will  my  eyes  turn  toward 
one  of  them,  for  the  hours  will  seem  days  till 
I  meet  thee  again,  my  loved  son !" 

The  embarkation  now  took  place.  King 
Plenry  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the 
prince,  and,  desiring  Fitz-Stephen  to  follow 
him  immediately  in  The  White  Ship,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage. 

Vessel  after  vessel  spread  its  sails  and  fol- 
lowed the  king,  yet  still  The  White  Ship  de- 


layed. The  crowd  from  the  shore,  vrho  had 
been  watching  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
had  seen  Prince  William  and  his  retinue  em- 
bark in  The  White  Ship,  wondered  that  she 
gave  no  signs  of  sailing.  There  certainly  was 
a  great  deal  of  activity  on  board  amongst  the 
sailors,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  steady 
activity  of  preparation  for  a  voyage. 

"  Ah !  here  comes  a  boat  from  the  ship," 
cried  Pierre  ;  "  now  we  shall  know  why  they 
delay.  Why,  how  is  it,"  he  called  out  to  the 
sailors,  "  that  your  captain  does  not  put  about 
and  follow  the  fleet  f 

"  All  in  good  time,"  answered  the  sailors, 
laughing ;  "  the  prince  has  ordered  some  wine 
to  be  given  to  the  ship's  crew,  to  drink  success 
to  the  trip,  d'ye  see.  He  has  a  liberal  heart, 
and  a  free  hand,  fit  for  a  prince  like  him  ;  our 
captain,  Fitz-Stephen,  was  just  drinking  his 
health  in  a  bumper  as  I  left,  and  I  heard  him 
say,  'The  White  Ship  would  soon  overtake 
the  fleet,'  as  of  course  she  will,  such  a  fast 
sailer." 

"  Are  all  the  passengers  on  board  ?" 
"  All  but  one,  and  we  are  now  come  for 
him  ;  Bertould,  the  butcher,  from  Rouen. 
We  are  a  goodly  company  in  the  ship,  full 
three  hundred,  and  right  proud  we  are  of  our 
cargo.  Come  along,  Bertould,  I  must  have 
another  taste  of  that  good  wine  before  we 
sail." 

The  boat  returned,  and  after  some  time 
The  White  Ship  spread  her  canvas  and  de- 
parted. In  order  to  overtake  the  other  vessels, 
which  had  now  proceeded  some  distance,  Fitz- 
Stephen  crowded  all  sail,  and  by  every  means 
endeavored  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  ship. 
Prince  William  and  his  gay  companions  urged 
him  on,  and  the  vessel  dashed  swiftly  through 
the  water.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  so  much 
wine  was  now  visible  on  the  sailors ;  many 
were  intoxicated,  and  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing. Still  the  wind  was  fair,  and  The  White 
Ship,  making  rapid  progress,  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  had  also 
partaken  freely  of  the  wine,  was  not  so  watchful 
as  he  should  have  been,  and  the  prince  and  his 
companions  were  all  gaiety  and  merriment, 
when  a  sudden  and  dreadful  shock  was  felt 
throughout  the  vessel,  and  the  next  moment 
the  fearful  cry  arose,  "  The  ship  has  struck ! 
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we  are  lost!"  Then  came  shrieks  and  cries 
of  agony,  mingled  with  groans  of  despair ; 
for  a  few  moments  all  was  wild  confusion  and 
tumult,  till  the  voice  of  Fitz-Stephen  was  heard 
high  in  command,  "  Let  down  the  boat !  Save 
the  prince  !  if  all  else  perish,  the  prince  must 
be  saved  !" 

Hastening  to  execute  his  own  orders,  he 
caused  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and,  hurrying 
Prince  William  and  a  few  of  his  immediate 
companions  into  it,  desired  the  sailors  instantly 
to  push  off,  and  convey  the  precious  charge  to 
the  shore,  from  which  they  were  not  very  far 
distant.  The  sailors,  plying  their  oars  with 
vigor,  in  a  minute  were  several  yards  from 
the  sinking  ship,  when  a  piercing  cry  was 
heard,  of  "  Oh !  my  brother,  save  me !  leave 
me  not  to  perish !" 

The  prince  knew  his  sister's  voice  ;  he  saw 
her  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  with  out^ 
stretched  and  imploring  arms.  "Save  my 
sister !"  he  exclaimed  to  the  sailors,  "  put 
back,  and  save  my  poor  Maude !" 

They  declared  they  dared  not,  the  danger 
would  be  so  great. 

"  I  care  not  for  the  danger,"  said  the  prince; 
"  I  must  save  my  sister ;  put  back,  I  command 
you !" 

They  did  so,  and  what  they  had  foreseen 
took  place ;  the  boat  had  scarcely  touched  the 
ship's  side,  when  such  numbers  leaped  into 
it  that  it  instantly  sunk,  and  the  prince,  his 
sister,  and  all  it  contained,  perished  in  the 
deep  waters ! 

The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  people  on  the 
wreck  were  heart-rending  as  they  witnessed 
this  awful  catastrophe,  and  saw  all  hope  for 
themselves  cut  off;  their  shrieks  reached  even 
to  the  king's  ship,  though  he  little  thought  from 
whence  they  came. 

Then  arose  a  scene  of  terror  that  I  will  not 
sadden  your  young  hearts  by  describing ;  and 
the  hours  rolled  on,  and  the  last  one  came ; 
and  The  White  Ship  went  down  with  all  that 
gay  and  noble  company !  Oh !  how  many 
young  hearts,  bounding  with  life  and  hope,  had 
left  Harfleur  that  morning ;  and  now,  where 
were  they  ?  Of  the  royal,  the  noble,  the  young, 
and  the  brave,  who  remained  to  tell  the  mourn- 
ful tale  1 

One  man  was  clinging  to  the  floating  mast 


when  that  sad  hour  was  past,  clinging  with 
still  a  hope  of  life — it  was  the  butcher,  Ber- 
tould.  As  he  gazed  at  the  scene  of  desolation 
around,  he  thought  he  perceived  some  one 
buffeting  with  the  waves.  He  hailed  him, 
and  was  gratified  to  observe  that,  though  much 
exhausted,  the  poor  fellow  had  just  strength 
to  reach  the  mast.  It  was  Fitz-Stephen,  the 
captain  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  As  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he 
exclaimed, — 

"  Alas !  Bertould,  a  sad  sight !  a  sad  sight ! 
There  went  down  a  gallant  ship  and  a  brave 
crew !  I  thought,  surely,  that  rock  had  been 
two  miles  to  leeward  of  us ;  but  it  was  the 
wine  that  deceived  me,  Bertould,  the  wine ! 
Well,  we  must  take  comfort ;  the  prince  is 
saved ;  and  that  is  more  than  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  twenty  vessels.  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not 
seen  him  safe." 

"  Alas !"  said  Bertould,  "  he  is  gone  down 
with  the  rest." 

"  Gone !  drowned  !  what  do  you  mean  1  I 
put  him  myself  into  the  boat !  he  must  be 
safe." 

"  But  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship,  captain. 
Prince  William  insisted  on  rescuing  his  sister ; 
the  boat  was  crowded  and  all  perished !" 

"  Then  I  perish  too !"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
Stephen  ;  "  I  can  not  outlive  my  prince !"  and 
loosening  his  hold  of  the  mast,  in  an  instant 
he  had  disappeared. 

Bertould  was  much  shocked ;  he  was  now 
the  only  living  being  out  of  that  number  of 
three  hundred,  a  short  time  since  so  full  of 
life  and  spirits !  In  that  ship  had  gone  down 
a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  of  the 
first  families  in  England  and  Normandy,  with 
many  ladies  of  high  rank. 

The  poor  butcher  remained  in  his  distressing 
and  perilous  situation  for  many  long  and  weary 
hours  :  night  came  on,  and  he  could  only  look 
for  aid  to  Heaven.  His  thoughts  were  most 
melancholy,  as  he  pondered  on  his  own  chance 
of  escape,  and  the  fearful  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed. Even  if  his  life  was  spared,  what 
terrible  tidings  he  should  have  to  tell ! 
Anxiously  he  watched  for  daybreak,  and 
keenly  did  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  waters, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  help  for  him.     As 
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he  looked  earnestlj  in  one*  direction,  he  per- 
ceived, to  his  jo  J,  a  fishing-boat  coming  to- 
ward him  ;  he  shouted  for  assistance  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair,  and  was  heard  after 
some  time,  for  the  wind  was  fair  and  the  sea 
calm.  The  fisherman  rescued  him  from  the 
mast,  and  saw  with  astonishment  and  grief  all 
that  remained  of  The  White  Ship. 

King  Henry,  when  he  was  told  of  this 
dreadful  blow  which  had  thus  fallen  upon 
him,  fell  senseless  to  the  earth,  and  so  over- 
whelming was  his  grief,  that,  though  he  lived 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  was  never  seen  to 
smile  again! 


THE  TRY  COMPANY. 

FEW  days  ago 
I  was  traveling 
on  one  of  our 
public  railroads, 
in  company  with 
a  gentleman,  his 
wife,  and  a  little 
son  of  some  five 
or  six  years  of  age.  They 
were  entire  strangers  to  me, 
but  as  we  sat  on  adjoining  seats,  and  the  little 
boy  was  good-tempered,  open  and  frank  in  his 
manners,  and  apparently  ready  to  be  pleased 
with  anything  which  might  occur,  we  soon 
entered  into  conversation.  He  was  very 
busily  engaged  in  untying  the  loiot  of  a  par- 
cel, which  I  suggested  that  he  could  not  do, 
and  proposed  to  cut  the  knot  for  him ;  but 
his  ready  and  well-pronounced  reply  was, 
"  My  papa,  sir,  never  allows  me  to  say  I 
can't ;  I  belong  to  the  Try  Company."  I  was 
delighted  with  his  remark,  and  watched  him 
at  his  task,  which  he  soon  exultantly  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  no  friend  to  a  large  number  of  organ- 
izations for  the  accomplishment  of  even  great 
objects ;  but  I  am  desirous  that  every  family, 
every  friendly  circle,  and  every  Christian 
church,  shall  be  A   Try   Company.     It  only 


requires  the  will,  and  the  matter  is  accom- 
plished. There  needs  no  formal  organization, 
with  its  secretary,  treasurer,  and  committee, 
but  only  a  frequent  recommendation  to  each 
other,  when  opportunity  to  do  good  presents 
itself,  to  try.  It  is  important,  very  much  so^ 
that  prayer,  especially  private  and  ejaculatory, 
should  be  presented  for  wise  direction  and  for 
a  determined  will.  What  then  might  be  ac- 
complished ! 

It  was  from  Robert  Raikes'  determination 
to  try,  that  all  our  Sabbath-schools  origin- 
ated. 

It  was  from  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
a  Christian  minister,  amidst  the  smiling  cold- 
ness, not  to  say  opposition  of  his  friends,  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by  street  preaching  in 
one  of  the  worst  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  that  a  most  prosperous  Baptist 
church  originated. 

It  was  because  some  half  dozen  young  men 
resolved,  in  another  case,  to  try  to  originate  a 
Sunday-school  in  a  very  destitute  neighbor- 
hood, even  though  a  large  organization  opposed 
it,  that  four  hundred  children  were  at  once 
collected,  and  two  new  churches  were  con- 
stituted. 

It  was  because  Carey  and  a  few  others  in 
England,  and  Judson  and  his  few  colleagues, 
resolved  to  try  Avhether  something  could  not 
be  done  for  heathen  nations,  that  our  now  suc- 
cessful missionary  societies  originated. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  add  almost 
infinitum  to  this  list  of  the  happy  results  of 
trying.  The  very  idea  has  itself  accomplished 
much,  but  acting  on  the  suggestion  is  very 
much  more.  I  beseech  the  reader,  in  reference 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  elevating,  and  useful, 

to  '  TRT. 


REASON  AND  FEELING. 

THE  feelings  are  like  the  stars,  which  guide 
us  only  while  the  heavens  are  clear ;  but 
reason  is  a  magnetic  needle,  which  ever 
guideth  the  ship,  though  the  stars  be  hidden 
and  their  light  no  longer  shineth. 
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gi  Qmitx  0f  gijtos. 


Emigration  from  the  East  to  the  "West. — Nq-w 
that  the  emigration  from  Few  England  to  California 
and  Australia  has  in  a  degree  ceased,  the  emigration 
to  the  West  has  recommenced  at  a  greatly  increased 
rate.  During  the  present  spring,  the  number  leaving 
by  the  way  of  the  Worcester  and  Western  railroads,  is 
nearly  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  many 
cases,  whole  families,  apparently  in  comfortable  cir- 
cimistances,  take  their  departure.  A  large  portion  are 
from  Maine,  with  some  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  Many  intend  to  locate  in  Illinois,  and  a 
portion  are  bound  to  Wisconsin,  and  even  to  the  terri- 
tories still  further  westward. 


The  Six  New  Steam  Frigates. — It  is  understood 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  determined  to 
build  one  of  ihese  ships  in  the  Boston  yard,  another  in 
the  New  York  yard,  a  third  in  the  Philadelphia  yard, 
a  fourth  in  the  Washington  yard,  and  two  in  the  Nor- 
folk yard.  It  is  stated  that  five  years  will  be  consumed 
in  getting  them  ready  for  sea.  That  was  the  length 
of  time  required  for  building  the  four  steamers  au- 
thorized and  commenced  in  1847.  None  of  them  got 
to  sea  before  the  summer  of  1852. 


Mrs.  Judsox,  better  known  as  "Fanny  Forrester," 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Judson,  missionary  to  Bm-mah, 
died  in  West  Canada,  on  the  first  of  June,  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  made  a 
trial  of  running  some  of  its  engines  with  coke  made 
from  Cumberland  coal,  instead  of  wood,  and  which 
proved  veiy  successful.  The  use  of  coke  will  effect  a 
saving  of  two-thirds  the  expense  of  working  the  en- 
gines, and  is  of  great  importance  to  railroad  companies. 


Frightful  Murder. — At  Cutchogue,  Long  Island,  a 
wealthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  murdered  in 
their  chamber,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  June.  A  dis- 
charged servant,  an  Iri.shman  by  the  name  of  Nicholas 
Bane,  was  the  murderer.  A  colored  boy  also  was 
murdered — the  girls  in  the  garret  made  their  escape, 
and  brougiit  help,  but  too  late. 


There  arc  in  the  United  States  2,363,000  farmers; 
100,000  merchants;  40,000  physicians;  24,000  law- 
yers; 30,000  teachers;  27,000  clergymen;  70,000  mar- 
inere;  10,000  fishermen;  and  10,000  State  and  Federal 
officeri 


Three  Dollar  Gold  Pieces. — They  are  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  front  has  an  Indian  head  with  a 
feaUiered  crown,  and  the  "  United  States  of  America" 


around  it — the  reverse  has  the  words  "  Three  Dollai-s — 
1854,"  encircled  in  a  wi-eath  of  wheat,  corn,  oak  leaves 
and  acorns. 


A  Diamond  of  exquisite  beaut}',  weighing  eighteen 
carats,  has  recently  been  found  in  cutting  down  a  hill 
in  Manchester,  Va.,  and  pronounced  by  Prof.  Dewey 
to  be  the  largest  ever  found  in  North  America. 


Ornithology. — A  French  sea  captain,  lately  returned 
to  France  fi'om  Madagascai',  has  brought  home  with 
him  two  enormous  eggs. — The  natives  assured  him  that 
the  bird  which  lays  those  eggs  still  exists  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  is  large  enough  to  carry  ofif  a  cow. 


A  Son  of  Richard  Avery,  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y.' 
aged  about  twelve  years,  was  drowned  in  a  singular 
manner  on  the  12th  of  June.  He  went  into  the  Che- 
nango river  to  bath,  and  making  a  dive,  his  head  be- 
came fast  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself  There  being  no  one  pre- 
sent but  two  small  boys,  life  was  extinct  before  he 
could  be  rescued. 


Captain  Barclay,  the  first  man  who  La  recorded  to 
have  walked  one  thousand  miles  in  one  thousand 
hom-s,  died  lately  in  Scotland,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  and  traveled 
through  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  making 
agricultural  observations. 


A  Combat  recently  took  place  on  a  farm  near 
Trovine  Mill,  St.  David's,  Pembrokeshire,  England,  be- 
tween a  fox  and  a  pig.  The  pig  seized  his  opponent 
by  the  throat,  and  continued   shaking  him  until  hfe 

was  extinct. 


•  At  Naples  some  pieces  of  parchm.ent  were  recently 
found  in  the  binding  of  a  book,  containing  three  frag- 
ments, hitherto  unpublished,  of  Cicero's  famous  treatise 
"  On  Fate." 


Queen  Victoria  a  School  Teacher. — It  is  stated  in 
an  English  paper,  that  Queen  Victoria  has  at  Windsor 
a  Sabbath  and  a  day  class  of  children,  belonging  to  the 
domestics,  to  which  she  unremittingly  attends,  when  the 
Court  is  held  there.  This  certainly  does  her  great 
honor. 


The  Sun  Daguerreotyped. — A  most  remarkable 
work  of  ai-t  was  accomplished  lately  by  Mr.  Root, 
New  York,  the  well-known  daguen-eotypist  With 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Sixteenth  street,  (who  has 
a  very  fine  private  observatoiy,)  and  Prof.  Loomis, 
Astronomer  in  the  University,  Mr.  Root  succeeded  in 
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getting  twenty-eight  fine  views  of  the  Eclipse,  varying 
through  all  its  phases,  noted  with  perfect  accuracy  as 
to  time  by  Prof.  Loomis.  This  making  the  sun  take 
his  own  portrait  is  indeed  a  new  feature  in  daguerreo- 
typing. 

Eggs  are  sent  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York.     One 
firm  in  Milwaukie  expects  to  forward  70,000  dozen. 


"We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  spirited  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  a  monument  to  be 
placed  over  the  grave  of  Edmund  Hart,  builder  of  the 
fiiV-famed  United  States  frigate  Constitution. 


The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  California,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000.  They  have  started  a  Chinese 
paper,  called  the  Golden  Hills  News. 


A  Letter  from  Rev.  W.  G.  Shauffler,  of  Constanti- 
nople, draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distress 
which  the  Eastern  War  has  already  occasioned  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  Constantinople.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  commerce,  no  business  going  on,  dying  of 
hunger,  thirst,  nakedness  and  disease.  Rats  and  mice 
are  eaten  by  many  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and 
people  who  but  a  few  months  since  were  comparatively 
rich  in  worldly  goods,  now  beg  for  bread.  Mr.  Shauf- 
fler states,  that  although  he  has  resided  twenty  years 
in  Constantinople,  through  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
plague,  famine,  and  fire,  he  never  saw  such  distress  as 
now  exists. 


HoRSE-SHOE  Machine. — A  man  at  Alleghany  City 
has  just  patented  a  machine  for  making  horse-shoes, 
which  will  turn  out  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  minute, 
perfect  in  every  part.  By  this  machine  the  price  of 
horse-shoes  will  be  reduced  full  50  per  cent. 


A  Mount  Vernon  Servant. — Old  "  Uncle  Harry," 
who,  in  the  days  of  General  Washington,  was  one  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  servants,  recently  died  at  his  resi- 
de jce  on  Jones's  Point,  He  ever  esteemed  and  loved 
to  talk  of  his  old  master. 


Incident  of  the  Late  Voyage  of  the  Sarah 
Sands. — The  steamship  Sarah  Sands  found  herself 
surrounded  by  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Hap- 
pily she  was  not  detained  on  this  account  above  twenty- 
four  hours.  One  of  the  passengers  turned  the  delay 
to  the  best  account.  Being  something  of  an  artist  he 
went  out  upon  the  ice  at  a  distance  from  the  ship,  and 
there  made  a  sketch  of  her  and  the  surrounding  scene 
— a  thing  probably  never  before  accomplished  in  that 
situation.  We  understand  that  the  sketch  is  to  be 
lithographed. 

Destruction  of  the  Car  of  Juggernaut. — We 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  famous  car  of  Jugger- 
naut of  Muhes,  near  Serampore,  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  "  odekuries,"  or  proprietors  of 
Juggernaut,  have  been  merged  in  grief,  attributing 
the  accident  to  the  fury  of  the  gods  for  cause  of  which 
they  are  not  cognizant. 


Terrible  Explosion  and  Loss  of  Life. — Not  long 
since  three  wagons,  loaded  with  five  tons  of  gunpow- 
der, exploded  at  the  coi-ner  of  Fourteenth  and  Orange 
streets,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  instantly  killing  seven 
persons,  and  fifteen  horses.  The  powder  was  being 
conveyed  by  these  teams  from  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
Dupout  and  Co.,  to  the  wharf  for  shipment.  It  is  not 
known  which  load  first  exploded.  The  scene  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  calamity  exceeded  all  description, 
and  looked  as  though  an  earthquake  had  taken  place. 
Several  elegant  residences  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  some  sixty  or  seventy  buildings  badly  damaged. 
The  fragments  of  the  wagons,  horses,  and  drivers  were 
blown  in  all  directions.  A  human  arm  was  found 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  place  of  explosion,  and 
one  of  the  drivers  was  lodged  on  the  shore  of  the 
Brandywiue.  It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, some  distance  ahead  of  the  wagons,  felt  the 
ground  trembling  and  at  the  same  moment  was  lifted 
from  his  horse,  and  seeing  the  windows  falling  into  the 
street,  thought  an  earthquake  had  occui-red.  The  total 
loss  is  estimated  at  from  |80,000  to  $100,000. 


%\t  %mi\tx\  JesL 


Curious  Statement. — There  are  about  17,000  Jews 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  entire  number,  it  is  said, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  engaged  in  agriculture. 


Curious  Prophesy. — In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  tlie  following  prophesy  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared.    It  is  certainly  wonderful — if  true. 

In  twice  two  hundred  years  the  Bear 

The  Crescent  will  assail ; 
But  if  the  Cock  and  Bull  unite, 

The  Bear  will  not  prevail 


In  twice  ten  years  again, 

Let  Islam  know  and  fear. 
The  Cross  shall  stand,  the  Crescent  wane, 

Dissolve  and  disappear. 


1.  My  first  is  composed  of  what  on  this  earth 
There  never,  alas !  is  any  great  dearth  ; 
My  second  oft  covers  my  first,  and  besides 
O'er  many  a  rich  man  and  poor  man  presides ; 
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My  whole  very  often  relieves  lovers'  pains, 
And  acts  as  a  midwife  to  o'er-biirdened  brains, 
Yet  tearing  and  burning  are  oft  all  my  gains. — j.  o. 

2.  Seek  for  my  first  on  the  battle-field, 

Where  the  war-steed  prances  bold ; 
Or  in  the  chieftain's  festive  hall, 

"When  tales  of  blood  are  told. 
My  second  dwells  on  the  mountain  sides, 

"Where  sweet  streams  gently  run. 
And  in  the  valley  where  the  lake 

Shines  to  the  setting  sun. 
Tour  thoughts  must  wander,  for  my  whole 

To  ocean  turn  their  wing ; 
I  dwell  where  dashing  billows  roar — 

A  swift  and  hostile  thing. — j. 

S.  You  say  that  Pompey  does  not  bite : 

I'm  s^ire  he  did  my  first ; 
And  if  he  does  it  any  more, 

"Wliip  him  I  really  must. 
You  ask  me,  was  there  ever  such 

A  creature  as  my  next  ? 
To  show  you  one  I'm  sure  that  I 

Should  greatly  be  perplex'd. 
"When  happy  faces  crowd  around 

The  winter's  social  hearth, 
My  whole  is  sometimes  introduced, 

Creating  harmless  mirth. — c.  s. 

4.  Twins  we  are,  and  you  will  find 

Of  equal  strength  cau  boast ; 

But  when  in  friendly  union  join'd. 

Then  half  our  strength  is  lost ! 

5.  My  first  will  ever  cast  a  shade 
On  spirits  that  for  joy  are  made  ; 
My  next  is  often  brought  to  prove 
The  fervor  of  maternal  love ; 

My  whole,  though  not  of  any  trade, 
"Was  tii'st  and  last  a  joiner  made. 

6.  My  first's  in  the  Alphabet — nearly  the  end ; 
My  second  is  made  stubborn  horses  to  bend  ; 
My  third  is  to  soldiers  and  sailors  each  day 
Served  out,  and  of  course  counted  part  of  pay ; 
My  whole  is  for  peace,  I'm  never  for  fighting, 
AH  quarrels  I'd  finish  by  speaking  and  writing. 

E.  F. 

[A  capital  system,  which  all  should  delight  in. — Ed.'] 

7.  My  first  is  formed  to  fly  in  air ; 

My  next  assists  your  house  to  frame ; 
My  whole  is  used  my  first  to  snare. 

And  every  school-boy  knows  my  name.^— s.  r. 

8.  Swift  o'er  my  first  my  second  glides. 

Transported  in  my  third ; 
My  whole  a  noble  art  doth  name. 
By  valiant  men  prefen-'d. — s.  e. 

9.  My  first  is  a  pronoun  possessive  •, 

The  form  of  my  second  is  round ; 
And  my  whole  is  the  name  of  a  fish, 

"Which  in  shoals  is  most  frequently  found. — j.  a. 


TWO   SHORT  AND   EAST   LESSONS. 

1.  A  Lesson  for  Bachelors. — You  probably  are  2, 
11,  20;  and  not  very  3,  6,  5,  17,  18;  which  are  the 
reasons  why  the  ladies  are  so  4,  7,  5,  17, 18, 10, 19, 15, 
1  towards  you ;  perhaps  you  thought  matrimony  too 
13,  14,  5,  17  ;  and  allowed  your  12,  2,  9,  18,  4  to  pass 
away;  but  discovered  yom-  8,  2,  10,  11,  12,  when  too 
late :  which  accounts  for  your  being  my  whole :  3 
words,  20  letters. 

2.  A  Lesson  to  Fortune- Hunters. — 6,  4,  5,  3,  9,  7, 
10,  11,  most  people  wish  to  possess;  10,  4,  11,  they 
must  do  before  they  can  get  it;  10,  8,  2,  9,  they  must 
make  good  use  of;  2,  5,  7,  9,  what  they  will  want,  even 
if  they  succeed;  10,  9,  2,  6,  9,  4,  they  will  keep  with 
diflSculty  if  they  fail ;  8,  4,  8,  2,  9,  they  will  style  their 
fortune  if  they  get  on ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  what  they  should 
then  be  to  poor  relations.  My  whole,  11  letters,  and 
what  rich  and  poor  should  alike  avoid. 


ANAGRAMS 

Flowers. 

Tovyyis. 

1. 

A  nicer  air. 

1. 

All  cries. 

2. 

On  a  tin  car. 

2. 

If  she  fled. 

3. 

I'd  say           ^ 

3. 

Ma  bring  him. 

4. 

Ah,  Lydia,     \ 

4. 

No  red  cats. 

5. 

Read  Noel!    ) 

5. 

Plover  oil. 

6. 

All  mow. 

6. 

Crows  tree. 

7. 

I  call. 

7. 

Mr.  can  these. 

8. 

A  long  aim. 

8. 

Steel  rice. 

9. 

Say  more. 

10. 

0  a  libel. 

* 

Tempt  no  pain 

11. 

If  such  a. 

t 

I  stain  no  gas. 

12. 

A  dip  in  ink. 

Fruit. 

Trees. 

1. 

0  ape  grant  me. 

1. 

Old  man. 

2. 

A  nice  rent. 

2. 

I  love. 

3. 

A  green  egg. 

'i 

Many  a  hog. 

4. 

Bees  rise  or  go. 

4. 

0  my  cares. 

5. 

He  paces. 

5. 

Go  near. 

6. 

0  anger  1 

6. 

Left  rib. 

7. 

And  as  trim. 

MATHEMATICAL    QUESTIONS. 

1.  A  teamster  .agrees  to  cairy  a  lot  of  apples,  say 
fifty  bairels,  fi'om  Clinton  to  Utica,  for  thirty  cents 
per  barrel,  and  to  receive  his  pay  in  apples  from  the 
lot  at  $1.60  per  barrel.  Now  if  he  takes  his  pay  at 
Clinton,  how  many  barrels  docs  he  receive  ?  a. 

2.  A  boy  skates  with  the  wind  one  mile  in  five 
minutes  uuiformly  ;  against  the  wind,  one  mile  in  six 
minutes  :  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ?  a. 

3.  A.  and  B.  purchased  a  lot  containing  300  acres 
of  land,  for  which  they  each  pay  300  dollars.  On  di- 
viding the  lot,  A.  takes  the  best,  and  his  land  cost  him 
fifty  cents  per  acre  more  than  B.'s.  How  many  acres 
does  A.  take  ?  a. 

4.  Suppose  that  a  tree  100  feet  high  be  broken  off 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  so  high  that  the  t<^)p  shall  strike  tlie 
ground  60  feet  from  the  center  of  the  stump— the  butt 
in  the  mean  time  resting  on  the  top  of  the  stump. 
How  higli  was  the  stump  ? 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series.— No.  X.    Fok  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

E  give  another 
general  article  on 
reading,  consist- 
ing of  extracts 
from  the  report 
of  the  Examining 
Committee  of  the 
Boston  schools.  Mr.  Nathan 
Bishop,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  has  kindly  furnished  the  re- 
port. 

"  Every  one,  whatever  be  his  position,  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  read^ 
both  in  public  and  private ;  and  in  many 
positions  does  a  man's  success  in  life  depend 
very  much  upon  his  capacity,  or  want  of 
capacity,  to  express  clearly,  forcibly  and  un- 
derstandingly  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  is  reading  aloud.  What  so 
enlivens  a  winter-evening  fireside,  as  one  of 
our  classic  poets,  read  by  a  mother  or  sister, 
whose  mind  has  been  disciplined  by  thought, 
whose  heart  has  not  become  seared  by  fash- 
ionable follies,  whose  voice  has  been  culti- 
vated, so  that  it  gives  with  ease  the  full  and 
correct  sound  to  every  combination  of  vowel 
and  consonant,  and  insensibly  changes  its 
tones,  to  express  the  varied  sentiments  of 
gijief,  anger,  love,  pathos  and  humor,  which 
the  poet  has  '  bodied  forth.' 

"  The  ability  to  read  well  is  to  some  extent 
a  aift,  and  all  can  not  attain  it.  The  great 
difficulty  with  many,  is  the  absence  of  quick 
perception  in  grasping  at  a  glance,  the  idea 
of  the  wh«le  seiitence.  so  as  to  know  it  in 
VOI-.  Ill, — 19 


their  own  minds,  and  feel  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  therefore  be  able  to  seize  insensibly  the 
appropriate  tones  of  voice,  before  they  at- 
tempt to  express  its  meaning  to  their  listen- 
ers. Indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  monotony 
and  of  poor  reading  generally,  is  the  fact, 
that  very  often,  the  mind  of  the  reader  does 
not  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  author, 
nor  his  heart  sympathize  with  the  feeling 
expressed ;  and  he  reads  therefore  mere 
words,  hardly  attaching  more  meaning  to 
them,  certainly  giving  to  them  no  more  ex- 
pression, than  though  they  were  of  a  foreign 
tongue. 

"  There  must  be  enthusiasm  in  the  reader, 
to  produce  effect  upon  the  hearer.  Yet  the 
noblest  enthusiasm,  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  thought,  can 
not  alone  make  a  good  reader.  The  voice 
must  be  trained.  The  instrument  must  be 
in  tune.  The  organs  of  speech  must  be  so 
drilled  that  they  will  habitually  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  condition  of  the 
reader.  There  is  much  that  is  mechanical  in 
reading,  which  every  one  may  acquire,  and 
without  acquiring  which  no  one  can  read 
well.  Thoughts  are  expressed  by  words,  and 
he  fails  who,  for  whatever  reason,  does  not 
give  full  force  to  words,  sounding  each  one 
distinct,  yet  as  a  unit  made  up  of  several 
elements.  Feelings  are  expressed  by  tones 
of  the  voice,  and  he  who  can  not  insensibly 
change  his  voice  from  one  tone  to  another, 
fails  in  producing  the  legitimate  effects  of 
good  reading. 

"Two  persons,  of  the  same  natural  musical 
talent,  may  play  upon  the  piano-forte  the 
same  tune.  The  one,  having  comparatively 
but  little  practice,  is  obliged  to  give  his  whoIt> 
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attention  to  mechanical  execution,  in  order 
that  the  proper  notes  may  be  struck  in  the 
proper  time,  and  he  performs  the  piece  with- 
out positive  fault,  and  yet  affords  but  little 
satisfaction  to  his  listeners.  The  other,  a 
master  of  tl\e  instrument,  who  has  practiced 
upon  the  scales  till  the  mechanical  execution 
of  the  most  difficult  music  requires  of  him 
but  little  thought,  looks  through  the  mere 
melody  and  rhythm  of  the  music  performed, 
to  the  theme  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and 
gives  it  such  expression,  that  his  hearers  are 
often  melted  into  tears.  Now  the  voice  is 
the  instrument  by  which  chiefly  we  commu- 
nicate thoughts  and  feelings  to  others ;  and 
accordingly  as  we  are,  or  are  not,  masters  of 
its  powers,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  express 
effectually  our  own  feelings  and  those  of  the 
author  we  read. 

"  These  two  elements  in  good  reading,  the 

mechanical  and  the  intellectual,  are  hardly  kept 

enough  distincfin  the  instructions  in  reading  in 

schools.    The  mechanical  part  may  and  should 

be  acquired  chiefly  by  the  pupils  when  in  the 

lower  classes ;  for  the  organs  of  speech  are 

more  flexible    in    early   years,   and    careless 

.habits  in  pronunciation  and  articulation  can 

then  be  more   easily   corrected,   than    when 

I  they    have   become    confirmed    by   habitual 

-practice.      We   are    sorry    to    see    in    some 

-schools  carelessness  in  this  respect,  occasion- 

;ionallyon  the  part  of  teachers,  often  on  the 

:part  of  pupils  in  the   younger  classes,  and 

sometimes  among  the  pupils  of  the  first  cla-ss. 

'For  examj^le,  words  endrngminr/  pronounced 

^without    sounding   the    final    letter, — words 

-ending  in  ess  pronounced  as  though  spelled 

jss, — the  letter  f  omitted  in  words  like  subject 

and  beasts.     We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is 

•for  one  who  has  not  paid  particular  attention 

to  articulation,  to  pronounce,  for  instance,  the 

word   acts,  so  that  it  can  be   distinguished, 

except  by  the  context,'  from   the  word   ax. 

Yet  our  language  abounds  in  such  difficulties  ; 

and  they  can.  only  be  met  and  conquered  by 

constant  practice  and  watchfulness  in  early 

years. 

"  We  are  gratified  to  find  in  some  of  our 
schools  different  expedients  adopted  by  the 
teachers,  to  secure  to  the  pupils  good  articu- 
lation and  ease  in  changing  the  tones  of  the 


voice.  Sometimes  a  sentence  is  read  back- 
ward, by  a  single  individual  or  by  the  whole 
class,  with  special  reference  to  giving  every 
letter  in  every  word  its  appropriate  sound. 
Sometimes  the  words  are  spelled  both  for- 
ward and  backward,  by  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  only.  Again,  words  of  a  kindred 
nature,  in  which  errors  of  pronunciation  are 
likely  to  occur,  are  arranged  in  sentences  for 
practice,  or  written  upon  the  blackboard  and 
slate,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  diffi- 
culties and  of  pointing  out  the  remedies  for 
mispronunciation.  For  cultivating  the  differ- 
ent tones  of  the  voice,  sentences  are  selected 
from  various  authors,  illustrating  the  various 
emotions  and  passions  ;  or  perhaps  the  same 
sentence  is  read,  regardless  of  the  sense,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exercising  the  voice 
upon  the  tones  themselves. 

There  may  be,  perhaps,  danger  in  this 
course,  unless  the  teachers  and  pupils  keep 
constantly  in  mind,  that  these  exercises  are 
merely  a  mechanical  training  of  the  voice. 
But  in  those  schools  where  they  are  judi- 
ciously employed,  the  advantages  are  plainly 
marked,  in  the  distinct  articulation,  the  ap- 
propriate tones,  and  the  expressive  manner 
in  which  the  pieces  are  read. 


THE  FISH-TAMER. 

BY   PROF.    T.    C.    UPHAM. 

FEW  years  ago 
I  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  the 
fishes  in  a  cer- 
tain pond  had 
been  tamed,  and 
brought  back 
again,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  into  the 
original  association  with 
humanity.  Being  at  leisure  at  a  certain 
time,  and  having  some  curiosity  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  embarked  in 
a  boat  in  Boston  harbor,  and  in  the  boat  I 
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went  down  to  Hingbam.  It  was  near  night. 
Next  morning,  and  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  toward  the  pond,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  theater  of  this  interesting  and  un- 
precedented state  of  things.  I  recollect  that 
I  went  through  a  long  piece  of  woods,  which 
was  without  habitations,  and  which,  in  its 
tranquillity  and  beauty,  was  favorable  to 
benevolent  dispositions  and  thoughts.  The 
early  sunbeams  were  playing  with  the  dew- 
drops,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
branches.  After  passing  through  the  woods 
and  coming  in  sight  of  the  pond  of  water, 
I  went  to  a  farmer's  house  not  far  from  it. 
I  knocked,  and  a  good-looking  woman,  with 
that  intelligent  and  benevolent  aspect  which 
marks  the  women  of  America,  came  to  the 
door.  Making  such  apology  as  I  was  able 
for  a  visit  so  early,  I  remarked  that  I  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  fishes  in 
the  neighboring  pond,  which  were  said  to  be 
tamed.  Readily  accepting  my  explanations, 
she  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  brink  of  the 
water,  and  said  that  one  of  her  children 
would  soon  come  down  there. 

I  had  not  stood  there  long  before  a  little 
girl,  apparently  anxious  not  to  detain  me, 
came  running  down.  She  seated  herself  on 
a  rock  on  the  shore,  and  looked  into  the 
min-or  of  the  morning  waters,  which  reflected 
back  the  delightful  image  of  her  innocent 
beauty.  She  called  to  the  fishes ;  calling 
them  sometimes  by  the  names  of  their  tribes, 
and  sometimes  by  particular  names  which 
she  had  given  them.  There  was  one,  a  large 
one,  which  she  called  Cato.  But  Cato  was  in 
no  hurry  to  come.  She  said  it  was  rather 
early  for  them.  They  had  not  yet  left  their 
places  of  slumber.  But  repeating  still  more 
loudly  the  invitation  of  her  sweet  voice,  they 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  smaller 
ones  came  first,  and  then  the  larger  ones  of 
many  varieties ;  and  at  last  Cato,  who  was  a 
sort  of  king  and  counselor  in  this  finny 
congregation,  came  among  them.  Delighted 
with  this  renewed  visit  of  their  virgin  queen, 
although  they  seemed  to  be  conscious  it  was 
rather  early  in  the  morning,  they  thrust  their 
heads  above  the  water,  and  she  fed  them  from 
her  hand.     And  I  fed  them  also. 

Observing  something  peculiar  at  a  little 


distance  in  the  water,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
two  turtles  making  their  way  toward  her. 

And  now,  though  abruptly,  let  me,  reader, 
turn  my  thoughts,  in  regard  to  the  maiden 
tamer  of  fish,  into  verse  : — 

O  maiden  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
With  footstep*  in  the  morning  dew, 

From  oozy  bed  and  watery  cave, 
The  tenants  of  the  lake  who  drew, 

Thy  voice  of  love  the  mystery  knew, 

Which  makes  old  bards  and  prophets  true. 

They  tell  ns  of  that  better  da.y, 
When  love  shall  rule  the  world  again; 

When  crime  and  fraud  shall  pass  away, 
And  beast  and  bird  shall  dwell  with  men ; 

When  seas  shall  marry  with  the  land, 

And  fishes  kiss  a  maiden's  hand. 

The  iron  age  has  done  its  best, 

With  trump  and  sword  and  wfirriors  slain  ; 
But  could  not  tame  the  eagle's  nest, 

Nor  lead  the  lion  by  the  n>ane  ; 
With  all  its  strength  and  all  its  wo, 
There  was  an  art  it  did  not  know. 

'Twas  fitting  that  a  maid  like  thee, 
In  childhood's  bright  and  happy  hour. 

Should  teach  the  world  the  mystery 
That  innocence  fJone  has  power  ; 

That  love  the  victory  can  gain, 

Which  is  not  won  by  millions  slain. 

O  man,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  art 

The  shattered  world  to  reinstate, 
Like  her  put  on  a  loving  heart, 

And  throw  away  thy  guile  and  hate. 
A  maid  shall  tell  thee  how  'tis  done, 
A  child  shall  show  the  victory  won. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

UR  friend,  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  a  popu- 
lar and  skillful 
dentist  in  Boston, 
sends  the  follow- 
ing interesting  ac- 
count of  his  manu- 
facturing operations  : — 
Very  few  persons  are 
aw^are  of  the  chemical  knowledge  and  me- 
chanical skill  required  for  the  production  of 

A     GOOD     SET     OF     ARTIFICIAL     TEETH  ;     and     a 

brief  description  of  the  various  means  em 
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ployed  to  attain  that  end,  we  are  confident, 
will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as  it 
will  be  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  first  step  necessary  is,  to  obtain  an  im- 
pression, in  some  plastic  substance,  of  the 
exact  form  of  the  mouth  or  gums,  in  order 
that  the  plate,  supporting  the  artificial  teeth, 
may  fit  those  parts  on  which  the  plate 
presses,  with  the  greatest  possible  exactitude. 
Any  failure,  even  the  very  slightest  deviation 
in  this  operation,  will  render  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  proceeding  useless,  as  the 
teeth  can  not  be  worn  without  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, and  are  consequently  valueless  to 
the  patient,  and  disgraceful  to  the  dentist. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  good  "cast,"  or  im- 
pression of  the  gums,  a  small  plate  or  cup,  of 
an  oval  shape,  covered  on  one  side  with  soft 
wax,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  inserted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient,  and  an  exact  copy  of 
the  multifarious  forms  of  the  gum  is  obtained 
in  a  very  few  moments  of  time. 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  "  mouth 
cup"  after  being  taken  from  the  mouth,  with 
the  impression  in  the  wax,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  of  the  upper  jaw.  From  this  im- 
pression, another  counterpart  to  it  is  speedily 
produced,  also  in  plaster  of  Paris.  From 
each  of  these  molds  casts  are  now  made  in 
hard  metal — so  hard  as  to  bear  the  blows  of 
a  heavy  hammer  or  sledge.  A  piece  of  pure 
gold  plate,  cut  of  the  proper  size,  is  now 
placed  between  these  two  met^allic  castings, 
and  swedged,  or  beaten,  by  the  repeated 
blows  of  a  sledge,  till  the  plate  assumes  the 
precise  form  and  shape  of  the  original  im- 
pression of  the  gum — or  of  the  mouth  itself 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  two 
metallic  castings  placed  on  the  end  of  a  large 
log  of  wood,  with  the  gold  plate  between 
them,  and  the  operator  standing  by,  with  a 
sledge  hammer  raised,  in  the  act  of  striking 
on  the  upper  die  or  casting.  During  this 
operation  the  gold  plate  is  frequently  ex- 
amined, to  see  that  the  blows  are  well  directed. 


and   that  the  plate  is  acquiring  the  proper 
shape.      When   completed,   and   thoroughly 


cleaned,   the  plate  is  ready  to   receive    the 
block  of  teeth. 

Natural  teeth  are  composed  of  phosphate, 
fluate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  soda,  salt,  &c.,and  are  exceedingly 
compact,  hard,  and  durable,  particularly  the 
enamel,  or  outer  covering.  Artificial  teeth 
are  quite  as  hard  as  the  natural.  They  are 
made  of  flints,  or  quartz  rock,  and  feldspar. 
Quartz  and  feldspar  are  each  of  them  very 
hard  substances ;  but  rendered  still  harder 
when  mixed  or  fused  together.  Feldspar  is  a 
natural  compound  of  silica,  alumina,  potash, 
lime,  and  iron.  A  given  proportion  of  this 
hard  rock,  and  of  flint,  are  ground  together  in 
a  large  mortar  or  on  a  slab,  to  an  almost  im- 
palpable powder,  and  a  paste  made  of  this 
powder  is  fashioned  into  the  general  shape 
desired  for  the  teeth.  Before  it  is  melted,  or 
fused  together,  the  rough  block  of  paste  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  carve  the  teeth,  and  attend  to  the  nicer 
details  of  the  whole  block. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  dentist 
at  work  upon  a  block  of  teeth ;  curving  and 
shaping  them  with  the  aid  of  many  curious 
and  delicately-formed  tools,  to  give  them  the 
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expression  and  appearance  of  Nature's  own 
and  best  handiwork.  This  process  requires 
much  skill,  patience,  and  taste.  The  accom- 
plished dentist  here  has  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  best  imitative  powers  of  a  sculptor, 
combined  with  the  delicate  manipulations  of 
the  engraver ;  for  on  the  exercise  of  these 
rare  qualities  depend  the  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  "  counterfeit  presentment."  As 
soon  as  the  block  of  teeth  has  received  its 
last  touch  from  the  carving  tools,  it  is  placed 
in  the  intensest  heat  of  not  a  red-hot,  but  a 
white-hot  furnace,  to  be  baked  or  fused  into  a 
solid  mass. 

The  furnace  in  which  they  are  now  placed, 
and  which  is  represented  in  the  next  engrav- 
ing, is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
of  the  most  refractory  or  thoroughly  fire- 
proof materials.  The  teeth  are  laid  upon  a 
plate  of  platinum  metal,  and  then  introduced 
into  a  '•  muffle,"  or  small  oven,  made  of  fire- 
proof clay,  which  rests  near  the  center,  and 
in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  Con- 
stant and  careful  attention  is  necessary  at  the 
furnace  during  the  process  of  baking,  to  keep 


up  the  heat  and  watch  the  operation.  The 
degree  of  heat  to  which  the  furnace  is  raised 
may  be  best  conceived  by  stating  that  iron,  or 
any  other  metal  except  platinum,  would  melt 
and  run  like  water  long  before  the  teeth  are 
fused.  The  coloring  matter  for  the  gums  and 
teeth  is  put  on  before  the  teeth  are  placed  in 
the  furnace ;  and  these  colors  are  obtained  by 
mixing  various  metallic  oxyds  with  the  paste 
of  ground  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  oxyds 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  sometimes  the  phos- 
phates and  sulphates  of  the  latter  metal,  also 
the  oxyds  of  antimony,  iron,  lead,  aluminum, 
copper  and  manganese,  &c.,  &c.,  are  used  to 


obtain  the  various   delicate  tints  which  are 
seen  on  artificial  teeth. 


The  engraving  above  represents  the  dentist 
in  the  act  of  soldering  the  block  of  artificial 
teeth  to  the  gold  plate.  After  the  teeth  are 
taken  from  the  furnace,  they  are  carefully  in- 
spected, to  see  that  they  have  not  warped  nor 
cracked  while  in  the  oven.  If  they  have 
warped  or  cracked,  which  often  happens,  they 
are  rejected,  and  an  entire  new  set  made. 
But  when  they  come  out  perfect  in  all  respects, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fasten  them 
firmly  to  the  gold  plate  on  which  they  are  to 
be  worn  in  the  mouth.  This  is  done  most 
conveniently  by  first  securing  them  in  their 
place  on  the  plate  by  means  of  plaster  and 
sand,  and  a  small  iron  band,  whi-ch  can  be 
easily  removed  after  the  soldering  is  com- 
pleted. After  being  bound  or  tied  on,  they 
are  placed  in  a  small  pan,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  A 
flame  from  a  large  wick  in  a  small  can  of 
alcohol  is  made  to  play  upon  the  points  to  be 
soldered,  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  held  in  the 
operator's  mouth,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. The  soldering  is  accomplished  in 
the  ordinary  method  pursued  by  jewelers 
and  other  workers  in  metal,  and  therefore 
needs  no  particular  description.  When  the 
soldering  is  completed,  the  teeth  are  all 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  gold  plate  pol- 
ished. They  are  now  ready  for  the  wearer ; 
and  if  every  part  of  each  process  through 
which  they  have  passed  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  a  judicious  and  skillful  dentist, 
they  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  and  useful 
ornament  to  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

We  have  introduced  an  engraving  taken 
from  a  whole  and  very  beautiful  set  of  arti- 
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ficial  teeth.  They  are  so  much  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature,  that,  when  in  the  mouth, 
no  one  would  ever  suspect  them  to  be  the 
product  of  the  dentist's  workshop  and  labora- 
tory. They  are  absolutely  perfect  in  all 
respects — in  color,  form,  size,  expression, 
durability,  and  usefulness. 


In  the  very  brief  space  here  allotted  to  us, 
it  could  not  be  expected  we  should  be  able  to 
give  an  elaborate  and  minute  description  of 
the  whole  art  of  dentistry  as  it  is  now  prac- 
ticed, but  a  general  outline,  sufficient  to  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  its  leading  features  and 
principal  points,  was  all  we  had  hoped  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  this  we  believe  we  have  done. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  instead  of  a  whole 
set  or  even  half  a  set  of  teeth,  only  three,  or 
four,  or  five,  or  six  teeth  are  wanted.  When 
a  few  teeth  only  are  to  be  affixed  to  a  gold 
plate,  the  same  course  is  generally  pursued  as 
for  a  whole  set.  That  is,  a  cast  is  taken  of 
the  gum  on  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  worn  ; 
the  plate  is  made  between  the  metallic  dies, 
as  before  described,  and  the  teeth  then 
fastened  to  the  plate  by  being  soldered  on. 


Above  is  a  representation  of  a  small  plate 
containing  only  six  teeth,  being  the  front  ones 
of  the  upper  jaw.  When  well  made,  and 
properly  adjusted  and  secured  in  their  place, 
these  partial  sets  of  teeth  are  found  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  wearer.  They  en- 
able those  who  have  them  to  speak  clearly 
and  distinctly,  add  much  to  the  expression  of 
the  face  by  keeping  the  lips  out  in  their 
natural  position,  and  perform  all  the  functions 
of  natural  teeth  in  masticating  food,  while 
their  comeliness  and  beauty  are  acknowledged 
by  all. 

In  preparing  artificial  teeth  for  all  sorts  of 
mouths,  a  thousand  difficulties  arise,  that  but 
few  are  qualified  to  overcome.     This  is  es- 


pecially the  case  with  whole  and  half  sets.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  the  plates  on  which 
the  teeth  are  mounted  have  a  perfect  and 
easy  fit,  with  a  suction  sufficiently  powerfiil 
to  confine  them  to  the  jaw,  without  those 
troublesome  appendages  so  commonly  worn, 
the  spiral  springs ;  but  the  exact  proportions 
of  all  the  teeth  and  gums  to  be  inserted 
must  correspond  in  every  particular  with 
those  given  us  by  Nature ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  in  the  ordinary  w^ay  is  impossible. 


THE   WIND. 

I  AM  the  hueless  !     I  am  the  viewless  ! 

No  station  to  me  is  assigned, 
I  wander  at  will,  tempestuous  or  still : 

I  am  called  by  Earth's  children — the  wind. 

Sometimes  I  rest  on  a  high  Alpine  crest, 

And  slumber  amid  its  snow  ; 
And  when  I  rise,  I  travel  the  skies, 

And  no  one  knows  whither  I  go. 

As  a  soft  breathing  breeze,  I  range  through  the  trees, 

And  wave  the  ripe  corn  on  the  plain  ; 
Where   the   sunbeams   abound,  I   cool    the    parched 
ground, 

And  I  bring  on  my  pinions  the  rain. 

I  play  with  the  hair  of  earth's  proudest  fair, 

And  wantonly  waft  o'er  her  face  ; 
I  bid  the  blood  rush  to  her  cheek  in  a  flush, 

And  endearingly  heighten  its  grace. 

In  my  moments  of  mirth,  I  sweep  o'er  the  earth. 

And  laugh  at  the  fears  of  mankind  ; 
When  my  passion-fit  rages,  I  am  talked  of  for  ages, 

And  they  quail  at  the  name  of  the  wind. 

I  lash  the  huge  ocean  to  horrible  motion, 

I  curl  up  the  foam  of  each  billow  ; 
For  ships  I  howl  dirges,  till  they  fall  to  the  surges. 

And  their  crews  have  a  watery  pillow. 

I  snap  the  stout  mast  with  vehement  blasts  ; 

(Unceasingly  urging  my  shocks  ;) 
The  wide-spreading  sails  are  rent  by  my  gales, 

And  I  hurry  the  hull  to  the  rocks. 

I  bring  with  me  thunder,  that  black-hearted  wonder, 

I  carry  the  sound  of  its  crash ; 
And  the   horror-time   hightening,   I    bear    the    blue 
lightning, 

And  willingly  speed  on  its  flash. 

I  shatter  the  domes  of  earth's  lordly  homes, 

I  war  with  spire  and  tower  ; 
Nor  rock  nor  gnarled  tree  can  ere  withstand  me, 

In  my  dark  and  passionate  hour. 
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At  the  North  Pole,  where  the  ice  mountains  roll, 
I  rest  for  a  while  from  my  slaughters ; 

And  then  with  my  breath  of  cold  icy  death, 
I  fetter  the  fathomless  waters. 

I  visit  the  lands  of  the  burning  sands. 

And  overwhelm  camel  and  rider; 
The  locusts  I  bear  on  my  poi.sonons  air. 

To  spread  the  destruction  yet  wider. 

'Mid  all  my  ranges,  and  all  my  changes, 

There  is  one  whom  I  must  obey  ; 
Who  bids  me  go  for  "  weal  or  woe," 

And  commands  me  to  spare  or  slay.  "^ 

The  God  of  the  globe,  who  hath  skies  for  his  robe. 

And  thrones  in  the  center  of  light ; 
Who  gave,  and  is  giving,  the  dead  and  the  living ; 

And  that  which  He  wills  must  be  right. 


A  SEA-SNAKE  CAUGHT. 


T  is  comfortable  to 
get  some  account 
from  a  trustwor- 
thy naturalist,  of  a 
sea-serpent  that  is 
neither  a  bunch 
of  sea-weed  nor  a 
bunch  of  lies.  Mr.  Peach,  a 
Sfentleman  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  working-men  of  science,  as  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  an  accurate  and  intel- 
ligent observer,  tells  us  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  specimen  of  a  singular  and  rare  serpentine 
fish  was  cast  on  shore  in  Sinclair's  Bay,  a 
few  miles  from  the  town  of  Wick,  in  Scot- 
land. This  water-monster  certainly  is  a  very 
fine  sea-snake,  though  not  perhaps  the  well- 
known  sea-serpent  of  fiction. 

When  it  was  brought  in,  it  had  been  much 
mangled  and  cut  about  by  the  fishermen,  who 
styled  it  a  Ciel-lonin — a  name  very  apt  to  be 
corrupted  into  sea-lion,  by  those  who  have 
caught  from  time  to  time  only  glimpses  of 
the  head,  which  displays  a  sort  of  mane. 

Only  a  'few  specimens  of  the  animal  have 
hitherto  been  described  as  having  been  found 
on  the  British  shores.  Those  which  have  been 
described  were  all  of  considerable  size,  but  the 
last  caught  is  the  monster  among  monsters. 


His  length  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  from  the 
eyes  only  to  not  quite  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
The  two  ends  of  him  are  immeasurable,  be- 
cause the  tail  has  been  much  injured,  its  tip 
broken  off,  while  the  whole  of  the  head  up  to 
the  eye  has  been  knocked  to  pieces,  partly 
by  the  fishermen,  and  partly  by  the  creature 
itself  in  its  death-struggles.  Another  foot 
might  therefore  be  added  to  the  measurable 
length.  The  greatest  depth  of  his  body  is. 
one  foot  two  inches,  and  it  would  require  a 
skewer  three  and  a  half  inches  long  to  transfix 
him  breadthwise  in  the  thickest  part.  His 
eyes  are  perfect,  an  inch  and  a  half  across, 
having  the  pupil  dark  and  iris  silvery  :  these 
eyes  are  so  placed,  near  the  top  of  the  head, 
that  they  would  be  conspicuous  objects  while 
the  creature  swam  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  head,  as  before  stated,  is  muti- 
lated so  nauch  that  little  can  be  said  about  it. 
There  are  visible  upon  it  stumps  of  a  cluster 
of  spine-like  fins,  well  adapted  for  the  support 
of  a  long  crest,  which  probably  existed  until 
a  boat-hook  dealt  about  the  snake's  head  its 
destructive  blows.  Upon  the  ridge  of  his 
back,  extending  along  the  whole  length,  is  the 
dorsal  fin,  but  the  top  part  of  it  is  nearly  all 
rubbed  off.  The  skin  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery 
color,  with  fine  dark  bands  that  pass  down  from 
head  to  tail.  The  vertebral  column  is  not  of 
bone  at  all,  but  gristly,  and  not  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across.  When  cut  through,  it  shows 
merely  as  a  filon,  filled  with  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance. 

As  to  the  actual  nature  of  this  rare  visitor, 
all  competent  authorities  agree  that  it  is  a 
large  example  of  the  gymnetrus,  a  visitor 
known  better  by  the  name  of  the  ribbon-lath 
or  deal-fish. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  debate 
about  the  sea-serpent.  That  would  be  cruel 
to  our  readers.  Let  us,  however,  say  that. 
against  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  used  was,  that  if  such 
animals  were  in  being,  some  portion  of  their 
skeletons,  especially  bits  of  the  backbone, 
would  have  been  thrown  ashore.  Now  here 
we  have  a  creature  of  a  snake-like  form,  six- 
teen feet  in  length ;  that  is  to  say,  two  feet 
longer  than  any  similar  sea-monster  of  the 
snake  kind  before  found.     It  is  crowned  with 
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a  long  pendulous  tuft  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  would  well  represent  the  mane  which 
sea-serpent  seers  have  always  described. 
Swimming  as  the  fish  does  on  its  edge,  and 
not  flat,  like  a  sole  or  halibut,  the  extreme 
thinness  compared  with  the  depth  would  give 
it  great  rapidity  of  motion,  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  extremely  delicate  cartilaginous  spinal 
column — nowhere  an  inch  thick — would  cause 
its  manner  of  progression  to  be  very  like  that 
of  a  serpent. 

The  greatest  wonders  of  the  deep  are  al- 
most hidden  from  the  eye  of  man.  These 
meteoric  silver-coated  fishes  appear  to  reside 
in  the  depths,  and  it  is  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  after  a  succession  of  tempests,  that  a  soli- 
tary individual  is  sometimes  cast  upon  the 
shore,  where  its  delicate  body  is  found  torn 
and  mutilated  by  the  elements,  and  on  the 
rocks. 

Mr.  Peach's  fish  of  sixteen  feet  long,  seen 
at  a  distance  swimming,  as  it  would  swim 
when  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  its 
ci'est  and  dorsal  fin  exposed — its  silvery 
shining  sides,  and  the  long  wake  left  by  its 
peculiar  motion — might,  at  a  distance,  be 
considered,  by  surprised  eyes,  thirty  feet  in 
length,  or  even  more.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  samples  taken  on  the  British 
shores  have  been  found  in  comparatively 
narrow,  shallow,  and  cold  seas,  and  were 
probably  but  small  and  sickly  specimens, 
carried  against  their  will  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  own  oceans,  in  warmer  climes,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  others  of  the  kind 
very  much  larger  may  be  dwellers  there. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  backbone  of  the 
largest  shark  becomes  a  mass  of  jelly  very 
soon  after  putrefaction  has  commenced,  and 
we  may  argue  that,  should  a  fish  of  the  kind 
here  mentioned  even  ten  times  its  size  be 
met  with,  the  vertebras  would  be  only  seven 
inches  and  a  half  across,  and  being  also  frailer 
than  the  shark's,  they  would  still  sooner 
perish. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  re- 
corded specimen  of  the  fish  here  roughly 
described  was  found  near  Land's  End,  in 
Cornwall,  and  this,  the  last,  near  John 
O'Groat's,  Caithness.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
treme points  of  Great  Britain. 


THE    TEACHER'S    REWARD. 

I  SAW  a  youth  upon  whose  brow  was  graved 
The  bright  impress  of  a  commanding  mind ; 
And,  from  the  eye  lit  up  with  genius'  fire, 
There  beamed  an  earnest,  holy  radiance, 
That  spoke  a  soul  to  service  consecrate, 
Highest  that  this  earth  affords. 


Not  content 
To  toil  for  glittering  meed  of  earthly  fame, 
Or  worship  paltry  gold,  the  miser's  god, 
He  warmly  strove  a  nobler  work  to  do, — 
To  stamp  with  truth  and  wisdom's  signet  bright, 
To  mold  again  to  ncfw  and  beauteous  forms, 
To  polish  and  refine  what  else  were  rough 
And  valueless,— the  youthful  mind  and  heart. 
For  he  had  wisely  chose  the  teacher's  life, 
And  with  untiring,  earnest  zeal  he  toiled 
In  this  his  high  and  heavenly  employ ; 
For,  looking  forward  into  future  years, 
He  sees  with  faith's  serene  and  trusting  eye, 
The  end  of  all  his  toil — his  final  rest — 
Plis  full  and  free  reward. 

As  annuals  bright. 
Transplanted  from  a  pure  and  holy  clime, 
He  guards  the  souls  entrusted  to  his  care 
From  rude  and  stormy  blasts  and  withering  blight; 
AVith  joy  he  sees  them  bursting  into  bloom, 
All  beautiful,  and  free  from  every  stain, 
So  lovely  that  they  well  might  grace  the  soil 
Of  their  nativity. 

O  !  is  not  this 
Enough  to  cheer  the  noble  teacher  on  — 
The  thought  that  he  is  training  many  up, 
Who  in  the  years  of  time  will  live, 
Like  him,  to  labor  and  to  bless  their  race ; 
And,  in  the  future  world,  will  shine  as  stars 
Through  all  a  limitless  eternity  ? 
These,  of  the  joys  that  for  the  teacher  wait, 
Are  but  a  part. 

His  God  will  on  him  smile ; 
And  inward  peace,  and  conscience  free  from  guilt, 
Will  with  him  ever  dwell  and  yield  him  bliss. 
So,  calm  and  quiet  as  a  gentle  stream, 
Will  glide  away  his  unobtrusive  life. 
Until,  the  placid  eventide  at  hand. 
The  wearied  child  of  toil  to  rest  lies  down 
And  sleeps — to  waken  in  a  world  of  light. 
Where  joy's  perennial  fount  forever  flows, 
And  welcome  smiles  from  Him,  the  Teaclier  great, 
(Who  our  example  is,)  will  greet  his  gaze. 
Thus  peaceful  ends  his  useful  life  below, 
And  thus  begins  a  blest  eternity, 
The  end  and  the  reward  of  all  his  toils. 

JV.   T.  Teaek-er. 
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"  rpAKE  these  papers  into  your  desk, 
-L  Granger,  and  let  them  all  be  copied  be- 
fore to-morrow  night,"  said  Secretary  Z,  to  a 
bright-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked  youth,  who  stood 
at  his  desk  one  Saturday  evening,  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  in  order,  to  leave  as  usual  till  Mon- 
day morning.  "  Business  has  got  behind- 
hand here,  I  find,  through  the  negligence  of 
some  of  you  clerks,"  he  continued,  looking 
round  on  some  half-dozen  young  men  who 
were  gathered  about  the  door  waiting  to  re- 
ceive their  weekly  allowance, "  and  the  matter 
must  and  shall  be  looked  into.  I  thought 
these  documents  were  copied  ;  they  are  very 


important,  and  must  be  finished  in  the  best 
manner  by  the  time  I  mentioned  ;  they  belong 
to  your  department,  Granger." 

So  saying,  he  placed  them  on  the  desk  of 
the  individual  thus  addressed,  and  was  turn- 
ing away,  when  he  met  the  young  man's  eyes 
fixed  on  him  in  some  surprise  ;  for  the  order 
was  a  very  unusual  one,  and  Granger,  though 
but  an  under-clerk  in  the  office,  was  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flxithful  and  laborious  of 
them  all.  The  Sabbath  had  heretofore  been 
his  own,  to  devote  to  those  sacred  duties  which 
so  well  befit  the  day  in  the  estimation  of  every 
religious  heart.     Conscientious   he  was,  too, 
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about  the  employment  of  time  for  mere 
worldly  business  on  that  day ;  and  therefore, 
though  the  youngest  in  the  office,  he  ventured, 
modestly  and  respectfully,  to  say,  as  the  Secre- 
tary was  walking  away  in  a  very  perplexed 
and  dissatisfied  manner  : 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  sir  ;  perhaps — " 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  sharply  retorted  that 
gentleman,  turning  abruptly  round,  and  gazing 
angrily  at  the  youth.  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  not  able  to  keep  the  day  of  the  w^eek  as 
well  as  yourself,  sir  ?  Let  this  work  be  done 
without  fail  at  the  time  I  have  specified,  and 
don't  spend  any  more  time  in  inquiries  or  re- 
marks, if  you  please." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Granger, 
his  face  suffused  with  blushes  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  manner  embarrassed  and  confused  by 
the  uncommon  asperity  and  ill-humor  of  his 
master  ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  really, 
I  would  rather  not  write  on  the  Sabbath.  I'll 
stay  to-night  and — " 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well,"  interrupted  the 
Secretary,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence  ;  "  do  just  as  you  like, 
by  all  means,  sir ;  but  if  your  conscience  is 
so  very  scrupulous,  somebody's  else  must 
undertake  the  service,  and,  henceforth,  you 
must  find  exercise  for  yours  in  some  more 
congenial  place  and  occupation.  You  will 
consider  your  time  at  your  own  disposal  from 
this  date !" 

These  bitter  and  unreasonably  hasty  words 
stung  the  young  clerk  to  the  quick,  for  he  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  disgrace  or  censure,  and  he 
felt  in  his  heart  he  deserved  neither.  But 
there  were  his  fellow-laborers,  listening,  and 
wondering,  and  winking  at  one  another  as  the 
conversation  proceeded,  saying  plainly  enough 
by  every  look  how  much  they  thought  he  was 
standing  in  his  own  light,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  him  yield  from  necessity  or 
fear  as  they  w^ere  very  sure  it  was  prudent  to 
do.  And  sorely  tempted  was  the  young  man 
to  comply  with  the  unreasonable  requisition, 
"just  for  once,"  rather  than  lose  his  place  by 
resisting,  the  will  of  his  employers;  a  place, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  lucrative,  but  still  desira- 
ble, and  desired  by  many  an  eager  applicant ; 
but  he  needed  the  income,  moderate  as  it  was, 
for   he  was   poor,  and  his   mother — oh,   his 


mother's  need  had  well  nigh  resolved  him  to 
do  evil  that  good  might  come  to  her.  But  a 
better  thought  prevailed,  through  the  spon- 
taneous operation  of  those  principles  which 
had  been  sown  in  his  heart  by  that  mother's 
care,  and  watchfulness,  and  wisdom.  Tlie 
spirit  of  true  manliness  she  had  infused  into 
his  young  heart,  and  i-eal  heroism  which  dares 
to  oppose  itself  to  evil — a  heroism  which 
thousands  who  stand  unmoved  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  can  not  claim,  and  dare  not  as- 
sume. 

Yes,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  though,  as 
far  as  he  could  foresee  them,  the  consequences 
would  be  peculiarly  disastrous  to  his  interest, 
he  dared  to  be  a  man  !  dared  to  do  right ! 
and  this  is  genuine  manliness.  Now  many 
young  people,  young  lads  like  him,  would,  in 
his  situation,  think  it  plainly  their  part  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  employer,  especially  if 
there  was  any  risk  of  their  own  interest  in 
refusing.  And  others  would  reason,  that  if 
older  and  wiser  people  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  doing  a  little  business  on  a  Sunday, 
particularly  if  it  had  very  much  accumulated 
during  the  week,  why  should  they  be  over- 
scrupulous ?  They  would  not  be  responsible 
for  doing  what  they  were  obliged  to  do. 

Those  who  would  thus  satisfy  themselves 
have  not  the  right  sort  of  principles,  have 
not  such  as  will  aid  them  to  triumph  over  the 
besetting  temptations  of  their  period  of  life. 
In  short,  they  have  not  courage  to  be  men. 
They  forget  that  no  onp  holds  authority  over 
them  which  can  compel  them  to  do  wrong. 
They  are  never  to  violate  the  command  of 
God  to  obey  a  human  master.  Better,  far 
better  it  is,  in  such  a  situation,  to  suffer  the 
wrong  than  to  do  it.  If  your  master  tell  you 
to  take  money  out  of  a  neighbor's  drawer, 
you  would  not  feel  bound  to  obey,  you  would 
scorn  to  obey  him  ;  and  the  same  God  who 
has  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,,"  says  also, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
holy." 

Young  Granger  waited  but  a  moment, 
while  the  color  went  and  came  in  his  boyish 
cheeks,  indicative  of  a  painful  conflict  within, 
and  then  he  said,  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone, 
but  very  firTn  and  decided  withal  : — 

"  I  can  not  write  on  the  Sabbath,  sir,  but  I 
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■will  occupy  all  the  hours  that  do  not  belong 
to  that  day,  between  now  and  the  time  the 
office  is  opened  Monday  morning,  and  have 
the  work  done  in  the  best  manner  and  shortest 
time  I  can  possibly  do  it.  1  should  be  very 
sorry,  sir,  to  disoblige  you,  or  to  lose  my 
place,  but  indeed  I  can  not  write  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  then,  as  I  said  just  now, 
you  and  your  conscience  must  seek  occupa- 
tion elsewhere,"  said  the  secretary,  contempt- 
ously.  "  Your  bill,  sir,  if  you  please ;  we  will 
relieve  you  of  such  responsibilities  as  you 
have  hitherto  sustained  among  us,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.     You  are  resolved  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Granger,  deeply  wounded 
by  the  taunting  tone  and  nianner  of  his  master, 
but  conscious  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
determined  bravely  to  abide  the  issue.  The 
secretary  fidgeted  about  while  the  money 
was  counted,  for  in  truth  he  was  unwilling  to 
lose  so  upright,  regular,  and  conscientious  a 
hand  from  the  office,  and  he  had  not  supposed 
it  possible  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  place  to 
his  principles.  But  seeing  matters  had  taken 
such  a  turn,  he  could  not  compromise  his  ill- 
humor  and  reinstate  him  for  his  integrity  ; 
oh,  no,  it  would  be  a  shocking  precedent,  and 
all  the  other  clerks  would  be  taking  advantage 
of  it ;  he  must  carry  out  his  threatenings, 
though  unwise  and  undeserved.  So,  with 
cold  civility,  he  wished  a  good-evening  to 
Granger,  and  turned  to  arrange  the  business 
with  some  one  out  of  several  who  had  al- 
ready volunteered  to  do  it  without  a  scruple. 
Alas  for  an  indurated  conscience !  well  may 
its  possessor  tremble,  for  it  is  the  armor  with 
which  the  arch-enemy  delights  to  invest  his 
votary,  while  he  lures  him  into  danger,  and 
laughs  to  see  him  fall. 

Our  young  hero  felt  sad  enough  as  he 
walked  homeward,  revolving  the  scene  in 
which  he  had  just  been  an,  actor.  What 
would  his  mother  say,  when  she  had  been 
able  to  obtain  the  situation  for  him  only  by 
repeated  efforts,  negotiations,  and  delays  ? 
Say  1  why,  he  well  knew  that  she  would  lay 
her  hand  on  his  head  and  bless  him,  rejoicing 
in  his  victory  over  temptation,  more  than  if 
he  had  won  a  casket  of  diamonds.  But  then 
she  was  feeble,  old,  infirm,  and  poor ;  and  his 


young  sister  ought  to  be  kept  at  school  in 
order  to  fit  her  to  take  care  of  herself.  IIow 
sorely  would  they  need  the  avail  of  his  labor  ! 
it  was  their  main,  and  many  times,  their  only 
dependence ;  and  now  which  way  would  he 
turn?  Perhaps  they  would  think  he  had 
been  rash  and  hasty  ;  perhaps  others  would  ; 
and  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  get  employ- 
ment in  consequence.  All  these  things  passed 
rapidly  through  his  mind,  sometimes  alarm- 
ing him  by  their  somber  coloring,  and  tfien 
again  presenting  a  hue  of  satisfaction  and 
hope.  One  thing  he  was  sure  of,  he  had 
acted  right,  and  there  he  would  rest  the 
matter. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  he  lifted  the  latch 
of  his  mother's  lowly  dwelling,  and  presented 
himself  before  her  with  as  cheerful  aspect  as 
he  could  possibly  assume,  albeit  not  the  most 
joyous  he  ever  had  exhibited. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Everett  ?"  inquired 
his  sister,  as  she  busied  herself  in  preparing 
the  simple  viands  which  were  to  constitute 
their  frugal  supper.  "  You  look  gloomy  and 
miserable  to-night ;  worked  harder  than  com- 
mon, haven't  you,  to  get  all  things  square  for 
Saturday  night  V 

"  Not  much ;  but  I'll  tell  you  about  it  by 
and  by,  Sarah  Jane,"  replied  the  brother ; 
"  get  us  some  supper  now,  for  I'm  tired  and 
hungry." 

Sarah  Jane  quickened  her  preparations,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  widow  and  her  son  and 
daughter  were  seated  at  their  wholesome 
board.  Everett  ate  in  silence,  for  he  could 
not  talk  as  usual,  and  recount  the  occurrences, 
conversations,  and  duties  of  the  day.  His 
mother  looked  anxious,  and  his  sister  per- 
plexed ;  but  both  forbore  to  question  or  re- 
mark, believing  that  he  would  malie  them 
acquainted  in  the  proper  time  with  anything 
that  might  have  occasioned  him  disquietude. 
The  poor  boy  was  not  unwilling  to  tell  them 
all,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  He 
feared  his  clear-sighted  mother  would  conclude 
he  had  been  rash  or  disrespectful,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  and  her  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes ;  for  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that,  by  diligent  and  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  the  place,  he  might 
gradually  rise  to  a  more  responsible,  lucrative 
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post  in  the  office,  and  perhaps  to  the  very- 
highest.  This  had  been  his  own  ambition,  his 
mother's  hope,  and  his  sister's  confident  ex- 
pectation. How  could  he  cut  them  all  off  at 
one  stroke  1 

"  Mother,"  at  length  he  said,  when  the  sup- 
per things  were  cleared  away,  and  they  were 
gathered  round  the  single  candle  on  the  small 
work-table,  "  Mother,  I  know  you  wonder 
what  ails  me  to-night,  and  I  may  just  as  well 
relieve  your  anxiety  first  as  last.  I've  lost 
my  place  at  the  office  !" 

Mrs.  Granger  looked  in  his  face  with  great 
surprise,  and  waited  for  something  further. 
But  Everett  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
the  tears  he  could  not  repress  gushed  through 
his  fingers  ;  so  he  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, 

"  Indeed,  my  son,"  said  his  mother,  calmly, 
while  Sarah  Jane  opened  her  eyes  wide  in 
unmingled  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  "  indeed, 
what  can  have  happened  1  I  hope  you  have 
not  forfeited  it  by  misconduct." 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  Everett,  quickly, 
"  not  by  what  I  think,  or  by  what  you  have 
taught  me  to  regard  as  misconduct."  He 
then  related  the  incidents  which  have  just 
been  detailed,  without  addition  or  diminution, 
and  felt  that  a  burden  was  removed  from  his 
heart  when  his  cause  was  committed  to  her 
kind  and  reasonable  judgment. 

A  tear  glistened  on  her  faded  cheek  when 
he  had  finished  this  recital,  but  it  was  not  a 
tear  of  grief  or  regret. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  I  thank  God  for  this 
trial  of  those  principles  which  it  has  been  my 
ceaseless  effort  and  joy  to  sow  in  your  young 
bosom,  inasmuch  as  it  has  shown  that  they 
have  taken  vigorous  root  in  a  healthful  soil. 
You  have  done  well,  Everett ;  you  have  done 
your  duty  :  you  honored  God  by  obedience 
to  His  holy  laws,  and  He  will  take  care  of 
the  issue,  according  to  His  promise,  '  Them 
that  honor  me  I  will  honor,  and  those  who 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'  " 

"  But,  mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  inquired 
the  youth.  "  We  are  poor  and  dependent, 
and  I  can  not  see  you  toil  in  your  feeble  old 
age.  'Ve  shall  be  sorely  straitened  if  I 
can  not  soon  find  employment  again,  and  you 
know  how  difficult  it  is.     I  will  go  to  Mr.  B., 


and  see  if  he  will  not  take  me  back  into  his 
store ;  but  then  he  would  think  me  such  a 
fool  for  what  I  have  done,  and  call  me  so, 
too,  I  dare  say." 

"  No,  Everett,  don't  go  there  again ;  he 
will  only  give  you  boy's  pay,  if  he  would 
consent  to  take  you  at  all,"  advised  Sarah 
Jane.  "  I  will  leave  school,  and  try  to  get 
some  kind  of  sewing  or  work  to  help  along ; 
and  that,  you  know,  mamma,  will  reduce  our 
expenses  a  good  deal,  and  I  can  study  at 
home  by  myself  what  time  I  can  afford." 

"  Wait,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Granger, 
"  wait  a  little  ;  we  will  not  be  hasty  in  our 
plans,  but  aff;er  partaking  the  rest  the  Sabbath 
is  about  to  offer  us,  with  consciences  void  of 
oflfense,  we  will  then  deliberate  and  act.  In 
the  mean  time  we  will  try  to  forget  our 
worldly  affairs,  '  and  remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy.'  " 

And  so  they  did.  The  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  Bible 
class,  were  duly  attended,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  closet,  and  the  widow's  family  found 
themselves  not  only  happy  in  the  present, 
but  trustful  and  quiet  about  the  future. 

Monday  evening  came,  and  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  widow's 
boy.  He  had  cherished  an  idea  all  along 
that  he  should  be  reinstated  at  the  office 
when  the  secretary's  passion  had  subsided, 
and  he  could  perceive  how  valuable  he  really 
was,  and  how  faithful  he  had  been  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  there.  But  no  tidings 
came  to  that  effect,  and  he  had  made  applica- 
tion for  employment  at  places  without  the 
least  success.  There  were  no  vacancies  in  the 
stores,  and  no  additional  help  was  wanted,  as 
it  chanced  not  to  be  in  the  busy  season. 
Tuesday  came  and  went  in  the  same  manner, 
and  Everett  began  to  be  disheartened,  not- 
withstanding the  approving  smile  of  his  bru- 
dened  mother,  and  the  castle-building  of  his 
light-hearted  sister.  He  could  not  feel  at 
ease,  for  every  day  was  consuming  his  scanty 
wages,  and  he  was  adding  nothing,  or  knew 
when  or  how  he  should.  Sarah  Jane  had 
cheerfully  left  school  as  she  had  proposed, 
though  she  was  improving  every  advantage 
of  tuition  to  prepare  herself  for  a  teacher, 
which  office  she  had  hoped  to  assume  next 
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year,  that  she  might  aid  in  defraying  not 
only  the  expenses  of  her  own  incurring,  but 
those  of  the  family,  which  now  came  so 
heavily  on  her  noble-minded  brother. 

Wednesday  evening  came,  and  found  all  the 
same.  Everett  had  been  diligent  in  his  exer- 
tions to  find  business,  but  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful, and  his  disappointment  was  embittered  by 
the  jocose  allusions  which  were  on  the  lips  of 
his  fellow  clerks  as  he  occasionally  met  them, 
and  their  inquiries  whether  the  state  of  a 
man's  conscience  made  any  difference  with 
the  weight  of  his  purse,  &c.,  which  species  of 
pleasantry  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  relish  in 
the  smallest  degree.  After  supper  he  had 
gone  out  again  on  the  same  errand,  but  had 
not  been  long  away  when  a  loud  knock  on 
the  door  aroused  the  widow  from  a  train  of 
anxious  forecastings,  and  Sarah  Jane  from  a 
difficult  problem  in  algebra  which  she  was 
trying  to  study  out.  The  knock  was  hastily 
repeated  before  she  had  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
door,  where  a  stout  man  was  standing,  who 
immediately  inquired  for  Everett  Granger. 
Being  told  that  he  would  be  in  directly,  the 
stranger  consented  to  await  him  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  made  his  business  known  to  his 
mother. 

"  I  called,  madam,"  remarked  he,  "  to  see 
your  son,  who  I  learn  is  out  of  business  for 
the  present." 

"  He  is,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Granger,  "  and 
he  would  be  very  grateful  to  any  one  for  hon- 
est employment.     Do  you  know — " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  interrupted  the  gentleman, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  suit  us — none  at  all. 
A  young  man  can  not  have  a  better  recom- 
mendation than  your  son  has  had  this  day, 
to  fill  the  very  responsible  station  in  which 
we  are  desirous  to  place  him."  He  then  in- 
formed the  widow  that  he  was  one  of  the 

directors  of  the banking  establishment, 

and  that  the  sudden  death  of  their  cashier  had 
made  it  necessary  to  find  some  one  at  very 
short  notice  to  fill  that  office  ;  that  Secretary 
Z,  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Everett  Gi-anger,  whom  he  had  dismissed  only 
a  day  or  two  before,  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  requisition  to  attend  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  office  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
adding,  "  He  is  just  the  man  you  want,  though 


young  and  inexperienced  ;  you  can  rely  upon 
him,"  "  And  so  I  thought,  too,  madam,"  con- 
tinued the  Director  ;  "  a  youth  like  him,  who 
does  not  fear  to  do  right  in  the  face  of  ridicule 
or  contempt,  and  who  dares  set  his  own  inter- 
est at  naught  to  render  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  is  indeed  just  such  an  one 
as  Ave  wish  for;  and  we  have  concluded  to 
offer  him  the  situation,  with  no  diminution 
of  the  large  salary  which  our  experienced 
cashier  has  been  receiving,  out  of  regard, 
madam,  both  to  our  own  interest  and  the  re- 
spect and  encouragement  we  would  afford  to 
such  rare  qualities  as  have  shown  themselves 
in  him.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  mother 
to  a  youth  who  will  one  day  make  you  proud 
of  the  relation  you  sustain  to  him ;  I  wish 
young  men  who  are  coming  on  the  stage  of 
business  would  learn  that  to  be  ashamed  of 
conscience  and  religion — of  acknowledging 
that  they  fear  God  and  regard  his  Word  and 
his  institutions,  is  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
would  raise  them  highest  in  the  opinion  of  all 
whose  opinion  is  valuable  or  desirable.  It's 
a  mistake,  madam,  a  great  mistake  in  boys 
to  think  that  a  carelessness  or  contempt  of 
these  things  makes  a  man.  Pitiful  ideas  of 
manliness  they  have,  and  it  makes  scoundrels 
of  them  in  the  end  instead  of  men ;  I  wish 
they  could  see  it  before  it  is  too  late." 

Much  more  the  Director  said  to  the  widow, 
and  much  did  her  heart  and  Sarah  Jane's  re- 
joice over  the  bright  prospect  that  now 
opened  before  the  son  and  brother.  The 
bargain  was  speedily  made,  and  Everett 
Granger  was  next  day  initiated  into  the  duties 
of  his  new  office,  which  he  filled  for  years  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  to 
the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  to .  the  mortification  and  envy  of  those 
who  would  have  persuaded  him  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come. 


Force  of  Example. — Nothing  is  so  con- 
tagious as  example ;  and  we  never  do  any 
great  good  or  great  evil  which  does  not 
produce  its  like.  We  imitate  good  actions, 
from  emulation,  and  bad  ones  from  the  de- 
pravity of  our  nature. — Rochefoucauld. 
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AMERICAN   SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 
GESTURE. 

1.  Past  and  Present.— BwUngame. 
[• — ]  See  what  mighty  strides  our  Re- 
public has  taken  under  the  inspiration  of  that 
fair  opportunity  which  our  system  allows  ! 
See  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Take  for  this  purpose  the  period  just  after 
the  Revolution — what  was  the  condition  of 
things  then  ?  The  country  was  scarcely  more 
populous  than  is  New  York  to-day,  not  so 
rich  in  personal  property  as  is  Massachusetts 
now — the  country  was  an  hundred  millions 
in  debt' — the  government  was  an  untried  ex- 
periment'— its  flag'  was  friendless  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  land.  Men  were  assailing  the 
pure  character  of  Washington — whose  image 
is  engraven'*  upon  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  listens  to  me  here.  The  whole  West 
was  about  to  blaze'"  with  Indian  battle-fires. 
A  few  feeble  States  were  creeping*  up'  the 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  gazing  with 
timorous  eye  over  into  the  dark  unknown 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  Maine  to 
Georgia,  the  wild  beast's  howl  was  answered 
back  by  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

Our  fathers,  it  is  true,  gazed  upon  the  same 
charming^  earth',  the  same  beautiful  heavens 
bent'^  above  them',  they  felt  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  the  Pleiades,  and  beheld  the  bright* 
belt  of  Orion';  but  could  they  resolve  the 
distant  nebulas  into  clustering  stars,  could 
they  sweep*  the  whole  heavens  with  the  eye 
of  science,  and  pass  into  the  high  empyrean, 
bringing  down  worlds  and  new  systems  of 
worlds  1  They  felt  the  land  breeze  and  the 
sea  breeze,  but  could  they  tell  that  these 
were  caused  by  the  changing  temperature  of 
the  sea  and  the  land  ?  They  knew  something 
of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  but  could 
they  tell  why  the  continent  of  North  America 
is  the  best  watered  ?  They  could  not  tell 
why  the  western  shores  of  the  great  conti- 
nents are  warmer  than  the  eastern';  they 
knew  nothing  of  those  pleasant  gales  blowing 
perpetually  upon  them,  bearing  the  bloom  of 
flowers  up  to  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Ork- 
neys, the  Highlands  and  the  Oregon' ;  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  march   of  the  icebergs'; 


nothing  of  the  causes  of  those  dazzling  lights 
whose  shimmer  fills   our  northern'  heavens 
with  glory.     The  land  and  the  sea  were  mys- 
teries ;  the  surveyor  had  not  borne  his  theodo- 
lite or  drawn  his  measuring  chain  over  the 
ancient  beaver-dam';  Audubon  had  not  painted 
the  bright  plumage  of  all  the  birds   of  the 
continent ;    the    daring    Fremont    had    not 
climbed  the  icy  bights'   of  the  Sierra    Ne- 
vada, and  brave  Humboldt   had   not  gazed 
through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Mexico,  or 
reposed  in  the  shadows  of  Chimborazo.     The 
ocean  was  a  mystery  ;  our  fathers  heard  its 
tread  of  thunder  on  the  shore,  the  skipper's 
solitary  sail  trembled  along  the  wide  waste 
of   waters,    and   the   brave    Indiaman    went 
out'  once  a  year  on  its  lonely  voyage  to  the 
rich  land  of  the  Orient.     But  the  sea  was  a 
mystery — its    treacherous    currents,   its    fogs, 
its  sunken  rocks,  its  coral  reefs,  its  belts  of 
storms  and    its  belts  of  calms,   all    were   a 
mystery.     [.. — ]    For  science   had   not  yet 
sounded   its   awful   depth,  down   below   the 
wave,'  below  the  fish,  below  the  line  of  life,' 
below  the  green  light  at  which'  the  drowning 
sailor  clutches  in  his  last  agony. 

[••^-^  Behold  the  Republic  to-day  ex- 
panded' from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north 
to  the  unfading  flowers*  of  the  south — a  wide 
empire,"*  where  geographers  tell  us  the  cur- 
rents of  the  air  and  water  and  the  oonfigura- 
tion  of  the  earth  conspire  to  produce  the 
noblest  specimens  of  physical  and  intellectual 
life — an  empire  traversed  by  the  loftiest* 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  drained  by  the 
noblest  rivers*  in  the  world.  Here  on  the 
laughing  sides  of  its  hills,  and  in  its  happy 
valleys,  behold  twenty-three  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who,  under  the  inspiration  of  free  institu- 
tions, are  increasing  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
faster  than  are  the  people  of  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  doubling  themselves  every 
twenty-five  years — so  that  if  the  boy  before 
me  shall  live  fifty  years,  he  will  behold  a  hun- 
dred millions'*  of  people  gathered  under  our 
starry  banner. 

Canals,  and  telegraphs,  and  railroads  stretch 
out  in  every  direction;  our  rivers,  those  shin- 
ing lines  of  beauty,  are  navigable  fifty  thou- 
sand miles  by  the  shore  line,  and  our  com- 
merce is  increasing  faster  than  tongue  can  tell. 
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The  Mayflower  has  multiplied  itself  until 
now  our  ocean  tunnage  is  within  a  few  thou- 
sand tuns  of  that  of  the  British  Empire ;  and 
when  we  add  our  lake  and  river  tunnage  it  is 
as  two  to  one.  We  rule  to-day  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic',  and  on  the  peaceful  Pacific',  in  the 
icy  region  of  the  North',  and  through  the  great 
Southern  Ocean',  by  those  beautiful  models 
which  have  from  time  to  time  leaped  upon 
the  wave. 

But  has  there  been  no  moral  progress? 
Compare  the  religious  bigotry  of  a  little  while 
ago  with  the  almost  general  toleration  of  to- 
day. There  are  men  present  who  can  re- 
member when  party  feelings  raged  so  high 
that  old  men  in  democratic  and  federal  times, 
forgetting  the  propriety  of  life,  would  go  into 
the  street  and  fight'  each  other  like  dogs ;  re- 
ligious differences  separated  families  for  years 
and  sometimes  for  ever.  Compare  the  sickly 
newspapers  of  but  a  little  while  ago  with  those 
of  to-day,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  copies  every  year  in 
the  Republic.  Compare  the  little  seven-by- 
nine  school-houses  of  a  while  ago  with  those 
which  are  now  the  glory  of  our  hills  and  val- 
leys. 

2.  Grizzly  G-runibler's  Advice:  Hmo  to  he  miserable. 

[. — ]  My  dear  feller-grumblers  : — Poets, 
philosophers,  and  fools,  in  all  ages  have  been 
writin'  and  preachin'  on  the  art  of  being  happy, 
without  a  mighty  sight  of  seals  to  their  minis- 
try, I  guess'.  But  as  many  ain't  satisfied 
unless  miserable  in  body  and  mind,  I'm  goin' 
to  show  all  such  persons  the  several  means  to 
be  used  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  desirable 
end. 

[• — ]  In  the  first  place,  my  beloved  whiners, 
in  order  to  attain  any  end  you  must  get  up  a 
stiffs  resolution  and  determination  to  conquer. 
[••>-']  Yes,  my  hearers,  you  must  set  down 
your  foot,  grit  your  teeth,  let  your  resolution 
be  as  stiff  as  boiler  plate,  let  your  firmness 
be  as  unwaveriu'  as  the  rocks'  of  Gebyralter. 
Be  determined  to  be  miserable,  and  you  shall 
get  your  desires.  Never  mind  what  people 
tell  you  about  the  bounties  of  Providence  and 
the  beauties  of  Natur',  the  balmy  breezes  of 
spring,'  the  twitterin'  and  warblin'  of  birds', 
you  must  sheer^  off  from  them,li-ke  a  wealthy 
upstart  from  a  poor  relation. 


Put  on  a  sour,  savage,  snappin'-turtle  phiz- 
mahogany,  look  daggers  and  act  out  your  feel- 
ings ;  this  is  the  first  great  commandment 
with  misery.  Think  you  are  the  most  for- 
saken mortal  that  misery  every  held  a  mort- 
gage on.  Hate  mankind',  call  'em  all  liars, 
cheats,  swindlers,  villains.  Look  at  every- 
thing on  the  wrong  side.  If  it  has  no  dark 
side,  make  one,  just  so  as  to  enjoy  yourself 
looking  at  it.  Take  it  for  granted  that  every- 
body about  is  especially  interested  to  torment 
you.  Fight  everybody  and  everything.  You 
can't  hit  amiss.  The  world  is  all  'wrong. 
Everybody  is  a  villain  but  yourself,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  teach  mankind  manners.  Go 
at  'em'* !     You  can't  fail  to  be  miserable. 
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lOSES    AT    THE    FAIR. 


Jenkinson,  having  thrown  aside  his  disguise  as  a  quack  doe- 
tor,  enters  with  a  bos  under  his  arm,  encounters  Moses,  and 
seta  down  his  box. 

Jenkinson,  A  wonderful  man  !  A  wonder- 
ful man ! 

Moses.  Ah,  a  patient  of  that  impudent 
quack  doctor. 

Jen.  Quack  doctor,  sir?  Would  there 
were  more  such !  One  draught  of  his  aqua 
soliginus  has  cured  me  of  a  sweating  sickness, 
that  was  on  me  now  these  six  years  ;  and  car- 
ried a  large  imposthume  off  my  throat,  that 
scarcely  let  me  eat,  drink  or  sleep,  except  in 
an  upright  posture,  and  now  it  has  gone  as 
clean,  saving  your  presence,  as — [picks  his 
pocket] — that,  sir  !  O,  a  wonderful  man  ! 
I  came  here,  at  full  length,  in  a  cart ;  but  I 
shall  ride  back  as  upright  as  a  gate-post,  if  I 
can  but  come  by  a  horse. 

Moses  [aside'].  A  customer  for  the  colt ;  he 
seems  a  simple  fellow.  I  have  a  horse  to  sell, 
sir. 

Jen.  O  !  I  warrant  me  you  are  qne  of  those 
cozening  horse-jockeys  that  take  in  poor  honest 
folk.  I  know  no  more  of  horses  than  you  do 
of  Greek. 

Moses.  Nay — [aside] — but  I  must  appear 
simple.     I  assure  you,  sir,  that  yeu  need  not 
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fear  being  cozened  by  me.  I  have  a  good 
stout  colt  for  sale,  that  has  been  worked  in 
the  plough  these  two  years  ;  you  can  but  step 
aside  and  look  at  him. 

Jer.  Well,  as  for  that,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  ; 
but,  bless  me  !  I  was  forgetting  my  Avares. 
\Talces  up  his  box.^ 

Moses.   What  have  you  there  1 

Jen.  \niysteriously\  Ah  !  that's  a  secret. 
They're  my  wares.  There's  a  good  twelve 
pounds'  worth  under  the  lid  of  that  box.  But 
you'll  not  talk  about  it,  or  I  might  be  robbed ; 
the  fair's  full  of  rogues ;  perhaps  you're  one  of 
'em, — you  look  mighty  sharp  ! 

Moses.  Nay,  my  good  man,-  I  am  as  honest 
as  thyself  ; — [as2'o?e]— though  perhaps  not 
quite  such  a  simpleton  ! 

Jen.  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  look  at  thy 
horse — [aside^ — and  you  may  say  good-by  to 
him.  But  you're  sure  he's  quiet  to  ride  and 
drive  % 

Moses.  I've  driven  him  myself,  and  I  am 
not  one  that  driveth  furiously  ;  and  you  may 
believe  he's  quiet  to  ride,  when  I  tell  you  he's 
carried  my  mother,  an  old  lady,  and  never 
thrown  her. — [^sirfe.] — It's  true,  she  tumbled 
oiF  once ;  but  that  was  her  fault,  and  not  the 
colt's. 

Jen.  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  say  a  bargain. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  ?  I  don't  like  paying 
more  than  ten  guineas. 

Moses  \aside'\.  He's  not  worth  half  the 
money !  You  shall  name  your  own  price ; 
— [asi(/e] — and  then  nobody  can  say  I  cheated 
him. 

Jen.  What  say  you  to  nine  guineas,  and  the 
©dd  half-guinea  for  saddle  and  bridle-? 

Moses.  Nay,  I  would  not  drive  a  hard  bar- 
gain,— I'm  content. 

Jen.  Stop  a  bit,  and  I'll  give  the  money. 
— \Pretends  to  search  his  pockets.'\ — Eh  1 — O 
nay,  't  is  't  other  pocket ;  no,  O !  I'm  a 
ruined  man  ! — I  be  robbed — thieves  !  I  be 
robbed — 

Moses.  Robbed?  This  comes  of  carrying 
money.  "  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone 
viator,"'  as  Juvenal  says.  But  I  will  lend 
thee  enough  to  take  thee  home  again. — \_Going 
to  put  his  hand  into  his  pochet.~\ 

Jen.  [preveyits  hijn^.  Nay,  good  young  man, 
I  havp-  friends  t-now  in  this  place  who  will  do 


that  for  me.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  horse  that 
vexes  me.  Hold  ! — perhaps,  though  I  can  no 
longer  buy,  you  may  be  willing  to  make  a 
barter  1 

Moses.  Why,  the  practice  of  barter  was 
much  used  among  the  ancients ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Lacedemonians  had  no  coined  money 
until  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  you  are 
aware. 

Jen.  No— I  can't  say  I  know  the  family. 
But  will  you  exchange  your  horse  against  my 
wares  ?  There's  a  good  twelve  pounds'  worth 
of  'em. 

Moses.  What  are  they  1  Deprome — that 
is,  bring  them  forth. 

Jen.  [opens  his  box^.  A  gross  of  green,  i 
spectacles,  fine  pebbles  ^nd  silver  rims. —  " 
[Takinff  a  pair  out  of  case.^ 

Moses.  A  gross  of  green  spectacles. — [Tak- 
ing a  2)air.^ 

Jen.  A  dozen  dozen. 

Moses.  Let's  see  ; — [aside,  calculates] — 
twelve  times  twelve  is — and  twenty-one's 
into — go — yes,  a  capital  bargain  ! — I  accept ; 
you  take  the  colt,  and  I'll  take  the  spectacles. 
— [Offering  to  take  the  box.] 

Jen.  Nay,  nay  !  I'll  give  you  the  box  when 
you've  given  me  the  colt ; — so,  come  ! 

Moses.  A  gross  of  green  spectacles !  Huzza ! 
— [,^siV/e.] — I'll  retail  them  for  twice  the 
money.  "  Nocte  pluit  tota  redeunt  specta- 
cula  mane" — "  There  come  back  spectacles 
many."  Ha,  ha !  the  silly  fellow !  Well, 
it's  not  my  fault,  he  will  cheat  himself,  ha, 
ha  !  O,  Moses  is  a  simpleton,  is  he  ?  Moses 
can't  make  a  bargain,  can't  he? — [Exit.] 

Jen.  Of  all  the  green  spectacles  I  ever  sold, 
I  must  say  you're  the  greenest. 


WHAT  TO  EAT. 

THE  question  as  to  what  we  shall  eat — 
what  is  safe  and  wholesome,  as  well  as 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  our  purses — is 
one  of  frequent  recurrence  with  the  great 
majority  of  our  population.  As  to  what  we 
shall  eat,  if  we  can  get  it,  the  common-sense 
answer,  and  without  doubt  the  correct  one, 
is,  that  it  is  safest  and  best,  in  tiEaes  when 
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particular  caution  is  advisable,  to  restrict  our 
diet  mostly  to  articles  of  native  gi'owth — the 
production  of  our  climate — and  to  use  fear- 
lessly, but  moderately,  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  season,  as  nature  provides 
them.  There  is  more  danger  from  eating 
too  much,  or  too  rapidly,  or  from  mixing 
unsuitable  articles  in  the  same  meal,  than 
there  is  from  swallowing  any  particular  thing, 
while  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  range  of 
our  ordinary  wholesome  native  dishes.  All 
food  should  be  taken  very  slowly  ;  all  eating 
between  meals  be  abandoned ;  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach 
— not  to  give  that  organ,  and  the  other  organs 
which  act  in  concert  with  it,  too  much,  work 
to  do. 

As  to  what  moderation  is,  or  what  kinds 
of  food  should  not  be  mixed,  no  positive  rule 
can  be  given ;  but  common  sense  ought  to 
teach  every  one  that,  in  doubtful  times,  vin- 
egar and  milk  ought  not  to  come  together ; 
that  salad,  and  lobster,  and  mustard,  and  cab- 
bage, and  cucumbers,  and  blackberries,  and 
ice-cream,  and  champagne  or  brandy,  all 
mixed  together  in  the  same  stomach,  will 
probably  produce  an  eruptive  fermentation 
in  a  brief  space,  and  a  case  of  cholera.  In 
short,  salads  and  lobster  and  cucumbers,  in 
our  judgment,  were  never  intended  to  be 
eaten  only  as  a  relish,  and  then  in  very 
minute  quantities.  Three  or  four  or  half  a 
dozen  thin  slices  of  cucumbers,  moistened 
with  vinegar,  and  taken  during  the  course 
of  a  meal,  when  the  stomach  calls  for  it,  will 
be  found  cooling  and  healthful.  The  fault  is 
not  with  the  vegetable,  but  with  our  use  of 
it.  So  of  the  rest,  and  so  of  most  of  our 
meats  and  drinks.  Half  an  ear  of  corn,  or 
perhaps  a  whole  one,  for  a  vigorous  adult, 
might  prove  very  salutary — indeed,  may  be 
the  very  food  his  system  requires — while 
three  or  six  ears  might  prove  fatal.  No  one, 
who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  spirits  or 
wine,  should  now  resort  to  these,  articles  in 
the  hope  of  greater  security.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  in  such  habit  will  in- 
crease their  chances  of  safety  by  moderating 
their  use  of  these  beverages,  just  so  far  as 
they  can,  without  a  loss  of  physical  vigor. 
Now,   as    heretofore,    a    large    majority   of 
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cholera  cases  are  among  those  who  make, 
to  a  greater  ov  less  degree,  a  habitual  use  of 
spirits  or  wine. 

Those  who  restrict  themselves  pretty  much 
to  bread  and  butter,  to  dry  food,  salt  fish, 
coffee,  and  the  like,  will  run  into  danger  in 
the  direction  of  constipation  and  dysentery ; 
while  those  who  make  their  diet  too  exclu- 
sively of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  will  be 
liable  to  diarrhoea.  The  better  way  is  a  judi- 
cious mingling  of  the  two.  A  small  amount 
of  good  beef  or  mutton  once  a  day,  one  cup 
of  coffee,  or  one  or  two  of  tea,  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  these  beverages,  with  a 
temperate  range  through  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  season,  as  the  appetite  may 
seem  to  demand,  is  a  sensible  diet,  and  a 
sensible  course  to  pursue.  Bread  ar^d  milk, 
if  pure  milk  can  be  got — custards,  corn- 
starch puddings,  farina,  wheaten  grits,  tapi- 
oca, the  various  dishes  which  may  be  made 
of  corn-meal,  when  well  cooked,  bean-soup, 
and  the  like,  are  all  wholesome  articles 
wherewith  to  extend  the  varieties  of  the 
table.  Fresh  fish,  if  fresh — scale-fish  espe- 
cially, are  wholesome ;  and  sugar  may  be 
eaten  freely,  as  it  is  not  only  very  nutritious, 
but  actually  a  purifier  and  protective  against 
contagion.  Salt — not  salt  fish,  nor  meats — 
but  salt,  applied  to  fresh  articles  of  food,  as 
abundantly  as  the  appetite  craves,  will  be 
found  serviceable.  Pastry,  sweetmeats,  hot 
cakes,  and  the  whole  list  of  indigestible  cook- 
eries should  be  avoided. 

But  we  have  still  a  word  to  say  about 
Indian-corn,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
and  should  be  put.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that,  as  a  native  bread-stuff,  par- 
ticularly for  natives  and  the  acclimated,  it  is 
superior  to  everything  else,  and  ought  to 
furnish  the  bread-staple  of  our  population, 
and  for  all  America  where  it  grows.  But 
wheat  and  white  bread,  though  far  less 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  have  generally 
been  so  plenty  among  us,  and  have  had 
about  them  so  much  more  of  an  aristocratic 
air,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  quite 
overlooking  the  humbler  pretensions  of  corn- 
meal  ;  and  few,  very  few,  even  among  the 
native-born,  properly  understand  the  noble 
art  of  cooking  it.      A  bushel  of  corn-meal 
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contains  considerably  more  nutriment,  and 
of  a  better  quality,  far  better  fitted  to  the 
physical  development  and  well-being  of 
Americans  than  a  bushel  of  wheaten  flour ; 
and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  Indeed,  as 
a  matter  of  economy,  simply,  it  is  evident 
that  a  dollar  invested  in  corn-meal,  for  a 
family,  is  worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as 
three  dollars  invested  in  fine  flour.  "  But  I 
don't  like  it,""  says  one.  "  My  family  won't 
eat  it,"  says  another.  The  answer  is  ready  : 
They  don't  know  how  to  cook  it.  Let  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  who  has  some  taste  for  cookery, 
take  up  the  subject  with  a  will,  and,  our  word 
for  it,  beauty  after  beauty  will  develop  itself 
in  corn-meal,  and  one  mysterious  leaf  after 
another  will  unfold  itself,  until  thq  uses  and 
excellences  of  the  article  seem  nearly  inex- 
haustible. The  diflferent  luscious  puddings 
and  loaves  that  may  be  made  of  it,  will  be  a 
wonder  to  the  cook  and  the  whole  house. 
One-quarter  or  one-third  white  meal,  for 
white  bread,  does  not  greatly  alter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  loaf,  and  renders  it  more 
nutritious.  But,  for  common  use,  the  mush, 
or  Yankee  hasty-pudding,  made  as  it  should 
be.m.ade,  thin,  and  all  in  a  jelly,  and  after- 
ward, cut  in  slices  and  fried  brown  in  a  little 
. ugravy  or  butter,  is  a  preparation  of  which  the 
•palate  will  not  readily  tire.  Hominy,  pre- 
: pared  in  the  same  way,  is  excellent,  perhaps 
superior  in  the  long  run.  Hominy,  with  a 
little  butter  and  sugar,  or  with  meat  and 
gravy,  in  place  of  potatoes,  is  also  capital. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  these  dishes  when 
one  becomes  used  to  them  ;  and  it  is  quite 
worth  anybody's  while  to  take  a  little  pains 
to  get  used  to  them,  and  learn  to  relish  them. 
Many  of  us  have  taken  more  pains  than 
would  here  be  needed  to  learn  to  eat  toma- 
toes, or  some  other  article  of  food  of  which 
we  are  now  extravagantly  fond,  or  perhaps 
even  tobacco  or  rum.  We  know  a  family 
who  avoided  hominy  for  years,  because,  as 
they  supposed,  it  required  several  hours  and 
much  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  the  table. 
Some  others  may  possibly  be  laboring  under 
the  same  impression.  We  make  no  preten- 
sions to  cookery,  but  have  very  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  article  may  be 
fitted  for  the  palate  in  the  short  space  of 


twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  with  very  little 
labor.  The  main  thing  to  be  avoided  is  not 
to  get  it  too  thick. 

Shall  we  still  prolong  our  discourse  on 
corn-meal  ?  We  think  we  will  add  another 
word.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a  poor 
family  in  tow  for  months,  indeed,  w^e  may 
say  years.  The  man  was  a  pretty  fair  work- 
er, and  still  they  were  always  on  the  verge 
of  want.  At  length,  we  inquired  into  their 
domestic  economy,  and  found  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  day  were  usually  invested,  at 
night,  in  butter,  meat,  wheat-flour,  coffee,  tea, 
(fee. ;  not  extravagantly,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  economically.  We  inquired  if  he  did  not 
use  corn-meal.  He  replied  that  his  family 
could  not  eat  it.  On  further  conversation, 
we  discovered  that  he  felt,  if  he  was  poor, 
that  he  and  his  family  were  entitled  to  decent 
food.  Others  may  have  a  similar  feeling.  The 
use  of  corn,  in  its  various  forms,  we  are  satis- 
fied, is  most  largely  with  the  rich,  and  those 
who  are  so  independent  as  to  eat  whatever 
they  please  ;  and  the  very  poor,  who  are  glad 
to  get  anything.  The  rich  use  it  extensively. 
Hominy  is  a  common  article  of  food  among 
them,  throughout  nine-tenths  of  the  surface 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  common  article 
at  all  our  first-class  hotels ;  and  the  million- 
aire will  select  it,  of  choice,  as  one  of  the 
main  staples,  for  his  dinner ;  and  any  one 
who  has  not  yet  learned  to  relish  it,  has  still 
an  untried  luxury  in  store  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  palate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages he  may  derive  from  it  as  a  wholesome 
article  of  food. 
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TEAVELLING 

correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Post 
has  been  making 
a  survey  of  the 
swamp  —  in  the 
outskirts  proba- 
bly, as  a  thorough 

investigation  would  be  un. 

pleasant   and   perhaps   dan- 
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gerous — which  has  enabled  him  to  supply  the 
following  catalogue  of  things  to  be  found  there : 

I  have  lately  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  far-famed  "  Dismal  Swamp."  It  certainly 
is  a  dismal  place,  but  contrary  to  my  precon- 
ceived opinions,  very  healthy.  One  w^ould 
naturally  suppose  it  to  be  the  abode  of  chills, 
fevers,  and  other  diseases  of  a  warm,  damp 
climate.  There  are  two  kinds  of  inhabitants 
that  thrive  exceedingly  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
Runaway  negroes  and  musquitoes  find  a  safe 
asylum  in  its  dark  recesses.  The  negro's  skin 
is  impervious  to  the  bite  of  the  ordinary  mus- 
quito,  but  those  that  live  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
have  a  proboscis  that  will  pierce  the  hide  of 
an  ox.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more 
gloomy,  somber  place  than  the  "Lake  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp."  The  animals  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  place — hwge  bull-frogs,  as  large 
as  a  man's  foot,  with  smaller  specimens  of  the 
same  genus,  open  a  "grand  concert"  every 
night.  Great,  indolent  herons,  and  other 
aquatic  birds,  too  lazy  to  take  a  fish  unless 
he  jumps  out  on  the  bank  of  his  own  accord, 
sit  round  on  the  trees.  Swarms  of  musquitoes 
and  sand-flies  fill  the  air.  At  about  sundown 
and  after,  all  the  animal  life  is  in  motion. 
Every  throat  is  musical.  The  croaking  of 
bull-frogs,  buzzing  of  insects,  cooing  of  turtle 
doves,  and  the  sounds  from  a  thousand  musi- 
cal instruments,  pitched  on  as  many  different 
keys,  make  an  assemblage  of  harmony  and 
discord  that  defies  description. 

The  vegetation  of  the  "  swamp"  is  more 
luxuriant  than  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  timber  is  pine,  oak,  sweet  gum, 
black  gum,  holly,  the  beautiful  tulip  tree  (now 
in  blossom,)  the  cypress,  loaded  down  with  its 
long  festoons  of  moss,  the  mistletoe  bough  in 
dark  green  bunches  growing  about  on  many 
different  trees,  with  different  kinds  of  timber 
that  no  one  could  give  me  the  name  of.  Im- 
mense cane  brakes,  so  thickly  interwoven 
with  vines  that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to 
walk  through  a  brick  wall  as  to  force  his  way 
through. 

A  canal  is  made  through  the  swamp,  and 
part  of  the  way  it  goes  through  the  lake,  and 
on  its  bank  runs  the  State  road.  Snakes, 
lizards,  scorpions,  chameleons,  and  other 
loathsome  reptiles,  abound  in  great  numbers. 


The  captain  of  the  steamboat  "  Star"  said  he 
was  going  up  the  Blackwater  one  day,  and  he 
came  along  where  three  men  were  in  a  boat 
fishing.  There  were  a  Carolinian,  an  English- 
man, and  a  Frenchman.  To  avoid  the  steamer 
they  went  up  under  the  bank,  and  as  they  hit 
some  bushes  near  the  shore,  three  or  four 
moccasin  snakes  fell  down  from  the  branches 
into  the  boat.    ' 
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^^^^^^   T  is  a  positive,  and 
not   very   credit- 
able fact  to  many 
men  of  scientific 
ability  and  repu- 
tation, that   they 
devote  more  time 
to  controversy  and  specula- 
tion on  subjects  of  no  prac- 
tical benefit  whatever,  and  respecting  which 
they  never  can  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sions, than  to  subjects  of  real  utility  in  which 
every  person  has  an  interest.     In  no  instance 
has  this  been  so  clearly  manifested  as  in  the 
controversies    respecting    the    question    em- 
braced in  the  above  caption.     A  short  time 
since  a  book  by  an  anonymous  author  was 
published  in  London,  entitled  "The  Plurality 
of  Worlds,"  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  our 
earth,  solitary  and  alone,  of  all   the  starry 
host,  is  in  all  probability  the  only  planet  that 
is    inhabited.     The    author    displays    much 
learning  and  a  fine  imagination,  but  so  far  as 
the  question  is  a  scientific  one,  it  ^'f^-ars  to 
us  that  it  really  makes  no  niatter  what  the 
opinion  of  one  of  ten  thousand  men  may  be, 
as  it  can  neither  be  settled  by  argument,  nor 
science  in  its  present  state.     If  we  possessed 
telescopes  of  sufficient  power  to  survey  the 
surfiice  of  any  of  the  planets  the  same  as  we 
can  that  of  our  own,  and  whereby  we  can  ob- 
serve objects  of  life  moving  unconstrained  at 
distances  far  beyond   the   scope  of  common 
vision,  then  no  argument  would  be  required 
to   prove   or   disprove   the    question  of  the 
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planets  being  inhabited,  any  more  than  it  re- 
quii'es  controversy  to  prove  that  a  drop  of 
water  teems  with  life,  when  examining  it  with 
a  microscope.  And  since  we  have  not  instru- 
ments to  accomplish  this,  the  best  thing  for 
astronomers  and  opticians  to  do  in  the  pre- 
mises, instead  of  quarreling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  to  endeavor  to  construct  such  instru- 
ments as  will  settle  the  question  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  author  of  "The 
Plurality  of  Worlds,"  concludes  that  the 
planet  Jupiter  is  nothing  better  than  a  huge, 
pasty  mass  of  mud  and  water,  on  which  no 
inhabitants  can  dwell.  Sir  David  Brewster 
considers,  that  although  the  gravity  of  Jupiter, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  yet,  it  may 
be  hollow,  and  its  surface  as  inhabitable  as 
our  own  globe.  If  there  are  inhabitants  in 
Jupiter,  the  anonymous  author  concludes, 
that  according  to  its  mass  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  be  1649  lbs.  weight  each,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer,  who  takes  the  radius 
of  Jupiter — not  its  mass — as  his  line  of  mea- 
surement, they  are  not  required  to  be  over  2|^ 
times  as  heavy  as  the  men  on  our  mother 
earth.  This  question  could  be  far  better  de- 
termined were  we  informed  of  the  particular 
food  of  Jupiter's  sons,  and  the  abundance  or 
scantiness  of  its  supply,  whether  it  was  bread 
and  beef,  or  tea  and  toast,  as  we  find  that 
these  things  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
gravity  of  both  aldermen  and  common 
citizens  on  our  little  planet. 

Herschel  has  suggested  that  the  sun  may 
be  inhabited,  and  that  between  its  luminous 
atmosphere  and  its  surface,  there  may  be  in- 
terposed a  screen  of  clouds,  whereby  its  inha- 
bitants may  no  more  suffer  from  intense  heat 
than  those  who  live  in  our  tropical  regions. 
This  may  be  so,  as  we  all  know  how  much 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  the  hottest  days 
of  summer,  are  modified  by  an  interposing 
cloud,  or  "  a  swift  passing  breeze."  We  also 
know  that  on  the  extensive  table  lands  of 
high  mountains  in  the  tropics,  the  glacier  and 
ice  field  reign  as  supreme  as  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, and  all  this  although  they  are  nearer 
the  sun  than  the  adjacent  burning  plains. 
The  depth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  affects  its 


temperature  as  much  as  its  relative  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  thus  it  is  that  many  simple 
questions  must  enter  into  the  calculation,  to 
determine,  by  reasoning,  the  complex  question 
of  the  probability  of  the  stars  being  inhabited. 
We  believe  that  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
is  inhabited.  The  moon  has  been  found  to  be 
destitute  of  any  atmosphere,  consequently  no 
living  thing  can  dwell  there;  at  least,  none 
possessing  the  same  functions  necessaiy  to 
life,  as  the  oxygen-breathing  creatures  of  the 
earth.  As  the  sun  has  not  an  atmosphere 
like  ours,  we  also  conclude  that  there  are  no 
inhabitants  there.  These  two  orbs  appear 
to  perform — accoi'ding  to  science — no  other 
duties  than  those  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  "  Let  the  sun  and  the  moon  be  in 
the  firmament  to  divide  the  day  and  the  night, 
to  be  for  times,  and  seasons,  days  and  years, 
and  to  give  light  upon  the  earth." 

It  is  our  belief  that  some  of  the  planets, 
and  thousands  of  other  heavenly  bodies  in 
other  systems,  are  inhabited,  but  we  can  pre- 
sent no  scientific  proof  in  favor  of  this  belief 
being  positively  correct,  neither  can  any  per- 
son present  proof  that  it  is  untrue.  All  we 
can  say  about  it,  is,  that  probabilities  are  in 
its  favor,  for  we  judge,  that  as  our  planet  teems 
with  life,  so  may  others.  It  is  a  reasonable 
inference,  from  what  we  see  around  us,  that 
other  worlds  may  be  furnished  as  luxuriantly 
with  life  and  beauty  as  ours.  We  can  not  be- 
lieve that  our  planet  is  the  only  theater  of 
life  in  the  universe — that  here  alone,  among 
all  the  starry  host,  the  great  Creator  has 
deigned  to  display  his  manifold  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  We  can  not  believe  thai 
our  sun,  and  the  suns  of  other  starry  systems, 
shine  for  only  one  single  globe,  which,  among 
the  rest,  is  but  a  speck  on  the  starry  ocean. 
To  believe  otherwise,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
template a  Being  who  had  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  magnificent  assemblage  of  means, 
without  a  corresponding  design,  and  who  has 
prepared  habitations  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  creatures,  but  has  fliiled  to  people 
them.  To  such  a  view  we  can  not  subscribe  ; 
all  probabilities  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of 
"  the  stars  being  inhabited."  There  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  science  may  yet  prove  this 
idea  to  be  a  fact. 
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THE  people  who  dwell  among  the  Hartz 
mountains  in  Germany,  have  for  ages  be- 
lieved that  a  terrible  phantom  or  giant  often 
visited  them  during  the  night,  bringing  with 
him  death  and  other  calamities. 

This  superstition  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  many  persons  whose  word  could  not 
be  doubted,  had  seen  the  ghost-like  form  upon 
the  top  of  the  Broken  mountain  just  at  sun- 
rise, when  it  would  gradually  vanish  in  the 
distance. 

An  English  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  sin- 
gular apparition,  went  among  those  movui- 
tains  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it  for  himself, 
and  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
He  could  not  convince  the  simple  inhabitants 
there  might  be  some  philosophical  reason  for 
its  appearance,  but  he  succeeded  in  learning 
that  it  had  never  been  seen  except  upon  the 
Brocken,  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  moun- 
tain, and  at  about  sunrise. 

Accordingly  he  started  one.morning  before 
daylight,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  climb 
this  neighboring  mountain.  They  reached 
the  summit  just  before  sunrise,  and  anxiously 


watched  the  top  of  the  distant  Broken,  over 
which  the  clouds  of  night  were  still  hanging. 

At  length,  just  as  the  sun  appeared  above 
the  eastern  hills,  the  gigantic  form  was  seen 
standing  among  the  clouds  over  the  moun- 
tain. They  gazed  upon  it  in  silent  wonder, 
when  suddenly  a  second  form  appeared,  and 
both  began  to  make  the  most  fearful  and 
threatening  gestures. 

The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard,  that  the 
gentlemen  raised  their  hands  to  their  hats  to 
hold  them  on,  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
the  giant  figiu-es  made  the  same  motion.  The 
gentlemen  then  made  all  kinds  of  motions, 
and  found  that  the  specters  imitated  them  all, 
though  in  an  exaggerated  and  fearful  manner, 
and  soon  a  third  figure  joined  the  others. 

This  explained  the  dreadful  mystery.  The 
phantoms  were  merely  their  own  shadows 
projected  by  the  rising  sun  upon  the  dark 
clouds  over  the  western  mountain,  and  since 
has  taught  people  to  look  with  admiration 
upon  a  phenomenon  which  was  once  viewed 
with  superstitious  horror.  The  third  figure 
was  a  reflection  of  one  of  the  others. 
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MONG  the 

many  interest- 
ing speeches 
made  at  the  an- 
niversary of  the 
Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society 
at  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  was  one  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Young,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Wesleyan  Missions  in  Australia,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Feejee  and 
Ceylon.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  visit 
was  thrilling.  Of  his  visit  to  Tonga  he  thus 
spoke : 

"  Their  King  George  is  a  most  remarkable 
man,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to 
give  some  account^of  him.  On  my  arrival  at 
Tonga,  I  immediately  paid  my  respects  to 
him,  and  hearing  that  he  had  a  desire  to  visit 
Australia,  I  at  once  offered  him  passage  in  the 
John  Wesley.  He  accepted  the  offer,  but 
said  he  must  provision  the  ship.  I  refused, 
stating  that  I  was  quite  sure,  from  the  high 
estimate  which  the  Missionary  Committee 
had  formed  of  his  character,  they  would  be 
delighted  to  know  that  I  had  the  means  of 
offering  him  that  accommodation.  He  said 
that  was  all  very  well,  and  looked  at  me  very 
archly,  and  smiling  at  the  same  time,  he  said, 
"  You  are  in  a  strange  land,  and  you  must  be 
kind  enough  to  obey  the  will  of  its  king."  I 
of  course  submitted,  and  he  provisioned  the 
John  Wesley.  He  sent  on  board  five  and  a 
half  tons  of  yams,  fifteen  cwt.  of  pork,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  cocoa-nuts,  and  about 
six  hundred  fowls.  It  certainly  was  a  kingly 
provision.  On  our  arrival  at  Feejee,  he 
evinced  the  same  kind  of  disposition,  for  on 
the  day  following  our  landing  he  sent  me  my 
dinner  to  the  mission-house,  and  it  was  well 
cooked.  And  what  do  you  think  that  dinner 
consisted  of?  Six  large  puddings,  four  capa- 
cious baskets  of  tallow,  and  two  large  baked 
hogs.  Whatever  others  may  be  disposed  to 
do,  it  is  evident  that  King  George  has  no  dis- 
position to  stop  the  supplies. 


"  He  is  also  a  most  decided  and  exemplary 
Christian.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with 
him  for  nearly  two  months,  and  during  that 
period  I  never  heard  a  foolish  word  drop  from 
his  lips,  nor  did  I  see  anything  in  his  spirit  or 
deportment  inconsistent  with  the  most  entire 
devotedness  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  a  local  preacher,  and  I  heard 
him  preach  in  Feejee  a  most  interesting, 
powerfid,  and  effective  sermon. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  Sydney  he  attended  the 
missionary  meeting.  It  appears  that  some 
years  ago  he  gave  Mr.  Rabone,  a  missionary 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  an  idol  god  which  he 
and  his  family  had  been  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship— that  the  idol  god  had  been  preserved 
by  Mr.  Rabone,  who  being  at  the  mission  in 
Sydney,  showed  this  to  the  king,  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  it  Avith  him  to  the  meet- 
ing. King  George  did  so,  and  on  the  plat- 
form he  held  the  idol  up  and  said, '  This  is 
the  thing  which  I  and  my  family  were  accus- 
tomed to  worship.'  Then  holding  up  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other,  each  of  which 
was  minus  two  joints  of  the  little  finger,  he 
said,  '  My  father  cut  off  these  fingers  and  of- 
fered them  in  sacrifice  to  this  very  thing.' 
The  thrill  that  went  through  the  congregation 
on  his  making  this  statement  was  indeed  most 
wonderful.  But  the  king  had  been  amply  re- 
venged upon  his  idol  gods.  On  his  embrac- 
ing Christianity  he  had  them  all  collected,  and 
to  the  indescribable  alarm  of  his  people  he 
hanged  the  whole  fraternity  of  them  in  his 
kitchen,  and  left  them  dangling  in  evidence 
of  their  inability  to  save  themselves  or  those 
who  had  put  their  trust  in  them. 

"  King  George  is  a  most  enlightened  and 
humane  warrior.  About  two  years  ago  the 
heathen  part  of  the  population  refused  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  and  after  the  exer- 
cise of  a  long  forbearance  he  was  at  last  ob- 
liged to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  But  he  went 
forth  to  war  as  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  them,  and  by  a  course  of  con- 
duct unknown  to  military  tactics,  he  succeeded 
in  destroying  his  enemies  without  slaying  any- 
one of  them,  and  in  transforming  the  most 
inveterate  foes  into  the  most  admiring  and 
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ardent  friends.  One  of  the  rebel  ringleaders 
came  to  me  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said, 
'  O,  sir,  the  king  has  slain  all  our  hearts.' 

"  I  visited  the  tree  under  which  the  king 
sat  to  receive  his  rebel  subjects — they  ap- 
proached with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law 
of  their  country — they  expected  to  die.  But 
as  they  came,  King  George  magnanimously 
said,  '  Live.'  In  a  transport  of  joy  and  won- 
der, they  began  to  thank  the  king  for  his 
clemency.  But  he  said  to  them,  '  Thank  Je- 
hovah, whose  lotu  [religion]  has  enforced  me 
thus  to  act.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Jehovah's 
lota  every  man  among  you  would  have  per- 
ished." 
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ARRY,  what  is  the 
matter?"  said  his 
mother,  one  day, 
as  he  ran  in  from 
school,  and  throw- 
ing down  his  satch- 
el,       commenced 
crying  passionately.    "  Have 
you  been  kept  in  ?" 
"  No,  ma'am,  but  the  boys  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  me,  and  I  can't  stand  it.     I  wish  you 
would  let  me  go  to  some  other  school." 
"  What  did  you  do  to  make  them  laugh  V 
"  They  asked  me  to  go  with  them  and  tip  a 
poor  woman's  apple  stand  over,  and  said  it 
was  first-rate  fun,  and  that  Robert  Bell  had 
plenty  of  pocket  money  to  pay  the  damages," 
"  What  did  you  say  ?" 
"  I  said  my  mother  would  feel  dreadfully  to 
have  iile  do  such  a  mean  thing;   and  then 
they  laughed,  and  Robert  Bell  said,  '  Does 
your  mother  know  you  are  out  V  and  another 
boy  said,  '  I  was  tied  to  your  apron  string.' 
Then  they  called  me  a  '  tell-tale,'  and  said  I 
was  going  to  '  tell  the  teacher'  of  them,  and 
when  I  said,  '  I  have  never  been  brought  up 
to  tell  tales,'  Robert  Bell  called  out,  '  There's 
his  mother  again.     Three   cheers  for   Harry 
Reed's    mother !'     I    felt    angry    enough    to 
knock  him  down." 


"  Keep  cool,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Reed ; 
"  come,  sit  down,  and  let  me  see  whether  you 
have  any  reason  to  be  so  excited." 

"  0,  mamma,  you  don't  know  how  provok- 
ing it  is  to  be  laughed  at,  or  you  wouldn't 
say  so." 

"  If  mother  don't,  I  do,"  said  Harry's  fa- 
ther, who  had  come  in  just  in  time  to  hear  his 
story  ;  "  and  I  know  a  better  way  than  knock- 
ing down." 

"What  is  that,  papa?" 

"  Have  true  courage,  my  boy,  and  don't 
notice  their  laughter." 

"  I  have  tried,  and  I  can  not  bear  it,  papa." 

"  What  kind  of  a  boy  is  Robert,  Harry  ?" 
said  Mr.  Reed, 

"  He  is  a  new  scholar,  his  father  is  rich,  and 
he  has  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  every 
day." 

"  Is  he  a  good  boy  in  school  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  our  teacher  told  him  to-day  that 
he  was  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether." 

"  I  suppose,  if  you  were  a  man,  you  would 
fight  a  duel  with  Robert  Bell,  and  one  kill  the 
other." 

"Why,  papa,  you  don't  think  I'd  be  so 
wicked." 

"  When  grown  people  feel  as  you  did  to- 
day, when  you  wanted  to  knock  Robert  down, 
they  sometimes  meet  and  shoot  at  each  other 
with  pistols,  because  they  won't  stand  being 
laughed  at.  It  takes  more  real  courege,  my 
dear  boy,  to  do  right  in  spite  of  ridicule,  than 
to  fight.  I  hope  you  will  show  yourself  a 
truly  brave  boy." 

"  1  will  try,  papa,  but  it  is  very  hard." 

For  a  while,  things  went  on  pretty  smooth- 
ly with  Harry,  until  one  day  he  came  home 
looking  flushed  and  unhappy.  He  sat  down 
to  dinner,  but  just  as  he  had  begun  to  eat,  he 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  said,  "  I  am  not  hungry,  mamma." 

"  Have  you  been  eating,  Harry  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  Robert  Bell  acts  worse 
than  ever;  I  wish  you  would  let  me  fight 
him." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?" 

"  To-day  we  were  playing  ball,  and  a  little 
girl,  no  bigger  than  our  Matty,  came  by  with 
a  basket  of  potatoes  as  heavy  as  she  could 
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carry,  and  Robert  Bell  tipped  it  upside  down, 
and  scattered  them  into  the  gutter.  The  lit- 
tle girl  sat  down  and  cried  out  loud ;  and  as 
1  started  to  go  and  pick  them  up,  Robert  be- 
gan to  laugh,  and  said,  '  Go  help  your  sister, 
Harry  !'  " 

"  Didn't  you  go  and  help  her  1" 
"No,  ma'am;  the  boys  laughed  so,  that  I 
could  not  do  it."  , 

"  My  dear  Harry,  your  fear  of  ridicule  has 
made  you  do. wrong  already.  You  fear  man 
more  than  God.  If  you  begin  to  sin  through 
dread  of  being  laughed  at,  there  is  no  telling 
where  you  will  stop.  I  have  known  young 
men  to  leave  a  Christian  home  with  good 
principles,  and  rather  than  have  wicked  com- 
panions know  that  they  are  obeying  a  pious 
mother's  counsel,  they  yield  to  temptation 
;md  go  to  ruin," 

•'  I  have  felt  sorry,  all  day,  every  time  I 
have  thought  of  that  poor  little  girl,  mamma." 
"  Well,  Harry,  then  take  a  bold  stand  on 
the  side  of  right,  and  make  up  your  mind  you 
will  not  do  wrong,  even  if  you  are  laughed 
at." 

'•  Mamma,  I  have  not  told  you  half  the 
trouble  I  have  had  to-day.  My  piece  begun 
— '  My  mother,  when  I  learned  that  thou 
wast  dead.'  I  found  it  in  the  new  book 
Uncle  Edward  gave  me.  I  knew  it  by  heart, 
but  as  soon  as  I  had  said  the  first  line,  I  saw 
Robert  Bell  winking  and  laughing.  It  put 
me  all  out,  and  I  forgot  half  of  it  and  spoke 
so  poorly  that  Mr.  Lee  told  me  to  commit  my 
piece  perfectly  next  time.  I'll  know  better 
than  to  try  that  piece  again." 

"  Harry,  are  you  going  to  let  Robert  Bell 
make  you  ashamed  of  your  mother  V 

"  No,  mamma,  but  I'm  tired  of  trying  to 
get  along.  After  school,  the  boys  went  off 
bathing.  They  begged  me  to  go,  and  said 
papa  was  away  from  home  and  never  would 
know  it,  and  you  wouldn't  care.  I  knew  bet- 
ter, and  refused  a  good  many  times  without 
giving  any  reason.  At  last  Robert  came  up 
and  said,  '  His  mother  won't  let  him,'  and 
they  went  off  singing — '  My  mother,  when  I 
learned  that  thou  wast  dead  !'  Now,  mamma, 
how  can  I  stay  at  such  a  school  ?" 

"  Harry,  you  may  find  the  same  trial-s  at 
any  school,  and  after  you  leave  school,  and 


all  through  life.  Wicked  young  men  will 
seek  to  lead  you  astray  by  laughing  at  your 
mother's  influence  and  instructions.  Now, 
my  boy,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  Will 
you  yield  to  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  commit 
one  sin  after  another  until  you  are  as  bad 
and  perhaps  woi'se  than  those  who  laugh  at 
you,  or  will  you  rise  above  it,  and  show  a 
true  Christian  courage"?  If  you  can't  bear  it 
now,  you  will  find  it  still  harder  when  you  are 
a  man  in  size,  and  when  your  evil  passions 
have  strengthened.  Pray  to  God  to  help  you, 
and  when  you  find  the  boys  disposed  to 
make  fun  of  you,  go  on  in  the  right  way. 
They  will  soon  see  your  firmness,  and  let  you 
alone.  If  Christopher  Columbus  had  been 
like  you  he  never  would  have  discovered 
America." 

"  Was  he  ever  laughed  at,  mamma  V 
"  Yes,  Harry,  he  had  to  bear  a  gieat  deal 
of  ridicule  before  he  could  persuade  people 
that  he  was  anything  but  an  idle  adventurer. 
When  he  tried  to  prove  the  existence  of  un- 
discovered land  beyond  the  sea,  he  was 
laughed  at  and  persecuted  in  many  ways. 
He  did  not  mind  it,  but  went  on  and  accom- 
plished his  discovery,  and  silenced  his  adver- 
saries. He  is  now  a  revered  and  honored 
man." 

"  Everybody  can't  be  like  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, mamma." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  every  one  can  imitate 
Christ.  Wicked  men  clothed  him  in  purple 
robes,  mocked  him,  and  blindfolded  him,  and 
smote  him  in  the  face.  They  laughed  at  him, 
and  wagged  their  heads  when  he  was  dying. 
He  never  became  angry,  though  his  slightest 
wish  could  have  destroyed  them.  He  prayed 
for  his  cruel  mockers  with  his  last  breath. 
Now,  Harry,  if  you  will  pray  to  Christ  he 
will  make  you  a  brave,  manly  Christian,  and 
you  will  be  thankful,  as  long  as  you  live,  that 
you  learned  to  bear  ridicule  in  your  youth." 

"  Dear  mother,  I  will  try  to  remember  all 
you  have  said." 

"  Do,  my  boy,  and  when  you  are  older, 
you  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  you  will  meet  in  every  effort  to  do 
right,  and  come  out  of  it  all  a  truly  courage- 
ous man." 

Harry  did  not  forget  his  mother's  good  ad- 
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rice.  He  feels  very  sorry  that  he  let  that 
little  girl  sit  and  cry  when  he  might  have 
picked  up  her  potatoes.  He  has  never  shown 
such  sinful  cowardice  again.  If  he  goes  on  as 
he  has  begun,  the  school  boys  will  find  laugh- 
ing at  Harry  Reed  is  very  unprofitable  busi- 
ness, and  will  be  obliged  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  amusement. 


CORKS. 

ORK  is  nothing 
more  nor  less 
than  the  bark  of 
an  evergreen  oak, 
growing  .  princi- 
pally in  Spain 
and  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  in  English  gar- 
dens it  is  only  a  curiosity.  When  the  cork 
tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  bark  has 
attained  a  thickness  and  quality  suitable  for 
manufactuing  purposes ;  and  after  stripping, 
a  further  growth  of  eight  years  produces  a 
second  crop  ;  and  so  on  at  intervals  of  eight 
years,  to  the  extent  of  even  ten  or  twelve 
crops.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the  tree  in 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  of 
considerable  length,  and  of  such  width  as  to 
retain  the  curved  form  of  the  trunk  whence  it 
has  been  stripped.  The  bark  peeler  or  cutter 
makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  with  a  knife,  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  top  of  the  trunk  to  the 
bottom  ;  he  makes  another  incision  parallel 
to,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  former ; 
and  two  shorter  horizontal  cuts  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  For  stripping  off  the  piece  thus 
isolated,  he  uses  a  kind  of  knife  with  two 
handles  and  a  curved  blade.  Sometimes, 
after  the  cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the 
ti'ee  to  throw  off  the  bark  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  vegetation  within  the  trunk. 
The  detached  pieces  are  soaked  in  water,  and 
are  placed  over  a  fire  when  nearly  dry ;  they 
are  in  fact  scorched  a  little  on  both  sides,  and 
acquire  a  somewhat  more  compact  texture  by 
this  scorching.      In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 


curvature,  and  to  bring  them  flat,  they  are 
pressed  down  with  weights  while  yet  hot. 

According  to  a  description  given  by  a  trav- 
eler in  Portugal  a  few  years  ago,  a  cork  forest 
must  be  a  very  interesting  object.  The  cork 
tree  is,  in  that  country,  the  king  of  the  forest ; 
and  the  forests  of  these  noble  trees  are  now 
mostly  comprised  within  the  parks  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility.  The  largest  is  situated 
near  Moira,  in  Almetejo.  "  When  I  beheld 
it,"  says  this  writer,  "the  beauty  of  the 
scene  was  hightened  by  the  temporary  oc- 
cupation by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro.  The 
bivouac  is  always  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
animation;  the  lively  costume  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  glitter  of  their  arms,  the  artillery 
drawn  up,  the  cavalry  dismounted,  the  sol- 
diers formed  into  groups  of  various  mag- 
nitude, are  at  any  time  objects  of  interest; 
but  when  surrounded  by  the  noblest  works  of 
nature  the  effect  is  irresistibly  imposino-. 
Such  was  the  scene  in  the  cork  forest  of 
Moira.  Every  tree  became,  as  it  were,  a 
house  for  a  dozen  or  more  soldiers,  the 
broad  branches  and  thick  foliage  affording 
ample  protection,  as  well  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  by  day  as  from  the  heavy  dews  by 
night.  Some  were  busied  in  preparations  for 
the  frugal  meal ;  others  were  reposing  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  march;  others,  again, 
forming  beds  with  the  branches  of  under- 
wood ;  and  all  happy  that  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  a  protection  and  cover  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  was  grateful." 


THE  AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN. 

X  the  account  of 
the  late  move- 
ments of  the  Ja- 
pan Expedition, 
we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 
Before  the  interview  broke 
p.  Commodore  Perry  men- 
tioned that  he  proposed  to  give  his  officers 
leave  to  go  on  shore  for  recreation.     To  this 
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no  great  objection  was  made ;  and  within 
a  few  days  afterward,  several  of  the  officers 
were  taking  exercise  on  shore.  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bittinger,  the  chaplain,  made  several  excur- 
sions among  the  villages  and  cornfields,  which 
last  he  found  in  high  cultivation.  The  houses 
were,  generally,  thatched,  but  those  of  the 
better  sort  were  covered  with  tiles,  having 
yards  and  small  gardens  within  inclosures. 

The  following  day,  the  same  gentleman, 
finding  the  people  neither  unfriendly  nor  in- 
disposed to  receive  him,  and  having  obtained 
leave  to  go  on  shore,  determined  to  visit  two 
large  cities  some  miles  off",  called  Kanagawa 
and  Kasacca,  and  with  that  view  he  crossed 
an  arm  of  the  bay,  which  shortened  the  dis- 
tance by  several  miles.  He  then  proceeded 
through  Kanagawa,  supposed  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants ;  and  from  the  immense 
crowds  that  poured  out  everywhere  to  see 
the  stranger,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
population  being  very  great.  The  crowds, 
however,  caused  no  inconvenience  or  impedi- 
ment, for  on  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  the 
Japanese  officials  who  accompanied  Mr.  Bit- 
tinger, the  people  cleared  a  passage ;  and 
afterward,  a  messenger  having  been  sent  for- 
ward for  the  purpose,  the  people  packed  them- 
selves at  the  sides  of  the  houses,  and  left  the 
center  of  the  street  clear  for  the  stranger.  He 
entered  some  of  the  houses,  which  he  found 
primitive  in  their  furniture  and  arrangements ; 
but  compared  with  other  Oriental  dwellings 
of  the  same  class,  neat,  clean,  and  comfort- 
able. In  some  of  them  he  observed  clocks 
of  Japanese  manufiicture. 

He  'also  visited  several  temples,  which, 
though  smaller  than  in  China,  have  more 
gilding  on  their  walls,  and  ornaments  on  their 
idols,  and  generally  are  in  better  order.  The 
priests,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  courtesy.  The  cities  thus 
visited,  were  not  only  very  extensive — esti- 
mated to  be  six  miles  long — but  with  wide, 
well-formed  streets.  Kasacca  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  distant,  by  land,  from  the 
ships;  and  Mr,  Bittinger  being  thus  neces- 
sarily long  absent,  some  anxiety  was  felt 
about  him.  As  he  was  returning,  a  Japanese 
officer  put  into  his  hands  an  order  from  the 
Commodore  for  all  officers  to  return  on  board. 


and  shortly  afterwards  a  courier,  mounted  on 
a  splendid  black  horse,  delivered  a  similar 
dispatch,  and  finding  it  was  understood  and 
acted  on,  turned  round  and  galloped  back 
again  to  report  the  approach  of  the  American 
officer,  who  concluded  his  journey  by  torch- 
light, and  found  on  his  arrival,  that  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  had  been  noted ;  even 
the  nurnbei'  of  buttons  on  his  coat  had  been 
recorded. 


THE  JAPAN  TREATY. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan,  done  at  Kanagawa  the  Z\st  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1854, 
and  of  Kayei  the  seventh  year,  third  month,  and 
third  day. 

THE  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan,  desiring  to  establish 
firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a  man- 
ner clear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a  treaty  or 
general  convention  of  peace  and  amity,  the 
rules  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed 
in  the  intercourse  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries; for  which  most  desirable  object  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred 
full  powers  on  his  Commissioner,  Matthew 
Galbraith  Perry,  special  embassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Japan,  and  the  august  Sov- 
ereign of  Japan  has  given  similar  full  powers 
to  his  Commissioners,  Hay-a-sui-garka-no-kani, 
Ido,  Prince  of  Tsus  ;  Sima  Izawa,  Prince  of 
Mima-Saki,  and  Adono,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue — and  the  said  Commissioners, 
after  having  exchanged  their  said  full  powers, 
and  duly  considered  the  premises,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles  : 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  a  perfect,  per- 
manent, and  universal  peace  and  a  sincere 
cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  on  the  other  part,  and  between  their 
people  respectively,  without  exception  of  per- 
sons or  places. 

Article  II. — The  port  of  Simoda,  in  the 
principality  of  Idzu,  and  the  port  of  Hako- 
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dade,  in  the  principality  of  Matsmai,  are 
granted  by  the  Japanese  as  ports  for  the  re- 
ception of  American  ships,  where  they  can 
be  supplied  with  wood,  water,  provisions, 
and  coal,  and  other  articles  their  necessities 
may  require,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  have  them. 
The  time  for  opening  the  first-named  port 
is  immediately  on  signing  this  treaty  ;  the 
last-named  port  is  to  be  opened  immediately 
after  the  same  day  in  the  ensuing  Japanese 
year.  [Note. — A  tariff  of  prices  shall  be 
given  by  the  Japanese  officers  of  the  things 
which  they  can  furnish,  payment  for  which 
shall  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin.] 

Article  III. — Whenever  ships  of  the  United 
States  are  thrown  or  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  the  Japanese  vessels  will  assist  them 
and  carry  their  crews  to  Simoda  or  Hako- 
dade,  and  hand  them  over  to  their  country- 
men, appointed  to  receive  them  ;  and  what- 
ever articles  the  shipwrecked  may  have  pre- 
served shall  likewise  be  restored,  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  rescue  and  support  of 
Americans  and  Japanese  who  may  thus  be. 
thrown  upon  the  shores  of  either  nation,  are 
not  to  be  refunded. 

Article  IV. — Those  shipwrecked  persons 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  subject 
to  confinement,  but  shall  be  amenable  to  just 
laws. 

Article  V. — Shipwrecked  mariners  and 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  tempo- 
rarily living  at  Simoda  or  Hakodade,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  confine- 
ment as  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  at  Na- 
gasaki, but  shall  be  free  at  Simoda  to  go 
where  they  please  within  the  limits  of  seven 
Japanese  miles  (or  ri)  from  a  small  island  in 
the  harbor  of  Simoda,  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying chart  hereto  appended,  and  shall 
in  like  manner  be  free  to  go  where  they 
please  at  Hakodade,  within  limits  to  be  de- 
fined after  the  visit  of  the  United  States 
squadron  to  that  place. 

Article  VI. — If  there  be  any  other  sort  of 
goods  wanted,  or  any  business  which  shall  re- 
quire to  be  arranged,  there  shall  be  careful 
deliberation  between  the  parties,. in  order  to 
settle  such  matters. 

Article  VII. — It  is  agreed  that  ships  of 


the  United  States  resorting  to  the  ports  open 
to  them,  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  articles  of  goods  for  other  ar- 
ticles of  goods,  under  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  temporarily  established  by  the  Japanese 
government  for  that  purpose.  It  is  stipulated, 
however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  away  whatever  ar- 
ticles they  are  unwilling  to  exchange. 

Article  VIII. — Wood,  water,  provisions, 
coal,  and  goods  required,  shall  only  be  pro- 
cured through  the  agency  of  Japanese  oflicers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  other 
manner. 

Article  IX.— It  is  agreed  that  if  at  any 
future  day  the  government  of  Japan  shall 
grant  to  any  other  nation  or  nations  privileges 
and  advantages  which  are  not  herein  guaran- 
teed to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof,  that  these  same  privileges  and  advan- 
tages shall  be  granted  likewise  to  the  United 
States  and  persons  thereof,  without  any  con- 
sultation or  delay. 

Article  X. — Ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  permitted  to  resort  to  no  other  ports 
of  Japan  but  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  unless 
in  distress  or  forced  by  stress  of  weather. 

Article  XI. — There  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  consuls 
or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda,  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  pro- 
vided that  either  of  the  two  governments 
deem  such  arrangements  necessary. 

Article  XII. — The  present  convention  hav- 
ing been  concluded  and  duly  signed,  shall  be 
obligatory  and  faithfully  observed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  and  by 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  respective 
power ;  and  it  is  to  be  ratified  and  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof,  and  by  the  august  Sovereign  of  Japan  ; 
and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  within 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
thereof,  or  sooner,  if  practicable.  In  faith 
whereof,  we  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan,  aforesaid,  have  signed  and 
sealed  these  presents. 

Done  at  Kanagawa,  this  thirty-first  day  of 
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March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
and  of  Kayei  the  seventh  year,  third  month, 
and  third  day.  M.  G.  Perry. 


THE  MORNING  HYMN. 

THE  Baron  Von  Canitz  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg,  both  of  the  great  Elector  and 
his  successor.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  one  of  which  is  of  remarkable  beauty, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  translation, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  ;  but  the  language 
of  the  original,  in  several  places,  cannot  be 
adequately  translated  into  English. 

Dr.  Arnold. 

Come,  my  soul,  thou  must  be  waking — 
Now  is  breaking 

O'er  the  earth  another  day  ; 
Come  to  him  who  made  this  splendor — 
See  thou  render 

All  thy  feeble  powers  can  pay. 

From  the  stars  thy  course  be  learning ; 
Dimly  burning, 

'Neath  the  sun  their  light  grows  pale : 
So  let  all  that  sense  delighted, 
While  benighted 

From  God's  presence,  fade  and  fail. 

Lo  !  how  all  of  breath  partaking, 
Gladly  waking, 

Hail  the  sun's  enlivening  light ! 
Plants,  whose  life  mere  sap  doth  nourish. 
Else  and  flourish, 

When  he  breaks  the  shades  of  night. 

Thou,  too,  hail  the  light  returning— 
Ready  burning 

Be  the  incense  of  thy  powers  ; 
For  the  night  is  safely  ended— 
God  hath  tended, 

With  his  care,  thy  helpless  hours. 

Pray  that  He  may  prosper  ever 
Each  endeavor. 

When  thine  aim  is  good  and  true  ; 
But  that  he  may  ever  thwart  thee, 
And  convert  thee. 
When  thou  evil  would'st  pursue. 

Think  that  He  thy  way  beholdeth— 
He  unfoldeth 
Every  fault  that  lurks  within ; 


Every  stain  of  shame  glossed  over, 
Can  discover, 
And  discern  each  deed  of  sin. 

Fettered  to  the  fleeting  hours, 
All  our  powers, 

Vain  and  brief,  are  borne  away  : 
Time,  my  soul,  thy  ship  is  stearing, 
Onward  veering. 

To  the  gulf  of  death  a  prey. 

May'st  thou,  then,  on  life's  morrow, 
Free  from  sorrow. 

Pass  away  in  slumber  sweet ; 
And  released  from  death's  dark  sadness, 
Rise  in  gladness. 

That  far  brighter  sun  to  greet. 

Only  God's  free  gifts  abuse  not, 
His  Light  refuse  not. 

But  still  his  Spirit's  voice  obey  ; 
Soon  shall  joy  thy  brow  be  wreathing, 
Splendor  breathing. 

Fairer  than  the  fairest  day. 

If  aught  of  care  this  morn  oppress  thee, 
To  Hiin  address  thee. 

Who,  like  the  sun,  is  good  to  all ; 
He  gilds  the  mountain  tops,  the  while 
His  gracious  smile 

Will  on  the  humblest  valley  fall. 

Round  the  gifts  His  bounty  showers ; 
Wdls  and  towers. 

Girt  with  flames,  thy  God  shall  rear; 
Angel  legions  to  defend  thee 
Shall  attend  thee— 

Hosts  whom  Satan's  self  shall  fear. 


PRAYING  AND  DOING. 


^=  LESS   the   poor 

children       who 

haven't  got  any 

beds    to-night," 

prayed  the  little 

boy,  just  before 

he  lay  down  on 

his   nice   warm   cot,    on    a 

cold,  windy  night. 

As  he  rose  from  his  knees,  his  mother  said, 

"  You  have  just  asked  God  to  bless  the  poor 

children — what  will  you  do  to  bless  them  ?" 

The  boy  thought  a  moment.  "  Why,  if  I 
had  a  hundred  cakes,  enough  for  all  the  family, 
I'd  give  them  some." 
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"  But  you  have  no  cakes.  What  are  you 
willing  to  do  V 

"Why,  when  I  get  money  enough  to  buy 
all  the  things  that  I  want,  and  have  some  over, 
I'll  give  them  some." 

"  But  you  haven't  half  enough  money  to  buy 
all  you  want,  and  perhaps  never  will  have ; 
what  will  you  do  to  bless  the  poor,  now  ?" 

"  I'll  give  them  some  bread." 

"  You  have  no  bread ;  the  bread  is  mine." 

"  Then  I  could  earn  money  and  buy  a  loaf 
myself" 

"  Take  things  as  they  now  are ;  you  know 
what  you  have  that  is  your  own :  what  are 
you  willing  to  give  to  help  the  poor  ?" 

The  boy  thought  again.  "  I'll  give  them 
half  my  money ;  I  have  seven  pennies,  I'll 
give  them  four.     Wouldn't  that  be  right  1" 


FROM  MY   MOTHER,    SIR." 

FEW  days  since 
a  case  came  up  in 
the  United  States 
District  Court  in 
Philadelphia,  in 
which  a  captain 
of  a  vessel  was 
charged  with  some  offense 
on  ship-board  by  his  crev*% 
An  incident  occurred  in  the 
hearing  of  the  case  which  excited  a  deep  feel- 
ing in  the  court  and  all  present. 

A  small  lad  was  called  to  the  stand  to  tes- 
tify in  the  case.  He  had  been  on  board  the 
bark  while  at  Pernambuco,  and  was  present 
during  the  controversy  between  the  captain 
and  the  crew.  The  shaggy  appearance  of  his 
head,  and  the  bronzed  character  of  his  face 
and  neck,  from  the  exposure  to  the  southern- 
sun,  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  indicate 
carelessness  and  neglect ;  but  underneath  that 
lono-  and  matted  hair  the  fire  of  intelligence 
gleamed  from  a  pair  of  small  and  restless 
eyes  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  captain,  from  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  lad,  doubted  whether  he  understood 
the  obligations  of  the  oath  he  was  about  to 
take,  and  with  a  view  to  test  his  knowledge,  | 


asked  leave  to  interrogate  him.  This  was 
granted,  and  the  following  colloquy  took 
place : 

Counsel.  My  lad,  do  you  understand  the 
obligation  of  an  oath? 

jBoy.     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Counsel.     What  is  an  obligation  ? 

£o]/.  To  speak  the  truth  and  keep  noth- 
ing hid. 

Counsel.  Where  did  you  learn  this,  my 
ladl 

"  From  my  mother,  sir,"  replied  the  lad, 
with  a  look  of  pride  which  showed  how  much 
he  esteemed  the  early  moral  principles  im- 
planted in  his  breast,  by  her  to  whom  he  owed 
his  physical  and  moral  existence. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
court  room,  and  then,  as  eye  met  eye,  and 
face  gleamed  to  face  with  the  recognition  of  a 
mother's  love  and  moral  principle  which  had 
made  their  fixed  expressions  upon  this  boy, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  spectators  would  forget 
the  decorum  due  to  the  place,  and  give  a,udible 
expressions  to  their  emotion.  The  lad  was 
instantly  admitted  to  testify. 

Behold  the  mother's  power!  Often  had 
evil  influences  and  corrupt  examples  assailed 
this  boy.  Time  and  care,  and  exposure  to 
the  battling  elements,  had  worn  away  the 
lineaments  of  the  infant  face,  and  bronzed  his 
once  fair  exterior,  but  deeply  nestled  in  his 
bosom  still  the  lessons  of  a  mother's  love, 
which  taught  him  to  love  and  to  speak  the 
truth. 


FORGIVENESS. 

When  on  the  fragrant  sandal -tree 

The  woodman's  ax  descends, 
And  she  who  bloomed  so  beauteously 

Beneath  the  keen  stroke  bends, 
E'en  on  the  edge  that  wrought  her  death 
Dying  she  breathed  her  sweetest  breath, 
As  if  to  token,  in  her  fidl, 
Peace  to  her  foes,  and  love  to  all. 

How  hardly  man  this  lesson  learns, 

To  smile,  and  bless  the  hand  that  sparns  ; 

To  see  the  blow,  to  feel  the  pain, 

But  render  only  love  again  ! 

This  not  to  earth  is  given,— 

One  had  it,  but  he  came  from  Heaven. 

Eeviled,  rejected,  and  betrayed, 

No  curse  he  breathed,  no  'plaint  he  made, 

But  when  in  death's  deep  pang,  he  sighed, 

Prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  died. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  NEWS. 


Ji  €\mkx  0f  gttos. 


The  American  Expedition  to  Japan  has  been  en- 
tirely successful.  A  treaty  has  been  concluded  by 
which  the  ports  in  Japan  are  opened  to  American  ves- 
sels. It  also  secures  assistance  for  vessels  in  distress, 
establishes  a  scale  of  the  value  of  coin,  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  provides  for  the  cari-ying 
on  of  commerce  with  Japan  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


A  Patent  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  from 
Wood  Fiber  has  been  taken  out.  It  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  any  writing  paper,  now  selling  at  13  cents  a 
pound.  The  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  some- 
what under  $100  a  ton — more  than  $60  less  than  the 
price  of  rag  paper  now  in  use.  What  with  straw 
paper,  and  wood  paper,  there  seems  to  be  an  end  to  the 
fear  of  rags  not  being  capable  of  coping  with  the  grow- 
ing literary  Wimts  of  the  age. 

Within  nine  months  the  conscription  for  the  Russian 
army  has  amounted  to  sixteen  per  thousand  of  the 
male  population.  The  mortality  among  the  recruits  is 
on  the  average  one-third.  Many  of  them  commit 
suicide.  Each  must  serve  for  twenty-five  years  if  he 
survives,  and  thus  all  hope  of  returning  to  his  home  is 
destroyed. 

The  Circassians  are  now  masters  of  all  the  fortified 
places  in  their  country.  Their  heroic  Schamyl  has 
lately  taken  possession  of  Usurghet,  an  important 
fortress,  garrisoned  by  10,000  Russians,  who,  after 
great  loss,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 


In  one  of  the  industrial  schools  for  poor  and  ne- 
glected children  in  New  York  City,  were  two  little 
girls,  who,  having  been  confined  to  wretched  homes 
and  filthy  streets,  had  never  seen  a  Jlower  !  What  a 
volume  of  misery  do  the  foregoing  italicized  words  con- 
tain ! 


The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Pal- 
ace have  determined  u|X)n  closing,  finally,  the  Exhi- 
bition, on  the  31st  of  October  next. 


On-  the  14th  of  July,  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane  de- 
manded satisfaction  of  the  authorities  at  San  Juan  for  in- 
sulting Minister  Borland.  They  refused  peremptorily  to 
apoliigize,  when  the  town  was  immediately  bombarded, 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  people  to  the  last  re- 
fused to  apologize. 

A  Man  in  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  raised  the  pres- 
ent season,  on  eight  acres  of  gi-ound,  strawbernes  which 
sold  for  near  §10,000,  and  yielded  a  net  profit  of 
$3,000.     The  encouragement  was  such  that  the  same 


man  is  stocking  eight  more  acres  with  the  plants. 
The  picking,  weeding,  <fec.,  is  all  done  by  German 
women. 


The  Rajah  of  Burdwar,  says  a  letter  in  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Free  Church,  is  considered 
the  richest  man  living.  The  revenue  paid  by  him 
yearly  to  the  British  Government  amounts  to  $2,500,- 
000. 


Daniel  Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  John  P.  Hale,  John 
A.  Dix,  and  Alpheus  Felch,  were  fellow  pupils  in 
Exeter  Academy,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Abbott. 
It  was  often  observed  by  the  old  preceptor,  after  these 
had  all  fought  their  way  into  the  United  States 
Senate,  that  he  had  "  five  boys  in  the  Senate,  and 
pretty  good  boys,  too." 


The  Failure  of  the  harvests  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  has  raised  the  price  of  food  to  an  enormous 
hight,  added  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  war  and 
political  disturbances,  has  caused  a  famine  among  the 
Jews  of  a  most  afflictive  character. 


So  great  is  the  poverty  and  misery  in  Paris,  that 
during  1853,  65,264  persons,  or  ope  person  out  of 
every  sixteen  of  the  population  of  the  city,  received 
aid  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Charity. 


The  number  of  females  at  present  holding  the  office 
of  postmaster  (or  rather  mistress)  in  the  United  States, 
is  128.  They  are  appointed,  give  bonds,  are  commis- 
sioned, and  receive  the  same  compensation  for  their 
services  as  postmasters. 


The  oldest  organized  military  company  in  America 
is  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  of 
Boston.  It  was  chartered  in  1638,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Military  Company  of  Massachusetts."  About 
140  years  ago  the  word  "  Honorable"  was  applied  to 
the  company,  and  130  years  since  the  name  "  Ancient" 
was  added.  The  oldest  printed  election  sermon  ex- 
tant was  delivered  before  this  corps  June  3d,  1672. 


The  importation  into  this  country  of  lace  and  cm- 
broideries,  manufactured  by  the  young  women  of  L-e- 
land,  has  increased  to  over  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  every  year. 


Sponge  Fishing  is  said  to  have  become  a  very  pro- 
fitable business  in  the  neighborhood  of  Key  West. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  reported  to  have 
been  gathered  during  the  last  year,  and  tlie  sales 
amounte-d  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  article 
is  mostly  procui'ed  by  natives  of  the  Bahamas.     This 
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i8  a  new  branch  of  business  for  Key  West,  and  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  finer  quahty  of  sponge  is  not  found 
on  our  coast,  although  the  coarse  description  is  abun- 
dant all  about  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Banks. 


A  Gentleman  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  not  long  since 
uncorked  a  can  of  milk  which  had  been  left  at  his 
house,  when  out  jumped  a  fine  plump  frog.  His  fiog- 
ship,  however,  seemed  to  be  much  startled  at  finding 
himself  clothed  in  white,  and  after  a  single  glance 
around  him,  turned  about  and  plunged  to  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  milk- 
men should  be  so  careless  when  they  scoop  up  their 
water. 


The  News  from  the  gold  regions  of  Califoraia  is  un- 
usually flattering.  In  one  district  upwards  of  200  tun- 
nels have  been  commenced,  and  the  yield  of  the  pre- 
cious treasure  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. 


A  Mb.  Elliott,  of  Baltimore,  made  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion at  Richmond.  Va.,  which  proved  very  successful 
and  gratifying,  until  the  asronaut  attempted  to  des- 
cend, when  his  balloon  got  caught  in  the  top  of  an  im- 
mense tree,  at  the  bight  of  100  feet,  in  a  thick  forest. 
Fortunately,  some  negro  woman  passed  near  the  tree, 
and  taking  Mr.  Elliott  for  a  bear,  which  had  been 
prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  brought  some  white 
people  with  guns  to  shoot  him.  On  their  arrival,  find- 
ing out  their  mistake,  tliey  procured  a  rope,  which  Mr- 


Elliott  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a  slight  cord  he  had 
with  liim,  and  so  tied  his  balloon  fast.  He  then 
jumped  into  the  flexible  limbs  of  an  oak  below  him, 
and  catching  it  firmly,  descended  to  the  ground.  His 
balloon  was  subsequently  saved  in  a  damaged  state. 


Indian  Relic. — The  Litchfield  Republican  says  that 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Wheeler,  while  at  work  on  a  road  in  that 
town,  a  week  or  two  since,  found  a  hollow  dish  of 
soapstone,  probably  used  by  the  Indians  for  cooking. 
It  weighs  nearly  30  pounds,  and  has  a  handle  on  each 
side. 


MoRMONisM  is  said  to  be  making  very  great  progi-ess 
in  Denmark ;  there  are  now  Mormons  in  the  smallest 
hamlets.  In  the  Isle  of  Amack,  which  is  situated  quite 
close  to  Copenhagen,  almost  all  the  women  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Mormons.  ,  Five  Imndred 
Jutlanders,  recently  converted  to  Mormonism,  are 
about  to  emigrate  to  the  Mormon  colony  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  ecclesiastical  commission  at  Copen- 
hagen has  received  orders  from  the  government  to 
make  researches  as  to  the  propagation  of  Mormonism 
in  Denmark. 


Reiterated  complaints  having  reached  the  Senate 
of  Hamburg,  relative  to  the  frauds  practiced  upon 
emigi-ants  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  by  parties 
who  offered  for  sale  at  reduced  prices,  tickets  to  convey 
them  on  the  American  railways  and  steam-packets, 
but  which,  in  most  cases,  turned  out  a  complete  loss  to 
the  purchasers,  on  account  of  their  not  being  available 
for  the  points  stated,  the  government  has  published  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  tickets. 


%\lt  ®etl|er's  itsk. 


The  Music  which  has  been  omitted  from  a  few  past 
numbers,  will  be  resumed  in  the  next,  and  regularly 
continued. 


Rules  for  the  Young. — If  yoil  wish  to  cultivate 
your  muid  and  succeed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
observe  the  following  rules  : — 

1.  Take  care  of  your  leisure  moments  as  you  would 
of  gold. 

2.  Do  not  spend  more  time  than  is  necessary  in 
sleep. 

3.  Withdraw  from  all  idle  and  sillj^  companions. 

4.  See  that  you  have  always  some  good  reading  on 
hand. 

5.  Read  not  novels,  but  history,  biography,  and 
works  of  science. 

6.  Always  think,  always  observe,  and  always  seek 
to  learn. 

7.  Think  of  the  pleasure  of  knowledge  and  the  dis- 
grace of  ignorance. 

8.  Take  as  your  motto,  "  What  has  been  done,  can 
be  done  again." 


9.  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again, 

10.  Remember  the  old  maxim : — "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy." 

Follow  these  rules,  and  there  is  no  such  word  as 
"  fail." 


transpositions. 
1.  There  is  a  word,  the  letters  of  which  must  be 
numbered  from  1  to  13 — then  if  its  letters  be  placed 
in  the  following  order,  they  will  form  the  annexed 
meanings : — 

1,  9,  3,  2,  a  foreign  fruit.  6,  9,  10,  4,  a  wife.  9,  1, 
11,  3,  a  passage  under  ground.  1,  4,  6,  11,  lialf  9,  2, 
5,  11,  2,  a  nest  of  hawks.  3,  2,  9,  10,  the  dug  of  a 
beast.  1,  9,  6,  4,  a  lady.  13,  2,  9,  5,  not  far  off".  6,4, 
10,  2,  to  measure.  11,  5,  3,  what  remains. 
2.  In  my  first  you  do  behold 

An  animal  that's  sometimes  bold  ; 
Reverse  me,  and  you  then  will  find 
A  substance  that  to  wood  is  kind  ; 
Transpose  me,  and  you'll  bring  to  view 
The  cause  of  trade  and  commerce  too. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  dishonest  steel  pen-maker  like  a  char- 
acter ? 

2.  If  a  pig  -wanted  to  make  a  sty  for  himself,  how 
would  he  proceed  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  horse  the  most  unhappy  animal  in  ex- 
istence ? 

4.  Why  is  the  letter  S  like  yom-  dinner  ? 

5.  What  two  letters  form  a  county  in  Massachusetts  ? 

6.  What  net  is  most  likely  to  catch  a  handsome 
woman  ? 

7.  What  three  letters  in  the  English  alphabet  are 
expressive  of  excessive  joy  ? 

8.  Why  is  my  tying  a  string  round  the  globe  like  a 
college  ? 

9.  Why  is  the  letter  G  like  an  alchemist  ? 

10.  What  word  of  seven  letters  reads  backwards 
and  forwards"  the  same  ? 

11.  What  word  can  be  formed  of  101,  5,  and  1  and 
50? 

1 2.  What  is  that  which  ladies  look  for  every  day, 
and  are  sorry  when  they  find  it1 

13.  What  noun  is  most  admired  by  the  ambitious? 

14.  Why  is  education  like  a  tailor? 

15.  Why  is  opening  a  letter  a  very  strange  way  of 
getting  into  a  room  ? 

16.  What  was  the  first  thing  Adam  set  in  his  gar- 
den? 


But  I  di-ead  a  silent  breath, 
And  a  whisper  is  my  death. 


ARITHMETICAL   PROBLEM. 

1.  A  hare  starts  40  yards  before  a  greyhound,  and 
is  not  perceived  by  him  till  she  has  been  up  40  sec- 
onds; she  gets  away  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  dog  pursues  her  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an 
hour :  how  long  will  the  course  last,  and  what  distance 
will  the  hare  have  run  ? — Junior. 

2.  If  a  person  have  an  annual  profit-rent  of  £75, 
which  is  payable  yearly,  and  is  to  continue  32  years, 
how  much  ought  he  to  get  for  it  at  present,  allowing 
the  purchaser  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  what  he  pays  for  it  ? — J.  P. 


Never  sleeping,  still  awake. 
At  any  call,  I,  answering,  speak, 
Yet  I  seldom  talk  for  long. 
And  I  speak  without  a  tongue  ; 
Naught  but  one  thing  can  confound  me, 
Many  noises  jarring  round  me. 
Now  I  am  a  dog  or  cow, 
I  can  bark  or  I  can  low, 
I  can  bleat,  or  I  can  sing 
Like  the  warblers  of  the  spring  ; 
Let  the  lovesick  bard  complain. 
And  I  mourn  the  cruel  pain  ; 
Let  the  happy  swain  rejoice. 
And  I  speak  with  cheerful  voice; 
Both  aie  welcome — grief  or  joy — 
I  with  either  sport  and  toy  ; 


1.  My  first  is  wise  and  foolish,  my  second  the  phy- 
sician's study,  and  my  whole  suits  every  study. 

2.  My  fii'st's  a  prop,  my  second  a  prop,  and  my 
whole  is  a  prop. 

3.  My  first  is  always  at  a  wedding ;  my  second  is 
fii-st  whei"ever  he  goes ;  and  my  whole  is  caught  when 
he  can  ba 


NAMES  OF   FLOWERS  EXPRESSED   BY  ANAGRAMS. 


1.  One  name. 

2.  Set  claim. 

3.  A  sore  chin. 


4.  Secure. 

5.  By  tone. 

6.  As  lamb. 


1.  Scan  a  hut. 

8.  Ah  1  a  cistern. 

9.  Mary  is  all. 


CHARADES. 

My  fii'st  is  often  called  a  fly, 
Over  my  second  old  people  sigh. 
My  whole  is  oft  on  the  table  laid, 
For  which  sometimes  a  penny  is  paid. 
The  mighty  power  of  my  first, 
How  often  silent  tongues  can  tell, 
Formed  to  create  the  raging  thirst, 
My  second  can  allay  so  well. 
My  whole  in  neat  and  modest  guise. 
Your  table  every  day  attends  ; 
In  little  space  your  want  supplies, 
And  at  each  corner  serves  your  friends. 


ENIGMATICAL   BOQUET    OF   WILD   FLOWERS. 

A  kindly  wish  for  a  friend. 

The  messenger  of  Juno. 

Solid  cream,  with  a  vessel  to  hold  it. 

A  fowl,  and  what  few  gardens  are  without. 

Female's  shoes. 

An  animal,  and  to  slide. 

A  fowl,  and  what  would  injure  it. 

Darkness,  and  its  effect. 

Fart  of  a  lady's  work,  and  part  of  her  workbox. 

Frozen  water,  and  a  particle  of  it  melted. 

The  impression  of  a  wise  man. 

A  beautiful  woman. 

Secure  an  insect. 

A  mineral,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields. 

Harlequin's  companion. 

To  break,  and  a  winged  serpent. 

The  mone^'-bag  of  a  keeper  of  sheep. 


ANSWERS    FOR    JUNE. 
RIDDLES. 

1.  Now — won — own.     2.  Rush.     3.  Blow. 

ARITHMETICAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  3,600,  making  in  all  5,400.     2.  25  yards  1  quar- 
ter.    3.  London.     4.  Solomon. 


Answers  for  July  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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HOW  TO  BEC03IE  A  GOOD  READER. 

Nkw  Sebies. — No.  XI.    Make  yoxjbself  a  Eeadeb. 


CAN  any  person  become  a  good  reader  1  is 
the  question  often  asked  by  those  who  feel 
doubtful  of  their  own  success.  Why  not  1  If 
persons  are  provided  with  all  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  the  power  to  use  them,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  read  as  well 
as  talk  in  a  correct  and  pleasant  manner. 

The  voice  may  be  faint  and  unsteady,  but 
practice  upon  prolonged  sounds,  and  expand- 
ing the  lungs,  will  remedy  this  fault.  Even 
stuttering  is  more  a  habit  than  a  natural  de- 
fect, and  can,  in  most  cases,  be  completely 
cured ;  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  other  little 
faults  of  tone  and  manner ;  patience  and  per- 
severance will  cure  them  all. 

Let  every  one  of  our  schoolmates,  then,  re- 
solve to  become  good  readers.  You  may  not, 
perhaps,  excel  in  arithmetic ;  you  may  not  be 
the  best  grammarian  in  the  school;  or  you 
may  be  what  is  called  a  dull  scholar  in  all 
other  branches ;  but  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
be  almost  a  perfect  reader. 
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Be  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  fully 
comprehend  the  subject.  No  one  can  talk  the 
thoughts  of  others  easily,  and  as  though  they 
were  his  own,  unless  those  thoughts  are  first 
known  and  understood. 

After  gaining  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter  to  be  read,  you  should  endeavor  to 
enter  as  much  as  possible  into  the  feelings  of 
the  writer  or  speaker ;  imagine  yourself  in 
his  position,  and  endeavor  to  modulate  the 
voice. 

The  correct  and  natural  language  of  the 
emotions  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  attained  acs 
most  readers  seem  to  imagine.  If  we  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  sentiments,  as 
well  as  into  the  meaning  of  his  words,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  in  properly 
varied  tones.  For  there  are  few  people,  who 
speak  English  without  a  provincial  note,  that 
have  not  an  accurate  use  of  tones  when  they 
utter  their  sentiments  in  earnest  discourse. 
And  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the  same 
use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the  sentiments 
of  others,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective 
and  erroneous  method  in  which  the  art  of 
reading  is  taught;  whereby  all  the  various, 
natural,  and  expressive  tones  of  speech  are 
suppressed,  and  a  few  artificial,  unmeaning 
reading  notes  are  substituted  for  them. 

But  when  we  recommend  to  readers  an  at- 
tention to  the  tone  and  language  of  emotions, 
we  must  be  understood  to  do  it  with  proper 
limitation.  Moderation  is  necessary  in  this 
point,  as  it  is  in  other  things.  For  when  read- 
ing becomes  strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a 
theatrical  manner,  and  must  be  highly  im* 
proper,  as  well  as  give  offense  to  the  hearers ; 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy 
and  modesty  which  are  indispensable  on  such 
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occasions.  The  speaker  who  delivei's  his  own 
emotions  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  vivid 
and  animated  than  would  be  proper  in  the 
person  who  relates  them  at  second  hand. 


AN  AMERICAI  FARM  IN  PALESTINE. 
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WO  years  ago,  an 
effort  was  made  in 
a  new  line  to  ame- 
liorate the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine, 
Seven  Americans, 
improved  plow  and 
tools,  and  American 
seeds,  located  upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  one  mile  from  Bethlehem, 
and  made  preparations  for  farming  after  the 
American  system. 

Their  location  was  in  the  valley  of  Artos, 
upon  the  very  site  of  one  of  the  gardens  of 
Solomon. 

Theii-  friends  in  the  city  were  much  op- 
posed to  their  going  out  there  to  reside,  urg- 
ing them,  if  they  were  determined  to  try  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  to  keep  the4r  residence  in 
the  city,  for  fear  of  the  Arabs.     This  did  not 
suit  their  plans,  and  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence upon  the  land  and  commenced  opera- 
tions, plowing  deep    with  one  of  our   best 
plows,  harrowing  with  an  iron-toothed  har- 
row, such  as  was  never  seen  there  before,  and 
planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  oats,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables 
— in  short,  making  a  perfect  American  farm. 
The    operations,  instead    of    exciting    the 
jealousy  of  the  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  state 
of  surprise,  and  the  news  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Solomon's  garden   were  doing,  and 
what  wonderful  tools  they  were  using,  and 
how  peaceable  and  quiet  they  were,  never 
saying  any  thing  about  their  religion,  flew  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  visitors  came  to 
look  and  wonder,  from  ftir  and  near.     The 
operations  of  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
were  not  among  the  least  sources  of  wonder. 


The  rapid  manner  in  which  he  heated  his  iron, 
and  hammered  it  into  just  such  shape  as  he 
desired,  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  tlw 
simple-minded  people. 

One  day  the  farm  received  a  visit  from 
twenty-five  Sheiks,  who  inspected  all  the  tools 
and  the  way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect 
produced,  and  looked  at  the  growing  crops, 
so  much  beyond  any»  thing  they  had  ever  seen 
produced  before,  and  then  turned  their  heads 
together  to  consult  upon  the  wonders  they 
had  witnessed.  The  conclusion  was  that  these 
people  must  possess  a  very  superior  kind  of 
religion,  as  that  is  the  standard  upon  which 
they  base  all  their  estimates  of  character. 
They  made  applications  at  once  for  several 
of  their  sons  to  serve  as  apprentices  to  learn 
American  farming,  and  did  not  even  object 
that  they  should  be  taught  the  principles  of 
American  religion ;  for  surely,  said  they,  it 
must  be  a  good  religion,  as  these  are  very 
good  people,  and  God  blesses  their  labor  be- 
yond any  other  in  all  Palestine. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  now  for  any 
one  to  molest  the  American  farmers,  since 
they  had  all  the  Sheiks  and  principal  men  in 
the  country  oia  their  side,  and  anxious  for 
their  success  and  influence.  The  Jews,  too, 
besan  to  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
cultivate  such  a  fruitful  soil  than  starve  in 
the  city,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  and 
they  began  to  apply  for  situations  as  laborers, 
notwithstanding  the  priests  always  taught 
them  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Hebrews  to  till  the  soil. 
Though,  if  they  had  undertaken  it  by  them- 
selves, they  would  not  have  been  permitted 
by  the  Arabs,  who  hunt  them  as  they  would 
wild  beasts.  But,  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  farmers,  the  Arabs  will  permit 
them  to  labor,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous discussion  among  those  who  know  of  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  whether  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  colonizing  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine is  not  to  make  them  cultivators  of  its 
rich  soil. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  which  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  the  land  they  commenced 
upon  in  the  valley  of  Artos,  the  little  colony 
moved  last  year  to  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
where  they  have  got  a  permanent  location, 
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and  the  number  consists  now  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans, male  and  female,  and  two  Germans. 

One  of  the  number  was  in  our  office  a  few 
days  since,  from  whom  we  derived  these 
facts.  He  speaks  in  most  encouraging  terms 
of  the  success  of  the  agricultural  project,  and 
ultimately,  by  that  means,  of  an  influence 
upon  the  inhabitants  that  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  great  good. 

This  effort  has  been  made  through  the  lib- 
erality of  a  few  Christians  in  this  city,  and 
by  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  movers 
in  the  work,  immense  benefits  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  that  country.  All  that  is  wanted 
to  make  it  a  desirable  country  for  the  emi- 
grants of  Europe,  is  an  increase  of  the  present 
colony  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus  or  rallying 
point,  and  more  extended  operations,  and  a 
gradual  drawing  in  of  the  resident  population 
to  adopt  the  same  modes  of  producing  the  va- 
ried and  profitable  products  of  the  soil. 


STRANGE  INSTINCT  OF  THE  DEER. 

HE  large  Ameri- 
can panther  has 
one  inveterate  and 
deadly  foe,  the 
black  bear.  Some 
of  these  immense 
bears  will  weigh 
hundred  pounds,  and 
their  skin  is  so  tough  that  a 
musket  ball  will  not  penetrate  it.  As  the 
panther  invariably  destroys  all  the  cubs  which 
come  in  her  path,  so  does  the  bear  take  great 
pains  to  destroy  the  panther,  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  the  animal  who  escapes  the  embrace 
of  this  black  monster.  The  following  ex- 
citing scene  is  related  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  eye-witness  : — 

A  large  deer  was  running  at  full  speed, 
closely  pursued  by  a  panther.  The  chase 
had  been  a  long  one ;  for,  as  they  came 
nearer.  I  could  perceive  both  of  their  long, 
parched  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths. 


and  their  bounding,  though  powerful,  was  no 
longer  elastic  as  usual.  The  deer  having  dis- 
covered in  the  distance  a  large  black  bear, 
playing  with  her  cubs,  stopped  a  moment  to 
sniff  the  air,  then  coming  still  nearer,  he  made 
a  bound,  with  head  extended,  to  ascertain  if 
Bruin  kept  her  position.  As  the  panther  was 
closing  with  him,  the  deer  wheeled  sharp 
around,  and  turning  back  almost  upon  his  own 
trail,  passed  within  thirty  yards  of  his  pur- 
suer, who,  not  being  able  at  once  to  stay  his 
career,  gave  an  angry  growl  and  followed  the 
deer  again,  but  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
yards.  Hearing  the  growl,  the  bear  drew  his 
body  half  out  of  the  bushes,  remaining  quietly 
on  the  look-out.  Soon  the  deer  again  ap- 
peared, but  his  speed  was  much  reduced ;  and 
as  he  approached  toward  the  spot  where  the 
bear  lay  concealed,  it  was  evident  that  the 
animal  was  calculating  his  distance  with  ad- 
mirable precision.  The  panther,  now  expect- 
ing easily  to  seize  his  prey,  followed  about 
thirty  yards  behind,  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed 
on  the  deer  that  he  did  riot  see  Bruin  at  all. 
Not  so  the  bear.  She  was  aware  of  the  close 
vicinity  of  her  wicked  enemy,  and  she  cleared 
the  briers  and  squared  herself  for  action, 
when  the  deer,  with  a  beautiful  and  powerful 
spring,  dashed  over  the  bear's  head,  and  dis- 
appeared. At  the  moment  he  took  the  leap, 
the  panther  was  close  upon  him,  and  was  just 
balancing  himself  for  a  spring,  when  he  per- 
celved,  to  his  astonishment,  that  now  he  was 
faced  by  a  formidable  adversary,  not  the  least 
disposed  to  fly.  He  crouched,  lashing  his 
flanks  with  his  long  tail,  while  the  bear,  about 
five  yards  from  him,  remained  like  a  statue, 
looking  at  the  panther  with  her  fierce  glaring 
eyes. 

One  minute  they  remained  thus ;  the  pan- 
ther, his  sides  heaving  with  exertion,  agitated, 
and  apparently  undecided ;  the  bear  perfectly 
calm  and  motionless.  Gradually  the  panther 
crawled  backward,  till  at  a  right  distance  for 
a  spring,  when,  throwing  all  his  weight  upon 
his  hind  parts,  to  increase  its  power,  he  darted 
upon  the  bear  like  lightning,  and  fixed  his 
claws  upon  her  back.  The  bear,  with  irresist- 
ible force,  seized  the  panther  with  her  two  fore- 
paws,  pressing  it  with  the  weight  of  her  body, 
and  rolled  over  it.     I  heard  a  heavy  grunt. 
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a  plaintive  howl,  a  crashing  of  bones,  and  the 
panther  was  dead.  The  cub  of  the  bear  came 
to  ascertain  what  was  going  on,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  examination  of  the  victim,  it 
strutted  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  followed 
by  its  mother,  who  was  apparently  unhurt. 
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Bowdo'm  School, 


BOSTON  has  become  proverbial  as  a  com- 
mercial, mercantile,  and  literary  empo- 
rium. Her  commerce  floats  on  every  sea : 
her  merchants  are  princes  :  and  her  literary 
■fame  is  world  wide  ;  giving  her  the  just  title, 
"the  "Athens  of  America."  More  than  two 
centuries  have  passed  since  the  first  free  school 
was  established  in  Boston.  It  was  called  the 
Latin  School  (founded  in  1635)  ;  the  primary 
object  doubtless  was,  to  fit  young  men  for 
the  University.  At  this  early  period,  (five 
years  after  the  town  was  incorporated,) 
the  Puritan  fathers  established  this  classical 
school,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  perfect 
system  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston.  The 
schools  are  divided,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port, in  the '  following  order : — Latin,  High, 
Normal,  Grammar,  and  Primary.  The  Latin 
School  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for 
College.  The  High  School  was  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fitting  lads  for  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  life.  The  Normal  School 
is  of  recent  date,  established  in  1852,  and  de- 
signed to  prepare  young   ladies   to  become 


teachers.  There  are  at  the  present  time, 
nineteen  Grammar  Schools,  and  each  named 
after  some  distinguished  person  who  now  re- 
sides, or  has  resided  in  Boston. 

But  some  are  gone  !  gone  away 
To  the  fair  realms  of  endless  day. 

This  list  will  give  the  time  they  were  es- 
tablished, in  their  regular  order,  and  the  per- 
sons after  whom  they  were  named. 


Nftme  of  School. 

When  establinhed. 

In  honor  of  whom  nnined. 

Eliot     School. 

1713. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot. 

Franklin     " 

1785. 

Dr.  Benj,  Franklin. 

Mayhew     " 

1803. 

Kev.  Dr.  Jona.  Mayhew. 

Hawes        " 

1811. 

John  Hawes,  Esq.* 

Smith          " 

1812. 

Abiel  Smith,  Esq.* 

Boylston    " 

1819. 

Thomas  Boylston,  Esq. 

Bowdoin    " 

1821. 

Gov.  James  Bowdoin. 

Hancock    " 

1822. 

Gov.  John  Hancock. 

Wells 

1833. 

Hon.  Charles  Wells.t 

Winthrop  « 

1836. 

Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

Johnson     " 

1836. 

Arabella  Johnson. 

Lyman       " 

1888. 

Hon.  Theodore  Lyman.t 

Mather      " 

1843. 

Eev.  Richard  Mather. 

Brimmer    " 

1844 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.t 

Phillips      « 

1844. 

Hon.  John  Phiilips.t 

Dwight      " 

1844. 

Hon.  Edmund  Dwight, 

Quincy       " 

1847. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy .t 

Bigelow     " 

1849. 

Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow.t 

Chapman    " 

1849. 

Hon.  Jona.  Chapman.t 

•  Donors.  f  Mayori. 

In  these  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  varies 
from  four  to  eight  hundred,  and  each  school 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  teacher, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  school  under  his  charge.  The 
subordinate  teachers  are  sub-masters,  ushers, 
and  assistants.  The  assistants  vary  in  num- 
ber from  five  to  ten.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  placed  in  ten  or  twelve  separate 
rooms,  and  each  teacher  or  assistant  has  the 
charge  of  about  sixty  scholars.  The  school  is 
also  divided  into  four  large  classes,  whose 
prescribed  studies  are  here  presented,  together 
with  the  school-books  used  in  the  different 
classes,  as  taken  from  the  third  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools. 

"Sect.  16.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the 
several  classes  in  the  boys'  schools  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

"  Class  4.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Book. 
2.  Swan's  Primary  Reader.  3.  Writing  in 
Books,  on  Root's,  Northend's,  Badlam's,  or 
Winchester's  system.  4.  Greenleaf's  Men- 
tal Arithmetic ;  the  edition  heretofore  used. 

"  Class  3.  No.  1 .  Swan's  Spelling  Book.  2. 
Swan's  Grammar  School  Reader.  3.  Writing, 
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as  in  fourth  class.  4.  North  American  Arith- 
metic, Part  Second.  5.  Parley's  First  Book 
of  History,  combined  with  Geography,  to  be 
used  chiefly  as  a  reading  book,  and  the  me- 
dium of  oral  instruction  in  Geography. 

"  Glass  2.  No.  1 .  Spelling  from  the  Read- 
ing Lesson.  2.  Tower  and  Walker's  Reader. 
3,  Writing  in  the  Boston  School  writing 
books,  with  written  or  engraved  copies.  4. 
North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  5. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography,  Atlas,  and 
questions,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on 
the  blackboard  and  otherwise.  6.  Bullion's 
Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar.  7.  Ex- 
ercises in  Composition  and  Declamation.  8. 
Exercises  in  Drawing.  9.  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionai-y. 

"  Class  1.  No.  1.  Spelling  from  the  Read- 
ing Lesson.  2.  Reading  in  American  First 
Class  Book.  3.  Writing.  4.  North  Ameri- 
can Arithmetic,  Part  Third.  5.  Mitchell's 
Geography,  Atlas,  and  Questions,  with  exer- 
cises in  Map  Drawing  on  the  blackboard  and 
otherwise.  6.  Bullion's  Analytical  and  Prac- 
tical Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Composition 
and  Declamation.  8.  Exercises  in  Drawing. 
9.  Worcester's  Dictionary.  10.  Robinson's 
Book  Keeping.  11.  Worcester's  History. 
12.  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a  Monday- 
morning  lesson,  with  oral  instruction.  13. 
Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy,  using  Par- 
ker's Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  or  Olmsted's  Rudiments 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  a  text-book,  with 
the  Philosophical  Apparatus  provided  for  the 
schools,  shall  be  given  by  the  master,  to  such 
portions  of  the  first  class  as  can  attend  there- 
to, without  neglect  of  the  foregoing  course  of 
studies." 

There  are  in  the  primary  department  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  schools,  embracing 
twelve  thousand  scholars,  varying  from  the 
age  of  four  to  eight  years.  Each  school  con- 
tains about  sixty  pupils.  They  all  pass  into 
the  grammar  schools  at  about  the  age  of  eight 
years.  The  studies  pursued  in  this  depart- 
ment are  taken  from  the  last  report. 
"Sixth  Class. 

"  '  My  Little  Primer,^  or  '  My  First  School 
Book,''  at  the  discretion  of  the  Teacher. 

"  Pronouncing  words  without  Spelling. 


"  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  combined. 

"Spelling,  without  book,  words  that  are 
familiar. 

"  Counting  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

"Printing  or  Drawing  on  the  Slate  and 
Blackboard,  imitating  some  mark,  letter  or 
other  object,  or  copying  from  a  card  or  the 
cover  of  '  My  First  School  Book.'' 
"  Fifth  Class, 

'■'■'•  My  First  School  Book, ^  continued, — in 
the  columns  to  the  20th  page,  and  in  the  sen- 
tences to  the  70th  page. 

"  Numeration,  or  counting  from  one  to  one 
hundred. 

"Printing  and  Drawing  continued,  as  in 
the  Sixth  Class. 

"FouKTH  Class. 

" '  My  First  School  Book,''  continued  as  a 
Spelling-book,  and  completed  as  a  Reading- 
book. 

"  Combinations  of  numbers,  so  as  readily 
to  find  the  page  in  any  book,  Marks  of 
Punctuation  on  page  47. 

"Third  Class, 

'"Jfy  First  School  Book,''  completed  as  a 
Spelling-book. 

"  Bumsfead^s  '  Second  Reading  Book,^  com- 
menced. 

"  The  letters  used  for  numbers  to  be  taught 
as  they  occur  in  the  captions  of  the  reading. 
lessons. 

"  All  the  Numerals  and  Abbreviations  on 
page  58  of  the  Spelling-book,  to  be  learned. 
"  Second   Class. 

"  Bumstead's  '  Second  Beading  Book,"*  com- 
pleted. 

"  '  Spelling  and  Thinking  combined,''  com- 
menced. 

"  All  the  Abbreviations,  Marks  of  Punctu- 
ation, &c.,  on  pages  100-127,  and  134-141, 
to  be  learned. 

" '  North  American  Arithmetic,^  commenced. 

"  The  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multipli- 
cation Tables,  to  be  learned,  and  Practical 
Questions  in  the  Rules  attended. 
"First  Class. 

"  Bumstead''s  '  Third  Beading  Book.'* 

'■'■New  Testament. 

"  '  Spelling  and  Thinking  combined,^  com- 
pleted. 

"  '  North  American  Arithmetic,^  completed. 
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«  NOW." 


"  The  scholars  to  be  familiar  with  Practical 
Questions  in  all  of  the  first  four  Rules." 

The  practice  of  giving  medals  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  commenced  in  1792.     In  the  will 
of   Dr.    Benjamin    Franklin,   one    hundred 
pounds  sterling  was  bequeathed  to  the  mana- 
gers and  directors  of  the  public  schools,  to  be 
put  on  interest  forever ;  and  the  interest  laid 
out  in  silver  medals,  as  honorary  rewards  for 
the  encouragement  of  scholars   in  the   free 
schools.     Additions  have  been  made  to  this 
fund,  and  now  it  amounts  to   1,000  dollars, 
which    is    invested   in   "  City   five  per   cent, 
stock."       The   interest,    however,   pays   but 
about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended for  medals.     In  1821,  the  city  estab- 
lished a  system  of  medals  for  girls,  called  the 
"  City  Medals."     The  two  kinds  of  medals, 
although  alike  in  size  and  value  (being  $2 
each),   are  different  in   their    designs.     The 
boys'  medal  has  a  medallion  head  of  Franklin, 
with  the  motto,  the  "  Gift  of  Franklin,"  dated 
1790.     The  girls'  medal  has  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  the  word  "  City  Medal," 
dated  1821 ;  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  name 
of  the    receiver   is    engraved.      One  of  the 
niedals  is  awarded  to  every  sixty  scholars, 
making  out  of  the  12,000  grammar  scholars, 
about  200  medals.     There  are  also  diplomas 
awarded   to   the   second,   third,   and    fourth 
classes.     These  are  fine  steel  engravings,  dif- 
fering in  each  class.     They  are  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  medals  in  the  first 
classes.      This   plan   of  distributing   medals 
and  diplomas,  etc.,  etc.,  is  followed  in  all  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  in  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools.     There  is  also  an  annual  sum  of  400 
dollars  distributed  in  the  Primary  Schools,  in 
the  form  of  merits,  small  books,  etc.,  to  such 
children  as  the  committee  feel  are  worthy  o  f 
such  rewards,  without  partiality.     These  are 
given  to  induce  the   children   to    strive  for 
greater  excellence,  both  in  learning  and  be- 
havior. 

Many  of  the  locations  of  the  school-houses 
are  fine.  The  Hancock  school  is  situated  at 
the  north  part  of  the  city,  near  Co'p'ps  Hill, 
having  a  commanding  view  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  beautiful  islands  it  contains,  and  the 
adjacent  cities  and  towns.  The  Bowdoin  and 
Phillips  schools  are  situated  at  the  west  part 


of  the  city,  and  overlooking  Charles  River, 
Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Somerville, 
and  the  distant  hills  and  mountains  at  the 
north  and  west.  The  Bigelow  school  is  situ- 
ated at  South.  Boston,  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence near  Mt.  Washington.  There  the  view 
is  unobstructed  from  east  to  west,  north 
and  south.  Bunker  Hill,  with  its  gray  shaft 
pouiting  to  the  skies,  speaks  of  the  history  of 
our  country's  struggles  in  days  past  and  gone. 
Roxbury,  the  home  of  Warren  (the  first  mar- 
tyr to  American  freedom,  who  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill),  is  seen  at  the  south.  Mt.  Washington 
reminds  the  beholder  of  Washington's  illus-  "« 
trious  career  in  the  erection  of  those  redoubts, 
and  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops  from  Boston.  The  teachers  of  the 
Boston  schools  are  worthy  of  the  high  position 
they  occupy.  As  a  body  they  embrace  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  asked  by  an  intelligent 
and  refined  community. 

The  schools  are  governed  by  a  large  and 
efficient  committee,  with  a  superintendent  at 
the  head,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  whose  duty  is 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bishop  has 
filled  that  station  with  promptness  and  dig- 
nity during  the  past  three  years.  May  he 
long  live  to  fill  that  honorable  place,  that  our 
children  may  grow  up  around  us,  learned  and 
respected  by  all. 


"NOW." 


"  1\T^  W"  is  the  constant  syllable  ticking  from 
-Li    the  clock  of  time.    "  Now"  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  wise.     "  Now"  is  on  the  banner 
of  the  prudent. 

Let  us  keep  this  little  word  always  in  our 
mind ;  and  whenever  anything  presents  itself 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  work,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  we  should  do  it  with  all  our  might, 
remembering  that  "Now"  is  the  only  time 
for  us.  It  is  indeed  a  sorry  way  to  get  through 
the  world,  by  putting  off"  till  to-morrow,  say- 
ing, "Then  I  will  do  it."  No!  this  will  never 
answer.  "  Now"  is  ours ;  "  then"  may  never 
be. 


THE  INK  FISH. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 
MISSIONARY  TO  AFRICA. 

THE    INK   FISH. 

DEAR  Children  :  While  crossing  the  ocean, 
we  saw  many  wonderful  things,  thousands 
of  flying-fish  in  flocks,  large  porpoises,  huge 
black-fish,  terrible  sharks,  the  mighty  whale, 
and  many  other  things;  but  the  most  wonder- 
ful creature  we  saw  was  the  Ink  Fish,  which 
came  aboard  one  morning  early.  We  had 
never  seen  such,  a  fish  before,  and  I  dare  say 
the  most  of  my  readers  have  never  seen  one. 
Knowing  you  would  like  to  see  it,  1  made  a 
draft  of  it,  that  I  might  send  it  to  you,  and  tell 
you  about  it.  So  here  you  see  it.  Is  it  not 
a  strange  looking  fish  1 

This  view  represents  the  fish  lying  on  its 
bach,  so  as  to  show  the  ink-bag,  which  is  the 
great  peculiarity  of  the  fish.  It  is  not  very 
large.  From  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  mouth 
is  five  and  a  half  inches ;  whole  length  from 


the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  longest  arm,  one  foot. 
The  body,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  is  within 
a  case.  The  body  and  case,  down  to  the  wings, 
are  entirely  separate,  or  disconnected.  Pro- 
bably the  fish  has  the  power,  like  the  snail,  of 
drawing  itself  wholly  within  the  case.  You 
see  it  has  two  fins,  or  wings.  They  are  very 
fine,  and  soft,  like  thin  smooth  skin,  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  on  the  back. 
The  body  and  wings  are  of  a  dark-brownish 
color,  finely  speckled.  The  fish  is  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  all  bones,  but  I  thought  it 
had  a  sort  of  straight  bone  in  the  back,  from 
the  tail  as  far  as  the  wings  go.  The  whole  fish 
is  very  soft,  and  is  considered  a  very  delicate 
dish  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and 
other  places.  The  long  feelers,  or  arms,  are 
of  a  whitish  color,  edges  slightly  speckled, 
and  have  claws  on  the  hands,  as  seen  in  the 
cut.  The  shorter  arms  are  more  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  speckled,  and  the  edges  somewhat 
roughed.  They  are  all  of  a  kind  of  soft,  jelly- 
like, glutinous,  grizzly  substance,  very  pliable, 
like  strings.  The  longer  ones  seem  to  be 
used  as  the  e'lephant  uses  his  trunk,  to  catch 
and  convey  food  to  its  mouth  (which  you  see 
just  under  the  two  middle  feelers)  ;  the  short- 
er ones,  thus  outspread,  seem  to  be  to  ciitch 
floating  substances.  The  fish  is  sometimes 
called  a  squid,  but  the  proper  name  is  evident- 
ly ink  fish,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  fact 
that  it  carries  a  bag  filled  with  very  black  ink 
(as  seen  just  below  the  he^d)  on  its  belly, 
from  which  it  emits  the  dark  fluid  when  pur- 
sued by  another  fish,  so  as  to  darken  the  wa- 
ters, and  thus  the  more  easily  escape!  It 
seems  to  have  no  other  means  of  defense. 
How  manifold  are  the  works  of  God  !  "  Sought 
out  by  all  who  have  pleasure  therein."  With 
the  ink  of  this  fish,  I  wrote  a  number  of  lines, 
which  I  kept  as  a  great  curiosity..  Four  of  the 
other  missionaries  also  wrote  a  few  lines,,  to 
preserve,  and  show  to  friends.  The  ink  is  very 
black,  and  when  the  fish  is  first  taken,  writes; 
well;  but  after  a  time  it  becomes"  more  thiel^. 
as  the  fish  dies,  and  the  body  becomes  cold'.. 
By  this  simple  contrivance  of  the  ink  bag-, 
this  seemingly  unprotected  animal  is  able  to^ 
preserve  its  life  as  well  as  many  larger  and; 
fiercer  fishes.  It  has  also  very  keen  vision.. 
The  eyes,  asjou  see,  are  very  large  and  black.. 
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THE  BIBLK— A  CHAPTER   OF    FIRST  THINGS. 


THE  BIBLE. 

Fathek  1  that  book 
With  whose  worn  leaves  the  careless  infant  plays 
Must  be  the  Bible.    Therein  thy  dim  eyes 
Will  meet  a  cheerful  light ;  and  silent  words 
Of  mercy  breathed  from  heaven,  will  be  exalted 
From  the  blest  page  in  thy  withered  heart. 

John  Wilson. 

Thebe  wilt  thou  learn  what  to  thy  ardent  mind 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  path 
To  regions  of  delight ;  man's  natural  life, 
With  all  its  wearied  turmoils  of  ambition, 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  exercises  ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

T^E  priest-tike  father  reads  the  sacred  page : 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  he  who  bore  in  heaven  the  sacred  name, 

Had  not,  on  earth,  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped,        im 

The  precepts  s.ige  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Hea- 
sven's  command. 

BUKNS. 

Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unskilled  in 

arts. 
In  several  ages  born,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why. 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  plans,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

Detden. 

So  has  this  book  entitled  us  to  heaven, 
And  rules  to  guide  us  to  that  mansion  given ; 
Tells  the  condition  how  our  peace  was  made. 
And  is  our;pledge  for  the  great  Author's  aid. 
His  power  in  Nature's  ample  book  we  find. 
But  the  less  volume  doth  express  his  mind. 

Walker. 

A  CRITIC  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free ; 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel, 
From  fancy'-s  in&uence,  and  intemperate  zeal. 

COWPEE, 


Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
Happiest  they  of  human  race. 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  heed,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  to  force  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  FIRST  THINGS. 

^  WING  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  popu- 
lation of  Massa- 
chusetts soon  after 
its  settlement  by 
the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans,  they 
were  the  pioneers  in  many 
important  matters  on  these 
shores,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  upon  ex- 
amination that  their  descendants  inherit  many 
of  their  leading  characteristics.  The  follow- 
ing chapter  of  first  things  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting,  though  many  others  might  be  enu- 
merated. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  United  States, 
was  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1640.  It  passed  through  many 
editions  here.  It  was  reprinted  in  England  in 
eighteen  editions,  the  last  one  being  published 
in  1754.  In  Scotland  it  passed  through 
twenty-two  editions ;  the  last  one  appeared  in 
1759.  It  thus  appears  that  the  first  work 
printed  in  America  enjoyed  a  more  lasting 
reputation,  and  had  a  wider  circulation  abroad, 
than  any  volume  which  has  since  appeared. 
We  believe  it  passed  through  seventy  editions 
in  all. 

The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  1663. 
It  was  the  famous  Indian  Bible  of  the  apostle 
John  Eliot.  Printing  the  English  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  prohibited  by  law,  there 
being  a  monopoly  privilege  in  England.  Al- 
though  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Indiaa 
Bible  were  printed,  they  are  now  quite  rare, 
and  are  "  sealed  books"  to  all  persons  now 
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living,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue 
has  become  extinct. 

The  first  poem  written  on  these  shores  was 
a  description  of  New  England,  in  Latin  hex- 
ameter verse,  by  Rev.  William  Morell,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  who  visited  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  in  1623.  The  earliest  poet  in 
New  England  was  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the 
wife  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  and  daughter  of 
Gov.  Dudley.  She  was  called  the  "mirror 
of  her  age  and  the  glory  of  her  sex."  She 
was  known  as  a  writer  in  1632.  Her  father 
and  sister  also  wrote  respectable  verse. 

Cotton  Mather  was  one  of  the  first  lite- 
rary men  born  in  New  England.  He  wrote 
readily  in  seven  languages,  and  was  the  author 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty -three  publications. 

The  first  political  poetry  written  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  a 
piece  by  Edward  Church,  of  Boston,  entitled 
"  The  Dangerous  Vice."  It  was  a  vindictive, 
caustic,  and  spirited  attack  upon  John  Adams, 
then  Vice  President. 

The  first  attempt  to  set  up  a  newspaper  in 
North  America,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  made  in  Boston  in  1690.  Only  one  copy 
of  the  sheet  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and 
that  copy  is  in  the  State  paper  office  in  London. 

The  first  newspaper  in  North  America  was 
the  Boston  News  Letter,  commenced  April  24, 
1704,  by  John  Campbell,  Esq.  It  was  pub- 
lished regularly  for  seventy-two  years,  and 
discontinued  in  1776.  The  second  American 
newspaper  was  The  Boston  Gazette,  the  first 
number  appearing  Dec.  21,  1719.  The  day 
following  the  third  paper  appeared  at  Phila- 
delphia, called  the  American  Weekly  Mercury. 
These  papers  were  all  miniature  sheets  com- 
pared with  papers  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  organ  ever  heard  in  public  worship 
in  New  England  was  sent  from  London  to  the 
King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  in  1714.  The  or- 
ganist came  out  from  England  with  the  instru- 
ment, as  no  person  in  the  colony  was  to  be 
found  able  to  assume  its  charge.  The  first 
organ  built  in  this  country  was  made  by  Mr, 
Edward  Bromfield,  of  Boston,  who  died  Au- 
gust 18, 1756.  The  fact  is  stated  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  the  Chapel  burial  ground. 

The  first  sermon  preached  at  a  funeral  in 
Boston  was  delivered  at  the  interment  of  Eev. 


Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  Brattle-street  Church,  in 
1783.  It  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  junior  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  The 
first  public  prayer  made  at  a  funeral  in  Boston, 
by  a  Congregational  clergyman,  was  at  the 
obsequies  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  the  West 
Church,  in  July,  1766,  upon  which  occasion 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy  officiated. 


AMERICAN  SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 

GESTURE. 

1. — Silent  Progress. 

[■ — ]  OIR,  I  believe  in  the  future.     I  am  no 
^  enthusiast  of  progress.     I  play  no 
sentimental  tune  to  the  key-note  of  "  the  good 
time  coming" — but  I  believe  in  a  better  future 
for  this  world,  as  I  believe  that  there  is  a  divine 
gravitation  in  the  planetary  rolP  of  ages,  or  that 
the  gulf-stream  of  a  moral  providence  sweeps* 
through  the  Atlantic  of  history.    [.. — ]  When 
I  look  at  the  frightful  wrongs  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  at  the  seemingly  solid'®  wall  of 
tyranny,  and  ask.  Shall  they  ever  be'^  swept 
away — shall  they  ever  crumble  into'  dust? — 
[••w]  I  answer  yes!     They  shall  fall,  how- 
ever, not  beneath  the  sweep  of  swords,  or  the 
breath  of  cannon,  but  under  the  pressure"  of 
irresistible  ideas.      Those  stars*  and  stripes 
shall  have  space  in  the  future,  but  they  will 
announce  not  a  geographical,  or  political,'  so 
much   as   a   moral  supremacy.     They  shall 
symbolize  the  morning'  flush  of  our  national 
genius,'  and  the  constellation®  of  our  high  and 
universal  truths.     [.  —  ]  Sir,  the  strongest  pow- 
ers  of  the  universe  are  silent:    They  proceed 
with  no  clangor  of  trumpets.     They  never 
rise  from  their  thrones.     But  they  send  out" 
in  stillness  their  inevitable  force.     Such  is  the 
blood  that  circulates  through  the  animal  or- 
ganism.    Such  is  the  energy  that  controls  the 
march  of  systems.     Such  is  the  electric  cur- 
rent that  sparkled   around®  Franklin's  kite. 
[••-^]  And  such  shall  be  the  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  principle  through  the  agencies 
of  Literature.     A  power  calm  and  mighty ; 
silent  but  irresistible ;  a  power  kindled*  by 
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the  lightning  of  free  thought,  and  scattered'" 
abroad  by  the  swift  fingers  of  the  Press. 

2. — Dignity  of  Labor. 

[• — Contp^  We  have  heard  among  the 
idlers  who  float'"  like  drift-wood  on  the  sur- 
face of  society,  contemptuous  flings  at  those 
whose  heritage  is  toiL  They  sneer  at  the  hard 
and  swarthy  hand  of  labor.,  but  they  forget 
that,  of  all  that  is  useful,  luxurious,  or  beautiful 
on  this  earth,  toil  has  been  the  creator ;  that, 
from  the  marble'^  palace  to  the  "  white  kids'"* 
of  the  tailor's  most  exquisite  walking  sign,'  all 
has  been  wrought  out  by  human  hands.  Much 
of  it,  too,  at  a  painful  cost  to  human  hearts, 
far  more  sensitive  to  the  real  dignity  of  man- 
hood than  the  most  bedizened  and  perfumed 
of  these  scorners  of  labor. 

It  is  the  toil  of  these"  hard  hands,'  thou 
pitiful  idler  and  sneerer,'  that  has  reared  em- 
pires^ in  the  Old,'  and  planted*  republics  in 
the  wildernesses  of  the  New  World ;  that  has 
hewn  the  rock^  in  the  quarry,'  and  built  the 
temples^  and  monuments^  of  nations ;'  that  has 
achieved  whatever  fame  belongs  to  genius, 
with  the  sculptor's  chisel,'  the  painter's  pen- 
cil,' and  the  poet's  pen  ;^  that  has  winged  the 
ocean  with  white  sails,  and  exchanged  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  clime;'  that  has  measured  the 
circuits'^  of  the  stars,'  and  plumed  the  light- 
ning to  descend  upon  wires  to  be  the  new 
Mercury  of  the  world. 

[— — ]  Labor!  why,  man  of  trffe;iess,  labor 
gave  you  being,'  rocked  your  cradle,'  and  has 
nursed  your  pampered  life.  Without  it,  the 
woven  silk  and  wool  on  your  back  would  but 
be  in  the  silk-worm's  nest  and  in  the  fleeces 
of  the  shepherd's /oZd  For  the  meanest  thing 
that  ministers  to  human  want,'  save  the  air  of 
heaven,'  man  is  indebted  to  toil.  It  is  only 
the  drones  who  toil  not,  who  infest  the  hives 
of  activity  like  masses  of  corruption"  and  de- 
cay. The  lords  of  the  earth — if  they  would 
but  hnoio  it — are  the  working  men,'  who  can 
build  up'^  or  cast  down^  at  their  will,  and  who 
can  retort  the  sneer  of  the  "  soft-handed,"  by 
pointing  to  their  trophies  wherever  art,  sci- 
ence, civilization,  and  humanity  are  known. 
[•••• — '\  Work  on,  man  of  toil!  thy  royalty  is 
yet  to  be  acknowledged,  as  labor  rises  towai-d 


the  highest*  throne  of  power.     Work  on,  and 
be 

"  A  glorious  man !  and  thy  renown  shall  be 
Borne  by  the  winds  and  waters  throughi"^  all  time, 

While  there's  a  keel  to  carve  it  on  the  sea, 
From  clime  to  clime, 
Or  God  ordains  that  idleness  is  crime !" 

8.— The  West. 

[.• — ]  The  prairies  are  nodding  with  silver 
grass  and  bright,  flowery  hues.  The  Indian 
pink,  the  wild  rose,  and  geranium,  cluster^  in 
natural  wreaths.  In  the  white-leaved  poplar* 
the  wild  thrush  mimics  his  woodland  brothers. 

The  yellows  dance  on  the  dark  gi*een  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  In  the  distance  the  blue 
steeps  rise'  precipitously  to  the  clouds ;  frail 
pines  and  cedars  hang  thereon,  and  thus  have 
clung  for  centuries  —  Indian  mounds,  and 
strange  freaks  of  Nature,  diversify  the  table- 
land beyond. 

Foaming  cataracts  leap  joyously'  down  the 
hills,'  dancing  in  the  valleys  below.  Timid 
deer  peep,  with  large,  wild  eyes,  from  the  ha- 
zel thickets,'  and  gentle  prairie  fowls  rise  from 
your"  very  feet.  The  pheasants  drum  on  the 
old  moss-covered  trees.  The  wild  bee  hides 
in  the  woods  his  luscious  golden  store. 

[••— ]  The  West!'  the  beautiful  West!' 
the  cradle  of  the  strong  and  brave/  but  ye$~ 
terday  a  silent  wilderness — to-day  a  human 
forest,  combining  in  nature  all  climates  and 
resources. 

Rich  in  forests,  streams,  and  Indian  lore  j, 
wealth  lies  under  the  green'  prairie  sod  ;'  glit- 
tering ore  and  sparkling  mines.  Overhead 
stretch'^  the  huge  branched  trees;  even  they 
are  converted  into  gold  by  the  sturdy  pioneer. 

It  possesses  the  noblest  of  rivers,'  the  most 
indomitable  of  men' — "  nature's  noblemen" — 
hospitable,  brave,  and  true.  Women  intelli- 
gent and  fair,  to  industry  born ;  devo-ted  to 
their  duty  and  the  right. 

The  beautiful,  the  graceful,  and  sublime 
dwell  side  by  side"'  in  her  varied  scenery. 
O!  who  shall  sing  thy  praise  aright,  thou 
land  of  promise ! 

'  Note. — These  three  speeches  are  givenv  on  account  of  tlie 
variety  and  contrast  they  offer  to  our  schoolmates.  The  first 
describing  »Uen,t  force,  requires  a  firm,  but  impressive  tone 
and  manner.  The  second  expresses  contempt  followed  by 
exultation  ;  and  the  last,  portraying  a  scene  of  wild,  luxuriant 
beauty,  should  be  spolien-  with  full,  rich  tones,  but  not  too 
loud. 
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THE  SLAIN  RUSSIAN. 

T  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the 
whole  range  of  fic- 
tion, a  more  affect- 
ing incident  than 
is  contained  in  the 
following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  a 
British  seaman,  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Baltic,  to  his  wife,  who  resides  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  in  England. 
The  letter  is  dated  Hango  Roads,  May  22, 
and  is  published  at  length  in  the  Boston  Guar- 
dian. It  was  his  first  service  as  a  soldier,  hav- 
ing been  sent  on  shore  with  a  boat's  crew  of 
marines,  to  silence  a  fort,  and  take  some  guns  : 
"We  dispersed  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance from  the  beach,  to  keep  the  coast  clear 
whilst  the  boat's  crew  made  prizes  of  the 
guns.  The  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wood,  and  also  knowing  the  country  well,  and 
a  troop  of  them  showed  in  advance.  We  were 
ordered  to  fire.  I  took  steady  aim,  and  fired 
on  my  xnan  at  about  sixty  yards.  He  fell 
like  a  stone.     At  the  same  time  a  broadside 

from  the went  in  amongst  the  trees,  and 

the  enemy  disappeared,  we  could  scarce  tell 
how.  I  felt  as  though  I  must  go  up  to  him,  to 
see  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  He  lay 
quite  still,  and  I  was  more  afraid  of  him  lying 
so,  than  when  he  stood  facing  me  a  few  minutes 
before.  It's  a  strange  feeling  to  come  over 
you  all  at  once  that  you  have  killed  a  man. 
He  had  unbuttoned  his  jacket,  and  was  press- 
ing his  hand  over  the  front  of  his  chest  where 
the  wound  was.  He  breathed  hard  ;  and  the 
blood,  poured  from  his  wound,  and  also  from 
his  mouth,  every  breath  he  took.  His  face 
was  white  as  death,  and  his  eyes  looked  so  big 
and  bright  as  he  turned  them  and  stared  at 
me — I  shall  never  forget  it.  He  was  a  fine 
young  fellow,  not  more  than  five-and-twenty. 
I  went  down  on  my  knees  beside  him,  and  my 
breast  felt  so  full,  as  though  my  heart  would 
burst.  He  had  a  real  English  face,  and  did 
not  look  like  an  enemy.  What  1  felt  I  never 
can  tell,  but  if  my  life  would  have  saved  his, 
I  believe  I  should  have  given  it.     I  laid  his 


head  on  my  knee  and  he  grasped  hold  of  my 
hand  and  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was 
gone.  I  could  not  tell  a  word  he  said  ;  and 
every  time  he  tried  to  speak  the  blood  poured  . 
out  so,  I  knew  it  would  soon  be  over.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  worse  than  he, 
for  he  never  shed  a  tear,  and  I  couldn't  help 
it.     His  eyes  were  closing  when  a  gun  was 

fired  from  the to  order  us  aboard,  and 

that  roused  him.  He  pointed  to  the  beach, 
where  the  boat  was  just  pushing  off  with  the 
guns  which  we  had  taken,  and  where  our  ma- 
rines were  waiting  to  man  the  second  boat, 
and  then  he  pointed  to  the  wood,  where  the 
enemy  was  concealed — poor  fellow,  he  little 
thought  how  I  had  shot  him  down.  I  was 
wondering  how  I  could  leave  him  to  die  and 
no  one  near  him,  when  he  had  something  like 
a  convulsion  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  face 
rolled  over,  and  without  a  sigh  he  was  gone. 
I  trust  the  Almighty  had  received  his  soul.  I 
laid  his  head  gently  down  on  the  gi-ass  and 
left  him.  It  seemed  so  strange  when  I  looked 
at  him  for  the  last  time — I  somehow  thought 
of  everything  I  heard  about  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians,  and  the  rest  of  them — but  all  tha,t 
seemed  so  far  off,  and  the  dead  man  so  near.'''' 


PERSEYERANCE. 

Take  the  spade  of  Perseverance, 
Dig  the  field  of  Progress  wide, 

Every  bar  to  true  instruction 
Carry  out  and  cast  aside  ; 

Every  stubborn  weed  of  error, 
Every  weed  that  hurts  tlie  soil, 

Tares,  whose  very  growth  is  terror- 
Dig  them  out,  whate'er  the  toil ! 

Give  the  stream  of  Education 

Broader  channel,  bolder  force  ; 
Hurl  the  stones  of  Persecution 

Out  where'er  they  block  its  course ; 
Seek  for  strength  in  self-exertion  : 

"Work,  and  still  have  faitli  to  wait : 
Close  the  crooked  gate  to  fortune  : 

Make  the  road  to  honor  straight ! 

Men  are  agents  for  the  future  ! 
As  they  work,  so  ages  win 

Either  harvest  of  advancement, 
Or  the  product  of  their  sin  ! 

Follow  out  true  cultivation- 
Widen  education's  plan ; 

Erom  the  majesty  of  Nature, 
Teach  the  majesty  of  Man.i 
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TALES  OF  REVOLVERS. 

OR  those  who  have 
not  seen  a  genuine 
Colt's  revolver  we 
will  endeavor  to 
describe  some  of 
the  advantages  of 
this  weapon.  The 
revolving  cylinder  behind  the 
fixed  barrel  is  drilled  with 
six  holes,  into  which,  one  after  the  other,  the 
powder  is  rapidly  dropped  without  being 
measured ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  too 
much  powder,  if  room  enough  be  left  for  the 
ball.  Six  balls  are  then  taken  in  the  hand, 
and  so  placed  one  after  the  other,  in  the  holes. 
These  balls  are  of  a  conical  shape,  like  those 
of  the  Minie  rifle,  and  are  made  of  soft  lead. 
They  are  rather  larger  than  the  holes  ;  but  a 
ramrod  fixed  on  a  hinge  under  the  barrel, 
being  brought  down  by  a  handle,  on  the  lever 
principle,  forces  all  the  balls,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, into  the  holes.  The  charge  now  being 
perfectly  air-tight  requires  no  wadding.  At 
the  back  of  the  cylinder  are  six  nipples,  for 
percussion  caps,  carefully  separated  from  each 
other ;  and  the  marksman,  taking  a  few  caps 
in  his  hand,  puts  one  on  each  of  these  nipples, 
upon  which  the  six-shooter  is  loaded.  The 
caps  being  at  the  back,  and  not  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  will  not  fall  oflfin  carrying  ;  and 
both  charges  and  caps  being  water-tight,  ex- 
periments have  proved  they  will  fire  after 
some  hours'  immersion  in  water.  The  top  of 
the  hammer  itself,  in  a  line  with  a  little  spike 
on  the  end  of  the  barrel,  gives  the  sight  for 
aiming.  On  pulling  back  the  hammer  with 
the  thumb,  after  firing,  the  cylinder  revolves 
one-sixth  of  its  circumference,  instantly  bring- 
ing another  hole,  with  its  charge,  in  a  line  with 
the  barrel.  The  barrel  being  rifled,  and  the 
charges  in  the  breech  air-tight,  none  of  the 
force  of  the  powder  is  lost,  and  the  balls  are 
carried  further,  and  with  far  greater  precision, 
than  from  an  ordinary  musket.  This  is  the 
famous  revolver,  of  which  marvelous  tales 
are  told  in  the  Western  States,  in  South 
America,  and  even  in  Caucasus.  Super- 
stitious legends  circulate  among  the  Russian 
soldiers,  of  a  young  Lesghein  chief  who  held 


many  pursuers  at  bay,  picking  them  off  one 
by  one  as  they  attempted  to  cross  a  plank 
bridge,  till  the  wondering  Muscovites,  having 
seen  six  of  their  number  drop  into  the  abyss 
below  before  the  fire  of  a  single  pistol,  turned 
and  fled.  More  authentic  stories  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonels  in  the  war  in  Mexico,  engaging 
greater  odds  than  any  British  sailor  in  a  melo- 
drama ever  ventured  upon,  are  told  by  dis- 
banded volunteers  throughout  the  States. 
Anecdotes  calculated  to  propitiate  the  Peace 
Society  appear  in  Californian  papers,  men- 
tioning that  large  parties  of  Indians,  beholding 
those  irresistible  peace  makers  in  the  hands  ^|j 
of  a  handful  of  gold  carriers,  have  been  seen  * 
to  drop  their  greedy  eyes  and  slink  away. 
British  officers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
who  were  graciously  permitted  to  purchase 
Colt's  revolvers  for  their  own  uses  with  their 
own  money,  relate  their  marvelous  achieve- 
ments, till  her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance 
begin  to  hear  of  them.  When  British  and 
Russian  gun-boats  shall  have  come  to  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  in  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channels  of  the  Finlandic  Archipelago,  we 
may  perhaps  hear  of  them  again. 


THE  SAILOR'S  MOTTO. 

When  the  mariner  sees,  far  ahead  on  the  ocean, 

By  the  yesty  white  waves,  in  their  wildest  commotion, 

That  breakers  are  lying  direct  in  his  path, 

He  dashes  not  onward  to  brave  all  their  wrath, 

But  still  in  his  compass  and  helm  placing  trust, 

Luflfs,  luffs  if  he  can,  bears  away  when  he  must. 

'Mid  the  lightning's  sharp  flash,  'mid  the  thunder'9 

deep  roar, 
When  the  foamy  waves  dash  on  the  rocky  sea-shore, 
When  Hope  disappears,  and  the  terrible  form 
Of  Death  rides  triumphant  upon  the  dark  stormy'*.iUio 
In  God  and  their  ship  the  mariners  trust,      ■  y,.  -r    - ' 
Luff,  luff  while  they  can,  yield  a  point  when  thoy  must. 

Then  make  it  a  rule,  on  the  billows  of  life, 

So  to  sail  as  to  shun  all  commotion  and  strife  ; 

And  thus  shall  your  voyage  of  existence  be  pleasant, 

Hope  smile  on  the  future,  Joy  beam  on  the  present, 

If  you  in  the  rule  of  the  mariner  trust. 

Luff,  luff  while  you  can,  bear  away  when  you  must. 

And  when  the  lee  shore  of  grim  death  is  in  view. 
And  the  tempests  of  fate  your  lone  vessel  pursue  ; 
Even  while  your  last  prayers  unto  God  are  addressed, 
Though  prepared  for  the  worst,  still  hope  on  for  the  best ; 
Carry  sail  till  the  last  stitch  of  canvas  is  burst- 
Luff,  luff  while  you  can,  drive  ashore  when  you  must. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR  DOG.— DIALOGUE. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF   OUR  DOG. 


Sneaker  and  the  Rnt. 


¥E  have  but  one  dog,  and  he  prefers  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  outdoors  with 
the  workmen  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
he  prowls  about  the  barn,  in  search  of  rats 
and  other  small  game.  The  sly,  sneaking 
way  in  which  he  catches  them,  has  given  him 
the  odd  name  of  Sneaker. 

No  sooner  is  the  barn  shut  and  everything 
still,  than  Sneaker  creeps  cautiously  about,  or 
lies  in  wait  under  the  hay,  until  the  rats  and 
mice  and  slender  weazels  commence  their 
plundering.  Then  it  is  his  delight  to  spring 
upon  a  whole  rat  family,  just  as  they  are  busily 
engaged  dragging  off  an  ear  of  corn,  or  form- 
ing a  social  circle  around  a  nice  heap  of  oats. 
Sometimes,  just  as  an  old  rat  has  cautiously 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  corn  bin,  and  is  feast- 
ing his  eyes  and  mouth  together  upon  the 
golden  ears,  Sneaker  suddenly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance round  the  corner,  and  makes  a  sad 
end  of  the  feast. 

One  night  we  heard  a  noise  at  the  batn. 
Brother  and  I  crept  out  and  saw  three  thievish 
boys  breaking  in  to  steal  apples.  They  did 
not  see  us,  and  we  went  into  the  barn  on  the 
other  side,  and  hid  ourselves  in  the  hay,  to 
watch  what  they  would  do.  Sneaker  lay 
chained  near  the  bags  of  apples,  but  did  not 
bark.  This  surprised  us  at  first ;  for  we  saw 
by  his  lifted  head  and  bright  eyes  that  he  knew 
what  was  the  matter. 

The  door  was  softly  opened,  and  the  boys 
looked  cautiously  in. 

Sneaker  instantly  dodged  behind  one  of  the 
bags.  The  reason  for  his  stillness  was  now 
very  plain.  His  chain  would  not  permit  him 
to  chase  the  boys,  and  yet  he  longed  to  have  a 


nip  at  the  rogues'  heels,  which  he  could  accom- 
plish only  by  this  sly  stratagem.  On  came 
the  boys,  while  Sneaker's  eyes  winked  with 
eager  expectation.  Just  as  they  were  stoop- 
ing to  untie  a  bag,  there  was  a  sudden  yell  and 
outcry,  and  away  they  went,  one  with  a  sorry 
limp,  but  all  without  apples. 


Sneaker  and  the  ThiereB. 
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DIALOGUE. 

KING   ALFRED    AND    THE    PEASANT. 
ALFRED — EDWIN. 

Scene — 7%e  inside  of  Edwin's  Hut. 

Edwin.     How  feel  you  now  1 
Alfred.     As  one  that  hath  escaped 
With  a  rich  gem  he  feared    he   should 
stripped  of. 
Edwin.     Nay,  give  not  ov^r  yet — although 
the  fare, 
I  guess,  is  poor,  to  what  the  board  provides 
You're  wont  to  sit  at. 

Alfred.     Kich  ! — Was  never  meat 
Served  up  at  banquet  with  its  seasoning  ? 
'Tis  hunger  makes  a  feast !     No  spicery 
Like  that  of  its  rare  dish  !     All  else  is  taste- 
less ! 
Plain  dressing,  which  the  sated  palate  heeds 
not! 
Edwin.     How  long  were  you  bewildered 

in  the  forest  ? 
Alfred.     Since  yesternight. 
Edwin.     So,  we  have  lost  the  day  ? 
Alfred,     We  have. 
Edwin.     And  do  you  think  the  country's 

lost  1 
Alfred.     Not  lost. 
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THE  ESCAPE. 


Edwin.     You  say  her  bands  are  all  dis- 
persed ? 
Alfred     They  may  collect  again. 
Edwin.     The  king,  you  say, 
Survived  the  battle. 
Alfred.     Yes. 

Edwin.     {After   a  pause.)     The    country 
lives 
If  the  king  lives !     The  people  love  the  king. 
The  present  panic  o'er,  his  banner  yet 
Would  rally  them.     Believe  you  he  is  safe  1 
Alfred.     I  hope  he  is. 
Edwin.     No  Saxon  but  hopes  that. 
, Alfred.     Of  this  be  sure — the  storm  that 
sweeps  the  land 
Blows  not  aloof  from  him  ;  nor  long  as  e'er 
The  meanest  head's  exposed,  will  he  remain 
Content  with  shelter ! 

Edwin.  Happy  were  the  head 
That,  by  its  self-exposing,  sheltered  him. 
Alfred.     You  love  the  king  ? 
Edwin.     Who  does  not  love  the  king  1 
You're  sure  he  left  the  field  with  life  1 
Alfred.     He  did. 
Edwin.     Unhurt  1 
Alfred.     Unhurt. 

Edwin.     Thank  Heaven  ! — Did  many  men 
Of  note  escape  along  with  him  1 
Alfred.     There  did. 
Edwin.     He's  guarded  then  ? 
Alfred.     No ! 
Edwin.     No  !  how's  that  1 
Alfred.     They  were  commanded  from  him. 
Edwin.     They  were  traitors 
That  did  obey. 

Alfred.     Would'st  have  them  disobey 
The  king  % 

Edwin.     For  the  king's  sake. 
Alfred.     For  the  king's  sake,    - 
They  left  him. 
Edwin.     How  1 

Alfred.     To  speed  them  to  their  holds, 
And  ward  them  for  the  king,  till  he  should 

find 
As  many  backers  as  would  warrant  him 
To  take  the  field  again. 

Edwin.     He  wanders  then. 
Perhaps  alone. — Perhaps  no  better  furnished 
Than  thou  hast  been. — No  charger  to  assist 
His  flight. — No  larder  to  supply  him  food. 
The  leafy  penthouse  of  the  forest  tree 


Perhaps  his  roof  at  night, — its  knotted  root 
His  pillow, — or,  at  best,  he  lodges  in 
Some  sorry  shed  like  this  that  shelters  thee  ; 
With  such  another  pallet  as  hard  need 
Will  make  thee  bear  to  stretch  thy  limbs  upon, 
Alfred.     Even  so. 

Edwin.     Even  so  1     Why,  hast  thou  e'er 
shed  tears. 
To  say  it  with  dry  eyes,  while  mine  do  rain 
That  only  echo  thee  1     Would  I  could  find 
My  king  ! 

Alfred.     He's  nearer  than  thou  thinkest. 

Edwin.     How  !— What ! 

Alfred.     He  grasps  thee  by  the  hand,  and 

thanks  thee  for  his  life. 
Edwin.     {Kneeling.)  My  king !  My  king  ! 
Sure  Providence 

With  its  own  hand  has  led  thee  to  my  hut. 
I  am  thy  neat-herd,  though  thou  knowest  me 

not. 
Thou  art  my  master,  well  as  king,  although 
Before  this  hour  I  ne'er  set  eyes  upon  thee ! 
Alfred.     So  near  my  castle  !     Show  me  to 


it. 
Edwin. 
Alfred. 
Edwin. 


Not  to-night. 

Why  not  ? 

Delay  till  morning  !     Not 
To-night  for  any  cause  !     'Twill  be  a  storm- 
The  wind  is  rising — and  as  we  came  in 
I  felt  a  thunder- drop. 


THE  ESCAPE. 

A  THRILLING  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McConnell,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
went  into  the  woods  on  foot  to  hunt  deer.  He 
soon  killed  a  large  buck,  and  returned  home 
for  a  horse,  in  order  to  bring  it  in.  During 
his  absence  a  party  of  five  Indians,  in  one  of 
their  skulking  expeditions,  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  the  body  of  the  deer,  and  perceiving 
that  it  had  been  recently  killed,  they  naturally 
supposed  that  the  hunter  would  soon  return 
to  secure  the  flesh.  Three  of  them,  therefore, 
took  their  station  within  close  rifle  shot  of  the 
deer,  while  the  other  two  followed  the  trail  of 
the  hunter,  and  waylaid  the  path  by  which 
he  was  expected  to  return. 
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McConnell,  thinking  not  of  danger,  rode 
carelessly  along  the  path  which  the  scouts 
were  watching,  until  he  had  come  within  view 
of  the  deer,  when  he  was  fired  on  by  the  whole 
party,  and  his  horse  killed.  While  laboring 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  dying  animal, 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  overpowered, 
and  borne  off  a  prisoner.  His  captors,  how- 
ever, seemed  a  merry,  good-natured  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  permitted  him  to  accompany  them 
unbound — and  what  was  rather  extraordinary, 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  gun  and  hunting  ac- 
couterments.  He  accompanied  them  with 
great  apparent  cheerfulness  through  the  day, 
and  displayed  his  dexterity  by  shooting  deer 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  until  they  began 
to  regard  him  with  great  partiality.  Having 
traveled  with  him  in  this  manner  for  several 
days,  they  at  length  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

Heretofore  the  Indians  had  taken  the  pre-' 
caution  to  bind  him  at  night,  although  not  very 
securely,  but  on  that  evening  he  remonstrated 
with  them  on  the  subject,  and  complained  so 
strongly  of  the  pain  which  the  cord  gave  him, 
that  they  merely  wrapped  the  buffalo  tug 
about  his  wrists,  and  having  tied  it  in  an  easy 
knot  and  then  attached  the  extremities  of  the 
rope  to  their  bodies,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
moving  without  awakening  them,  they  very 
composedly  went  to  sleep,  leaving  the  prisoner 
to  follow  their  example,  or  not,  just  as  he 
pleased. 

McConnell  detei'mined  to  effect  his  escape 
that  night  if  possible,  as  on  the  following 
morning  they  would  cross  the  river,  which 
would  render  it  more  difficult.  He  therefore 
lay  quietly  until  midnight,  anxiously  ruminat- 
ing on  the  means  of  effecting  his  escape.  Ac- 
cidentally casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
his  feet,  they  fell  upon  the  glittering  blade  of 
a  knife,  which  had  escaped  from  its  sheath, 
and  was  now  lying  near  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
Indians, 

To  reach  it  with  his  hands,  without  disturb- 
ing the  Indians  to  whom  he  was  fastened,  was 
impossible,  and  it  was  very  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  it  up  with  his  feet.  This,  how- 
ever, he  attempted.  With  much  difficulty  he 
grasped  the  blade  between  his  toes,  and  after 


repeated  and  long  continued  efforts,  succeeded 
at  length  in  bringing  it  within  reach  of  his 
hands.  To  cut  the  cord  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment,  and  gradually  and  silently  extri- 
cating himself,  he  walked  to  the  fire  and  sat 
down.  If  he  should  attempt  to  return  home 
without  destroying  his  enemies,  he  would  be 
pursued  and  probably  overtaken,  when  his  fate 
would  be  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to 
succeed  in  a  conflict  with  five  Indians,  even 
though  unarmed  and  asleep.  He  could  not 
hope  to  deal  a  blow  with  a  knife  so  silently 
and  fatally  as  to  destroy  each  of  his  enemies 
in  turn,  without  awakening  the  rest.  Their 
slumbers  were  proverbially  light  and  restless ; 
and  if  he  failed  with  a  single  one,  he  must 
inevitably  be  overpowered  by  his  survivors. 
The  knife  was  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
After  anxious  reflection  for  a  few  moments  he 
formed  his  plan. 

The  guns  of  the  Indians  were  stacked  near 
the  fire.  Their  knives  and  tomahawks  were 
sheathed  by  their  sides.  The  latter  he  dare 
not  touch  for  fear  of  arousing  their  owners, 
but  the  former  he  carefully  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  and  hid  them  in  the  woods, 
where  he  knew  the  Indians  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  fate. preparing  for  them,  and  taking  one 
in  each  hand  and  resting  the  muzzles  on  a  log, 
within  six  feet  of  his  victims,  and  having  taken 
deliberate  aim  at  the  head  of  one  and  the 
heart  of  another,  he  pulled  both  triggers  at 
the  same  moment.     Both  shots  were  fatal 

Now  came  the  danger. 

At  the  report  of  guns,  the  others  sprang  to 
their  feet,  glancing  wildly  about  them.  Mc- 
Connell, who  had  run  to  the  spot  where  the 
other  rifles  were  hid,  hastily  seized  one  of 
them  and  fired  at  two  of  his  enemies  who 
happened  to  be  standing  in  a  line  with  each 
other.  The  nearest  fell  dead,  being  shot 
through  the  center  of  the  body;  the  second 
fell  also,  bellowing  loudly,  but  soon  recovered 
and  limped  off  as  fast  as  possible.  The  fifth 
the  only  one  that  remained  unhurt,  darted  off 
like  a  deer,  with  a  yell  that  announced  equal 
terror  and  astonishment.  McConnell  not 
wishing  to  fight  any  more  such  battles,  selected 
his  own  rifle  from  the  stock,  and  made  the  best 
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of  his  way  to  Lexington,  where  he  arrived  in 
two  days. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Mrs.  Dunlap  of 
Fayette,  who  had  been  several  months  a  pris- 
oner among  the  Indians  on  Mad  river,  made 
her  escape,  and  returned  to  Lexington.  She 
reported  that  the  survivor  returned  to  his 
tribe  with  a  lamentable  tale.  He  stated  that 
they  had  taken  a  fine  young  hunter  near  Lex- 
ington, and  brought  him  as  far  as  the  Ohio ; 
that  while  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  party  of  white  men  had  fallen  upon  them  in 
the  night  and  killed  his  companions,  together 
with  the  poor  defenseless  prisoner,  who  lay 
bound  hand  and  foot,  unable  either  to  escape 
or  resist. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


BY  MBS.   S.   J,   HALE. 


ICTORIA,  the 
reigning  Queen 
of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was 
born  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  May 
Her  father  was 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  her  mother  was 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Prince 
Saxe-Coburg.  Left  a  widow  when  her  delicate 
infant  was  but  eight  months  old,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  devoted  herself  to  the  great  purpose 
of  training  her  daughter  to  be  worthy  of  the 
crown  which  it  seemed  probable  that  she 
might  wear.  Queeij  Victoria  is,  therefore,  the 
exponent  of  female  nature  rightly  cultivated 
for  the  highest  station  a  mortal  can  inherit  by 
birth.  The  means  by  which  this  instruction 
was  perfected,  and  the  results  to  humanity, 
are  studies  for  the  statesman,  philosopher,  and 
Christian. 

In  our  brief  sketch  we  shall  only  allude  to 
some  of  the  seemingly  small  circumstances, 
yet  really  great  events,  because  influencing  a 
mind  that  was  to  have  a  vast  influence  on 
other  minds.     The  ordering  and  training  of 


Queen  Victoria  was  entirely  the  work  of  her 
wise-hearted  mother,  and  chiefly  accomplished 
by  female  agencies.  That  her  education  was 
of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  order  for  her 
station,  there  are  ample  proofs ;  it  has  given 
to  the  greatest  monarchy  in  the  world  the 
best  sovereign  the  world  contains ;  the  best 
of  her  own  royal  line;  the  best,  morally 
speaking,  that  ever  sat  on  England's  throne. 
More  than  this,  Victoria  was  trained  to  per- 
form all  her  duties ;  she  is  an  accomplished 
lady,  as  perfect  in  her  feminine,  as  in  her 
queenly  character  ;  a  dutiful  daughter  ;  a  lov- 
ing wife ;  a  watchful  mother ;  a  kind  mistress ; 
a  generous  benefactor;  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. There  are  no  startling  contrasts,  no 
weak  inconsistencies  in  her  conduct.  Such 
uniform  adherence  to  the  right  and  proper, 
under  circumstances  when  selfish  propensities 
are  so  often  stimulated  and  so  easily  gratified, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  conscientious  prin- 
ciple early  and  unceasingly  cultivated.  In  this 
lies  the  germ  of  all  moral 'goodness  and  the 
element  of  all  true  greatness.  From  conscien- 
tiousness, enlightened  by  the  divine  precepts, 
are  educed  the  virtues  of  obedience,  temper- 
ance, truth,  justice,  mercy,  prudence,  fidelity, 
benevolence,  and  self  control ;  while  the  sweet 
feelings  of  love,  hope,  and  faith,  whose  union 
and  exaltation  form  the  crowning  grace  of 
piety,  owe  their  best  and  holiest  charm  to  the 
same  principle  of  right.  Let  us  see  how  the 
teachings  of  a  mother  could  thus  lead  her 
child  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  whose  end  is 
always  happiness.  Before  the  birth  of  this  pre- 
cious child,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  shown — 
in  the  previous  circumstances  of  her  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  personal  sacrifices  and  risks 
she  endured,  when,  leaving  her  own  home  in 
Germany,  she  hastened  to  England,  so  that 
her  offspring  might  be  British  born — her  deep 
devotion  to  duty,  and  that  innate  wisdom 
which  has  guided  her  through  every  task  and 
trial.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  nursed  her  infant 
at  her  own  bosom ;  always  attended  on  the 
bathing  and  dressing ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  lit- 
tle girl  could  sit  alone,  she  was  placed  at  a 
small  table  beside  her  mother's  at  her  meals, 
yet  never  indulged  in  any  except  the  pre- 
scribed simple  kinds  of  food.  Thus  were  the 
sentiments  of  obedience,  temperance,  and  self- 
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control  early  inculcated  and  brought  into  daily 
exercise. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  died  in  debt  for  money 
borrowed  of  his  friends.  The  Duchess  in- 
structed the  little  Princess  concerning  these 
debts,  and  encouraged  her  to  lay  aside  por- 
tions of  money,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  toys,  as  a  fund  to 
pay  these  demands  against  her  deceased  father. 
Thus  were  awakened  and  cultivated  those  no- 
ble virtues,  justice,  fortitude,  fidelity,  pru- 
dence, with  that  filial  devotion  which  is  the 
germ  of  patriotism.  And  thus  throughout  all 
the  arrangements  during  the  first  seven  years, 
the  order,  the  simplicity,  the  conscientiousness 
of  the  teacher  were  molding  the  ductile  and 
impressible  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  to 
follow  after  wisdom  and  do  the  right.  Love, 
in  her  mother's  form,  was  ever  round  the 
little  Princess ;  the  counsels  and  examples  of 
that  faithful  mentor,  like  an  inspiration,  served 
to  lift  up  the  young  soul  to  have  hopes  in 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Well  was  it  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  his 
wife  sole  guardian  over  his  child.  The  Duch- 
ess could  arrange  the  whole  manner  of  Victo- 
ria's education  and  superintend  it.  She  did 
do  this.  From  the  day  6f  her  husband's  death 
till  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Queen,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kent  never  separated  herself  from  her 
daughter.  They  slept  in  the  same  apartment ; 
the  first  lessons  were  given  by  maternal  lips, 
and  when  careful  teachers  were  employed, 
still  the  mother  was  ever  present,  sharing  the 
amusements  and  encouraging  the  exercises 
and  innocent  gaiety  of  the  child.  Thus  was 
Victoria  trained.  Her  intellectual  education 
was  as  thorough  as  her  physical  and  moral. 
From  her  cradle  she  was  taught  to  speak 
three  languages — English,  German,  and 
French.  In  her  fifth  year,  her  mother  chose, 
as  preceptor  for  the  Princess,  the  Reverend 
George  Davys,  now,  through  the  gratitude  of 
his  pupil.  Bishop  of  Peterboro.  In  the  co- 
operation afforded  by  this  gentleman  with  the 
wise  plans  of  the  Duchess  for  her  daughter's 
instruction,  he  evinced  great  excellence  of 
moral  character,  and  his  faithfulness  was  well 
rewarded.  The  Duchess  confided  in  him 
fully.  When  the  Princess  became  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  and  it  was  intimated 
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to  her  mother  that  some  distinguished  prelate 
should  be  appointed  instructor,  and  Earl  Grey 
named  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  was  the 
conscientious  and  truly  noble  mind  of  the 
Duchess  displayed.  She  expressed  her  perfect 
approval  of  Dr.  Davys  as  her  daughter's  tutor, 
and  declined  any  change  ;  but  hinted  that,  if  a 
dignified  clergyman  were  indispensable  to  fill 
this  important  oflice,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection if  Dr.  Davys  received  the  preferment 
he  had  always  well  merited.  He  was  soon 
afterward  made  Dean  of  Chester.  Such  traits 
deserve  notice,  because  illustrative  of  the 
good  influence  which  surrounded  the  young 
Princess,  and  also  because  they  exhibit  the 
constancy  of  woman's  esteem  when  gained 
by  worthy  conduct. 

Besides  her  preceptor,  Victoria  had  an  ex-- 
cgillqnt  instructress,  the  Baroness  Lehzen, 
whose  services  were  likewise  retained  through 
the  whole  term  of  her  education;  and  the 
long  harmony  so  happily  maintained  between 
the  mother  and  her  auxiliaries  in  this  im- 
portant work  of  preparing  a  sovereign  to  be 
worthy  of  a  throne,  is  an  example  worth  con- 
sideration by  those  who  would  seek  the  best 
models  for  private  education. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  and  never 
contradicted,  that  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
not  aware  of  her  claims  on  the  succession  till 
a  little  before  the  death  of  her  uncle,  George 
IV.  The  Duchess  had  thus  carefully  guarded 
her  child  from  the  pernicious  flattery  of  in- 
feriors, and  kept  her  young  heart  free  from 
hopes  or  wishes  which  the  future  might  have 
disappointed.  When  the  accession  of  King 
William  placed  her  next  the  throne,  she  had 
completed  her  eleventh  year,  "  and  evinced 
abilities  and  possessed  accomplishments  very 
rare  for  that  tender  age  in  any  rank  of  life," 
says  an  English  author.  "  She  spoke  French 
and  German  with  fluency,  and  was  acquainted 
with  Italian ;  she  had  made  some  progress  in 
Latin,  being  able  to  read  Virgil  and  Horace 
with  ease ;  she  had  commenced  Greek,  and 
studied  mathematics,  and  evinced  peculiai' 
aptness  for  that  science  of  reality ;  indeed,  in 
all  the  sciences  connected  with  numbers,  the 
royal  pupil  showed  great  skill  and  powers  of 
reason."  She  had  also  made  good  proficiency 
in  music  and  drawing ;  in  both  of  which  arts 
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she  afterwards  became  quite  accomplished. 
Thus  happily  engaged  in  acquiring  knowledge 
of  every  kind  necessary  for  her  royal  station 
— among  which  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
was  not  neglected,  nor  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
employments  which  most  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  a  nation — this 
young  Princess  passed  the  intervening  years 
till  her  majority,  May  24,  1837.  The  day 
was  kept  as  a  general  holiday  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  city  of  London  voted  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  to  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  we  notice  in  order  to  give  a  few 
sentiments  from  the  reply  of  the  Duchess. 
She  said :  "  The  Princess  has  arrived  at  that 
age  which  now  justifies  me  in  expressing  my 
confident  expectation  that  she  will  be  found 
competent  to  execute  the  sacred  trust  which 
may  be  reposed  in  her ;  for,  communicating  as 
she  does,  -^ith  all  classes  of  society,  she  can 
not  but  perceive  that  the  greater  the  diffusion 
of  religious  knowledge  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom in  a  country,  the  more  orderly,  industri- 
ous, and  wealthy  is  its  population ;  and  that 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  ought  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

In  four  weeks  from  that  day,  the  sudden 
death  of  William  IV.  gave  the  sovereignty  of 
the  British  Empire  to  this  young  maiden  of 
eighteen.  Beautifully  has  she  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  her  mother,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
nation.  The  manner  in  which  the  Duchess 
relinquished  her  power  over  her  daughter, 
was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  faithfulness  with 
which  she  had  exercised  it.  The  great  officers 
of  state  and  privy  counsellors,  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  noblest  in  the  land,  assembled  on 
the  morning  of  June  20,  at  Kensington  Palace. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  grand  saloon. 
Soon  Victoria  appeared,  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  the  officers  of  her  household. 
After  the  Duchess  had  seen  her  royal  daugh- 
ter enthroned  on  a  seat  of  state  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  she  withdrew  and  left  the  young 
Queen  with  her  Council.  From  that  hour  the 
Duchess  treated  her  august  daughter  with  the 
respectful  observance  which  her  station,  ac- 
cording to  court  etiquette,  demands.   No  more 


advice,  no  further  instructions,  not  even  sug- 
gestions, were  ever  offered.  Doubtless,  if  the 
Queen  seeks  her  mother's  counsel  in  private, 
it  is  always  given  in  love  and  truth ;  but  the 
good  seed  had  been  sown  at  the  right  time ; 
it  put  forth,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  sponta- 
neously. The  soul,  like  the  soil,  must  bear  its 
own  harvest. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1837,  the  young 
Queen  made  her  first  public  appearance  as 
sovereign  over  her  realm ;  she  prorogued 
Parliament  in  person  ;  never  was  the  act  done 
more  royally. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1838,  she  was  crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Never  were  the  long 
and  tedious  ceremonies  more  gracefully  en- 
dured. From  that  time  onward  there  has 
been  no  diminution  in  her  zeal.  Every  duty 
devolving  on  her,  every  form  prescribed, 
every  custom  held  important  in  the  old  and 
cumbrous  British  Government,  Victoria  has 
performed,  observed,  and  cherished.  She  has 
been  the  model  of  female  royalty.  But  this 
is  a  trifling  matter,  compared  with  the  salu- 
tary influence  her  high  principles,  refined 
taste,  and  graceful  propriety  of  manners,  have 
wielded  over  those  who  give  the  tone  to  fash- 
ionable society  in  England.  Vice  and  folly 
retire  abashed  from  her  presence. 

Great  Britain  is  governed  by  laws,  but  the 
ruler  is  not  amenable  to  these  laws.  Hence 
the  importance  that  the  sovereign  should 
show  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  from 
which  the  morality  of  all  Christian  codes  is 
educed.  With  wickedness  on  the  throne, 
pollution  in  the  palace,  infidelity  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  how  can  the  nation  increase 
in  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness  ?  The  great 
blessing  of  a  female  reign  is  in  its  purity  of 
court  morals  and  in  its  decorum  of  manners. 
These  strengthen  the  religious  elements  of 
human  nature,  and  give  the  soul  the  supre- 
macy over  sense. 

This  example  of  strict  virtue  o!r  the  British 
throne  was  imperatively  needed ;  hence  the 
great  blessing  conferred  by  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria, who  is  in  her  private  life  a  model  for 
her  people.  She  was  married  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1840,  to  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert, 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had  been,  for  a  time,  her 
associate  in    childhood,  and  whose  develop- 
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ment  of  character  and  talents  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  her  choice  and  the  worth 
of  her  influence.  The  union  was  one  of  mutual 
affection,  and  has  been  remarkably  happy  and 
fortunate.  The  royal  pair  have  eight  chil- 
dren : — Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal, 
born  November  21,  1840 ;  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  November  9,  1841  ; 
Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  April  25,  1843  ;  Al- 
fred Ernest,  born  August  6,  1844;  Helena 
Augusta,  born  May  5,  1846  ;  Louisa  Caroline, 
born  March  5,  1848 ;  Arthur  Patrick,  born 
May  1,  1850;  and  another  son,  born  April  9, 
1853.  All  these  children  are  carefully  trained 
under  the  supervision  of  their  royal  parents, 
and  the  family  of  the  Queen  is  one  of  the  best 
governed  and  guided  in  England. 


A  WORD  II  SEASON. 

ITTY,  see  if  you 
can  do  anything 
to  keep  this  child 
still,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferguson  to  her 
little     daughter, 
who  had  just  finished  dress- 
ing, and  was  hurrying  to  tie 
her  shoes. 

Kitty  went  to  the  bed  and  took  up  the 
baby.  The  little  fellow  generally  began  to 
laugh  and  crow  when  he  saw  his  sister's  sweet 
face  bending  over  him  ;  but  this  morning  he 
went  on  crying  and  worrying,  in  spite  of 
Kitty's  attentions. 

Just  then  her  father  came  in  from  the  next 
room,  and  going  to  the  bed  in  the  corner, 
where  a  little  girl  was  lying,  said,  "  Wife, 
how  is  Helen  to-day  1" 

"  Poorly,"  said  Mrs.  F. ;  "  I  have  been 
awake  with  the  children  all  night,  and  am 
completely  worn  out.  I  wish  you  would  take 
the  baby,  and  let  Kitty  go  for  some  bread  for 
breakfast." 

Mr.  F.  took  the  baby,  and  tried  to  still  its 
cries  by  walking  the  floor,  but  in  vain. 

"  Charley  is  catching  the  measles  too,  I 
know  by  his  actions,"  said  Mrs.  F.    "  All  our 


troubles  seem  to  come  at  once.  What  shall 
we  do  f 

"  I  am  sure  J  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  F., 
when  the  baby  hushed  his  cries  for  a  moment. 
"  I  wish  you  had  married  some  one  fit  to  take 
care  of  you." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  John,  you  only  make  matr 
ters  worse.  Being  awake  at  night  makes  me 
fretful  I  know  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  enough 
to  discourage  me." 

During  this  conversation  Kitty  stood  by  the 
door,  looking  very  sorrowful,  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  child  1  Why  don't 
you  go  1"  said  her  mother.  , 

"  I  can't  bear  to,  mother ;  for  Mr.  Brown 
told  me  yesterday  I  must  not  expect  to  be 
trusted  again  unless  pa  got  work.  What  shall 
I  tell  him?" 

"Tell  him  poor  folks  can't  starve.  I'll 
send  him  money  to-morrow.  I  expect  to  be 
paid  to-day  for  the  last  shirts  I  made." 

Kitty  put  on  her  cloak  and  hood  and 
started  off"  for  the  baker's ;  not  as  she  went 
when  her  father  had  work  and  money  was 
plenty,  but  with  a  slow,  unwilling  step.  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  been  laid  up  all  winter  with  a 
fractured  limb ;  but  Mrs.  Ferguson's  quick 
and  busy  needle  had  kept  them  from  want 
Mr.  F.  could  keep  the  baby  still,  though  not 
able  to  walk.  Kitty  used  to  hem  the  bottoms 
of  the  shirts  her  mother  made,  and  staid  at 
home  on  Monday  to  help  to  wash  the  clothes. 
Helen  made  herself  useful  in  many  little 
ways.  In  this  manner  they  passed  a  quiet 
winter,  looking  forward  to  plenty  of  work  in 
the  spring.  March  had  come,  and  Mr.  F., 
though  well,  failed  to  obtain  work,  and  began 
to  be  discouraged.  Little  Helen  had  the 
measles,  and  Kitty  was  kept  from  school  to 
help  her  mother.  Want  and  suffering  had 
made  sad  changes  in  their  once  happy  home. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  not  Christians, 
and  knew  not  how  Christ  can  support  people 
in  trouble.  Kitty  had  been  taught  by  a  pious 
teacher  to  trust  in  God's  care,  and  it  made  her 
patient  and  cheerful,  so  that  her  father  some- 
times called  her  his  little  Sunshine.  When 
he  returned  from  his  long,  tiresome  walks  in 
search  of  employment,  and  sat  by  the  fire  in 
trloomy  silence,  Kitty  would  throw  her  arms 
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about  his  neck,  and  say,  "  Never  mind,  father, 
better  luck  next  time."  But  of  late  her  father 
had  grown  harsh,  and  one  day  repulsed  her 
by  saying,  "  Go  away,  child."  This  morning 
Kitty  felt  discouraged.  Her  little  sister's 
illness,  the  fear  of  Charley's  catching  the 
measles,  and  perhaps  dying,  like  her  cousin 
John,  whose  funeral  she  could  not  forget, 
swelled  her  little  heart  almost  to  bursting. 
The  March  wind  blew  unfeelingly  in  her  face, 
so  that  she  could  hardly  keep  her  cloak  about 
her.  The  reproachful  conversation  between 
her  parents,  which  she  never  heard  in  pros- 
perous days,  had  sunk  deep  in  her  heart.  She 
tried  to  dry  her  tears  and  look  calm,  as  she 
passed  some  masons  at  work  on  an  unfinished 
house,  but  this  sight  only  added  to  her  sor- 
row. Her  father  was  a  mason,  and  she  had 
o&en  carried  his  dinner  to  him  in  a  tin  pail, 
on  her  way  to  school  at  noon ;  but  the  pail 
had  long  been  laid  away  idle,  and  with  it 
many  of  the  comforts  of  their  peaceful  home. 

When  Kitty  reached  the  baker's  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  trying  to  look  cheerful,  asked 
for  a  shilling  loaf. 

"  Where's  your  money  V  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Mother  will  send  it  next  time.  She  is 
expecting  money  to-day  for  her  work." 

"  The  same  old  story  ;  I've  heard  it  often 
enough.  Now,  look  here,  child ;  your  father 
owes  me  three  dollars.  Don't  show  your  face 
h'Gre  again  without  it." 

Kitty  trembled  with  mortification  and  sor- 
row, for  there  were  several  customers  stand- 
ing by,  and  among  others  Miss  Williams, 
Kitty's  school  teacher,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
in  three  weeks.  She  walked  out  of  the  store 
in  silence,  with  large  tears  rolling  down  her 
face.  She  was  just  turning  the  corner  when 
she  heard  some  one  call  "  Kitty."  She  turned, 
fearing  to  meet  the  angry  countenance  of  the 
baker,  but  saw  instead  her  teacher's  kind 
face.  - 

"  Kitty,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  0,  everything,  Miss  Williams,"  said  she. 

"  O,  no,  my  dear  child,  not  every  thine/.  I 
see  you  are  in  trouble,  but  you  must  try  to 
look  on  the  bright  side." 

"  There  ain't  any  bright  side !"  sobbed 
Kitty.     "  Helen  is  sick,  pa  can't  get  work. 


and  ma  has  no  time  to  sew,  and  Charley's 
getting  the  measles.  O  dear,  O  dear,  I  can't 
help  crying." 

"Kitty,"  said  Miss  W.,  as  she  drew  the 
little  girl  close  to  her,  and  wiped  her  tears 
with  her  handkerchief;  •'  I  M^ish  I  had  some- 
thing to  give  you ;  but  my  old  mother  and 
sick  sister  need  everj^  cent  1  can  earn.  Re- 
member that  it  is  God  clothes  the  lilies  and 
watches  each  helpless  bird,  so  he  will  see 
your  tears,  and  pity  you.  Cheer  up,  Kitty  ; 
Gocfs  word  never  fails.  Brighter  days  are 
coming  P^  So  saying.  Miss  Williams  kissed 
her  little  scholar,  and  putting  a  cake  in  her 
hand  which  she  had  bought  at  the  baker's  foi 
a  lunch,  bade  her  good  morning. 

Kitty  watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  her  walk  home.  A  new  light  seemed 
shed  ov-Qv  all  she  saw.  The  sun,  which  had 
been  hid  behind  the  clouds,  now  shone  cheer- 
fully, and  the  wind,  no  longer  keen  and  cut- 
ting, seemed  a  friendly  hand  wrapping  her 
cloak  about  her.  She  passed  the  masons  at 
their  work,  and  the  warmly  dressed  children 
on  their  way  to  school,  with  a  quiet  counte- 
nance. Everything  seemed  to  say  "  Cheer  up., 
Kitty;  Ood''s  luord  never  fails.  Brighter  days 
are  coming  P''  She  found  her  mother  with 
Charley  on  her  lap,  trying  to  sew  and  keep 
him  still.  Helen  was  asleep,  and  Mr.  F. 
gone  out.  Kitty  laid  her  loaf  on  the  table, 
and  taking  the  baby  in  her  arms,  inquired  for 
her  father. 

"  He  took  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  and  went 
out  soon  after  you.  I'm  afraid  he  is  at  the 
corner  grocery,"  said  Mrs.  F.,  with  a  sigh. 
"  When  a  man  gets  discouraged  he  is  very 
likely  to  take  to  drinking.  O,  Kitty,  how 
different  everything  is  from  old  times." 

After  a  hasty  breakfast,  Kitty  resumed  her 
seat  by  the  fire  with  Charley  on  her  lap.  She 
felt  hopeful  and  happy — for  the  blessed  words 
spoken  by  her  teacher  were  ever  present. 
Charley  felt  the  magic  influence  of  Kitty's 
happiness,  and  began  to  laugh  and  play ;  and 
when  his  sister  gave  him  the  cake  Miss  Wil- 
liams gave  her,  he  ate  it  with  such  a  relish 
that  his  mother  said,  "  I  believe  Charley  was 
hungry  after  all.  He  may  escape  the  mea- 
sles." 
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Kitty  put  him  to  sleep,  and  laid  him 
by  Helen's  side,  and  then  said,  "  Mother, 
please  let  me  fix  up  the  room,  and  try  to 
make  it  look  like  old  times  when  pa  comes 
''home." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  my  child ;  but  '  fixing 
up'  won't  bring  plenty  to  our,  empty  cup- 
boards. What  makes  you  so  cheery,  Kitty  1 
Have  you  heard  any  good  news  f 

"  No,  mother,  but  I  know  God''s  j^'^'omise 
never  fails,  and  can  not  help  thinking  we  shall 
soon  see  brighter  days.  Ain't  there  anything 
in  the  house  to  eat  beside  this  loaf?"  said 
Kitty. 

"  Yes,  there's  a  bit  of  bacon,  and  five  or  six 
potatoes ;  the  last  we  have  left." 

"  Ma,  mayn't  I  cook  it  all  myself,  and  have 
it  ready  by  noon  1  You  look  as  if  you  needed 
a  good  dinner." 

Having  gained  her  mother's  consent,  she 
flew  about  the  room,  doing  first  one  thing,  and 
then  another,  and  just  had  the  table  spread 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  the  pork  and  potatoes 
smoking  hot,  when  her  father  came  in.  He 
looked  surprised  and  said,  "  Kitty,  this  looks 
like  old  times — and  does  me  good."  They 
sat  down,  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  and  after  it 
was  over,  and  while  Kitty  was  washing  the 
dishes,  she  said,  "  Father,  why  don't  you  try 
once  more  to  get  work  V  "  That's  out  of  the 
question,  my  child.  I  have  tried  till  I  am 
ashamed  to  show  my  face.  No  one  is  willing 
to  hire  a  man  out  of  employment." 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  father,  brighter  days  are 
coming,^''  said  Kitty  in  a  coaxing  tone.  Do 
try  once  more,  just  to  please  me."  Mr.  F. 
looked  anxiously  at  his  overworked  wife  and 
little  children,  and  got  up,  and  putting  on  his 
hat,  went  out. 

Toward  night,  as  Kitty  and  her  mother  sat 
sewing  busily,  they  heard  some  one  running 
up  the  stairs  with  a  cheerful  step,  and  before 
Kitty  could  open  the  door  her  father  came  in. 
The  table  was  set  with  the  remains  of  the 
morning  loaf,  and  the  children  were  asleep. 
Mr.  F.  had  a  large  market  basket  in  his  hand, 
which  he  set  upon  the  table,  and  said  in  a 
lively  tone  which  made  Kitty  and  her  mother 
start,  "  Come,  my  girl,  cook  us  a  good  hearty 
supper.  I  always  said  you  were  my  sunshine 
and  joy,  and  you  are." 


At  this  Kitty  threw  down  her  work  and 
jumping  up  said,  "0,  pa,  I  know  you  have 
found  work.     I  know  by  your  looks." 

"  Yes,  Kitty,  I  have,  and  very  good  work 
too.  So,  mother,  put  down  your  sewing,  and 
while  you  are  getting  tea  I'll  tell  you  the 
story." 

Kitty  almost  danced  with  joy  as  she  saw 
the  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice,  taken  from  the 
basket ;  and  when  her  mother  unwrapped  a 
card  of  gingerbread  for  the  children,  and  her 
father  laid  a  large  beefsteak  on  the  table,  she 
could  hardly  keep  jfrom  crying  with  joy.  The 
confusion  woke  up  the  baby,  who  was  quickly 
quieted  by  a  piece  of  the  gingerbread.  The 
hot  tea  and  smoking  beefsteak  were  soon  on 
the  table,  and  Kitty  put  Charley  in  his  high 
chair,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
little  Helen  felt  stronger  for  a  good  cup  of  tea 
which  her  mother  gave  her  as  she  sat  up  in 
bed.  Kitty  could  hardly  eat  for  joy ;  and 
"  Now,  pa,"  said  she,  "  please  tell  us  how  you 
got  work,  and  where  all  our  good  things  came 
from." 

"  Kitty,  my  girl,"  said  he,  "  you  got  me  a 
place  to-day,  though  you  don't  know  it.  I 
left  home  this  noon  to  go  to  the  corner  gro- 
cery, and  divert  my  mind  a  little,  but  some- 
thing seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ears,  '  Cheer 
up^ father;  brighter  days  are  coming:^  so  1 
walked  on  a  few  blocks.  Just  as  I  got  to  that 
new  row  of  buildings,  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson  busy 
with  his  men.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
called  out,  '  Ferguson  !  where  do  you  work  ]' 
When  I  answered, '  No  where,' — said  he, '  You 
are  just  the  man  1  want.  I  thought  you  was 
laid  up  sick  at  home.  When  will  you  begin  V 
'  Right  away,'  said  I ;  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  I  was  hard  at  work.  When  I  started 
to  come  home  at  night  he  said,  '  Ferguson,  I 
want  to  see  you,'  and  so  he  took  me  into  his 
house  and  asked  me  if  I  would  have  part  of 
my  wages  in  advance.  Of  course  I  didn't  re- 
fuse. He  then  requested  me  to  sign  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  not  that  he  saw  any  need  in 
my  case,  but  because  he  had  made  it  a  rule 
with  his  men.  He  took  out  the  paper,  and 
without  hesitation  I  put  my  name  down.  On 
my  way  home,  I  borrowed  a  basket  and  filled 
it ;  and  here  we  are,  more  snug  and  comfort- 
able than  we  have  been  in  three  months." 
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"  But,  pa,  you  have  not  told  me  how  I  got 
you  the  place,"  said  Kitty. 

"Why,  my  child,  I  was  entirely  discour- 
aged this  morning,  but  your  cheerful  words 
and  warm  dinner  gave  me  new  spirit  to  try 
again,  and  trying  again  got  me  work." 

"  It  was  Miss  Williams,  not  I,  that  got  you 
the  place,  pa,  for  as  I  was  crying  because  the 
baker  was  so  cross  to  me,  she  came  up  and 
spoke  very  kindly,  and  said,  '  Cheer  up,  Kitty, 
God's  ivord  never  fails;  brighter  days  are 
coming.^  Those  pleasant  words  kept  me  hap- 
py all  day,  and  made  me  try  to  get  a  nice 
dinner,  and  coax  you  to  try  again  to  get 
work." 

"Well  then,  Kitty,  we  will  thank  Miss 
Williams  for  our  good  luck." 

"  Don't  say  luck,  dear  father,  thank  God 
for  his  care.  He  put  it  into  her  heart  to 
speak  a  kind  word,  and  a  kind  word  caused 
all  our  happiness." 

Mrs.  F.  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a 
light  heart.  No  more  overworked  days  and 
restless  nights,  no  more  visits  to  the  corner 
grocery.  Her  husband,  for  whose  safety  she 
had  trembled,  had  signed  the  pledge,  and 
found  regular  employment.  Her  cup  of 
blessings  seemed  full.  She  thought  much  of 
Kitty's  words,  and  before  long  learned  to 
trust  in  the  same  God  whose  promises  had 
cheered  Kitty's  heart,  and  blessed  them  all. 
Miss  Williams  never  knew  the  good  which 
resulted  from  those  brief  words  spoken  from 
a  pious  heart,  though  from  that  time  Kitty's 
cheerful  face  was  seldom  missing  from  among 
her  scholars.  Speak  kind  words  !  They  cost 
nothing,  and  may  be  said  just  in  time  to  save 
body  and  soul  from  destruction. — iV".  Y.  Ob- 
server 
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"Now,  Jim,  bring  out  the  machine,"  and  keep  the  screws 
tight,  for  if  one  gets  loose  it  will  make  some  of  the  lines  too 
long.  Throw  a  dozen  spelling  books  into  the  hopper,  then- 
look   sharp— everything   is   reatly-^o  ahead  1" 

I  CAN  NOT  learn  this  language,  boys, 

It  is  80  very  bad,  sirs ; 
So  many  curious  words  it  has, 

Indeed  it  makes  me  mad,  sirs. 


There's  T,  and  0,  and  UGH, 

That  is  pronounced  tuf,  sir ; 
EutCOUGHiscof /" 

Take  care,  and  don't  call  it  cuff,  sir. 

P  L  0  U  G  H  is  plow, 

You  musnt't  call  it  pluf,  sir. 
E  O  U  G  H,  it  is  not  rou', 

0,  no  !  they  call  it  ruf,  sir. 
A  hole  they  make  in  prisons  drear, 

They  call  by  name  of  cell,  sir  ; 
But  if  j'ou  go  to  trading  goods, 

They  call  yau  then  a  seller. 

And  if  you  sell  your  goods  right  well, 

They  call  it  a  fine  sale,  sir  ; 
But  a  man  that  lives  upon  the  seas 

Is  thought  by  them  a  saiUor  ! 
The  pole  they  hang  the  sails  upon 

Is  what  is  called  a  mast,  sir ; 
But  should  you  go  to  teaching  school, 

Why  then  you  are  a  mast-er  ! 
Suppose  a  girl  should  jump  the  rope, 

They  say  that  she  can  skip,  sir; 
But  a  critter  that  is  born  in  cheese. 

Is  certainly  a  skip--per. 

You  write  a  book  ;  what  is  it  called  ? 

A  novel  or  a  tale,  sir  ; 
But  take  the  man  who  made  your  coat, 

They  say  that  he's  a  tail-ov. 
A  case  you  pack  your  dry  goods  in 

Is  known  by  the  name  of  hox,  sir ; 
But  a  man  who  fights,  and  blacks  your  eyes, 

Is  called  a  first-rate  Sos-er. 

The  place  where  the  boats  repair. 

Is  what  is  called  a  dock,  sir  ; 
And  a  man  who  kills  more  than  he  cures 

Is  assuredly  a  c^oc-tor. 
A  lot  of  boards  that  float  along 

Is  nothing  but  a  raft,  sir  ; 
But  a  beam  that  lies  across  your  house, 

0  !  that  is  named  a  raft-cr. 

With  cells  and  sells,  and  sails  and  sales, 
With  tails  and  tailors,  coughing  and  coffins, 
With  rafts  and  rafters,  walls  and  wales, 
With  boughs  of  trees,  and  bows  of  head, 
With  rows  of  trees,  and  rowdy  rows, 
With  bread  to  eat,  and  bred,  well  bred, 
With  knows  and  nose,  and  shoe  and  shew, 
With  close  and  clothes,  and  so  and  sew, 
With  ho  !  and  hoe,  and  low  and  lo  ! 
With  need,  in  want,  and  knead  to  work, 
With  throes  of  pain,  and  throws  to  jerk, 
With  lead  and  led,  and  moan  and  mowrt, 
With  won,  to  win,  and  one  alone. 
With  pore  and  pour,  and  sower  and  sore, 
With  sea  and  see,  and  rower  and  roar  ; 

I  can  not  learn  this  language,  boys. 

For  't  is  so  very  bad,  sirs  ; 
So  many  curious  words  it  has. 

Indeed  it  makes  me  mad,  sirs  ; 
— a  screw  loose,  Jim, 

Stop  her,  Jim,  stop  her  ! 

Type  of  (he  Times. 
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NOTHING  LIKE  THE  BIBLE. 

HE   following    in- 
cident occurred  in 
the  town  of  War- 
rington, and   was 
related  there  at  a 
^v  Bible  meeting,  by 
a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability and  veracity,  con- 
nected with  that  Society. 
The  circumstance  was  introduced  in  the  fol- 
owing  words : 

About  three  weeks  ago,  two  little  boys,  de- 
cently clothed,  the  elder  appearing  about 
thirteen,  and  the  younger  eleven,  called  at  the 
lodging  house  for  vagrants,  in  this  town,  for  a 
night's  lodging.  The  keeper  of  the  house  (very 
properly)  took  them  to  the  vagrants'  office  to 
be  examined,  and,  if  proper  objects,  to  be 
relieved.  The  account  they  gave  of  them- 
selves was  extremely  affecting,  and  no  doubt 
was  entertained  of  its  truth.  It  appears  that 
but  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  these  poor 
little  wanderers  had  resided  with  their  parents 
in  London.  The  typhus  fever,  however,  in  one 
day,  carried  off  both  father  and  mother,  leav- 
ing the  orphans  in  a  wide  world,  without  home 
and  without  friends.  Immediately  after  the 
last  tribute  had  been  paid  to  their  parents' 
memory,  having  an  uncle  in  Liverpool,  poor 
and  destitute  as  they  were,  they  resolved  to 
go  and  throw  themselves  upon  his  protection. 
Tired  therefore,  and  faint,  they  arrived  in  this 
town  on  their  way.  Two  bundles  contained 
their  little  all.  lu  the. youngest  boy's  pocket 
was  found,  neatly  covered,  and  carefully  pre- 
served, a  Bible.  The  keeper  of  the  lodging- 
house,  addressing  the  little  boy,  said,  "  You 
have  neither  money  nor  meat,  will  you  sell  me 
this  Bible?  I  will  give  you  five  shillings  for 
it."  "No,"  exclaimed  he  (the  tears  rolling 
down  his  youthful  cheek),  "  I'll  starve  first." 
He  then  said,  "  There  are  plenty  of  books  to 
be  bought  besides  this ;  why  do  you  love  this 
Bible  so  much  V  He  replied,  "  No  book  has 
stood  my  friend  so  much  as  my  Bible." 
"  Why.  what  has  your  Bible  done  for  you  V 
said  he.  He  answered — "  When  I  was  a  little 
boy,  about  seven  years   of  age,  I  became  a 


Sunday  scholar  in  London ;  through  the  kind 
attention  of  my  master  I  soon  learned  to  read 
my  Bible — this  Bible,  young  as  I  was,  showed 
me  that  I  was  a  sinner,  and  a  great  one  too ; 
it  also  pointed  me  to  a  Saviour  ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  found  mercy  at  the  hand  of 
Christ,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  Him 
before  the  world." 

To  try  him  still  farther,  six  shillings  were 
then  offered  him  for  the  Bible.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  for  it  has  been  my  support  all  the  way 
from  London ;  hungry  and  weary,  often  have 
I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  to  read  my  Bible, 
and  have  found  refreshment  from  it."  Thus 
did  he  experience  the  consolation  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, when  he  said,  "  Thy  comforts  have  refresh- 
ed my  soul."  He  was  then  asked — "  What 
will  you  do  when  you  get  to  Liverpool,  should 
your  uncle  refuse  to  take  you  in  ?"  The  reply 
may  excite  a  blush  in  many  Christians.  "  My 
Bible  tells  me,"  said  he,  "  when  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me 
up."  The  man  could  go  no  farther,  for  the 
tears  choked  his  utterance,  and  they  both  wept 
together.  They  had  in  their  pockets  tickets,  as 
rewards  for  their  good  conduct,  from  the  school 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  thankfulness  and 
humility  were  visible  in  all  their  deportment. 

At  night  these  two  orphans,  bending  their 
knees  by  the  side  of  their  bed,  committed 
themselves  to  the  care  of  their  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther— to  Him  whose  ears  are  open  to  the 
prayers  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  to 
Him  who  has  said,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  me."  The  next  morning,  these 
refreshed  little  wanderers  arose  early,  dressed 
themselves  for  their  journey,  and  set  out  for 
the  town  of  Liverpool ;  and  may  He  who 
hears  the  ravens  when  they  cry,  hear  and 
answer  their  petitions,  guide  them  through 
time,  and  bless  them  in  eternity. 

How  often  do  we  find,  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood,  a  reliance  upon  the  goodness  and 
watchfulness  of  Providence,  that  would  put 
the  wisest  man  to  shame,  and  how  often  is  the 
heart  of  poverty's  offspring  turned  in  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  things,  while  that  of  the 
pampered  child  of  wealth  is  filled  with  mur- 
muring and  discontent.. 
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COLUMBUS  U  CHAINS. 

'TwAs  eve  : — upon  his  chariot  throne 
The  sun  sank  lingering  in  the  west ; 

But  sea  and  sky  were  there  alone 
To  hail  him  in  this  hour  of  rest ; 

Yet  never  shone  his  glorious  light 

More  calmly,  gloriously  bright. 

Nor  clouds  above,  nor  wave  below, 
Nor  human  sound,  nor  earthly  air, 

Mingled  with  that  o'erwhelming  glow, 
Marred  the  deep  peace  reposing  there  ; 

The  sea  looked  of  the  sky's  fair  mold, 

The  sky,  a  sea  of  burning  gold. 

Anon,  a  single  ship,  from  far, 
Came  softly  gliding  o'er  the  sea, 

Lovely  and  quiet  as  a  star, 
"When  its  fair  path  is  calm  and  free, 

Or  like  a  bird  with  snow-white  wing, 

Came  on  that  glittering,  gentle  thing. 

She  came  with  buoyant  beauty  crowned, 
And  yet  disturbed  the  scene's  repose, 

For  she,  of  all  the  objects  round. 
Alone  was  linked  to  human  woes ; 

She  only,  mid  the  glorious  span. 

Spoke  of  the  world — the  world  of  man. 

And  yet  she  bore  from  conquering  feat, 
The  brave,  the  joyous,  and  the  free, 

And  many  a  nobler  heart  that  beat 
With  hopes  as  boundless  as  the  sea ; 

0>ie  only  felt  his  course  was  run, — 

He  gazed  upon  the  sinking  sun. 

His  the  keen  eye  and  stately  form, 
And  reason's  majesty  of  brow  ; 

His  the  firm  soul,  that  danger's  storm, 
When  most  it  baffled,  could  not  bow, — 

The  soul  that  taught  him  now  to  wear 

His  fetters  with  a  kingly  air. 

Yet  was  that  mighty  soul  subdued 
By  man's  neglect  and  sorrow's  sway, 

As  rocks,  that  have  the  storm  withstood. 
May  silent  waters  wear  away. 

But  the  vexed  spirit  spurned  its  yoke ; 

He  looked  upon  his  chains,  and  spoke  :  — 

"  Adopted  land  !  Adopted  land  ! — 
And  these,  then,  are  thy  gifts  for  me. 

Who  dared,  where  unknown  seas  expand. 
Seek  realms  and  riches  vast  for  thee  ! 

Who  made,  without  thy  fostering  power, 

An  undivided  world  thy  dower  ! 

"  O'er  Spain  yon  glorious  sun  may  set 
And  leave  her  native  realm  awhile — 

May  rise  o'er  other  lands,  and  yet. 
Even  there,  on  her  dominions  smile  ; 

Be,  when  his  daily  course  is  run, 
To  Spain  a  never-setting  sun. 


"  I  served  thee  as  a  son  would  serve ; 

I  loved  thee  with  a  father's  love  ; 
It  ruled  my  thought,  and  strung  my  nerve, 

To  raise  thee  other  lands  above. 
And,  from  a  queen  of  earth,  to  be 
The  single  empress  of  the  sea, 

"  For  theo  my  form  is  bowed  and  worn 
With  midnight  watches  on  the  main  ; 

For  thee  my  soul  hath  calmly  borne 
Ills  worse  than  sorrow,  more  than  pain  ; 

Through  life,  whate'er  my  lot  may  be, 

I  lived,  dared,  suffered,  but  for  thee. 

"My  guerdon  ? — 'Tis  a  furrowed  brow, 
Hair  gray  with  grief,  eyes  dim  with  tears, 

And  blighted  hope,  and  broken  vow, 
And  poverty  for  coming  years, 

And  hate,  with  malice  in  her  train : — 

What  other  guerdon  ? — view  my  chain  ! 

"  Yet  say  not  that  I  weep  for  gold ; 

No,  let  it  be  the  robber's  spoil ; 
Nor  yet,  that  hate  and  malice  bold 

Decry  my  triumph  and  my  toil : — 
I  weep  but  for  my  country's  shame  ; 
I  weep  but  for  her  blackened  fame. 

"  No  more. — The  sunlight  leaves  the  sea ; 

Farewell,  thou  never-dying  king  ! 
Earth's  clouds  and  changes  change  not  thee  ; 

And  thou, — and  thou, — grim,  giant  thing, 
Cause  of  my  glory  and  my  pain, — 
Farewell,  unfathomable  main !" 

Jewsbdkt. 


A  MISTAKE  U  THE  WEIGHT. 

NDREW    Wy. 

man  was  like 
Lord  Byron  in 
one  respect.  He 
had  a  great  hor- 
ror of  growing 
fat.  What  add- 
ed to  his  ap- 
ehensions  on  this  score, 
was  the  fact  that  his  father, 
before  he  died,  attained  a  degree  of  rotundity 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fill  respect 
ably  the  office  of  Alderman. 

Andrew  stood  five  feet  eight  in  his  stock- 
ings, and  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds — a  very  respectable  weight — within 
which  he  endeavored  to  keep  himself,  by  the 
free  use  of  vinegar  and  other  acids,  which  are 
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reported  to  diminish  any  tendency  to  pin- 
guidity. 

Andrew  was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  him- 
self once  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  make  sure 
tJiat  he  was  not  transgressing  proper  bounds. 

He  had  been  absent  from  home  rather  more 
than  a  week,  and  just  stepped  out  of  the 
cars  in  the  depot,  when  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
weight. 

Mechanically  he  placed  himself  on  the  plat- 
form, and  adjusted  the  weight  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-five.  To  his  surprise  he  found  this 
not  sufficient. 

With  an  air  of  alarm  he  had  advanced  it 
five  pounds — still  indifferent.  Imagine  his 
consternation  when  the  scales  fell  at  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five ! 

"My  stars!"  said  he  to  himself,  "there 
can't  be  any  mistake  about  it — Pve  gained 
thirty-five  pounds  within  a  fortnight !  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  so.  It  was  with  my  father 
before  me.  At  this  rate  I  shall  go  beyond 
him  in  a  few  weeks." 

He  entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  settled 
melancholy  upon  his  face,  much  excited  the 
fears  of  his  wife,  who  had  come  forward  to 
greet  him  after  his  absence. 

"  Why,  Andrew — Mr.  Wyman — what's  the 
matter  ]"  she  asked. 

"  Matter  enough  !"  he  groaned.  "  I  weigh 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  !  Gained 
tjiirty  pounds  within  a  fortnight — or  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  per  week.  Suppose  I  should 
go  on  at  this  rate,  and  or  even  at  ten  pounds 
per  week,  in  three  months  I  will  be  a  perfect 
monster.  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  don't  look  any  larger," 
said  Mrs.  Wyman.  "You  don't  find  that 
your  clothes  have  grown  small  for  you." 

"  Why,  no." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Wyman, '^  said  his 
wife,  struck  with  a  sudden  idea,  "  are  you  sure 
you  didnH  have  your  valise  in  your  hand  when 
you  were  weighed  f 

Andrew's  face  brightened  up. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  he. 

He  sped  out  of  the  house  like  an  arrow, 
flew  to  the  depot,  and  renewed  the  experi- 
ment. 


A  moment  after  he  entered  the  house  again, 
his  face  glowing  with  joy. 

"  You've  hit  it,  wife,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I've 
weighed  myself  again,  and  weighed  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-three." 
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DIERS AFTER  VICTORY. 

"  At  the  first  gleam  of  the  river,  they  all  burst  forth  into  the 
national  chant,  '■  Am  Rlieln  !  Am  Rhein  P  They  were  two 
days  passing  over,  and  the  rocks  and  the  castle  were  ringing  to 
the  song  the  whole  time ;  for  each  band  renewed  it  while 
crossing;  and  the  Cossacks,  with  the  clash,  and  the  clang,  and 
the  roll  of  their  stormy  war-music,  catching'  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  scene,  swelled  forth  the  chorus,  '  Am-  Rhein  !  Am 
Rhein ."  " 

The  chorus  of  this  song  may  serve  as  a  good  exercise  for 
simultaneous  reading. 

Single  Voice. 

Iria  the  Rhine  !  our  mountain  vineyards  laving ; 

I  see  the  bright  flood  shine  ; 
Sing  on  the  march,  with  every  banner  waving, 

Sing,  brothers  !  'tis  the  Rhine  ! 

Chorus.. 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine  !  our  own  imperial  river ! 

Be  glory  on  thy  track  ! 
We  left  thy  shores,  to  die  or  to  deliver  ; 

We  bear  thee  freedom  back. 

Single  Voice. 

Hail !  hail !    My  childhood  knew  thy  rush  of  water, 

Even  as  my  mother's  song  r 
That  sound  went  past  me  on  the  field  of  slaughter, 

And  heart  and  arm  grew  strong. 

Chorum. 

Roll  proudly  on !    Riave  blood  is  with  thee  sweeping, 

Poured  out  by  sons  of  thine, 
When  sword  and  spirit  forth  in  joy  were  leaping, 

Like  thee,  victorious  Rhine ! 

Single  Voice. 

Home  1  Home, — thy  glad  wave  hath  a  tone  of  greeting — 

Thy  path  is  by  my  home : 
Even  now  my  children  count  the  hours  till  meeting. 

0  ransomed  ones,  I  come  I 

Gho7'iis. 

Go,  tell  the  seas  that  chain  shall  bind  thee  never  ; 

Sound  on,  by  hearth  and  shrine  ; 
Sing  through  the  hills  that  thou  art  free  for  ever  ; 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  Rhine  ! 

Mrs.  HEJtiANs. 
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A  HUMAN  BEING  WITH  NOTHING  TO  DO.— AFTER  A  TEMPEST. 


A  HUMA1(  BEING  WITH  NOTHING 
TO  DO. 

OST  miserable, 
worthy  of  most 
i  profound  pity,  is 
such  a  being! 
The  most  insig- 
nificant object  in 
nature  becomes  a  source  of 
envy;  the  birds  warble  on 
every  tree,  in  ecstasy  of  joy ;  the  tiny  flower, 
hidden  from  all  eyes,  sends  forth  its  fragrance 
of  full  happiness  ;  the  mountain  stream  dashes 
along  with  a  sparkle  and  murmur  of  pure 
delight.  The  object  of  their  creation  is  accom- 
plished, and  their  life  gushes  forth  in  harmonic 
work.  0  plant !  O  stream  !  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, of  worship,  to  the  wretched  idler  !  Here 
are  powers  ye  never  dreamed  of — faculties 
divine,  eternal ;  a  head  to  think,  but  nothing  to 
concentrate  the  thoughts ;  a  heart  to  love,  but 
no  object  to  bathe  with  the  living  tide  of  affec- 
tion ;  a  hand  to  do,  but  no  work  to  be  done ; 
talents  unexercised,  capacities  undeveloped,  a 
human  life  thrown  away — wasted  as  water 
poured  forth  in  the  desert.  Birds  and  flowers, 
ye  are  gods  to  such  a  mockery  of  life  ! 

Who  can  describe  the  fearful  void  of  such 
an  existence,  the  yearnings  for  object,  the 
self-reproach  for  wasted  powers,  the  weariness 
of  daily  life,  the  loathing  of  pleasure,  of  fri- 
volity, and  the  fearful  consciousness  of  deaden- 
ing life — of  a  spiritual  paralysis  which  hinders 
all  response  to  human  interest — when  enthu- 
siasm ceases  to  arouse,  and  noble  deeds  no 
longer  call  forth  the  tear  of  joy ;  when  the 
world  becomes  a  blank,  humanity  a  far  sound, 
and  no  life  is  left  but  the  heavy,  benumbing 
weio-ht  of  personal  hopelessness  and  desola- 
tion. Happier  far  is  the  toiling  drudge  who 
coins  body  and  soul  into  the  few  poor  shil- 
lings that  can  only  keep  his  fixmily  in  a  long 
starvation  ;  he  has  hope  unceasingly  to  lighten 
him,,  a  duty  to  perform,  a  spark  of  love  within 
that  can  not  die  ;  and  wretched,  weary,  unhu- 
man  as  his  life  may  be,  it  is  of  royal  worth — 
it  is  separated  by  the  immeasurable  distance 
of  life  and  death  from  the  poor  wretch  who 
is  cursed  for  having  no  work  to  do. 


AFTER  A  TEMPEST. 

Th^  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and  storm  ; — 

The  wind  was  laid,  the  storm  was  overpassed, 
Ahd,  stooping  from  the  zenith,  bright  and  warm, 

Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 

I  stood  upon  tlie  upjand  slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene, 

Where  the  vast  plain  lay  girt  by  mountains  vast, 
And  hills  o'er  hills  lifted  their  heads  of  green, 
With  pleasant  vales  scooped  out,  the  villages  between. 

The  rain-drops  glistened  on  the  trees  around, 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stirred,    Jj 
Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds  to  the  ground  ;'■ 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  startled  bird  ; 

For  birds  were  warbling  round,  and  bees  were  heard 
About  the  flowers  ;  the  cheerful  rivulet  sung 

And  gossiped,  as  he  hastened  ocean-ward  ; 
To  the  gray  oak>  the  squirrel,  chiding,  clung, 
And,    chirping,    from    the    ground    the    grasshopper 
upsprung. 

And  from  beneath  the  leaves,  that  kept  them  dry, 

Flew  many  a  glittering  insect  here  and  there. 
And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly, 

That  seemed  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocks  came  scattering  from  the  thicket,  where 
The  violent  rain  had  pent  them  ;  in  the  way 

Strolled  groups  of  damsels  frolicsome  and  fair ; 
The  farmer  swung  the  scythe  or  turned  the  hay, 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  swarths  his  children  were  at  play. 

It  was  a  scene  of  peace  ;  and,  like  a  spell, 

Did  that  serene^  and  golden  sunlight  fall 
Upon  the  motionless  wood  that  clothed  the  dell. 

And  precipice  upspringing  like  a  wall. 

And  glassy  river,  and  white  waterfall. 
And  happy  living  things  that  trod  the  bright 

And  beauteous  scene  ;  while,  far  beyond  them  all, 
On  many  a  lovely  valley,  out  of  sight. 
Was  poured  from  the  blue  heavens  the  same  soft,  gold- 
en light.. 

0  I  looked,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 
An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be. 
When  o'er  earth's  continents,  and  isles  between, 
The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony  ; 
When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee. 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dressed,  nor  in  the  sun 
The   o'erlabored   captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were 
done. 

Too  long,  at  clash  of  arms  amid  her  bowers, 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  has  stood  aghast— 

The  fl\ir  earth,  that  should  only  blush  with  flowers 
And  ruddy  fruits  :  but  not  for  aye  can  last 
The  storm  ;  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when  'tis  past. 

Lo  !  the  clouds  roll  away— they  break— they  fly  ; 
And,  like  the  glorious  light  of  summer,  oast 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embracing  sky. 
On  all  the  peaceful  world  the  smile  of  Heaven  shall  lie. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

r^  HIS  singular  in- 
strument, the  ap- 
plication of  which 
was  discovered 
several  years  ago 
by  Prof.  Wheat- 
stone,  has  been 
brought  again  into  public  no- 
tice by  the  daguerreotype 
artists,  some  of  whom  are  now  making  pic- 
tures to  be  used  with  it.  The  stereoscope  (a 
word  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying 
•'  solid  view")  is  composed  of  two  glasses,  (one 
to  each  eye,)  fitted  in  tubes  something  like 
the  eye-glasses  of  a  lorgnette.  At  about  five 
inches  distance  are  placed  two  pictures,  one 
before  each  glass.  They  are  of  miniature 
size,  exactly  alike,  except  that  they  are  taken 
at  slightly  different  angles.  Looking  through 
the  lenses  as  you  would  look  through  an 
opera  glass,  and  fixing  an  eye  upon  each  pic- 
ture, you  find  in  a  few  seconds  that  the  pic- 
tures move  together,  form  a  single  one,  and 
come  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  plate,  standing 
in  bold  relief,  so  as  to  present  all  the  appear- 
ances of  life ;  every  limb  and  feature,  every 
projection  or  depression  of  dress,  every  hair, 
seeming  to  stand  exactly  as  they  did  upon  the 
original.  This  optical  delusion  is  quite  start- 
ling, and  it  is  for  a  long  time  difficult  to  rea- 
lize that  you  are  not  looking  upon  a  person 
instead  of  a  picture.  There  is,  however,  one 
serious  defect,  and  that  is  a  peculiar  ghastli- 
ness  of  the  picture  or  representation.  There 
is  a  waxwork  appearance  of  the  flesh,  which 
is  very  unpleasant,  and  conveys  to  the  be- 
holder a  constant  idea  of  death.  Could  this 
be  remedied,  the  stereoscope  would  be  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  giving 
correct  ideas  of  portraits  or  pictures  of  any 
kind.  DaguerrtHitypes  of  statuary  viewed 
through  this  instrument  are  not  subject  to  the 
ghastly  appearance  referred  to,  and  as  faith- 
fully represent  the  creations  of  the  sculptor  as 
if  the  real  statues  were  before  the  eye.  The 
stereoscope  with  which  we  made  our  optical 
experiments  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
,  Whittemore, 


If  our  readers  will  examine  a  dasuerreo- 
type  through  a  common  magnifying  glass, 
they  will  observe  a  very  singular  and  remark- 
able effect.  The  face,  for  instance,  will  as- 
sume a  fleshy  appearance,  although  somewhat 
ghastly,  and  the  eye  become  so  liquid  that 
the  observer  will  fancy  he  discerns  its  watery 
humors.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  as  we  have  never  seen  any 
public  notice  taken  of  it,  we  now  direct  atten- 
to  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 


PRAY  FOR  ME. 

Pkay  for  me  when  the  morDing  light 
Conies  forth,  and  earth  and  heaven  is  bright ; 

When  joj-ful  thoughts  of  prayer  and  praise 
Are  gushing  forth  spontaneously 

From  thy  full  heart,  in  cheerful  lays^ 
Then,  sister,  pray,  and  pray  for  me. 

Pray  for  me  when  the  sun  is  high. 
And  the  light  winds  go  whispering  by  ; 

When  thou  hast  knelt  to  be  forgiven, 
And  found  the  pardon  full  and  free. 

And  thy  rapt  soul  is  full  of  heaven, 
Then  pray,  dear  sister,  pray  for  me. 

Pray  for  me  when  the  sun  to  rest 
Sinks  in  the  chambers  of  the  west, 

And  evening's  quiet,  dusky  vail 
Comes  stealing  o'er  the  sky's  blue  sea. 

Shrouding  in  darkness  hill  and  dale, 
Then  raise  to  heaven  a  prayer  for  me. 

Pray  for  me  when  at  eventide 
The  twilight  dim  from  the  hill-side 

Has  fiided,  and  the  brow  of  night 
Is  decked  with  gems  which  gloriously 

Are  flashing  in  immortal  light, 
Then,  in  thy  prayers,  remember  me. 


BENEVOLEIfCE  NEVER  DIES. 

Eliot  is  dead,  but  the  missionary  enter 
prise  is  young. 

Henry  Martyn  is  dead,  but  who  can  count 
the  apostolic  spirits,  who,  Phoenixwise,  have 
started  from  his  funeral  pile. 

Howard  is  dead,  but  modern  philanthropy 
is  only  commencing  its  career. 

Raikes  is  dead,  but  the  Sabbath-schools  go 
on. 
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BOY  hearing  his 
father  say,  'twas 
a  poor  rule  that 
r *  ft^^  "  'i  would  not  work 
fe^i*-^ '>.  j!^  bo^^  ways,  said : 
"  If  father  ap- 
plies this  rule 
to  his  work,  I 
^\  ill  t^=t  it  in  my  play." 
So  setting  up  a  row  of 
bricks,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  he  tipped 
over  the  first,  which,  striking  the  second, 
caused  it  to  fall  to  the  third,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  course,  until  all  the  bricks  lay 
prostrate. 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  "  each  brick  has 
knocked  down  his  neighbor  which  stood  next 
to  him;  I  only  tipped  one.     Now  I  will  raise 


one  and  see  if  he  will  raise  his  neighbor.  I 
will  see  if  raising  one  will  raise  all  the  rest." 

He  looked  in  vain  to  see  them  rise. 

"Here  father,"  said  the  boy,  "is  a  poor 
rule  ;  'twill  not  work  both  ways.  They  knock 
each  other  down,  but  will  not  raise  each  other 
up." 

"My  son,"  said  the  father,  "bricks  and 
mankind  are  alike  made  of  clay,  active  in 
knocking  each  other  down,  but  not  disposed 
to  help  each  other  up." 

"Father,"  said  the  boy,  "does  the  first 
brick  represent  or  resemble  the  first  Adam  ?" 

The  father  replied  with  the  following 

MOEAL. 

"  When  men  fall,  they  love  company  ;  but 
when  they  rise,  they  love  to  stand  alone,  like 
yonder  brick,  and  see  others  prostrate  and 
below  them." 


Ji  (^Imkx  d  Ptos. 


"  Uncle  Sam."— The  death  of  Samuel  Wilson,  an 
aged,  worthy,  and,  fonnerly,  enterpnsing  citizen  of 
Troy,  will  remind  those  who  were  familiar  with  inci- 
dents of  the  war  of  1812,  of  the  origin  of  the  popular 
name  for  the  "  United  States." 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  an  extensive  packer,  had  the 
contract  for  supplying  the  Northern  amiy  with  beef 
and  pork.  He  was  everywhere  known  and  spoken 
of  as  "  Uncle  Sam,"  and  the  "  U.  S."  branded  on  the 
heads  of  ban-els  for  the  army,  were  at  first  taken  to 
be  the  initials  for  "  Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  but  finally 
lost  their  local  significance,  and  became,  throughout 
the  army,  the'  familiar  term  for  "  United  States."  The 
Wilsons  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  active  citi- 
zens of  Troy.     "  Uncle  Sam"  was  48  years  old. 


The  Most  Stupendous  Canal  in  the  world  is  one  in 
China,  which  passes  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  to 
forty-one  cities ;  it  was  commenced  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.    A  monster  work  of  man. 


The  Celbbeated  Tubular  Bridge  of  Mr.  Stephenson 
over  the  Nile,  when  completed,  will,  it  is  said,  rank 
by  the  side  of  the  imperishable  monuments  of  ancient 
Egyptian  industiy.  It  is  to  have  ten  arches,  and  is  to 
be  870  feet  in  length.  Unlike  the  Britannia  bridge, 
the  railway  will  pass  over  the  top. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  pative  of  the  marshes  of  Peru,  and 
was  named  after  Dahl,  the  famous  Swedish  botanist. 


It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  it  is  now  the  universal  favorite  of  florists. 
The  number  of  known  varieties  is  about  five  hundred. 


A  Noble  Gift. — Jesse  Ketchum,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  made  a  wise  and  munificent  disposition  of 
God's  gift,  by  devoting  five  acres  of  land  and  a  suita- 
ble building,  as  a  park  and  retreat  for  Sabbath  and 
public  school  childrea  It  was  opened  last  month  to 
two  or  three  hundred  happy  childi'en,  for  whom  Mr. 
Ketchum  had  provided  a  bountiful  repast,  consisting 
of  cakes,  fruit,  confectionery,  Ac.  In  addition  to  the 
land  and  building,  Mr.  Ketchum  has  given  §8,000  to 
adorn  the  grounds. 


The  Collins  Steamer,  Baltic,  is  now,  appropriately, 
called  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas."  She  has  proved 
herself  to  be  the  fastest  steamship  afloat.  | 


Tea  Drinkers,  Read  This. — We  have  seen  a  speci- 
m.en  of  Gunpowder  tea,  said  to  be  a  fair  sample  of 
sixty  tuns  which  arrived  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
ship  Eagle  to  "  order."  There  is  not  the  least  smell 
or  taste  of  tea  about  it,  but  in  appearance  it  is  the 
most  complete  imitation  we  ever  saw.  It  is  probably 
made  of  thin  paper  rolled  in  mud ;  but  in  weight, 
color,  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  eveiything  else 
h\xi  flavor,  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
article.     Even  the  little  bits  of  broken  stones  seen  in 
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good  samples  of  Gunpowder  tea  are  imitated  to  the 
life — apparently  all  from  the  same  material  Once 
mixed  with  genuine  tea,  the  adulteration  could  hardly 
be  discovered. 


The  Goteenor  of  Califoiinia  states  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  that  the  public  lands  appropriated  to 
educational  pui-poses  in  California,  amount  to  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres. 


The  Total  Amount  of  Salaries  paid  annually  for 
services  in  the  several  departments  at  Washington,  is 
§1,330,000. 


The  Cholera. — It  is  estimated  that  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cholera  at  Jessore,  in  British  India,  in 
1817,  not  less  than  eighteen  millions  of  the  human 
family  have  fallen  victims  to  it — about  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  millions  of  whom  have  died  in  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  remainder  in  Eui'ope  and 
America. 


The  Houses  of  the  Arabs  are  never  without  lights. 
They  bum  lamps  not  only  all  night  long,  but  in  all  the 
inhabited  apartments  of  the  house.  This  custom  is  so 
well  established  in  the  East,  that  the  poorest  people 
would  rather  retrench  part  of  their  food  than  neglect 
it. 


Common  Schools. — In  an  oration  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  Honorable  Edward  Everett 
said :  "  I  would  rather  occupy  the  bleakest  nook  of  the 
mountain  that  towers  above  us,  with  the  wild  wolf 
and  the  rattlesnake  for  my  nearest  neighbors,  with  a 
village  school,  well  kept,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  than 
to  dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if  I  must  bring  up 
my  children  in  lazy,  pampered,  self-sufficient  igno- 
rance." 


Remarkable  Discovery  in  Italy. — It  is  stated  in 
a  letter  quoted  by  the  Parliamento  of  Turin,  of  June 
2,  that  the  tomb  of  Odoacer,  Eling  of  the  Herulii,  has 
been  discovered  at  Ravenna  by  some  workmen,  who, 
it  appears,  found  the  body  incased  in  a  suit  of  armor 
of  gold,  which  they  broke  into  pieces  and  secretly  sold. 
The  matter  was,  however,  soon  divulged,  and  further 
investigation  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  precious 
articles  which  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  cul- 
prits, and  of  a  monumental  inscription  confirming  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  Odoacer.  Odoacer  was 
king  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  in  the  year  476.  He  was  murdered 
by  his  conqueror,  Theodoric  the  Great,  a.  d.  493, 
and  was  buiied  at  Ravenna,  where,  after  a  lapse  of 
1360  years,  his  remains  have  been  found. 


The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  together  with  his  son, 
Constantino,  and  wife,  and  the  Russian  Admiral,  came 
very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Baltic  fleet  off 


Cronstadt.  An  English  yacht  ventured  near  shoi-e,  when 
a  small  Russian  steamer  ran  out  to  cut  her  off.  An 
English  war-steamer,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  yacht, 
flew  to  its  rescue ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  at- 
tacking the  Russians  by  the  general  orders  of  the  dav 
It  appeared  subsequently  that  all  the  dignitaries 
named  above  were  on  boai-d  the  Russian  steamer  a! 
the  tima 


A  Mail  Girl. — The  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
states  that  the  mail  between  Alexandria  and  Dum- 
fries, is  now  carried  regularly  and  punctually,  on 
horseback,  by  a  young  lady,  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
her  father  who  is  sick.  She  has  now  been  engaged 
for  several  weeks,  and  has  never  missed  a  day,  or 
been  out  of  time,  riding  twenty-five  miles  every  day. 
Her  indHShy  and  courage  are  worthy  of  honorable 
mention. 


(During  a  violent  stoi-m  which  burst  over  Paris 
last  month,  the  electric  fluid  entes^  a  room  in  which 
was  seated  a  man  who  had  long  been  suffering  from 
paralysis  which  deprived  him  completely  of  the  power 
of  speech.  It  set  fire  to  the  bed-cm'tains,  and  did 
other  damage  in  the  room,  but  instead  of  injuring  the 
infirm  man,  it  restored  to  him  his  speech  and  health. 


Improved  Piano. — It  is  stated  that  a  Frenchman, 
named  M.  Alexandre,  has  invented  a  contrivance  for 
giving  the  piano  a  prolonged  sound.  For  ten  years 
this  has  been  sought  for  in  vain.  It  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  sustained  note,  like  the  human  voice  or 
tlie  violin.    The  invention  is  said  to  be   very  simple. 


A  Pump  has  been  invented  by  Henry  Rogers,  of 
Addison,  Vt.,  which  excels  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
in  the  line  of  simple  but  efficient  pumps.  By  this 
pump  the  animal  which  desires  to  drink  is  made  to 
raise  his  own  water.  The  improvement  consists  in 
placing  a  cylinder,  filled  with  a  piston,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  the  piston  rod  being  hollow,  and  connecte  d 
with  a  basin  and  movable  platform  at  the  top.  The 
animal  approaches  and  steps  upon  the  platfoiTQ, 
causing  it  to  sink  a  few  inches,  which  pushes  down 
the  piston  I'od  into  the  basin.  After  the  animal  has 
drank,  the  water  flows  back  to  the  well,  so  that  it 
can  never  freeze. 


A  short  time  since,  a  movement  was  made  in  a 
parish  in  New  York  to  displace,  on  account  of  his 
age,  a  venerable  clergyman  from  the  post  he  had  long 
filled  with  honor.  A  petition  was  prepared,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him,  asking  him  to  resign  his  pastoral 
charge.  One  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
society  was  waited  on,  and  requested  to  head  the 
paper.  He  said  he  would  consent  to  the  movement 
on  one  condition  only,  viz.,  that  those  most  active  in  it 
would  secure  the  services  of  a  clergyman  who  would 
agi-ee  never  to  grow  old  1 
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THE  TEACHER'S   DESK 


A  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  built  at  Naples.  The 
king  has  approved  the  plan,  and  pointed  out  the 
Villa  Reale,  close  to  the  sea,  as  the  site. 


The  ^eonauts  ■who  -went  up  at  Hartford  on  the 
Fourtli,  say,  that  as  they  reached  a  gi'eat  hight  over 
the  river,  the  water  became  perfectly  pellucid,  and 
they  could  see  any  object  in  it,  even  to  the  bottom,  as 
distinctly  as  they  could  look  through  clear  water  in  a 
glass. 

The  Czae,  it  is  asserted,  is  raising  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  the  intention  of  letting  loose 
600,000  wild  horsemen  upon  Europe. 


Large  Iceberg. — Capt.  Richards,  of  the  British  brig 
Queen,  at  New  York  from  Limerick,  reports  that  on  the 
2d  inst,  lat.  43°  27',  long.  48°  43',  he  saw  an  iceberg 
about  five  miles  ai-ound,  and  300  feet  in  hight 


After  a  review  of  the  allied  armies,  Omar  Pacha, 
Gen.  Raglan,  St.  Arnaud,  and  others,  met  at  a  sort  of 
consultation,  when  the  Pacha  observed,  that  he 
feared  our  troops  would  have  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  and  that  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally at  an  end.  St  Arnaud  inquired  who  was  to  pay  ? 
— and  very  coolly  added  tliat  though  England  might 
be  satisfied  with  having  gained  her  point-— (the  retire- 
ment of  the  Russians) — France  would  require  reim- 
bursement of  her  outlay,  and  if  not  paid,  would  pay 
hecself  Omar  Pacha  made  no  answer — only  smiled. 
Perhaps  in  this  small  dialogue  lies  the  text  of  a  tre- 
mendous story. 

)  ■' 

It  is  stated  ttiat  the  Ciystal  Palace  Directors  have 
authorized  theii-  President  to  sell  the  entire  concern, 
with  all  the  fixtures  and  property  of  the  Association, 
deliverable  on  or  after  1st  November  next,  for  one-half 
it5  actual  cost.  The  first  cost  is  understood  to  have 
been  about  $700,000.  Competent  engineers  and 
aroliitects  have  decided  that  the  Palace  can  be  taken 
down,  removed  to  the  Battery,  and  put  up  again  for 
$50,000  or  less— or  be  taken  down,  removed  to  Phila- 


delphia or  Boston,  and  put  up  for  less  than  ?75,000. 
Goods  and  machinery  are  said  to  be  coming  into  the 
Palace  in  considerable  quantities,  much  improving  the 
appearance  of  things. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
recent  bombardment  and  burning  of  Greytown,  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  by  an  American  sloop  of  war.  It  ap- 
pears that  Solon  Borland,  United  States  Minister  to 
Central  America,  saw  fit,  while  a  passenger  going 
through  Greytown  some  time  since,  to  stand  between 
an  American  named  Smith,  who  was  chai'ged  with 
murder,  and  the  authorities  of  the  place  ;  for  which  in- 
terference the  Minister  was  himself  ai-rested,  and  kept 
under  restraint  for  a  portion  of  the  day.  For  this  al- 
leged violation  of  the  privileges  of  a  Minister,  Captain 
Hollins  was  dispatched  by  the  American  Government, 
with  instractions  to  demand  an  apology  and  pecuniaiy 
satisfaction,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  destroy  the 
town.  The  demand  having  been  made,  and  no  apolo- 
gy given,  the  place  was  utterly  destroyed — 200  shot 
and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  it  and  the  torch 
afterwards  applied  to  the  wi'eck  of  the  buildings. 


A  MAN  in  Wheehng,  Va.,  lately  rendered  himself 
a  cripple  for  life  by  taking  a  cold  bath  while  sweating. 
Paralysis  immediately  shriveled  his  left  side  from 
shoulder  to  foot,  a  deadness  creeping  over  it  -s^hich  no 
medical  aid  can  probably  remove. 


Six  Thousand  Live  Quails,  in  good  condition,  hare 
been  landed  at  Liverpool  They  have  been  brought 
fi-om  Egypt,  and  ai"e  intended  to  be  scattered  through 
England  for  breeding. 


The  St  John  Morning  News  holds  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  the  Reciprocal  Treaty : — "  Now 
that  the  American  Government  have  ratified  the  Elgin 
treaty,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  accept  it  in 
the  Provinces.  Jonathan  has  got  the  best  of  the 
bargain ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  look  upon  the 
measure  as  an  opening  of  the  brightest  future  New 
Brunswick  has  ever  known." 


%\t  %mi\n'$  gtsL 


In  our  last  we  should  have  stated  that  the  music 
will  be  resumed  in  the  next  volume,  which  commences 
with  the  November  number. 


things  worth  knowing. 
The  Figure   Nine. — The   difference   between   any 
transposed  number  is  always  a  multiple  of  9.     For  in- 
stance, suppose  an  accountant  or  book-keeper  can  not 
prove  or  balance  his  accounts — there  is  a  difference 


between  his  debts  and  credits,  which  he  canqot  account  / 
for,  after  careful  and  repeated  addings.  Let  liim  then 
see  if  this  difference  can  be  divided  by  9  without  any 
remainder.  If  it  can,  he  may  be  assured  that  his 
error  most  probably  lies  in  his  having  somewhere  trans- 
posed figures;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  put  down  92  fbr 
29,  83  for  38,  Ac,  with  any  other  transposition.  The 
difference  of  any  such  transposition  is  always  a  mul- 
tiple of  9.     The  knowledge  of  tliis  will  at  once  direct 
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attention  to  the  true  source  of  en'or,  and  save  the 
labor  of  often  adding  up  long  columns  of  figures.  The 
difference  between  92  and  29  is  63,  or  V  times  9 ;  be- 
tween 83  and  38  is  45,  or  5  times  9  ;  and  so  on  between 
any  transposed  numbers. 

A  New  Plant. — J.  B.  PoUey,  Esq.,  of  Downieville, 
lias  sent  to  the  California  Farmer  a  specimen  plant 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  beautiful  habit, 
cbaractei',  and  species.  It  is  a  fibrous-rooted  plant,  of 
succulent  growth,  throwing  up  a  spike  of  veiy  rich 
crimson  flowers  and  fi-uit,  and  giving  forth  a  pleasant 
odor.  The  spike  of  flowers  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  contains,  within  the  flowers,  about  sixty 
beiTies,  or  fruit,  the  size  of  a  fiJbert,  inclosed  in  a  cover- 
ing similar  to  the  filbert,  but  of  deep  crimson.  Alto- 
gether' it  is  a  wonderful  and  curious  specimen. 


USEFUL    RECEIPTS. 

To  Read  an  Inscription  on  a  partly  obliterated  Silver 
Coin. — Put  the  poker  in  the  fire  when  red  hot,  place 
t3ie  coin  upon  it,  and  the  inscription  will  plainly  appear 
of  a  greenish  hue,  but  will  disappear  as  the  coin  cools. 

To  Clean  Bottles  Infected  with  Bad  Smells. — Put 
.nto  bottles  so  affected  some  pieces  of  gray  or  brown 
paper ;  fill  them  with  water ;  shake  the  bottles  strongly, 
leave  them  then  a  day  or  two  in  this  state,  when,  find- 
ing them  more  or  less  affected,  repeat  the  process,  and 
aftei'wards  rinse  them  with  pure  water. 

To  Restore  Ivory. — To  bleach  a  card-case,  expose  it 
to  the  sun  in  a  close  glass  shade,  previously  washing  it 
in  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
soda  in  it.  Allow  it  to  dry  very  slowly  in  a  cool  place 
before  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  But,  under  any  circum- 
stances, carving  in  ivory  is  apt  to  split,  and  become  un- 
glued.      For  an  ink  spot,  try  a  little  salt  of  sorrel. 

Method  of  Binding  School-books. — When  the  books 
have  been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
flie  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth  linen 
doth,  which  nmst  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about  an  inch ; 
paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  cloth,  fixing 
tiiem  close  in  at  the  gi'oove,  and  give  the  books  a  firm 
pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry.  Square  the 
boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and  finish  the 
books  in  the  usual  manner.  This  method  will  secure 
and  give  strength  to  the  joint,  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  leather  from  breaking,  and  require  no  more 
time  than  lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  may  now 
'-be  colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 


MAXIMS. 

Live  not  so  much  upon  the  comforts  of  God,  as 
upon  the  God  of  comforts. 

One  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  sin  will  destroy  a 
soul. 


The  guilt  of  one  sin  is  a  greater  misery  than  the 
burden  of  a  thousand  crosses. 

"Only  One."— One  hour  lost  in  the  morning  by 
lying  in  bed,  will  put  back,  and  may  frustrate  all  the 
business  of  the  day.  One  hole  in  the  fence  will  cost 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  will  to  fix  it  at  once.  One  un- 
ruly animal  will  teach  all  others  in  its  company  bad 
tricks. 

Self-denial  is  the  most  exalted  pleasure ;  and  the 
conquest  of  evil  habits  is  the  most  glorious  tiiumph. 


ODDITIES.. 

An-  individual,. who  is  a  noted  punster,  had  a  cane 
with  a  dog's  head  upon  the  ferule,  and,  upon  being 
asked  to  what  order  of  animals  it  belonged,  replied, 
"  The  cane-ine  race." 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  thinks  it  "rather  queer"  that  th« 
rising  of  a  little  quicksilver  in  a  glass  tube  should 
make  the -weather  so  awfiil  hot. 

A  Farmer,  finding  a  dozen  of  his  men,  idly  stretched 
out  on  the  ground,  offered  a  dollar  to  the  laziest  of  the 
lot.  Eleven  jumped  up,  claiming  the  reward,  each  as- 
serting himself  to  be  the  laziest  dog  in  tlie  universe. 
The  dollar,  however,  was  awarded  to  the  twelfth,  who 
had  slothfuUy  kept  his  position,  and  who,  when  it  was 
tendered  to  liim,  murmured  out,  "Can't  you  put  it 
into  my  pocket  r' 

The  difference  between  a  can-iage-horse  and  a  car- 
riage-wheel is  this— one  goes  best  when  it  is  tired,  and 
the  other  don't  ^ 

Joe  says — "  Sam,  I  have  lost  my  watch  overboard ; 
it  lies  there  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  Is  there  any  way 
to  get  it?" 

"Yes,'?  says  Sam,  " there  are  divers  ways." 

It  makes  a_  great  difference  whether  glasses  »re 
used  ov«r  or  under  the  nose.  If  the  former,  the  per- 
son can  see  and  go  straight  ahead— if  the  latter,  the 
head  is  rather  apt  to  go  wTiere  it  can't  see  at  all. 

The  lady  who  did  not  think  it  respectable  to  bring 
up  her  children-  to  work,  h.as  lately  heard  from  her 
two  sons.  One  of  theni' is  barkeeper  on  a  flatboat, 
and  the  other  is  steward  of  a'  brick-yard. 

A  gentleman  .traveling  inside  a  coach,  was-  ea^ 
deavoring,  with  considerable,  earnestness,  to  impress- 
some  argument  upon  a ,  fellow ,  passenger  who  was 
seated  in  the  same- vehicle,  and  wJio  appeared  rather 
dull  of  apprehension  ;i  at  length,  -being  slightly  irritated,. 
he  exclaimed-^"  Why,  sir,,  it's  .as  plain  as  A  ±1  G!" 
"ITiat  maybe,"-  quietly  replied  the  other,  "but  I  ami 
DEF." 


A  PUZZLE. 


An  old  man  bad  a  square  orchard,,  around  which>  he- 
dug  i  a  deep  ditch  ten  feet  wide,  and  fiUed  it  with. 
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water  to  keep  out  the  thieves ;  but  two  rogues  went 


one  night  to  rob  the  orchard.  Each  took  a  board,  but 
when  they  reached  the  ditch,  they  found  their  boards 
were  but  seven  feet  long.  How  could  they  cross  with 
these  boai'ds,  without  fastening  them  together  ? 


1.  What  is  that  which  when  complete  goes  on  the 
garden  walk ;  beheaded,  it  goes  over  the  borders. 
When  entire,  whether  large  or  small,  its  length  is  a 
foot ;  beheaded,  it  is  more  thai;i  a  yard  ? 

2.  What  is  that  which,  though  it  can  not  be  a  cloak, 
may  be  a  disguise ;  is  worn  by  old  women,  learned 
professors,  and  hawks ;  and  which  a  nobleman  thinks 
it  no  disgrace  to  be  called  ? 

3.  My  first  is  equality,  my  second  is  inferiority,  my 
whole  is  superiority. 


1.  My  first  your  blood  in  secret  draws ; 
My  second  chokes  you  in  his  paws ; 
But  though  you  must  beware  of  either, 
Both  may  be  laughed  at  when  together. 

2.  My  first,  my  second,  and  my  third, 

Mean  the  same  thing,  repeated  o'er, 
And  yet,  although  it  seems  absurd, 

Each  of  them,  too,  means  something  more. 

3.  Of  water  bom,  I  upward  fly, 
'Then  faint  and  perish  in  the  sky. 

But,  though  by  nature  free  as  light, 
I  can  be  ruled  if  managed  right ; 
And  then  I  give  you  powerful  aid, 
A  slave  in  many  labors  made. 
And  BtiU  am  turned  to  greatest  use  - 
The  more  I  bully  and  refuse. 
I  shrink,  dilate,  compress,  expand, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  hand ; . 
Will  drive  his  wagon,  turn  his  mill ; 
Or  weave,  or  stamp,  or  what  he  will : 
O'er  sea  and  land  will  make  him  speed 
Without  a  sail,  without  a  steed  ; 
And  for  a  thousand  toils  am  fit 
No+  by  himself  discovered  yet, 

4.  0  wretched  I,  0  hapless  wight, 

Still  to  be  out,  and  still  forsaken  1 
Who  never,  never  can  be  right. 
And  nowhere,  nowhere  ever  taken ! 

5.  To  half  your  wish  join  half  your  fear, 
And  lo,  a  partner  will  appean 


ANSWERS    FOR   JULY. 
CHAEAOES. 

1.  Fool's  cap.  2.  Sword-fish.  3.  Snap  Dragon.  4. 
Colon  (:).  5.  Hyp  hen  (-).  6.  (Ar)  r  bit  ration.  1. 
Bh"d  lime.     8.  Seamanship.     9.  Herring. 
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TWO   SHORT   AND    EAST   LESSONS. 

2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10  11   12 
oShamefu      1      ly 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20. 

Deserted. 

2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10  11. 

mpropri      ety. 


ANAGRAMS. 

Flowers. 

Towns. 

1.  Cineraria. 

1.  Carlisle. 

2.  Carnation. 

2.  Sheffield. 

3.  Daisy. 

S.  Birmingham. 

4.  Dahlia. 

4.  Doncaster. 

5.  Oleander. 

5.  Liverpool. 

6.  Mallow. 

6.  Worcester, 

7.  Lilac. 

7.  Manchester. 

8.  Mangolia. 

8.  Leicester, 

9.  May  rose. 

10.  Lobelia. 

11.  Fuchia. 

*  Appointment 

12.  Ihdian  Pink. 

f  Assignation. 

Fruit. 

Trees. 

1.  Pomegranate. 

1.  Almond. 

2.  Nectarine. 

2.  Olive. 

8.  Green  Gage. 

3.  Mahogany. 

4.  GoosebeiTies. 

4.  Sycamore. 

5.  Peaches. 

5.  Orange. 

6.  Orange. 

6.  Filbert. 

7.  Tamarinds. 

ARITHMETICAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  He  receives  9f  barrels  of  apples.     Will  some  of 
our  older  schoolmates  send  answers  to  the  other  three  ? 


FOR    ATJGtrST. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Because  he  makes  people  steel  pens,  and  then 
persuades  them  they  do  write  (right).  2.  By  tying  a 
knot  in  his  tail,  and  that  would  make  a  pig'stye.  3. 
Because  all  his  thoughts  are  on  the  rack,  and  his  greatest 
bliss  his  woe  (wh-o)  1  4.  It  comes  before  T.  5.  S  X 
(Essex).  6.  A  coro-net.  7.  X  T  C  (ecstasy).  8.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  universe  I  tie  (university).  9.  Because 
it  makes  old  metal  into  G-old  metal.  10.  Reviver. 
11.  Civil.  12.  A  hole  in  a  stocking.  13.  Re-riown. 
14.  It  forqis  our  habits.  15.  It  is  breaking  through 
the  seahng  (ceiling).     16.  His  foot. 

ENIGMA. 

Echo. 


RIDDLES. 

1.'  Book-case.    2.  Foot-stool.    3.  Ringleader. 


The,  other  answers  in  the  next  number. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  READER. 

New  Series.— No.  XII.   Manner  of  Eeading  Verse. 

HEN  we  are  read- 
ing verse,  there 
is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  making 
the  pauses  justly. 
The  difficulty 
arises  from  the 
melody  of  verse,  which  dic- 
tates to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests 
of  its  own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these 
properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as 
neither  to  hurt  the  ear  nor  offend  the  under- 
standing, is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers 
of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  melody  of  verse :  one  is 
,the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the 
other,  the  csesural  pause  in  or  near  the  middle 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be 
finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible, 
and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to  observe  it 
in  our  pronunciation.  In  respect  to  blank 
verse,  we  ought  also  to  read  it  so  as  to  make 
every  line  sensible  to  the  ear ;  for,  what  is  the 
,use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet 
Composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we 
suppress  his  numbers,  by  omitting  the  final 
pause ;  and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronuncia- 
tion, into  mere  prose  ? 

At  the  same  time  that  we  attend  to  this 
pause,  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  close 
of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the 
meaning,  ought  not  to  be  marked  by  such  a 
tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  •  but, 
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without  either  fall  or  elevation  of  the  voice, 
it  should  be  denoted  only  by  so  slight  a  sus- 
pension of  sound  as  may  distinguish  the  pas- 
sage from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring 
the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  melodious  pause  is  that 
which  falls  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemistichs ;  a 
pause  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to 
the  close  of  the  line,  but  still  sensible  to  an 
ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  ca3su- 
ral  pause,  may  fall,  in  English  heroic  verse, 
after  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sylla- 
ble in  the  line.  Where  the  verse  is  so  con- 
structed that  this  c^sural  pause  coincides 
with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the 
sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily  ;  as  in  the 
two  first  verses  of  Pope's  Messiah  : 

"  Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma'^  !  begin  the  song ; 
To  heavenly  themes^ '^  sublimer  strains  belong." 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words  which  have 
so  strict  and  intimate  a  connection  as  not  to 
bear  even  a  momentary  separation  are  divid- 
ed from  one  another  by  this  csesural  pause, 
we  then  feel  a  sort  of  struggle  between  the 
sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  read  such  lines  harmoniously.  The  rule 
of  proper  pronunciation  in  such  cases  is,  to 
regard  only  the  pause  which  the  sense  forms, 
and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect 
of  the  csesural  pause  may  make  the  line  sound 
somewhat  unharmoniously ;  but  the  effect 
would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sound.  Eor  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Milton, 

"  What  in  me  is  dark, 


Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support," 
the  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  illtt. 
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mine,  at  the  end  of  the  third  syllable,  which, 
in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accordingly ; 
though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regard- 
ed, illumine  should  be  connected  with  what 
follows,  and  the  pause  not  made  till  the  fourth 
or  sixth  syllable.  So  in  the  following  line  of 
Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr,  Arbuthnot, 

"I  sit,  with  sad  civility  I  read:" 

the  ear  plainly  points  out  thecsesural  pause  as 
falling  after  sad,  the  fourth  syllable.  But  it 
would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any  pause 
there,  so  as  to  separate  sad  and  civility.  The 
sense  admits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the 
second  syllable,  sit,  which  therefore  must  be 
the  only  pause  made  in  reading  this  part  of  the 
sentence. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  some 
verses,  by  introducing  what  may  be  called 
demi-caesuras, which  require  very  slight  pauses, 
and  which  the  reader  should  manage  with 
judgment,  or  he  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  an 
affected,  sing-song  mode  of  pronouncing  verses 
of  this  kind.  The  following  lines  exemplify 
the  demi-cassura. 

"  Warms'  in  the  sun"  refreshes'  in  the  breeze,' 
Glows'  in  the  stars'",  and  blossoms'  in  the  trees : 
Lives'  through  all  life"  •,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads'  undivided",  operates'  unspent." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  introduction, 
the  compiler  takes  the  liberty  to  recommend 
to  teachers  to  exercise  their  pupils  in  disco- 
vering and  explaining  the  emphatic  words  and 
the  proper  tones  and  pauses,  of  every  portion 
assigned  them  to  read,  previously  to  their 
being  called  out  to  the  performance.  These 
preparatory  lessons,  in  which  they  should  be 
regularly  examined,  will  improve  their  judg- 
ment and  taste,  prevent  the  practice  of  read- 
ing without  attention  to  the  subject,  and  es- 
tablish a  habit  of  readily  discovering  the 
meaning,  force,  and  beauty,  of  every  sentence 
they  peruse. — L.  Murray. 

Note. — In  this  number  is  closed  our  second  series  of  articles 
on  reading.  We  shall  in  the  November  number  commence 
a  news  eries  of  articles  entitled,  "  How  to  Become  a  Good 
Speaker,"  and  shall  endeavor  to  render  them  both  entertaining 
and  instructive,  by  means  of  examples  and  engravings. 


THE  PREACHING  MONKEY. 

THERE  is  a  curious  animal,  native  of  South 
America,  which  is  called  the  preaching 
monkey.  The  appearance  of  this  animal  is  at 
once  grotesque  and  forbidding.  It  has  a  dark 
thick  beard,  three  inches  long,  hanging  down 
from  the  chin.  This  gives  it  the  mock  air  of 
a  Capuchin  friar,  from  which  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  preaching  monkey.  They 
are  generally  found  in  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening 
meetings,  when  they  assemble  in  vast  multi- 
tudes. At  these  times,  one  of  them,  who  ap- 
pears by  common  consent  to  be  leader  or 
president,  mounts  the  highest  tree  which  is 
near,  and  the  rest  take  their  places  below. 
Having  by  a  sign  commanded  silence,  the 
orator  commences  his  harangue,  consisting 
of  various  modulated  howls,  sometimes  sharp 
and  quick,  then  again  slow  and  deep,  but  al- 
ways so  loud  as  to  be  heard  several  miles. 

The  mingled  sounds  at  a  distance  are  said  to 
resemble  the  rolling  of  drums,  and  rumbling 
and  creaking  of  cart  wheels,  ungreased.  Now 
and  then  the  chief  gives  a  signal  with  his  hand, 
when  the  whole  company  begin  the  most  fright- 
ful chorus  imaginable,  and  with  another 
sign  silence  is  restored.  The  whole  scene  is 
described  a^  the  most  ludicrous,  and  yet 
the  most  hideous,  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive. 


SADNESS. 

The  world  is  full  of  sadness, 

Whichever  way  we  go — 
The  morn  may  break  with  gladness- 

The  night  be  fraught  with  woe. 
Though  bright  the  sun  is  beaming, 

And  balmy  sweet  the  air, 
The  earth  with  plenty  teeming — • 

The  heart  is  full  of  care. 

The  rose,  rich  perfume  gushing 

From  out  each  leafy  pore, 
May  be  with  beauty  blushing — 

Yet  cankered  at  the  core. 
The  eye  may  flash  and  lighten, 

The  lip  may  force  a  smile — 
The  face  with  joy  may  brighten — 

The  heart  be  sad  the  while. 


POCAHONTAS. 
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POCAHONTAS. 

IT  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  character  of  Po- 
cahontas without  falling  into  extravagance. 
Though  our  whole  knowledge  of  her  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  brilliant  and  striking  incidents, 
yet  there  is  in  them  so  complete  a  consist- 
ency, that  reason,  as  well  as  imagination, 
permits  us  to  construct  the  whole  character 
from  these  occasional  manifestations.  She 
seems  to  have  possessed  every  quality  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  the  female  character  ; 
the  most  graceful  modesty,  the  most  winning 
sensibility,  strong  affections,  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  dove-like  gentleness,  and 
most  entire  disinterestedness.  These  beauti- 
ful qualities  were  not  in  her  nurtured  and 
trained  by  the  influences  of  refined  life,  but 
were  the  native  and  spontaneous  growth  of  her 
heart  and  soul. 

Her  mind  had  not  been  formed  and  fed  by 
books,  or  the  conversation  of  the  gifted  and 
cultivated;  the  nameless  graces  of  polished 


life  had  not  surrounded  her  fi-om  her  birth, 
and  created  that  tact  in  manner  and  deport- 
ment, and  becoming  propriety  in  carriage  and 
conversation,  which  all  well-bred  people,  how- 
ever differing  originally  in  refinement  and  de- 
licacy of  perception,  seem  to  possess  in  about 
the  same  degree ;  nor  had  the  coarse  forms  of 
actual  life  been,  to  her  eyes,  concealed  by  the 
elegant  drapery  which  civilization  throws  over 
them.  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  been 
familiar  with  rude  ways  of  living,  uncouth 
habits,  and  lawless  passions.  Yet  she  seems 
to  have  been,  from  the  first,  a  being  distinct 
from  and  unlike  her  people,  though  in  the 
midst  of  them.  She  reminds  us  of  a  delicate 
wild-flower,  growing  up  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
where  the  eye  can  discern  no  soil  for  its  roots 
to  grasp,  and  sustain  its  slender  stalk.  We 
behold  her  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  her 
Maker,  who  seems  to  have  created  her  in  a 
spirit  of  rebuke  to  the  pride  of  civilization, 
giving  to  an  Indian  girl,  reared  in  the  depths 
of  a  Virginian  forest,  that  symmetry  of  femi- 
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nine  loveliness  which  we  but  seldom  see,  with 
all  our  helps  and  appliances,  and  all  that  moral 
machinery  with  which  we  work  upon  the  raw 
material  of  character. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  what  is  lovely  and 
attractive  in  the  character  of  Pocahontas,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  higher  moral  qualities, 
which  command  respect  almost  to  reverence. 
Moral  courage,  dignity  and  independence,  are 
among  her  most  conspicuous  traits.  Before 
we  can  do  justice  to  them,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  displayed.  At  the  time  when  the 
English  first  appeared  in  Virginia,  she  was  a 
child  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  These 
formidable  strangers  immediately  awakened 
in  the  breasts  of  her  people  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  hatred  and  fear ;  and  Captain  Smith, 
in  particular,  was  looked  upon  as  a  being 
whose  powers  of  injuring  them  were  irresist- 
ible and  superhuman.  What  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  that  this  young  girl  should 
have  had  all  these  feelings  exaggerated  by  the 
creative  imagination  of  childhood;  that  Cap- 
tain Smith  should  have  haunted  her  dreams ; 
and  that  she  should  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  look  upon  the  man  to  whom  her  excited 
fancy  had  given  an  outward  appearance  corre- 
sponding to  his  frightful  attributes  1 

But  the  very  first  act  of  her  life,  as  known 
to  us,  puts  her  far  above  the  notions  and  pre- 
judices of  her  people,  and  stamps  at  once  a 
seal  of  marked  superiority  upon  her  character. 
And  from  this  elevation  she  never  descends. 
Her  motives  are  peculiar  to  herself,  and  take 
no  tinge  fi-om  the  passions  and  opinions  around 
her.  She  thinks  and  acts  for  herself,  and 
does  not  hesitate,  when  thereto  constrained,  to 
leave  her  father,  and  trust  for  protection  to 
that  respect  which  was  awakened  alike  by  her 
high  birth  and  high  character  among  the  whole 
Indian  race.  It  is-  certainly  a  remarkable 
combination  which  we  see  in  her,  of  gentleness 
and  sweetness,  with  strength  of  mind,  decision, 
and  firm  consistency  of  purpose,  and  would 
be  so  in  any  female,  reared  under  the  most 
favorable  influences. 

The  lot  of  Pocahontas  may  be  considered 
a  happy  one,  notwithstanding  the  pang  which 
her  affectionate  nature  must  have  felt,  in  being 
called  so  early  to  part  from  her  husband  and 


child.  It  was  her  good  fortune  to  be  the  in- 
strument, in  the  hand  of  Providence,  for 
bringing  about  a  league  of  peace  and  amity 
between  her  own  nation  and  the  English — a 
consummation  most  agreeable  to  her  taste 
and  feelings.  The  many  favors  which  she  be- 
stowed upon  the  colonists,  were  by  them 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  obtained  for  her 
a  rich  harvest  of  attentions  in  England.  Her 
name  and  deeds  have  not  been  suffered  to  pass 
out  of  the  minds  of  men,  nor  are  they  dis- 
cerned only  by  the  glimmering  light  of  tra- 
dition. Captain  Smith  has  repaid  the  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  her,  by  ^the 
immortality  which  his  eloquent  and  feeling 
pen  has  given  her.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
beautiful  story  of  her  heroism  1  and  who, 
that  has  heard  it,  has  not  felt  his  heart  throb 
quick  with  generous  admiration  1  She  has 
become  one  of  the  darlings  of  history,  and 
her  name  is  as  familiar  as  a  household  word 
to  the  numerous  and  powerful  descendants 
of  the  "  feeble  folk"  whom  she  protected  aiid 
befriended. 

Her  own  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  many 
honorable  families,  who  trace  back  with  pride 
their  descent  from  this  daughter  of  a  despised 
people.  She  has  been  a  powerful,  though 
silent,  advocate  in  behalf  of  the  race  to  which 
she  belonged.  Her  deeds  have  covered  a 
multitude  of  their  sins.  When  disgusted 
with  numerous  recitals  of  their  cruelty  and 
treachery,  and  about  to  pass  an  unfiivorable 
judgment  in 'our  minds  upon  the  Indian  cha- 
racter, at  the  thought  of  Pocahontas  our 
"  rigor  relents."  With,  a  softened  heart,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  there  must  have  been 
fine  elements  in  a  people  from  among  whom 
such  a  being  could  spring. 


Lafayette. — During  the  Revolution,  Lafay- 
ette being  in  Baltimore,  was  invited  to  a  balL 
He  went,  but  instead  of  joining  the  amusement, 
as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman, 
addressed  the  ladies  thus  :  "  Ladies,  you  are 
very  handsome ;  you  dance  very  prettily  ; 
your  ball  is  very  fine — but  my  soldiers  have 
no  shirts.''^  The  ball  ceased  ;  the  ladies  went 
home,  and  the  next  day  shirts  were  prepared 
for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country. 
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[Tbe  following  admirable  tribute  to  the  element  that  sparkles 
but  never  intoxicates,  was  published  by  Hood  in  183T.1 

DRINKING  SONG. 

BT  THOMAS   HOOD, 

Member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  as  sung  hy  Mr.  Spring, 
at  Waterman's  Ball. 

Come,  pass  round  the  pail,  boys,  and  give  it  no  quarter. 
Drink  deep,  and  drink  oft,  and  replenish  your  jugs, 
Fill  up,  and  I'll  give  you  a  toast  to  your  water — 
The  Turncock  for  ever  !  that  opens  the  plugs  ! 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  a  bucket,  a  bucket, 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
Or,  best  of  all  notions,  let's  have  it  by  oceans. 
With  plenty  of  room  for  a  sink  or  a  swim  ! 

Let  topers  of  grape-juice  exultingly  vapor, 
But  let  us  just  whisper  a  word  to  the  elves, 

We  water  roads,  horses,  silks,  ribbons,  bank  paper, 
Plants,  poets,  and  muses,  and  why  not  ourselves  ? 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

The  vintage  they  cry,  think  of  Spain's  and  of  France's, 
The  jigs,  the  boleros,  fandangos,  and  jumps  ; 

But  water's  the  spring  of  all  civilized  dances, 
We  go  to  a  ball  not  in  bottles,  hw.'i puinps  ! 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Let  others  of  Dorchester  quaff  at  their  pleasure, 
Or  honor  old  Meux  with  their  thirsty  regard — 

We'll  drink  Adam's  ale,  and  we  get  i\,pool  measure, 
Or  quaff  heavy  wet  from  the  butt  in  the  yard  1 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Some  flatter  gin,  brandy,  and  rum,  on  their  merits, 
Grog,  punch,  and  what  not,  that  enliven  a  feast : 

'Tis  true  that  they  stir  up  the  animal  spirits, 
But  may  not  the  animal  turn  out  a  beast  ? 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

The  Man  of  the  Ark,  who  continued  our  species, 
He  saved  us  by  water — but  as  for  the  wine. 

We  all  know  the  figure,  more  sad  than  facetious, 
He  made  after  tasting  the  juLoe  of  the  vine. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

In  wine  let  a  lover  remember  his  jewel. 

And  pledge  her  in  bumpers  fiU'd  brimming  and  oft ; 
But  we  can  distinguish  the  kind  from  the  cruel, 

And  toast  them  in  water,  the  hard  or  the  soft. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Some  cross'd  in  their  passion  can  never  o'erlook  it. 
But  take  to  a  pistol,  a  knife,  or  a  beam ; 

Whilst  temperate  swains  are  enabled  to  irooh  it 
By  help  of  a  little  meandering  stream. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Should  fortune  diminish  our  cash's  sum  total, 
Deranging  our  wits  and  our  private  affairs, 

Though  some  in  such  cases  would  fly  to  the  bottle. 
There's  nothing  like  water  for  drowning  our  cares. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 


See  drinkers  of  water,  their  wits  never  lacking. 
Direct  as  a  railroad  and  smooth  in  their  gaits ; 

But  look  at  the  bibbers  of  wine  they  go  tacking. 
Like  ships  that  have  met  a  foul  wind  in  the  sPraiglits. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

A  fig  then  for  Burgundy,  Claret,  or  Mountain, 
A  few  scanty  glasses  must  limit  your  wish. 

But  he's  the  true  toper  that  goes  to  the  fountain. 
The  drinker  that  verily  "drinks  like  a  fish." 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  MARSH- 
FIELD,   MASS. 

^  URING  the  sum- 
mer  of    1852    I 
had  the   extreme 
pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview with  Mr. 
Webster,  at    his 
mansion  in  Marsh- 
field.     It  was  on  one  of  those 
fine  summer  days,  when  the 
earth  was  covered  with   verdure,  in  all  its 
freshness  and  beauty,  making  a  ride  very  de- 
sirable and  pleasant.     On  arriving  at  his  resi- 
dence, late  in  the  afternoon,  I  learned  that  he 
had    gone  fishing    (a  favorite   sport   of  his) 
down  in  the  bay,  on  the  lower  portion  of  his 
farm.     Being  informed  that  I  should  be  likely 
to  see  him  when  he  landed,  I  drove  down  to 
his   boat-house,  about  one  mile   distant.     In 
going  out  from  the   house,  a  hedge  studded 
the  avenue  through  which  I  passed,  very  beau- 
tiful and  substantial,  being  several  hundreds 
of  feet  in   length.     After  passing  down  the 
road,  I  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  bay  where 
they  were  fishing.     From  this  eminence  Bos- 
ton Bay  was  plainly  seen,  studded  with  white 
sails  of  every  grade,  from  the  frail  skiff,  to 
the  merchantman  freighted  with  its  precious 
cargo  from  the  "  Orient  land."     Below  at  the 
east,  lay  those  extensive  marshes,  cut  up  by- 
creeks  and  ditches,  giving  them  a  most  im- 
posing appearance.     Waiting  a  short  time  for 
them  to  return,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
and  examine  one  of  those  lobster  establish- 
ments, so  numerous  on  that  shore.     Whilo 
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waiting  there,  one  of  the  fishermen  related  a 
fishing  cruise^  he  had  some  time  previous, 
with  Mr.  Webster.  He  said  that  on  a  beau- 
tifiil  day,  some  three  years  before,  he  went  out 
skipper  for  Mr.  W.,  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
He  remarked  that  Mr.  W.  was  in  fine  health 
and  spirits,  and  could  throw  a  line  with  any 
of  them,  and  draw  in  a  fish  as  well  as  the  best 
fisherman  on  the  boat.  Having  fished  some 
time  without  much  success,  Mr.  W.  threw  out 
his  line  and  hooked  a  halibut  of  enormous 
size,  and  in  the  struggle  to  get  him  safe  on 
board  of  the  boat,  he  halloaed  so  loud  that 
he  was  heard  on  the  shore,  three  miles  distant. 
Looking  down  the  creek,  the  boat  was  seen 
coming  up  to  the  boat-house,  laden  with  her 
precious  cargo.  On  landing,  Mr.  Webster 
received  me  very  cordially,  and  invited  me 
to  visit  his  farm-house  the  next  day.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Webster  went  out  with  me, 
showing  his  fine  cattle,  extensive  corn  fields, 
and  pasture  lands.  After  having  examined 
his  farm,  he  invited  me  to  visit  his  mansion. 
This  was  a  noble  structure,  combining  both 
ancient  and  modern  architecture.  The  north 
wing  contained  his  extensive  library.  This 
was  of  recent  construction,  and  modern  in  its 
appearance.  Arriving  at  the  mansion,  we  en- 
tered his  library,  which  was  his  reception 
room  on  business  matters,  and  where  his  pri- 
vate secretary  prepared  his  voluminous  mat- 
ters connected  with  State  affairs.  The  interior 
of  the  library  was  quite  imposing ;  containing 
the  portraits  of  Lord  Ashburton,  his  own,  and 
the  portrait  of  his  son,  Capt.  Webster,  who 
died  in  Mexico,  during  the  war  of  1847. 
After  examining  his  extensive  library  of  books, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  he  requested  me  to 
be  seated  near  himself  Mr.  Webster  was  in 
fine  spirits,  for  he  was  going  to  Washington 
that  afternoon,  with  his  family,  to  remain  a 
short  time.  Our  conversation,  for  a  while, 
was  on  the  extent  and  productiveness  of  his 
farm,  the  number  of  his  cattle,  the  soil  and 
the  nature  of  it,  its  quality,  &c.  Our  next 
topic  was  on  geology,  suggested  by  the  pre- 
vious conversation  about  his  lands.  Having 
a  desire  to  know  whether  he  was  well  informed 
in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  State  affairs,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  he  was  much  in- 
terested in  geology.     Sir,  he  remarked,  with 


much  earnestness,  I  am  not  much  of  a  geolO' 
gist,  still,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  to  produce  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
them  collected  together  in  my  cabinet,  in  their 
regular  order  of  formation,  from  the  primi- 
tive granite,  through  all  of  the  secondary  for- 
mations. He  then  gave  me  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  make  him  another  visit  when  he 
should  return  from  Washington,  and  then  he 
would  show  me  his  cabinet.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  was  sick,  and  it  proved  his  last 
sickness.  Mr.  Webster's  sympathies  were 
always  expressed  in  favor  of  the  young  in  his 
speeches,  as  the  following  extract  will  show. 
This  speech  was  delivered  before  the  Superior 
Court  at  Washington,  in  the  case  of  Girard's 
will,  in  the  gift  of  two  millions  of  dollars  to 
erect  a  college  for  the  education  of  orphans. 
"The  earliest  and  the  most  intellectual 
want  of  human  nature,  is  the  knowledge  of  its 
origin,  its  duty,  and  its  destiny.  '  Whence 
am  I,  Avhat  am  I,  and  what  is  before  me  ?' 
This  is  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  as  soon  as 
it  raises  its  contemplation  above  visible,  ma- 
terial things.  When  an  intellectual  being 
finds  himself  on  this  earth,  as  soon  as  the  fa- 
culties of  reason  operate,  one  of  the  first  in- 
quiries of  his  mind  is,  '  Shall  I  be  here  al- 
ways? Shall  I  live  here  for  ever?'  And 
reasoning  from  what  he  sees  daily  occurring 
to  others,  he  learns  to  a  certainty  that  his  state 
of  being  must  one  day  be  changed.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  it  may  be  true  that  he  is 
created  with  this  consciousness;  but  whether 
it  be  consciousness  or  the  result  of  his  reason- 
ing faculties,  man  soon  learns  that  he  must  die. 
And  of  all  sentient  beings,  he  alone,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  attains  to  this  knowledge.  His 
Maker  has  made  him  capable  of  learning  this. 
Before  he  knows  his  origin  and  destiny,  he 
knows  that  he  is  to  die.  Then  comes  that 
most  urgent  and  solemn  demand  for  light  that 
ever  proceeded  or  can  proceed  from  the  pro- 
found and  anxious  broodings  of  the  human 
soul.  It  is  stated  with  wonderful  force  and 
beauty  in  that  incomparable  composition,  the 
book  of  Job : — '  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 
if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
that  the  tender  branch  thereof  Avill  not  cease ; 
that,  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud 
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and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  if  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again  V  And  that 
question  nothing  but  God  and  the  religion  of 
God  can  solve. 

"  Religion  does  solve  it,  and  teaches  every 
man  that  he  is  to  live  again,  and  that  the 
duties  of  this  life  have  reference  to  the  life 
which  is  to  come.  And  hence,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  it  has  been  the 
duty,  as  it  has  been  the  effort,  of  the  great  and 
the  good,  to  sanctify  human  knowledge,  to 
bring  it  to  the  font,  and  to  baptize  learning 
into  Christianity ;  to  gather  up  all  its  pro- 
ductions, its  earliest  and  its  latest,  its  blossoms 
and  its  fruits,  and  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar 
of  religion  and  virtue," 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  School- 
mate are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  land  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Webster's  estate.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  superintendent  of  the  farm, 
that  there  was  connected  with  the  estate,  1600 
acres  of  land,  and  most  of  it  in  a  compact 
body.  There  were  several  houses  on  the  estate, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  worked  on  the /arm. 
One  of  the  houses  formerly  belonged  to  Gov. 
Webster,  one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
being  kept  for  its  great  antiquity. 

J.  Robinson. 


TECUMSEH'S  HOKOR-AN  LXDIAFS 
WORD  AND  GRATITUDE. 

CORRESPON- 
dent  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press 
gives  some 
deeply  interest- 
ing anecdotes 
of  the  great  In- 
dian warrior 
and  prophet,  Tecumseh : 
While  the  enemy  was  in 
full  possession  of  the  country  around  Monroe 
and  Detroit,  Tecumseh,  with  a  large  band  of 
his  warriors,  visited  the  river  Raisin.  The 
inhabitants  along  that  river  had  been  stripped 


of  nearly  every  means  of  subsistence.  Old 
Mr.  Rivard  (a  Frenchman),  who  was  lame, 
and  unable  by  his  labor  to  procure  a  living 
for  himself  and  family,  had  contrived  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  the  wandering  bands  of  sa- 
vages a  pair  of  oxen,  with  which  his  son  was 
able  to  procure  a  scanty  support  for  the  family. 
It  so  happened,  that,  while  at  labor  with  the 
oxen,  Teciunseh,  who  had  come  over  from 
Maiden,  met  him  in  the  road,  and  walking  up 
to  him,  said : 

"  My  friend,  I  must  have  those  oxen.  My 
young  men  are  very  hungry,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  eat.     We  must  have  the  oxen." 

Young  Rivard  remonstrated.  He  told  the 
chief  that  if  he  took  the  oxen  his  father  would 
starve  to  death. 

"  Well,"  said  Tecumseh,  "  we  are  the  con- 
querors, and  everything  we  want  is  ours;  I 
must  have  the  oxen;  my  people  must  not 
starve ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  rob 
you  of  them.  I  will  pay  you  $100  for  them, 
and  that  is  far  more  than  they  are  worth,  but 
we  must  have  them." 

Tecumseh  got  a  white  man  to  write  an 
order  on  the  British  Indian  agent.  Col.  Elliott, 
who  was  on  the  river  some  distance  below, 
for  the  money.  The  oxen  were  killed,  large 
fires  built,  and  the  forest  warriors  were  soon 
feasting  on  their  flesh. 

Young  Rivard  took  the  order  to  Col.  Elliott, 
who  promptly  refused  to  pay  it,  saying :  "  We 
are  entitled  to  our  support  from  the  country 
we  conquered.     I  will  not  pay  it." 

The  young  man,  with  a  sorrowful  heart, 
returned  with  the  answer  to  Tecumseh,  who 
said,  "  To-morrow  we  will  go  and  see." 

In  the  morning  he  took  young  Rivard  and 
went  to  see  the  Colonel.  On  meeting  him  he 
said  : 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  pay  for  the  oxen  I 
bought  f 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel ;  and  he  reiterated 
the  reason  for  refusal. 

"  I  bouffhf  them,"  said  the  chief,  "  for  my 
young  men,  who  were  very  hungry.  I  pro- 
mised to  pay  for  them,  and  they  shall  be  paid 
for.  I  have  always  heard  that  white  nations 
went  to  war  with  each  other,  and  not  with 
peaceful  individuals ;  that  thei/  did  not  rob 
and  plunder  poor  people.     I  will  not." 
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"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  will  not  pay 
for  them," 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please,"  said  the  chief, 
"but  before  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  came 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  great  king,  they  had 
enough  to  eat,  for  which  they  had  only  to 
thank  the  Master  of  Life  and  their  good  rifles. 
Their  hunting  grounds  supplied  them  with  food 
enough  ;  to  them  they  can  return." 

This  threat  produced  a  sudden  change  in 
the  Colonel's  mind.  The  defection  of  the 
great  chief,  he  well  knew,  would  immediately 
withdraw  all  the  nations  of  the  red  men  from 
the  British  service ;  and,  without  them,  they 
were  nearly  powerless  on  the  frontier. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  I  must  pay, 
I  will." 

"  Give  me  hard  money,"  said  Tecumseh, 
"  not  rag  money" — army  bills. 

The  Colonel  then  counted  out  a  hundred 
dollars  in  coin,  and  gave  them  to  him.  The 
chief  handed  the  money  to  young  Rivard,  and 
then  said  to  the  Colonel,  "  Give  me  one  dollar 
more."  It  was  given,  and,  handing  that  to 
young  Rivard,  he  said  : — "  Take  that,  it  will 
pay  you  for  the  time  you  have  lost  in  getting 
your  money." 


THE  DEPARTURE   OF  THE  SHIP. 

She  lies  in  the  harbor,  the  gallant  sliip, 
"With  sail  to  the  breeze  outRprerid  ; 

And  the  starry  flag,  with  its  rainbow  stripes, 
Floats  at  her  tall  mast-head. 

Softly  the  light  waves  caress  her  prow, 

And  ripple  a  parting  lay, 
As  they  merrily  dance  in  the  glad  sunlight 

On  the  rock-bound  shore  of  the  bay. 

Strong  hands  have  labored  day  by  day. 
And  that  with  unceasing  toil, 


To  stow  away  in  her  oak-ribbed  hull 
The  products  of  every  soil. 

And  with  her  rich  cargo  to-day  she  sails, 

To  plow  the  foaming  main ; 
And  weeks  and  months  will  hurry  by 

Ere  we  see  her  form  again. 

Methinks  a  feeling  of  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  multitude  gathering  near, 

For  the  noble  craft  is  to  bear  away 
Those  whom  their  hearts  hold  dear. 

The  mother  looks  fondly  on  her  son, 

While  a  tear  is  in  her  eye, 
As  she  prays  God's  blessing  upon  her  child, 

And  utters  the  last  good-bye. 

The  gentle  sister  clings  to  him, 
And  pressing  his  sunbrowued  hand, 

Bids  him  think  of  her  and  his  happy  home, 
When  far  in  a  distant  land. 

And  there  is  the  merchant  with  business  look. 

And  a  scrutinizing  gaze, 
He  cares  but  little  for  any  thing  else, 

If  his  goods  reach  their  destined  place. 

And  the  hardy  sailor  forgets  awhile 

Tlie  troubles  that  fall  to  his  lot, 
And  turns  to  look  at  Ms  childhood's  home, 

That  dearly-cherished  spot. 

Thus  the  thoughts  of  all  are  centered  now 

On  the  sea  and  the  gallant  ship, 
A  ray  of  hope  rests  in  every  eye, 

And  good  wishes  on  ev6ry  lip. 

As  she  proudly  glides  from  her  resting-place, 
As  though  she  were  queen  of  the  seas, 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  sounds  from  rock  to  rock, 
And  dies  away  on  the  breeze. 

As  she  disappears  'mid  the  western  clouds. 

Which  lie  in  a  golden  train. 
In  the  heart  of  each  there  arises  a  thought. 

Will  that  ship  return  again  ? 

Heneietta. 


Extravagance. — The  enormous  amount 
paid  annually  to  Europe,  for  silks,  satins  and 
laces,  is  impoverishing  the  United  States.  It 
causes  us  to  part  with  all  our  California  gold. 
If  the  ladies  would,  as  they  might,  display 
their  patriotism  by  refusing  to  wear  silks  and 
laces  for  three  years,  and  in  place  adopt  the 
finest  fabrics  of  our  manufacture,  every  mer- 
chant, mechanic  and  agriculturist  would  find 
his  condition  improved.  It  takes  eight  car- 
goes of  American  produce  to  pay  for  one 
ship  load  of  silks  and  laces,  and  often  more; 
and  the  balance  must  be  paid  in  gold. 
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BUT  scanty  favor  has  this  ill-favored,  un- 
happy-looking quadruped  met  with 
hitherto  in  the  eyes  of  zoologists ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  older 
the  work  on  natural  history  in  which  he  is 
mentioned,  the  more  abundant  are  the  hard 
epithets  lavished  upon  his  devoted  head.  His 
personal  appearance  is  certainly  any  thing  but 
prepossessing;  but  if  his  countenance  is 
gloomy  and  malignant  in  captivity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  more  lowering  than  the  physi- 
ognomy of  many  a  learned  man  would  speed- 
ily become  if  he  were  ti-ansported  from  his 
snug  fireside — which,  after  all,  is  an  ice-house 
compared  to  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa, 
■whence  cometh  the  hapless  hyena — to  a  crip- 
pled and  narrow  den,  facing  the  north,  and 
situate  in  a  damp  and  foggy  corner  ;  or  con- 
demned to  dine  upon  a  leg-of  mutton  bone, 
instead — as  the  hyena  has  been  known  to  do 
in  his  native  land — of  discussing  a  repast  of 
three  courses,  consisting  of  a  young  ass,  a 
goat,  and  a  fox,  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  no  animal  has  a  greater  aver- 
sion to  close  confinement  than  the  hyena; 
little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  should  seldom  or  ever  appear 
to  advantage ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
testify  an  impatient,  irritable  spirit,  particu- 
larly when,  to  amuse  the  "  gazing  crowd,"  he 
is  kept  in  suspense  regarding  the  one  creature 


comfort  which  he  thoroughly  enjoys,  viz.,  his 
dinner.  The  hysterical  laughter  of  the  poor 
beast,  which  gives  such  intense  satisfaction  to 
the  spectators  who  usually  cluster  about  the 
dens  at  feeding-time,  has  to  our  ears  a  very 
pitiful  sound.  It  has  certainly  a  strange  re- 
semblance to,  and,  when  heard  at  a  distance, 
is  a  very  close  imitation  of,  the  laughter  of 
the  human  species ;  but  it  is  any  thing  rather 
than  an  appreciation  of  a  joke  which  calls  forth 
the  shrill  and  unearthly  sounds  uttered  by 
the  hyena  on  these  festive  occasions.  It  is 
when  agitated  and  irate  that  he  thus  lifts  up 
his  voice;  and  those  who  have  watched  him,, 
with  upraised  bristles  and  exposed  fangs,  an- 
grily and  rapidly  pacing  up  and  down  his  cage, 
eyeing  with  malignant  glances  his  keeper, 
who  holds  the  tantalizing  morsel  of  raw  flesh 
which  is  his  allotted  portion  suspended  at  the 
top  of  his  iron  staff  far  out  of  reach,  will 
readily  believe  that  these  discordant  peals 
have  in  them  much  more  of  rage  and  baffled- 
desire  than  of  joyous  merriment  or  gleeful' 
satisfaction. 

As  for  the  ancients,  they  not  only  believed 
that  the  hyena  could  laugh,  but  that  it  could' 
speak.  "  These  hideous  brutes,"  says  Pliny 
in  his  "Historia  Naturalis,"  "are  wont  to- 
repair  to  the  shepherds'  huts  and  imitate 
the  human  voice,  and  even  learn  some 
person's  name,  who,  when  he  answers  to  the 
call  and  comes  out,  is  immediately  torn  to 
pieces."    Even  Aristotle,  who  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  the  father  of  naturalists,  and  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  has  fallen  into 
the  popular  error  of  his  day ;  and,  besides 
other  apocryphal  charges,  has  advanced  the 
monstrous  proposition,  that  the  neck  of  the 
hyena  consisted  of  but  one  jointless  bone — 
an  assei'tion  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  is  to  the  full  as  groundless  as  that  this 
peculiar  bone  proved  of  great  efficacy  in  ma- 
gical invocation ;  which  belief  is  to  this  day 
current  among  the  superstitious  Arabs,  who, 
when  they  slay  one  of  these  animals,  carefully 
bury  the  head,  lest  it  should  operate  as  an 
avenging  charm  or  spell. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal.  The 
spotted  kind  is  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  southern  division  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tiger- wolf.  It  is  an  object  of  great  fear 
and  abhorrence  in  this  region,  though  it  rarely 
moves  abroad  during  the  day,  but  passes  the 
hours  of  light  and  heat  in  slothful  slumber, 
concealed  in  a  hole  or  den  of  its  own  excava- 
tion, or  else  hidden  from  all  prying  eyes 
within  the  depths  of  some  densely-covered 
bush.  Till  very  lately  bands  of  hyenas  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the 
streets  of  Cape  Town,  where  they  were  tole- 
rated as  very  useful  in  carrying  away  the 
animal  refuse  and  offal;  but,  partly  from  bet- 
ter regulations  now  existing  in  the  town,  and 
partly  from  the  number  of  these  animals  hav- 
ing decreased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popu- 
lation has  increased,  this  no  longer  occurs. 

Sparrman,  who  is  good  authority,  speaks 
of  the  hyena  as  a  cruel,  mischievous,  and  for- 
midable animal,  living  by  depredation  and 
rapine,  daring  and  rapacious  in  its  attacks 
upor;  the  farmers'  flocks  and  herds ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  numbers,  the  nocturnal  habits,  and 
the  mingled  courage  and  obstinacy  of  these 
animals,  render  them  in  this  respect  even 
more  destructive  than  the  lion  itself.  The 
courage  of  the  hyena,  moreover,  is  equal  to 
its  voracity  ;  man  himself  he  seldom  ventures 
to  attack,  save  and  except  when  driven  to  des- 
peration and  in  self  defense,  and  then  it  will 
turn  furiously  even  upon  this  all-powerful  as- 
sailant, but  it  wages  fierce  war  against  much 
larwer  quadrupeds  than  itself.  It  fears  neither 
the  kingly  lion,  the  wily   panther,  nor  the 


fierce  ounce,  whom,  either  by  stealthy  attacks, 
or  by  the  combined  power  of  numbers,  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  conquer. 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  persevering  and  entertaining 
Abyssinian  traveler,  says,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  one  who  has  hitherto  written 
of  this  animal  who  ever  saw  the  thousandth 
part  of  them  I  have.  They  were  a  plague  in 
Abyssinia  in  every  situation,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  field,  and,  I  think,  surpassed  the 
sheep  in  number.  Gondar  was  full  of  them 
from  the  time  it  turned  dark  to  the  break  of 
day,  seeking  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered 
carcasses  which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people 
expose  in  the  streets  without  burial,  and  who 
firmly  believe  that  these  animals  are  Falasha 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  transformed 
by  magic,  and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh 
in  the  dark  for  safety.  One  night  in  Maitsha, 
being  very  intent  on  observation,  I  heard 
something  pass  behind  me  toward  the  bed,  but 
upon  looking  round  could  perceive  nothing. 
Having  finished  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went 
out  of  my  tent,  intending  directly  to  return, 
which  I  immediately  did,  when  I  perceived 
large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I 
called  upon  my  servant  with  a  light,  and 
there  was  the  hyena  standing  nigh  the  head 
of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three  large  bunches 
of  candles  in  his  mouth.  To  have  fired,  I  was 
in  danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other 
furniture,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the  can- 
dles steadily  in  his  mouth,  to  wish  for  no 
other  prey  at  that  tinie.  As  his  mouth  was 
full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  pike  struck  him 
as  near  the  heart  as  I  could  judge.  It  was  not 
till  then  that  he  showed  any  sign  of  fierceness ; 
but  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the 
candles  and  endeavored  to  run  up  the  shaft 
of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  me,  so  that,  in  self- 
defense,  1  was  obliged  to  draw  a  pistol  from 
my  girdle  and  shoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  my  servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a 
battle-ax.  In  a  word,  the  hyena  was  the 
plague  of  our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night- 
walks,  the  destruction  of  our  mules  and  asses, 
which  above  all  others  are  his  favorite  food." 

Our  cut  represents  the  striped  hyena  of 
northern  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  also  found  in 
Turkey  in  Europe. 
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AMERICAN  SPEECHES, 

MARKED  FOE.  EMPHASIS,  TONE,  INFLECTION,  AND 

GESTURE. 

l.—TheHearffs  TwiligU. 

[• — ]rriHERE  is  a  twilight  of  the  heart. 
-*-  When  the  excitements  of  life  are 
stilled,  and  the  fears  of  the  heart  are  hushed, 
and  even  hope,  with  all  its  sunlight,  shines 
with  softened  radiance,  and  every  thought 
and  every  feeling  is  robed  in  "  sober  livery  ;" 
then  is  the  twilight  of  the  heart.  Deepening 
shadows  gather^"  round  us ;  mystic  forms, 
once  familiar,  pass  before'*  us,  and  gentle 
voices  from  the  past  whisper  to  our  spirits, 
and  awaken  memories  that  have  long  slept. 
We  look  back  to  the  sunny  spots°  where 
childhood  sported',  or  vows  were  breathed', 
or  partings  given.  We  glance  along  the 
pathway  we  have  trod,  and  there  we  see  the 
place  where  sweetest  flowers  bloomed',  and 
here  where  storms  beat' ;  and  there  where 
dearest  ties  were  severed',  and  the  loved  of 
our  hearts  were  numbered  with  ,  the  dead. — 
We  look  onward  through'*  the  deepening 
shades  that  gather  round  us,  and  all  is  strange, 
dim,  inscrutable.  O,  what  is  there  in  life 
worth  living  for  !  When  the  glare  of  its  hol- 
low glory  is  shut  out  from  the  heart,  and  even 
its  brightest  joys  are  seen  in  their  transient 
and  fading  light,  what  is  there  here,  with  all 
earth's  beauty,  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the 
soul  ?  Such  is  the  twilight  of  the  heart :  tran- 
quil, pleasing,  yet  sad.  But  as  the  shadows 
continue  to  deepen,  as  meditation  is  prolonged, 
the  star  of  hope  steals  gently^  forth,  and, 
beaming  on  the  darkness,  lights  our  path^  to 
heaven, 

2. — Progress  of  Mind  an,d  Civilization. — Hoeace  Mann. 

[••]  Almighty  mind  guides  the  universe. 
As  to  this  earth,  just  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  man's  intellect,  he 
participates  in  that  guidance.  Knowledge  en- 
ables him  to  lay  his  hand  upon^  the  great  ma- 
chinery which  God  has  constructed,  and  to 
direct  its  movements  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  number  of  minds  that  know  truth  may 
be  indefinitely  increased,  but  there  can  be  no 
more  truth  to  be  known.  All  truth  pre- 
existed in  the  Divine  mind.     Ever  since  the 


creation  of  Adam,  the  heavens  have  been  as 
full  of  starry  glories^  as  they  will  be  to-night. 
The  distant  constellations  shot  their  arrows 
of  light  into  human  eyes  as  they  do  now. 
Why  then  were  the  power  and  glory  of  God 
so  long  belittled  by  the  universal  conviction 
that  the  sky  arched  itself*  but  a  few  furlongs 
over  our  heads,  and  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
heavens,  as  was  supposed  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  consisted  in  but  a  thousand  stars  ? 
Why  were  the  moons  of  Jupiter',  the  fluid 
rings  of  Saturn',  the  orbs  of  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune', and  the  vast  islands  of  light  that  move' 
in  their  appointed  spheres,  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  whose  beams  with  all  their 
lightning  speed  are  supposed  to  have  been 
millions  of  years  in  reaching  our  earth' — why 
were  all  these  grandeurs  and  glories  of  Jeho- 
vah a  nonentity  to  man  %  There  they  stood, 
rank  behind  rank',  in  vaster  circles',  refulgent 
through  all  the  ages  as  at  present,  a  fit  fron- 
tispiece to  the  volume  of  God's  goodness  and 
power ;  but  human  eyes  beheld  them  not,  and 
human  hearts  were  not  lifted  up  to  God  by 
their  majesty  and  splendor.  The  race  waited 
for  the  great  minds  that  should  lay  open  these 
starry  depths  of  heaven.  The  minds  came, 
the  depths  were  laid  open'*,  and  the  celestial 
light  blazed  down*  upon  us  to  attest  the  power 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  and  again  to 
make  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  together  for 
joy.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  all  things.  In  all 
philosophies,  in  all  theologies,  in  all  principles 
of  whatever  kind,  there  are  now  just  as  many 
absolute  truths  in  existence  as  there  ever  will 
be.  There  they  exist,  more  valuable  to  man 
than  zones  of  gold,  sweeter  in  affections  than 
unfallen  Eden,  sublimer  than  any  Patmos  yet 
revealed  to  man  ;  and  the  problem  which  we 
have  to  work  is,  to  prepare  the  men  who  can 
discover  these  more  glorious  truths,  just  as 
men  prepared  the  telescopes  by  which  the 
pre-existent  stars  were  discovered.  The 
truths  whose  shining  faces  no  mortal  hath  yet 
seen  are  no  less  real,  they  will  be  no  less 
freighted  with  blessings  when  they  come,  than 
those  by  which  we  have  been  already  glad- 
dened and  improved.  But  they  lie  beyond^ 
the  frontier  of  our  present  knowledge,  and 
therefore,  as  yet,  are  useless  to  mankind.  Man 
wanted  more  labor  than  he  could  himself  per 
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form,  and  then,  not  by  superior  strength,  but 
by  superior  mind,  he  domesticated  and  trained 
the  animals,  the  ox  for  strength,  the  horse  for 
fleetness.  These  were  not  enough,  and  so  he 
enslaved'  his  fellow-man.  But  intellect  saw 
mightier  powers  in  the  elements  than  in  any 
muscles  of  beast  or  slave ;  and  now  gravita- 
tion strikes^  our  blows  in  the  ponderous  ham- 
mer, and  steam  cleaves  the  billows,  or  rushes' 
across  the  land  to  bear  our  burdens  or  our- 
selves. The  winds  once  swept  by  the  savage, 
useless  as  the  fier}^  clouds  they  wafted  on 
their  bosom ;  but  mind  has  trained  them  to 
bear  the  bark  of  the  explorer  to  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  to  waft  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  lightning  once  came  only  to  ter- 
rify and  blast ;  but  now  it  executes  costly  em- 
bellishments in  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and 
bears*  messages  of  intelligence  and  affection 
wherever  the  telegraphic  wire  is  stretched. 
Man  prepares  and  arranges  a  few  wheels,  and 
by  his  agents,  of  air  and  water  and  fire,  God 
turns  the  machinery  by  day  and  by  night,  to 
supply  our  persons  and  dwellings  with  the 
fabrics  of  comfort  and  elegance.  What  full- 
ness of  granary  and  storehouse',  what  freights 
for  ship  and  car',  come  from  agricultural 
knowledge — that  is,  from  mind — where  once 
the  barrenness  of  earth  and  the  barrenness  of 
ignorance  spread  a  common  solitude.  God's 
heart  is  full  of  new  mechanical  and  new  phy- 
sical blessings  for  the  race.  He  only  waits 
for  the  fullness  of  time  when  physiology  and 
education  shall  produce  the  men  with  talent 
and  genius  worthy  to  be  the  medium  of  their 
transmission  to  mankind.  God  knew  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation' ;  He  saw  this  Western"  continent' ; 
He  knew  how  books  could  be  printed',  how 
cloth  could  be  woven  by  machinery',  and  how 
lightning  would  run^  through  iron,  as  well  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  and  Socrates,  as  since ; 
but,  in  the  order  of  His  providence.  He  waited 
for  Torricelli  and  Newton,  for  Columbus  and 
Faustus,  for  Arkwright  and  Franklin,  before 
He  blessed  mankind  by  the  bestowment  of 
that  knowledge.  In  the  same  way,  He  waits 
for  us,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physiology  and  education,  and  an  obedience 
to  them,  to  rear  the  new  men  for  the  new 
blessings. 


3.— "Go  it?' 

[■■ — ]  Go  it  while  jovCr^young,  for  when  you 
get  old  you  ca)i't.  Go  it — but  not  after  pleas- 
ure, not  after  wine.not  after  dissipation',  folly^ 
and  vice',  for  when  you  get  old  you  can't — and 
if  you  do,  you  will  never  live  to  be  old  !  But 
go  it  after  your  business' ;  after  virtue' ;  after 
true  loisdom,  and  the  love  of  God^  and  man^. 
Go  it  after  all  these,  for  when  you  get  old  you 
can't — and  there  will  be  no  use  either  of  your 
going  then,  for  you  will  have  health',  wealth', 
honor',  a  good  home',  and  friends"  to  bless 
you  ;  and  you  can  take  your'  ease  !  But  im- 
til  you  get  old,  go  it'**  after  these  good  things, 
and.  don't  stop  going  it ! 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  TRANSGRESSOR 
IS  HARD. 

E  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the 
"Child's  Paper," 
as  illustrating  the 
principles  of  "  JSo- 
nesty  is  the  best 
policy.''''  Since  the 
settlement  of  this  trial,  and 
the  untimely  end  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer,  several  similar  transactions 
have  been  brought  to  light,  which  are  fast 
leading  its  victims  to  condemnation  and  pun- 
ishment. Truly,  "  though  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wicked  seemeth  for  a  moment  comely,  yet 
it  endeth  as  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  those 
who  pursue  it." 

The  Great  Fraud, — About  ten  years  ago, 
a  young  man  from  the  United  States,  by  the 
name  of  Gardner,  went  to  Mexico  as  a  travel- 
ing dentist.  He  was  pleasing  in  his  manners, 
and  made  friends  and  money  wherever  he 
went.  The  war  which  broke  out  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I  suppose  inter- 
rupted his  business,  as  it  did  also  the  farming 
and  mining  operations  of  a  number  of  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
farms  and  mines  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty. 

When  the  war  was  closed.  Congress  put 
aside  three  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  these 
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men  for  their  losses,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  their  claims,  and  pay 
them  their  just  dues.  Among  these  claim- 
ants, Gardner  appeared,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  set  up  a  claim  to  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  this  money,  for  the  loss  of  a  silver 
mine  which  he  said  he  owned  in  Mexico.  He 
brought  a  great  budget  of  papers  to  prove  his 
claims,  and  engaged  able  lawyers  to  manage 
the  business.  After  examining  his  proofs 
they  said  it  was  all  right,  and  he  was  paid 
420,000  dollars.  Gardner  was  now  a  very 
rich  man ;  he  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
a  great  many,  I  dare  say,  envied  his  good 
fortune.  After  dashing  about  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  leading  a  life  of  gayety  and 
fashion,  he  went  to  Europe,  to  enjoy  all  that 
was  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters.  Everything  seemed  prosperous  and 
well  with  him,  and  his  rise  from  a  poor  boy 
to  a  rich  man,  was  thought  to  be  very  won- 
derful. 

All  the  papers  relating  to  the  Mexican 
claims  had  to  be  filed  and  put  away  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  State  Department,  and  -while 
Gardner  was  in  Europe,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  newly-appointed  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Davis,  to  do  this  work.  This  gentleman,  it 
happened,  had  lived  fifteen  years  in  Mexico. 
While  examining  Gardner's  papers  about  his 
silver  mine,  in  order  to  file  them,  he  was  ex- 
tremely puzzled.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
lived  for  years  at  San  Luis,  where  this  silver 
mine  is .  said  to  be  situated,  and  there  is  no 
such  mine  there  !  Here  is  a  clear  cheat ;"  and 
perhaps  there  was  no  man  in  the  United  States 
who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  that  locality, 
and  of  course  so  able  to  expose  the  cheat,  if 
there  were  one.  Thus  God  by  his  providence 
unravels  the  designs  of  wicked  men.  But  able 
lawyers  had  examined  the  matter  and  pro- 
nounced it  all  right ;  the  money  had  been  paid 
out,  and  all  the  country  knew  about  it, — could 
he  dare  to  rise  up  and  call  it  all  a  cheat? 
"  Yes,"  said  Davis,  firmly,  "  I  do  dare ;  there 
is  no  such  mine  as  Gardner  lays  claim  to, 
and  government  has  been  defrauded  out  of 
this  great  sum  of  money  by  a  lie." 

He  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General,  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  into  such  things,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  letter.     He  .hen  pub- 


lished his  views  in  a  newspaper,  which  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  saw,  and  he  immediately  sent 
for  Davis  to  ask  what  he  meant.  Mi'.  Davis 
stated  his  suspicions,  and,  before  all  the  Cab- 
inet, persisted  in  his  declarations.  "  There  is 
no  such  mine,"  he  said.  The  President  im- 
mediately sent  five  gentlemen  to  Mexico  to 
explore  the  country,  and  examine  and  ferret 
out  the  truth.  They  came  back,  and  said 
Davis  was  in  the  right. 

And  now,  how  do  you  suppose  Gardner 
felt  ?  for  he  had  got  back  from  Europe,  and  a 
writ  of  prosecution  was  out  against  him.  O, 
he  made  quite  light  of  it,  for  he  had  powerful 
friends  who  had  the  utmost  confidnnce  in  his 
integrity,  and  money  enough  to  employ  the 
ablest  counsel  in  his  behalf;  and  sure  enough, 
the  first  trial  acquitted  him.  But  those  who 
knew  where  the  truth  lay,  determined  never 
to  give  up.  Another  delegation  was  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  these  confirmed  what  the  others 
had  said,  and  brought  home  fresh  evidence 
against  him.  The  case  was  in  the  court  more 
than  three  years,  and  at  last  drew  to  a  final 
close.  This  was  last  March.  There  must 
have  been  a  terrible  burden  on  his  heart, 
although  he  kept  up  a  good  appearance, 
laughed  and  talked,  and  was  seen  in  the  street 
as  usual ;  and  besides,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marrying  a  beautiful  lady  in  Georgetown. 

At  last  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  and 
his  fiiends  awaited  with  anxiety  and  impatience 
for  their  verdict.  After  twenty -three  hours  it 
came — Guilty.  O,  what  a  change  of  hopes 
and  prospects.  He  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody,  and  the  next  day  was  led  out  a 
prisoner  to  receive  his  sentence — ten  years  in 
the  state  prison.  It  was  an  awful  and  solemn 
hour.  Clad  in  a  felon's  dress,  he  was  carried 
to  his  solitary  cell ;  but  no  'sooner  had  he  en- 
tered it,  than  he  fell  to  the  floor  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  Unable  to  meet  his  ignominious 
fate,  if  the  case  went  against  him,  he  had  pro- 
vided poison  beforehand,  which  he  had  taken, 
and  thus  murdered  himself — adding  suicide  to 
forgery,  and  leaving  an  impressive  confirma- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  "  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard.''''  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."  "  He 
that  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  owa 
death." 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  PATMOS. 

EXTRACT  OF  A   LETTER   FROM  REV.   DR.    HALLEY,    AN 
EASTERN   MISSIONARY. 

IT  has  not  happenejJ  to  many  ministers  to 
spend  a  Sabbath  on  the  coast  of  Patmos. 
Probably  none  ever  spent  it  there  in  circum- 
stances so  favorable  as  those  in  which  I  and 
my  companion,  Dr.  Eaffles,  spent  the  28th  of 
May,  1854.  The  sky  so  clear,  the  sea  so 
calm,  the  weather  so  fine,  the  ship's  company 
so  quiet — all  things  around  combined  with  the 
hallowed  time  and  place  to  make  that  inter- 
esting and  delightful  day  ever  memorable.  It 
was  "  good  for  me  to  be  there."  Near  "  the 
isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  I  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day." 

My  mind  had  been  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  hallowed  impressions,  by  the  events  of  the 
few  preceding  days.  Having  left  Constanti- 
nople, where  we  heard  of  little  else  but  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  and  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles,  in  sight  of  the  French  encamp- 
ment at  Gallipoli,  and  the  green  tents  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  wondering  "  whereunto  these 
things  would  lead,"  we  came  through  the 
strait  between  the  island  of  Tenedos  and  the 
plains  of  Troy.  Although,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  the  tumuli  called  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  sight,  my  first 
thoughts  were  of  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine," 
the  train  of  thoughts  was  soon  directed  to- 
ward a  more  sacred  object.  We  passed  Mi- 
tylene  in  the  evening,  and  spent  the  night  in 
the  magnificent  bay  of  Smyrna.     Having  left 


Smyrna  on  Saturday  evening,  I  rose  early  on 
Sabbath  morning,  as  the  sun  was  rising  over 
the  Island  of  Chios.  Before  me  on  the  left 
was  Samos,  and  beyond  it  the  high  land  of  the 
Asiatic  promontory,  which  denoted  the  situ- 
ation of  ancient  Trogylium  on  one  side,  and 
the  ruins  of  Miletus  on  the  other.  "  We 
sailed  thence,  and  came  the  next  day  over 
against  Chios,  and  the  next  day  we  arrived  at 
Samos,  and  tarried  at  Trogy Ilium,  and  the  next 
day  we  came  to  Miletus."  These  associations 
with  St.  Paul  were  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  we  also  were  going  "with  a  straight 
course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes." 

But  I  inquired  of  the  ofiicer  on  deck, 
"  When  shall  we  see  Patmos  V  "  As  soon 
as  we  pass  that  headland,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Nicaria. 
After  breakfast,  Patmos  was  clear  and  full  in 
view  on  the  larboard  bow — a  bleak  and  rugged 
island,  with  a  precipitous  coast,  and  several 
peaks  rising  to  a  considerable  hight. 

We  had  previously  arranged  with  the  cap- 
tain to  have  morning  service  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  time  we  were  just  opposite 
the  north  end  of  the  island.  Had  we  known 
the  exact  course,  we  could  not  have  fixed  the 
time  more  appropriately.  During  the  service 
we  were  passing  the  ten  miles  of  its  rocky 
side.  The  town,  sti-angely  built  around  the 
monastery  of  St.  John,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  hill,  was  distinctly  in  view. 
Not  a  ripple  was  on  the  sea,  nor  a  breeze  in 
the  air,  n  )r  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  sail  ou 
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the  water.  We  worshiped  God  "on  the 
Lord's  day,"  with  nothing  earthly  but  Patmos 
in  sight.  The  ship's  crew  came  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands, 
and  sat  attentively  under  the  awning. 

Two  Greek  passengers  joined  in  our  devo- 
tion. Even  the  Turks,  of  whom  about  twenty 
were  on  board — pilgrims  to  Mecca — looked 
with  apparent  interest  upon  the  island  and  our 
congregation.  If  ever  "Iwasin  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,"  it  was  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  Although  I  had  intended  to  speak 
from  another  passage,  no  text  seemed  so  ap- 
propriate as  Revelation  i.  9 — "  I,  John,  who 
am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribula- 
tion, and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos 
for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

After  directing  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  exile  of  the  Apostle  to  the  rocky  island 
on  my  right  hand,  I  preached  the  Gospel  by 
explaining  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  exhorting  the  sailors,  if  ever  they  again 
passed  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  to  associate  with  it 
"  the  testimony"  which  was  that  day  delivered 
unto  them.  Although,  they  were  told,  the 
town  on  the  hill  before  them  might  perish,  like 
the  old  popular  cities  which  once  flourished  on 
the  neighboring  continent  of  Asia,  yet  the 
rock  would  remain,  it  might  be,  a  witness 
against  them  on  a  future  day.  But,  even  when 
it  shall  melt  away  with  fervent  heat,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever. 

The  remainder  of  that  Lord's  day,  until 
Patmos  faded  like  a  shadow  in  the  distance,  was 
spent  in  thinking  of  that  glorious  revelation 
which  Jesus  there  made  to  his  servant  John. 


A  NEGRO  EMPEROR. 

SOME  years  ago,  Faustin  I.,  who  now  wields 
the  imperial  scepter  over  the  Island  of  San 
Domingo,  worked  in  the  sugar  and  coffee 
fields  of  his  owner  under  the  unpretending 
name  of  Soulouque.  The  former  master  of 
the  present  emperor  is  an  old  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  receives  friendly  messages  from 
liis  old  slave. 


PUNCTUATION. 


HE  following  rules 
have  been  selected 
from  the  various 
Grammars  now  in 
use,  on  account  of 
their     simplicity. 
Let  all  our  schoolmates  who 
_______^   desire  to  become  familiar  with 

this  important  branch  of  study,  examine 
these  "  rules"  and  "  illustrations"  very  care- 
fully, and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  they  will 
find  an  ample  reward. 

Explanation. — The  elements  of  a  sentence 
are  five  in  number,  viz. : — The  Subject,  Pre- 
dicate, Objective,  Adjective,  and  Adverbial. 
Every  sentence  must  contain  at  least  two  of 
these  elements,  the  Subject  and  Predicate. 

The  characters  used  in  punctuation,  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  rules,  are  explained 
m  nearly  the  same  language  by  different 
authors,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated. 

Rule  1st. — When  the  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence are  simple,  and  are  arranged  in  their 
natural  order,  they  are  not  separated  by  a 
comma ;  but  when  the  elements  are  trans- 
posed, they  are  separated. 

EXAMPLES. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition  of  life. 
In  the  morning,  sow  thy  seed. 

Rule  2d. — If  the  subject  is  followed  by  an 
adjunct  of  some  length,  a  comma  may  be  in- 
serted before  the  verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

A  conscientious  desire  to  improve  the  talents  con- 
ferred upon  him,  stimulated  him  to  great  exertions. 

Rule  3d. — Compound  subjects  and  predi- 
cates consisting  of  more  than  two  parts,  are 
separated  by  a  comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

John,  James,  and  William,  went  to  Boston. 
I  walked,  rode,  and  sailed. 

Rule  4th. — Nouns  in  opposition  without ; 
adjuncts  are  not  separated, 

EXAMPLE. 

Milton  the  poet  was  blind. 

Rule  5th. — Nouns  in  opposition  accompa-  ■ 
nied  by  adjuncts  are  separated  by  a  comma. 

EXAMPLE. 

Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his 
zeal. 
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Rule  6th. — When  three  or  more  words, 
such  as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs, 
are  connected  by  conjunctions  either  expressed 
or  understood,  the  comma  is  put  after  every 
one  but  the  last ;  and  if  they  are  nominatives 
before  a  verb,  the  comma  should  follow  the 
last  also. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  "  Who,  to  the  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 

Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody." 

2.  "  Ah  !  what  avails 

All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring. 
If   envy,    scorn,  remorse,  or   pride,    the   bosom 
wring  V 

3.  "  Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ; 

Thou,  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless." 

4.  "  She  plana,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs  there." 

Rule  7th. — The  simple  members  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  whether  successive  or  in- 
volved, elliptical  or  complete,  ar«  generally 
divided  by  the  comma, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  "He  speaks  eloquently,  and  he  acts  wisely." 

2.  "The  man,  when  he  saw  this,  departed." 

3.  "  It  may,  and  it  often  does  happen." 

4.  "That    life  is   long,  which  answers   life's  great 
end." 

5.  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

Rule  8th. — When  a  relative  immediately 
follows  its  antecedent,  the  comma  should  not 
be  used  before  it. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  The  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal." 

Rule  9th. — When  the  members  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  are  very  short,  and  are  closely 
connected  by  a  conjunction  or  connective  ad- 
verb, the  comma  is  generally  omitted. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  "  Infamy  is  worse  than  death." 

2.  "  Tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  be 
even  or  odd." 

Rule  10th. — When  a  finite  verb  is  under- 
sto-^     me  comma  is  generally  required. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  From  law  arises  security  ;  from  security,  curiosity  ; 
from  curiosity,  knowledge." 

Rule  11th. — A  word  emphatically  re- 
peated should  be  followed  by  a  comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Happy,  happy,  happy  pair."     "  Ah !  no,  no,  no." 

Rule  12th. — ^The  case  independent,  with 
its  modifying  words,  all  detached  assertions 
and  phrases,  direct  quotations,  and**  adverbs 
used  independently,  or  referring  to  the  whole 
sentence,  should  be  separated  by  commas. 


EXAMPLE. 

"Why,  Mr.  Pearson,"  said  she,  "you  are  just  liko 
Dr.  Johnson  I  think." 

JVbte. — The  words  i/en,  no,  now,  Twwever,  indeed,  per- 
Ti-aps,  again,  finally,  and  the  phrases,  in  short,  at  lengt\ 
at  leant,  in  return,  &c.,  are  generally  separated  by  a 
comma. 

Rule  13th. — The  semicolon  is  used  to 
separate  the  clauses  or  members  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  which  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected as  those  which  are  separated  by 
commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

You  have  friends  to  cheer  you  on ;  you  have  books 
and  teachers  to  aid  you. 

Therefore  do  I  weep  because  death  is  in  the  world ; 
the  spoiler  is  among  the  works  of  good  ;  all  that  is  made 
must  be  destroyed ;  all  that  is  born  must  die. 

Rule  14th. — When  two  clauses  are  united 
by  either  of  the  conjunctions  ybr,  but,  and,  or 
an  equivalent  word, — the  one  clause  perfect 
in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  a  matter  of 
inference,  contrast  or  explanation, — they  are 
separated  hy  a  semicolon. 

EXAMPLES. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace ;  for  it  is  better  to  live  on  a 
little  than  to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth;  and 
it  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit. 

Rule  15th. — When  several  short  sentences 
follow  each  other,  having  only  a  slight  con- 
nection in  idea,  they  may  be  separated  by  a 
semicolon. 

EXAMPLE. 

Every  thing  grows  old ;  every  thing  fades  away ; 
every  thing  disappears. 

Rule  16th. — The  colon  is  now  but  little 
used  except  before  examples  following  the  ex- 
pressions as  follows,  the  following  examples^ 
in  these  words,  &o. 

EXAMPLES. 

Perform  the  following  exercises:  Ho  used  these 
words :     Mr.  President : 

Rule  17th. — The  colon  may  precede  a  dt- 
rect  quotation. 

EXAMPLE. 

Always  remember  the  ancient  maxim :  "  Know  thy- 
self." 

Rule  18th. — Sentences  which  are  com- 
plete in  sense,  and  not  connected  in  either 
meaning  or  grammatical  construction,  are 
separated  by  a  period. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  Fear  God.    Honor  the  king." 
Rule  ItJTH. — A  period  must  be  used  at  the 
end  of  all  books,  chapters,  sections,  &c.  j  also 
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after  all  abbreviations;  as,  A.  D.,  Art.   II., 
Obs.  2,  &c. 

Rule  20th. — An  interrogation  point  must 
be  placed  after  every  interrogative  sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

Have  you  been  to  Boston  ? 

Rule  21st. — An  exclamation  point  must 
be  placed  after  every  exclamatory  sentence, 
and  after  every  interjection  except  O ;  as, 
"  Alas  !  woe  is  me  !" 


Makblehead,  Mass.,  dth  Sept.,  1854. 

Dear  Sir : — The  popular  tune  of  "  Wait  for  the  Wagon" 
is  often  sung  by  oiir  schoolboys  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes 
linked  to  words  of  doubtful  propriety.  As  my  scholars  often 
wish  to  sing  this  air,  the  following  song  has  been  composed, 
which  they  now  sing  with  evident  delight. 

Thinking  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Sehoolrhate 
might  be  equally  pleased  with  it,  I  am  induced  to  forward  it 
to  you  for  publication  if  you  deem  it  worth  an  insertion. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  &o. 

A  Teacher. 

HASTE  TO  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

BT  R.   G.    G. 

Will  you  come  with  me,  my  schoolmates  dear,  to  yon- 
der schoolhouse  free, 
Where  our  lessons  are  recited,  0  come  along  with  me  ; 
Yes,  ev'ry  schoolday  morning,  with  happy  faces  bright. 
We'll  hasten  to  the  Schoolroom,  where  we  all  take  de- 
light. 

Chorus. 
Haste  to  the  Schoolroom, 
Hasto  to  the  Schoolroom, 
Haste  to  the  Schoolroom, 
Where  we  all  take  delight. 


Here  our  voices  ring  so  merry,  and  the  birds  they  sing 

so  sweet. 
We  love  our  pleasant  teacher  whom  every  day  we 

meet; 
We  always  will  obey  him,  for  that  delights  his  heart ; 
He  loves  to  see  us  happy  as  off  to  school  we  start. 
Haste  to  the  Schoolroom,  &c. 
And  we'll  all  take  a  run. 


Our  house  so  warm  in  winter,  in  summer  elean  and 

neat, 
We'll  trim  it  up  with  roses  and  honeysuckles  sweet ; 
And  ev'ry  schoolday  morningj  our  prompt  and  nimble 

feet 
Shall  bring  us  to  the  Schoolroom,  where  we  all  take  a 
seat. 

Haste  to  the  Schoolroom,  &c. 
And  we'll  all  take  a  seat. 

Vol.  III.— 24 


Do  yon  believe,  my  schoolmates  dear,  that  gold,  with 

all  its  wealth. 
Will  make  us  half  so  happy  as  knowledge,  truth  and 

health  ? 
And  these  we  gain  by  study— our  teacher  shows  us 

how — 
Our  future  is  depending  on  what  we're  learning  now. 
Haste  to  the' Schoolroom,  &c. 
And  we'll  mind  ev'ry  rule. 

Together  to  our  Schoolroom  we'll  travel  ev'ry  day. 
And  if  we  have  no  trouble,  we'll  always  love  the  way ; 
For  ev'ry  schoolday  morning  we  hear  the  school-bell 

ring : 
Then  hasten  to  the  Schoolroom,  and  all  take  a  sing. 

Haste  to  the  Schoolroom,  &c. 

And  we'll  all  take  a  sing. 

School  duties  soon  are  over,  our  youth  will  soon  de- 
part; 
Then  let  each  treasured    precept  be  graven  on  each 

heart. 
Before  we  part,  my  schoolmates,  we'll  make  our  voices 

ring. 
And  joining  in  the  chorus,  we'll  all  take  a  sing. 
Haste  to  the  Schoolroom,  &c. 
And  we'll  all  take  a  sing. 


k^  ICEBERG. 

DANA,  in  his  "  Life  before  the  Mast,"  gives 
the  following  graphic  description  of  an 
iceberg  in  the  Southern  ocean  : — "At  twelve 
o'clock   we   went  below,   and  had  just  got 
through  dinner,  when  the  cook  put  his  head: 
down  the  scuttle  and  told  us  to  come  on  deck 
and  see  the  finest   sight  that  we  had   ever 
seen.     "  Where  away,  cook  ?"  asked  the  first 
man  who  was  up.     "On  the  larboard  bow."' 
And  there  lay,  floating  in  the  ocean  several: 
miles  oflT,  an  immense,  irregular  mass,  its  top 
and  points  covered  with  snow,  and  its  center 
of  a  deep  indigo  color.     This  was  an  iceberg, , 
and  of  the  largest  size,  as  one  of  our  men 
said  who  had  been  in  the  Northern  ocean. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sea   in 
every  direction  was  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
the  waves  running  high  and  fresh,  and  spar- 
kling in  the  light,  and  in  the  midst  lay  this 
immense   mountain  island,    its   cavities    and 
valleys  thrown  into  deep  shades,  and  its  points 
and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the  sun.     All  hands 
were  soon  on  deck,  looking  at  it,  and  ad- 
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miring  in  various  ways  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. But  no  description  can  give  any  idea  of 
the  strangeness,  splendor,  and  really  the  sub- 
limity of  the  sight.  Its  great  size ; — for  it 
must  have  been  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  several  hundred  feet  in 
hight; — its  slow  motion,  and  its  base  rose 
and  sank  in  the  water,  and  its  high  points 
nodded  against  the  clouds ;  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  upon  it,  which,  breaking  high  with 
foam,  lined  its  base  with  a  white  crust ;  and 
the  thundering  sound  of  the  cracking  of  the 
mass,  and  the  breaking  and  tumbling  down 
of  huge  pieces ;  together  with  its  nearness 
and  approach,  which  added  a  slight  element 
of  fear — all  combined  to  give  to  it  the  char- 
acter of  true  sublimity.  The  main  body  of 
the  mass  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  an  indigo 
color,  its  base  crusted  with  frozen  foam ;  and 
as  it  grew  thin  and  transparent  toward  the 
edges  and  top,  its  color  shaded  off  from  a 
deep  blue  to  the  whiteness  of  snow.  It  seemed 
to  be  drifting  slowly  toward  the  north,  so 
that  we  kept  away  and  avoided  it.  It  was  in 
sight  all  the  afternoon  ;  and  when  we  got  to 
leeward  of  it,  the  wind  died  away,  so  that  we 
lay  to  quite  near  it  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
night.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  moon,  but 
it  was  a  clear  night,  and  we  could  plainly 
mark  the  long,  regular  heaving  of  the  stu- 
ipendous  mass,  as  its  edges  moved  slowly 
.against  the  stars.  Several  times  in  our  watch 
loud  cracks  were  heard,  which  sounded  as 
though  they  must  have  run  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  iceberg,  and  several  pieces  fell 
down  with  a  thundering  crash,  plunging 
heavily  into  the  sea.  Toward  morning  a  strong 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  filled  away,  and 
left  it  astern,  and  at  daylight  it  was  out  of 
sight." 


HAPPY   MOMENTS. 

There  are  some  bappy  moments  in  this  lone 
And  desolate  world  of  ours,  that  well  repay 

The'toil  of  struggling  through  it,  and  atone 
For  many  a  long  sad  night  and  weary  day. 

They  come  upon  the  mind  like  some  wild  air 
Of  distant  music,  when  we  know  not  where, 
Or  whence,  the  sounds  arc  brought  from  ;  and 
their  power, 

Though  brief,  is  boundless.  IIalleck. 


THE  CLOCK  AT  ST.  PAUL'S,  LONDOIs^ 


WEITERinthe 
Foreign  Quar- 
terly, thus  de- 
scribes the  ma- 
chinery of  this 
great  London 
clock. 
'  The  pendulum  is  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  the 
weight  at  the  end  of  it  is 
one  hundredweight ;  the  dial  on  the  outside 
is  regulated  by  a  smaller  one  within  ;  the 
length  of  the  minute  hand  on  the  exterior  dials 
is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  hour  hand 
is  eight  feet,  and  the  weight  of  each  seventy- 
five  pounds ;  the  length  of  the  hour  figures 
two  feet  and  two  and  a  half  inches.  In  the 
face  of  the  dial  is  an  aperture  of  about  a  foot 
square,  through  which  visitors  are  allowed  to 
protrude  their  heads  to  observe  the  hands  in  mo- 
tion, the  minute  hand  making  a  considerable 
leap  at  each  swing  of  the  pendulum.  A  gen- 
tleman was  at  one  time  indulging  his  curiosity 
in  this  way,  the  hand  being  above  his  head, 
and  afterwards  turning  to  look  below,  remain- 
ed in  that  position,  until  on  attempting  to 
move  he  found  the  minute  hand  close  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  was  totally  unable  to 
extricate  himself.  In  a  short  time  he  would 
have  been  inevitably  suffocated,  even  if  de- 
capitation had  not  ensued.  Fortunately  a 
friend  was  with  him,  who  hastily  summoned 
assistance,  and  the  clock  was  stopped  just  in 
time  to  save  his  life.  Since  that  time,  the 
guide  takes  care  to  caution  visitors  against 
prolonging  their  observations  at  a  certain  period 
in  every  hour.  The  fine-toned  bell  which 
strikes  is  clearly  distinguished  from  any 
other  in  the  metropolis,  and  has  been  audible 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  is  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  weigh 
four  and  a  half  tons.  The  bell  is  tolled  on 
the  death  of  any  rrwember  of  the  Royal  Family, 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Bishop  of  London,  or  the 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral. — The  whole  expense 
for  building  the  Cathedral  was  about  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling." 
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THE   SEA-SHORE. 

MoTJEN  on,  mourn  on,  0  solitary  sea ! 

I  love  to  hear  thy  moan. 
The  world's  lament  attuned  to  melody, 
In  thy  undying  tone. 
Lo  !  on  the  yielding'  sand  I  lie  alone, 
And  the  white  cliffs  round  me  draw  their  screen. 
And  part  me  from  the  world.     Let  me  disown 
For  one  short  hour  its  pleasure  and  its  spleen. 
And  wrapt  in  dreamy  thought  some  peaceful  moments 
glean. 

No  voice  of  any  living  thing  is  near. 

Save  the  wild  sea-birds'  wail, 
That  seems  the  cry  of  sorrow  deep  and  drear, 
That  nothing  can  avail ; 
Now  in  the  air  with  broad  white  wing  they  sail, 
And  now  descending  dot  the  tawny  sand, 

Now  rest  upon  the  waves,  yet  still  their  wail 
Of  bitter  sorrow  floats  toward  the  land. 
Like  grief  which   change   of  scene   is   powerless   to 
command. 

The  sea  approaches,  with  its  weary  heart 

Moaning  imquietlj' ; 
An  earnest  grief,  too  tranquil  to  depart, 
Speaks  in  that  troubled  sigh  ; 
Yet  its  glad  waves  seem  dancing  merrily, 
For  hope  from  them  conceals  the  warning  tone  ; 

Gaily  they  rush  toward  the  shore  to  die. 
All  their  bright  spray  upon  the  bare  sand  thrown, 
"While  still  around  them  wails  that  sad  and  ceaseless 


And  thus  it  is  in  life,  and  in  the  breast 

Gay  sparkling  hopes  arise. 
Each  one  in  turn  just  shows  his  gleaming  crest — 
Then  falls  away,  and  dies ; 
On  life's  bare  sands  each  cherished  vision  lies. 
Numbered  with  those  that  will  return  no  more  ; 

There  early  love — ^youth's  dearly  cherished  ties — 
Bright  dreams  of  fame,  lie  perished  on  the  shore. 
While  the  worn  heart  laments  what  grief  can   ne'er 
restore. 

Yet  still  the  broken  waves  retiring  strive 

Again  their  crests  to  rear, 
Seeking  in  sparkling  beauty  to  revive. 
As  in  their  first  career  ; 
They  strive  in  vain — their  luster  bright  and  clear, 
Forsakes  them  now  with  earth  all  dim  and  stained ; 

And  thus  the  heart  would  raise  its  visions  dear. 
And  shape  them  new  from  fragments  that  remained. 
But  finds  their  brightness  gone,  by  earth's  cold  touch 
profaned. 

Long  have  I  lingered  here — the  evening  fair 

In  robe  of  mist  draws  nigh, 
The  sinking  sea  sighs  forth  its  sad  despair 
More  and  more  distantly  ; 
Hushed  is  the  sea-bird's  melancholy  cry. 
For  night  approaches  with  the  step  of  age. 

When  youth's  sharp  griefs  are  softened  to  a  sigh, 
And  the  dim  eye  afar  beholds  the  page  m— v— ' 

That  holds  the  records  sad  of  sorrow's  former  rage. 


And  Nature  answers  my  complaining  woe 

With  her  own  quiet  lore. 
Bids  me  observe  the  mist  ascending  slow 
From  the  deserted  shore, 
And  learn,  that  scattered  and  defiled  no  more. 
The  fallen  waves  are  wafted  to  the  skies. 
That  thus  the  hopes  I  bitterly  deplore. 
Though  fast  they  fall  before  my  aching  eyes, 
Fall  but  in  tears  on  earth  to  heaven  unstained  to  rise. 


A  TRIP  UP  KANSAS  RIYER. 

BY   GEO.    S.   PARK. 

r'''^^'^^"^^^  N  compliance  with 
an  invitation  from 
the  enterprising 
owners  of  the  fine 
little  steamer 
"Excel,"  we  step- 
ped on  board  at 
Paikville,  on  Friday,  16th 
June,  as  one  of  the  pleasure 
party  up  the  Kansas  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers. 
And  here  let  us  say  that  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  awarded  to  these  gentlemen  for  the 
successful  efforts  they  have  made  to  find  the 
channel  and  establish  the  navigation  of  the 
Kansas  River:  they  have  already  accom- 
plished some  half  dozen  successive  trips  to 
Fort  Riley ;  have  delivered  their  all-neces- 
sary government  freight,  with  a  speed,  care, 
and  a  saving  of  expense,  hitherto  unknown  ; 
and  they  have  further  concluded  to  keep  their 
fleet  little  craft  on  that  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  settlers  in  reaching,  with  comfort 
and  convenience,  the  places  of  their  destina- 
tion in  the  beautiful  Kansas  country,  so  long 
as  the  stage  of  water  will  admit. 

Our  party  was  a  most  agreeable  one.  The 
excursionists  were  not  numerous ;  there  were, 
however,  enough  to  constitute  an  agreeable 
and  pleasant  company.  The  ladies  of  our 
party  were  the  first  who  have  sailed  up  this 
beautiful  river  of  the  Prairies. 

Casting  loose  from  the  landing  at  Park- 
ville,  we  passed  rapidly  down  to  Kansas  City  ; 
and,  late  the  same  evening,  leaving  the  eddy- 
ing waters  of  the  "  mad  Missouri,"  turning 
her  prow  toward  the  setting  sun,  heading 
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gaily  towards  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the 
"  Excel"  was  steaming  at  a  fine  rate  up  the 
Kansas.  It  was  more  than  600  yards  wide 
at  the  mouth.  The  water  of  this  river  is 
mixed  with  a  sandy  sediment,  like  the  Mis- 
souri ;  but  it  is  freer  from  snags,  the  banks 
are  less  liable  to  wash  and  fall  in,  and  the 
current  is  not  nearly  so  rapid.  For  the  first 
hundred  miles  or  so,  its  average  width  will 
reach  600  yards ;  from  Pattawatomie  to  Big 
Blue,  400  yards;  from  Big  Blue  to  Fort 
Eiley,  200  yards.  The  Pawnee  or  Republi- 
can, and  Smoky  Hill  forks,  are  scarcely  100 
yards  wide.  The  Smoky  Hill  is  the  nar- 
rowest and  deepest.  Below  Uniontown  (about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  by  water,  from 
the  Missouri  River)  the  Kansas  is  quite 
straight,  but  above  that  point  it  is  crooked. 
It  will  be  a  good  navigable  river  for  two  or 
three  months  in  each  year — perhaps  for  three 
or  four  in  wet  seasons;  penetrating  west- 
ward, as  it  does,  into  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, it  therefore  must  become  most  impor- 
tant in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Some  of  our  company  joined  us  at  Dela- 
ware.    Above  that  place  the  land  is  heavily 
timbered  on  both  sides  of  the  river — with 
some  wide,  high  bottoms  on  either  bank,  con- 
sisting of  high,  dry,  rich  alluvion.     Every 
five  or  six  miles  in  this  region  we  passed  fine 
bluffs  on  the  river  ;  and  on  our  right,  imme- 
diately below  the  mouth  of  "  Stranger,"  there 
is  a  beautiful  one,  with  open  woods,  and  high, 
rolling  prairie  in  the  background.     Just  above 
the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Kansas 
River,  there  is  a  bend,  like  a  horse-shoe,  where 
a  tract  of  excellent,  high-bottom  land  can  be 
easily  inclosed  by  a  short  fence  across   the 
neck.     On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site that  bend,  there  is  a  pretty  town  site, 
rising  gradually  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
water — the  plat  covered  with  grass  and  scat- 
tering timber,  forming  a  green  lawn  backed 
with  high  prairies.     In  this  neighborhood  the 
shore  is  rocky.     We  passed  a  bald  bluff  on 
the  north,  with  a  rich  bottom  on  the  south 
side,  and  a  high,  open  lawn  in  the  rear.     A 
little  further  on,  the  elevated  prairies  strike 
the  river,  giving  a  charming  variety  to  the 
scenery — while  on  the  north   are  extended 
bottoms  of  rich  timber  land. 


In  this  vicinity  we  saw  many  Indians  along 
the  banks ;  we  also  passed  a  grape  thicket, 
in  the  bottom,  spread  over  several  thousands 
of  acres — while  just  above,  on  our  right,  rose 
a  rocky  bluff,  covered  with  open  woods.  A 
little  way  above  this,  Sugar  Creek  empties 
into  the  Kansas,  from  the  right ;  and  a  little 
further  up,  there  is  a  low  bluff — a  short  dis- 
tance beyond,  there  being  another  fine  grape 
thicket,  and  rich  walnut  bottom.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  river  coal  has  been  found ;  and 
here,  again,  rises  a  beautiful  undulating  emi- 
nence, affording  a  magnificent  site  for  a  town, 
on  the  hight  there  being  open  woods,  and  a 
fine  prairie  about  a  mile  back. 

On  the  left,  a  short  distance  above,  the 
Wakarusa  flows  in — a  considerable  stream, 
with  good  timber  for  some  way  back.  Be- 
low the  mouth  there  is  a  good  bluff,  and 
behind  are  the  Wakarusa  settlements.  Here 
the  Methodist  Church  (North)  have  a  mission. 
Coal  has  also  been  discovered  above  the 
Wakarusa.  The  Shawnees  have  sold,  without 
reserve,  all  their  lands  in  this  direction  ;  and 
the  whole  country  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kansas,  above,  on  its  waters  (except  a  strip 
five  miles  wide,  and  thirty  miles  long,  owned 
by  the  Pattawatomies),  is  now  open  to  settle- 
ment. There  will  probably  be  some  vacant 
lands  below,  after  the  Shawnees  have  made 
their  selections. 

In  this  connection  it  may  properly  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Wyandots  own  thirty -nine 
sections  in  the  forks  of  the  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  The  Delawares,  by  their  recent 
treaty,  reserve  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  and 
forty  miles  long,  running  up  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Grasshopper.  The  Kansas  In- 
dians, too,  have  a  reservation  twenty-two 
miles  long,  by  one  mile  wide,  north  of  the 
river,  below  Pattawatomie;  while  the  Pat- 
tawatomies have  thirty  miles  square,  partly 
on  each  side  of  the  Kansas — and  the  Kicka- 
poos  hold  a  small  reserve  near  the  head  of  the 
Grasshopper.  All  the  balance  of  the  vast 
regions,  drained  by  the  Kansas  River  and  its 
tributaries,  are  now  open  for  settlements,  and 
will  soon  arrest  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prising settlers. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river,  above  the  Wa- 
karusa,  there    are    excellent   bottom-lands; 
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and,  a  short  way  teyond  these,  another  fine 
site  for  a  town  presents  itself  on  the  north 
side — while  still  farther  up  on  the  south  bank, 
the  high  prairie  comes  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  presenting  another  appropriate 
place  where  the  busy  hum  of  commerce  may 
by  and  by  speak  the  presence  of  a  city.  Here 
we  saw  numerous  cabins  of  settlers ;  and 
away,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  the  prairies  were  high  and 
rolling  like  the  waves  of  Old  Ocean.  South- 
ward, beautiful  groves  dot  the  prairie,  and  the 
dark  line  of  timber  that  stretches  along  the 
Wakarusa  valley — with  the  great  Prairie- 
mound,  so  to  speak,  fixed  there  as  the  land- 
mark of  perpetual  beauty — the  meandering 
river,  with  its  dark  skirting  forests  of  timber 
on  the  north — all  are  scenes  in  Nature's  mag- 
nificent panorama,  here  brought  within  range 
of  vision.  Proceeding  north,  high,  rich  bot- 
toms extended  for  many  miles,  and  we  saw 
vast  thickets  of  grape-vines,  pea-vines,  rasp- 
berries, and  pawpaws.  The  timber  was 
principally  oak,  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  mul- 
berry, hackberry,  linden,  cotton-wood,  and 
coffee-bean. 

A  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Grass- 
hopper, on  the  north,  the  prairie  undulates 
gradually  back  from  the  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  At  its  confluence  with  Kansas, 
there  is  on  the  opposite  shore  a  beautiful 
bluff";  and  between  the  Grasshopper  and  Mud 
Creek,  there  is  a  prairie  bottom  where 
pioneers  were  making  claims.  From  this 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  is  a  distance 
of  80  miles  by  the  river. 

For  the  next  twenty  miles  the  country  in 
our  course  presented  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  those  just  given — on  both  sides,  alter- 
nating prairie  and  timber,  all  capable  of  settle- 
ment. We  passed  Mr,  Stinson's  Ferry ;  his 
house  and  farm  are  vei-y  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  eminence  where  the  upland  and 
prairies  come  down  to  the  river. 

About  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Kansas,  we  passed,  on  the  north  side,  a  fine 
bluff"  with  clumps  of  trees  on  the  top,  rich 
rolling  prairie  in  the  background,  and  heavy 
timber  above  and  below.  A  little  further  up, 
on  the  left  bank,  a  high  prairie  bottom  comes 
in,  which  swelis  gracefully  away  southward, 


with  copes  of  timber,  presenting  to  the  en- 
raptured pioneer  sites  for  the  choicest  farms. 
Settlements  are  being  made  there  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Passing  onward,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of 
Soldier  Creek,  which  has  its  rise  far  up  north, 
and  gives  variety  to  the  landscape  by  its  dark 
line  of  fringing  timber.  We  next  saw  Pap- 
pan's  Ferry.  His  house  is  on  the  right,  in  a 
fine  timbered  bottom ;  while  on  the  south, 
high  prairies,  such  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
came  down  to  the  river.  Here  we  crossed 
the  Pattawatomie  line,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas, 
Timber,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  next 
passed — the  prairie  bluff's,  on  the  south,  about 
one  hundred  feet  high — soon  after  which,  we 
reached  the  Great  Crossing.  There  are  three 
ferries  together — with  Pattawatomie  settle- 
ments, stores,  and  the  Baptist  school  and 
mission  on  the  south  side ;  and,  every  few 
miles  beyond,  there  was  the  same  succession 
of  groves  satA  prairie  on  either  hand,  present- 
ing unequaled  situations  for  farms. 

Uniontown  was  next  seen.  It  is  made  up 
of  about  twenty  log  cabins,  and  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Steaming  onward,  we  passed  Red 
Bluff's  and  Darling's  Ferry  ;  and  a  little  fur- 
ther beyond  is  Mill  Creek,  a  considerable 
stream,  on  which  the  Pattawatomies  have 
erected  a  mill.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  red 
mulatto  color,  and  is  very  productive ;  up 
this  little  river  we  saw  fine  groves  of  timber, 
and  many  high  mounds,  forming  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

Above  Mill  Creek,  on  the  south,  we  passed 
an  excellent  pi'airie  town  site.  A  little  fur- 
ther, on  the  same  side,  there  are  lofty  banks 
of  red  marl,  with  high  prairie  in  the  rear. 
We  saw  a  large  band  of  Indians  Avho  had 
been  holding  a  council  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  here  the  carcass  of  a  huge  buff'alo  floated 
past.  Again  we  had  the  rich  bottoms  and 
prairies  on  either  side  of  us ;  and  when  we 
could  withdraw  our  gaze  from  the  country 
near  by,  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  splendid 
portions  stretching  away  far  beyond.  Coming 
to  an  Indian  wood-yard,  fifteen  cords  of  wood 
were  taken  on  board,  for  Avhich  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $37.50.     This  is  a  new  employment, 
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as  well  as  a  profitable  one  for  the  red  men ; 
and  the  owners  promised  to  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  cords  more  ready  by  the  time  the 
steamer  returned.  Our  fine  little  craft  was 
a  most  interesting  sight  to  most  of  them  ;  and 
she  was  examined  from  the  bank  by  over  a 
hundred,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  together 
to  see  what  had  made  such  a  shrill  whistle ! 
They  were  very  animated;  and  commerce 
may  yet  infuse  industrious  habits  into  many 
of  the  Indian  race. 

About  a  mile  further  up,  and  a  little  back 
from  the  river,  is  the  Catholic  mission.  Skim- 
ming along  for  about  twenty-five  miles  fur- 
ther, we  reached  the  mouth  of  Vermillion 
Kiver,  emptying  from  the  north,  the  timber 
on  its  banks  forming  a  dark  line  through  the 
landscape  for  many  miles  along  its  course. 
Two  miles  or  so,  above,  we  passed  the  west- 
ern Pattawatomie  line — supposed  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  by  water, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

And  from  this  western  line,  let  it  be  re- 
marked, all  the  country  westward  and  north- 
ward is  open  for  settlement. 

From  this  boundary  to  its  mouth,  the 
Kansas  river  presses  on  the  southern  bank, 
touching  the  uplands  every  four  or  five 
miles;  while  on  the  north  side,  from  a 
point  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Blue, 
down  some  fifty  miles,  there  is  a  continu- 
ous bottom,  four  or  five  miles  wide — larger 
and  more  magnificent  than  the  far-famed 
American  Bottoms,  below  St.  Louis.  Here 
excellent  corn  has  been  raised,  by  the  half- 
breeds  for  many  years.  The  soil  is  black, 
warm,  and  quick  ;  and  produces  much  earlier 
in  the  season  than  farms  in  the  same  latitude 
east.  Emigrants  to  California  and  Oregon, 
who  are  aware  of  this  fact,  prefer  to  cross  the 
Missouri  River,  at  Parkville,  and  take  the 
great  road  up  the  Kansas  Valley,  on  the  north 
side,  on  this  account.  They  find  most  excel- 
lent grazing  for  their  stock  by  the  first  of 
April,  often  earlier.  We  have  not  seen  a 
swamp  or  wet  slough,  nor  any  stagnant  water, 
in  the  valley  drained  by  the  Kansas  river. 
The  streams,  generally  speaking,  flow  over 
gravelly  beds;  most  of  the  bottoms  are 
high;  the  few  that  are  low  are  of  a  dry, 
sandy     character;   .  and     the     prairies     are 


rolling  enough  to  drain  off  the  water  freely. 

Passing  the  west  line  of  the  Pattawatomie 
nation,  we  entered  upon  open  prairies,  often 
reaching  the  river  on  both  sides  ;  now  and 
then  a  small  grove,  and  a  light  fringe  of 
timber,  on  the  banks.  On  the  right,  in  a  great 
prairie  bottom,  in  a  bend  of  the  river  extend- 
ing back  to  Rock  Creek,  Mr.  Perry  has  made 
a  selection  for  a  stock  farm ;  and  a  little  way 
above  his  claim  there  is  another  great  bend, 
offering  a  tempting  inducement  to  some  other 
enterprising  farmer  who  has  a  taste  for  stock 
raising.  Beyond  this  we  passed  a  large  grove 
of  timber  on  the  right,  and  then  passed  a 
most  appropriate  bluff"  for  a  town  site — the 
first  we  saw  for  several  miles.  Here  we  saw 
Blue  Hill,  which  is  a  prominent  landmark 
overlooking  the  mouth  of  Blue  River.  From 
this  point  upward,  the  bluffs  are  higher  and 
more  abrupt,  and  the  country  back  more  ele- 
vated and  broken.  Here  we  saw  a  large  eagle 
nest,  out  of  which  the  old  bird  looked  angrily 
at  us,  for  intruding  on  its  pre-emption ;  but 
she,  too,  must  give  way,  with  the  red  skins,  to 
manifest  destiny.  A  little  way  above,  another 
huge  buffalo  floated  past ;  he  may  have  been 
anxious  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  Republican 
or  Smoky  Hill,  lost  foothold,  and  carried 
away  by  the  rolling  flood. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Blue,  which 
comes  in  from  the  north,  (as  nearly  all  the 
tributaries  of  Kansas  do,)  and  appears  to  be 
navigable  for  some  distance,  we  were  pleased 
with  its  fine  bottoms  and  long  streaks  of  tim- 
ber ;  while  on  the  left  were  conical  bluffs  and 
high  prairie  mounds,  with  figured  lines,  and 
steps  rismg  one  above  another  in  the  distance, 
contributing  to  the  scenery  a  very  romantic 
appearance.  Immediately  above  this  im- 
portant tributary,  there  is  another  beautiful 
prairie  bottom,  sloping  back  northward 
farther  than  we  could  see ;  and  on  the  left, 
still  another,  containing  more  than  2000  acres, 
in  a  bend  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  across  the  neck.  The  enticing  features 
of  the  latter  are — a  little  grove  of  timber  on 
the  hight,  a  cool  gushing  spring,  and  plenty  of 
rock  at  hand  in  the  bluff",  with  which  to  raise 
an  enduring  fence  over  the  narrow  Isthmus. 
The  world  does  not  present  a  more  excellent 
situation  for  a  stock  farm  :  indeed,  the  whole 
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line  of  the  main  river  branches,  from  here 
upward,  may  be  said  to  be  adapted  for  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  such  farms.  On  the  right  a 
bluff  comes  into  the  river,  the  first  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Blue,  offering  an  appropriate 
town  site ;  and  we  saw  stakes  set  on  the 
slope,  as  well  as  a  tent  or  cabin  back  on  the 
high  prairie — indicating  that  our  countrymen 
were  there.  Just  above,  there  is  a  clear,  run- 
ning stream,  and  a  line  of  timber  reaching  far 
back.  From  this  to  the  Fort,  the  river  winds 
Uke  a  natural  canal,  through  green  flowery 
meadows,  with  similar  scenery  in  the  distance. 
On  the  left,  we  saw  some  splendid  country 
for  farms,  up  the  valley  of  a  stream,  the  name 
of  which  we  do  not  recollect ;  there  were  fine 
groves  of  timber,  and  rich  valley  land.  We 
understand  that  several  claims  have  been 
made  there. 

On  Monday  night,  just  before  reaching 
Fort  Riley,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremen- 
dous thunder  storm.  We  were  surrounded 
by  prairie;  and  the  captain  had  to  lay  his 
craft  close  to  the  shore,  and  cast  anchor,  there 
being  no  stump  or  tree  to  fasten  to.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  a  cabin  on 
steamers  navigating  these  prairie  rivers,  where 
the  winds  sometimes  sweep  along  with  un- 
broken violence.  We  saw  the  Pilot  Mound 
in  the  distance,  where  the  military  road  leaves 
the  Kansas  bottoms,  and  passes  through  a  de- 
pression in  the  bluffs  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Blue.  We  passed  some  small  creeks  on  the 
right,  with  settlements  on  them ;  and  Clark's 
Creek,  on  the  left,  affording  some  fine  tim- 
bered lands,  and  good  springs. 

A  little  after  sunrise,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
we  neared  Fort  Riley — its  fine  stone  build- 
ings loomed  up  grandly  in  the  sunbeams.  It 
is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Republican 
and  Smoky  Hill  forks  of  the  Kansas,  on  the 
second  bench  or  roll  of  the  prairie,  having 
higher  bluffs  immediately  behind,  from  which 
the  building  rock  is  quarried.  It  is  soft  lime- 
stone, easily  cut  into  with  a  pick,  and  can  be 
cut  into  any  shape ;  we  noticed  the  same  ho- 
rizontal strata  cropping  out  at  all  elevated 
points  in  the  prairie. 

Crossing  the  Pawnee  or  Republican  fork 
by  the  Government  bridge,  we  had  a  good 
view  of  the  fine  country  between   the   two 


rivers,  which  rises  gracefully  backward  in 
high  swelling  prairies.  Here  there  is  a  small 
mill  just  started.  We  strolled  up  the  Re- 
publican, gathered  some  black  raspberries, 
and  crossed  a  spring  bench,  then  mounted  a 
high  bluff,  whence  we  could  see  the  beautiful 
Republican  Valley  a  long  way  up.  It  is 
nearly  three  miles  wide,  high,  dry,  and  level, 
with  a  loose,  black,  rich  soil.  The  river  flows 
in  serpentine  course  through  the  prairie  bot- 
toms, at  some  bends  making  a  circuit  of 
six  or  eight  miles,  and  coming  back  to  within 
a  mile  of  itself  again — the  banks  generally 
have  a  light  fringe  of  timber,  with  occasional 
groves  near  the  water's  edge,  in  the  ravines, 
and  on  the  bluffs.  This  is  truly  a  delightful 
valley — the  most  inviting  for  settlement  we 
ever  saw. 

The  "  Excel"  made  a  short  trip  up  Smoky 
Hill ;  Lieut.  Sargent,  from  the  Fort,  accompa- 
nied us.  We  had  an  exciting  time.  The 
constant  announcement  from  the  man  who 
heaved  the  lead,  was,  "  No  bottom."  The 
river  was  full,  and  the  current  strong,  but  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  round  the  short 
bends ;  it  keeps  on  the  course  of  the  main 
Kansas,  coming  a  little  more  from  the  south- 
west. There  is  more  timber  on  this  river 
than  on  the  Kansas  above  Pattawatomie,  and 
the  soil  is  better.  We  observed  a  deep  marl 
deposit  on  the  bluffs,  beneath  black  soil,  and 
the  bottoms  inclined  up  prettily  from  the 
river. 

A  little  way  up  the  river  we  saw  a  band 
of  Fox  Indians  crossing  over,  going  north  on 
a  buffalo  hunt ;  and  their  procession  stretched 
over  the  prairies  for  miles.  Here  and  there 
in  the  party  was  carried  a  pole,  with  a  swan's 
neck  or  eagle's  head  and  tail,  &c.,  stuck  upon 
it  for  a  flag.  They  had  with  them  about  five 
hundred  horses,  all  of  which  looked  well. 
Great  was  the  surprise  manifested  on  seeing 
the  "  Excel"  puffing  along  up  these  unknown 
waters ;  but,  poor  fellows !  the  startling  scream 
of  the  shrill  steam  whistle,  and  the  impetuous 
snorting  of  the  iron  horse,  will  soon  scare  off' 
the  buffivlo  and  other  game  from  your  hunt- 
ing-grounds, to  return  no  more — you  too- 
must  follow  in  their  trail,  or  succumb  to  the 
irresistible  influence  of  civilization. 

Some  forty  miles  up  Smoky  Hill,  an  exten- 
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sive  bed  of  gypsum  has  been  found,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  tested  and  proved 
to  be  of  superior  quality  ;  we  brought  a  small 
specimen  home  with  us.  Salt  is  also  alleged 
to  be  very  abundant  on  the  Saline  fork  ;  the 
waters  of  the  Smoky  Hill  are  often  quite 
brackish,  and  when  the  boilers  of  the  "  Excel" 
are  filled  from  that-  river,  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crustation of  salt  deposited.  Specimens  of 
coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  of 
tin,  lead,  and  iron  ore,  have  been  brought  in. 
Hints  have  been  given  that  gold  abounds,  but 
in  parts — unknown !  There  can  not  be  a 
doubt,  however,  that  valuable  minerals  will 
be  found  cropping  out  beneath,  or  inter- 
spersed in  the  primitive  formation,  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The 
country  rises  very  rapidly  in  that  direction 
from  Fort  Riley ;  up  the  Republican,  for  in- 
stance, the  ascent,  in  the  first  three  hundred 
miles,  is  said  to  be  two  thousand  feet.  The 
rock  in  vicinity  of  Smoky  Hill  is  principally 
limestone  ;  and  the  river  bottoms  are  a  sandy 
loam.  The  upland  prairies  are  broken,  but 
of  black,  rich  soil,  particularly  where  lime- 
stone predominates ;  the  valleys  are  also  very 
rich,  and  the  soil  mellow.  Passing  over  the 
high  uplands,  often  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  prairie  spreading  out  beyond,  till  it  is  lost 
in  dim  distance ;  when  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
magic,  you  come  upon  a 

"  Woody  valley,  warm  and  low," — 

with  fine  springs  and  clear  running  water. 
Tliis  is,  indeed,  a  well-watered  region,  and 
-must  be  salubrious  and  healthy.  We  pre- 
viously mentioned  the  scarcity  of  timber 
above  Pattawatomie  ;  it  may  here  be  added, 
that  it  is  inadequate  to  supply  what  would  be 
needed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  hardly 
sufficient  for  fire-wood.  Here,  and  to  the 
westward,  a  new  era  in  agriculture  must  be 
inaugurated — a  new  system  must  be  practiced. 
Nature  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  Instead 
of  clearing  timber  lands,  as  in  Eastern  States, 
the  citizen  farmers  of  Kansas  must  grow 
their  timber. 

There  is  fuel  wanted,  but  coal  in  many  places 
can  be  got  with  little  labor;  houses  must  be 
built,  and  fences  made,  but  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  timber,  excellent  rocks  for  all  pur- 


poses can  be  procured  in  abundance  ;  or,  for 
fencing,  the  farmer  can  hedge  himself  in  most 
completely  with  Osage  Orange.  The  country 
abounds  with  most  luscious  grapes.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  are  remarkably  healthy  ;  and  these 
rolling  prairies  will  make  the  finest  sheep 
walks  in  the  world.  In  fact,  this  may  be  de- 
signated the  Pastoral  Region  of  America. 
The  gardens  at  Fort  Riley  look  well ;  and  we 
procured  some  beautiful  wild  prairie  flowers. 

The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Smoky  Hill 
with  a  stern-wheel  steamer  of  such  length  a§ 
the  "  Excel,"  prevented  the  captain  from  ven- 
turing so  far  as  he  otherwise  would.  A 
shorter  side-wheel  steamer,  of  very  light 
draft,  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  these 
interior  rivers,  will  soon  be  put  on  the  trade. 
We  lefi;  Fort  Riley  on  the  return  trip  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  came  down  at  great 
speed.  Passing  rapidly  in  review  the  splendid 
scenery  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  make 
hasty  memoranda,  we  entered  the  Missouri 
about  daylight  next  morning. 

In  reference  to  the  productions  and  climate 
of  Kansas  territory — there  are,  no  doubt, 
superior  hemp  lands  in  its  central  and  western 
portions  ;  but  Nature  unmistakably  indicates 
stock  raising  as  the  proper  and  most  profit- 
able occupation  for  the  farmers  who  shall 
settle  there.  In  the  great  Kansas  Valley  below 
Pattawatomie,  and  in  the  eastern  region  along 
the  Missouri,  there  are  some  of  the  finest 
hemp  lands  in  the  world.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  vegetables,  grow  as  well  there  as  in  any 
of  the  Western  States.  Those  in  the  Platte 
Purchase,  i:nmediately  east  of  the  Missouri 
River,  who  attend  to  fruit  growing,  say  that 
their  apples,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  can  not  be 
surpassed  anywhere ;  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  as  much  may  not  be  said  of  the  same 
crops  in  the  region  across  the  river. 

The  winters  are  generally  dry  and  pleasant, 
and  the  roads  fine  ;  but  little  snow  falls,  and 
this  lays  on  the  ground  only  for  a  short  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  are  very  "  cold 
spells"  of  weather,  but  they  are  not  of  very 
long  duration.  For  instance,  the  masons  in 
Parkville,  Platte  Co.,  Mo.,  quarried  and  laid 
stone  last  winter  with  but  little  interruption 
on  account  of  the  weather.  Common  cattle, 
colts,  mules,  and   sheep,  can   be  wintered  on 
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blue-grass,  provided  the  pastures  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  fall,  and  the  stock  have  a 
little  corn  or  haj  occasionally.  February 
and  March  are  frequently  quite  pleasant,  and 
much  plowing  can  be  done  in  the  mellow 
dry  loam  of  the  Kansas  Valley.  The  sum- 
mers are  quite  warm  and  long,  and  the  ther- 
mometer (Fahr.)  not  unfrequently  marking 
up  to  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade.  The 
high  prairies,  however,  are  generally  fanned 
by  cool,  refreshing  breezes ;  and  as  we  as- 
cend the  branches  of -^ the  Kansas  from  Fort 
Riley,  there  is  a  rapid  rise  to  a  cooler  region. 
In  May  and  June  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  rain  ;  but  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  fall 
are  generally  dry. 

Having  been  across  the  Territory  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  give  these  remarks  as  the  result  of  our 
experience. 


DIALOGUE. 

EDWARD    AND    WARWICK. 

The  celebrated  Eavl  of  Warwick  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
English,  "The  King  Maker,"  because,  for  a  time,  he  overthrew 
or  established  monarchs  at  his  will.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  Barons  of  England,  and  was  conquered  and  slain  in  a 
battle  with  King  Edward. 

Edward.  Let  me  have  no  intruders  ;  above  all, 
Keep  Warwick  from  my  siglit — 

Enter  Warwick. 

Warwiclc.  Behold  liim  liere  ; 
No  welcome  guest,  it  seems,  unless  I  ask 
My  lord  of  Suffolk's  leave :  there  was  a  time 
When  Warwick  wanted  not  Ms  aid  to  gain 
Admission  here. 

Edw.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
When  Warwick  more  desired  and  more  deserved  it. 
War.  Never !     I've  been  a  foolish,  faithful  slave  ; 
All  my  best  years,  the  morning  of  my  life, 
Have  been  devoted  to  your  service.     What 
Are  now  the  fruits  ?    Disgrace  and  infamy  ; 
My  spotless  name,  which  never  yet  the  breath 
Of  calumny  had  tainted,  made  the  mock 
For  foreign  fools  to  carp  at :  but  'tis  fit, 
Who  trust  in  princes  should  be  thus  rewarded. 

Edw.  I  thought,  my  lord,  I  had  full  well  repaid 
Your  services  with  honors,  wealth,  and  power 
Unlimited  ;  thy  all-directing  hand 
Guided  in  secret  every  latent  wheel 
Of  government,  and  moved  the  whole  machine  : 
Warwick  was  all  in  all,  and  powerless  Edward 
Stood  like  a  cipher  in  the  great  account. 


War.  Who  gave  that  cipher  worth,  and  seated  thee 
On  England's  throne  ?    Thy  undistinguished  name 
Had  rotted  in  the  dust  from  whence  it  sprang, 
And  moldered  in  oblivion,  had  not  Warwick 
Dug  from  its  sordid  mine  the  useless  ore. 
And  stamped  it  with  a  diadem.     Thou  knowest, 
This  wretched  country,  doomed,  perhaps,  like  Eome, 
To  fall  by  its  own  self-destroying  hand, 
Tossed  for  so  many  years  in  the  rough  sea 
Of  civil  discord,  but  for  me  had  •perished. 
In  that  distressful  hour,  I  seized  the  helm, 
Bade  the  rough  waves  subside  in  peace,  and  steered 
Your  shattered  vessel  safe  into  the  harbor. 
You  may  despise,  perhaps,  that  useless  aid 
Which  you  no  longer  want ;  but  know,  proud  yoiith. 
He  who  forgets  a  friend,  deserves  a  foe. 

Edw.  Know,  too,  reproach  for  benefits  received 
Pays  every  debt,  and  cancels  obligation. 

War.  Why,  that  indeed  is  frugal  honesty, 
A  thrifty,  saving  knowledge  :  when  the  debt 
Grows  burdensome,  and  can  not  be  discharged, 
A  sponge  will  wipe  out  all,  and  cost  you  nothing. 

Edw.  When  you  have  counted  o'er  the  numerous  train 
Of  mighty  gifts  your  bounty  lavished  on  me. 
You  may  remember  next  the  injuries 
Which  I  have  done  you  :  let  me  know  them  all, 
And  I  will  make  you  ample  satisfaction. 

War.   Thou  canst  not ;  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  a  jewel 
It  is  not  in  thy  power  to  restore. 
I  was  the  first,  shall  future  annals  say, 
That  broke  the  sacred  bond  of  public  trust 
And  mutual  confidence  ;  ambassadors. 
In  after  times — mere  instruments,  perhaps, 
Of  venal  statesmen — shall  recall  my  name 
To  witness  that  they  want  not  an  example. 
And  plead  my  guilt  to  sanctify  their  own. 
Amidst  the  herd  of  mercenary  slaves 
That  haunt  j-our  court,  could  none  be  found  but  Warwick 
To  bo  the  shameless  herald  of  a  lie  ? 

Edw.  And  wouldst  thou  turn  the  vile  reproach  on  me  ? 
If  I  have  broke  my  faith,  and  stained  the  name 
Of  England,  thank  thy  own  pernicious  counsels 
That  urged  me  to  it,  and  extorted  from  me 
A  cold  consent  to  what  my  heart  abhorred. 

War.  I've  been  abused,  insulted,  and  betrayed. 
My  injured  honor  cries  aloud  for  vengeance. 
Her  wounds  will  never  close  I 

Edio.  These  gusts  of  passion. 
Will  but  inflame  them.     If  I  have  been  right 
Informed,  my  lord,  besides  these  dangerous  soars 
Of  bleeding  honor,  you  have  other  wounds, 
As  deep,  though  not  so  fatal  : — such,  perhaps, 
As  none  but  fair  Elizabeth  can  cure. 

War.  Elizabeth ! 

Edio.  Nay,  start  not :  I  have  cause 
To  wonder  most.     I  little  thought,  indeed, 
When  Warwick  told  me  I  might  learn  to  love. 
He  was  himself  so  .able  to  instruct  me  ; 
But  I've  discovered  all ! 

War.  And  so  have  I. 
Too  well  I  know  thy  breach  of  friendship  there, 
Thy  fruitless,  base  endeavors  to  gjip/Jant  me. 

Edw.  I  scorn  it,  sir  !    Elizabeth  hath  charms, 
And  I  have  equal  right  with  you  to  admire  them : 
Nor  see  I  aught  so  godlike  in  the  form, 
So  all-commanding  in  the  name  of  Warwick, 
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That  he  alone  should  revel  iu  the  charms 
Of  beauty,  and  monopolize  perfection. 
I  knew  not  of  your  love. 

War.  'Tis  ftilse  ! 
You  knew  it  all,  and  meanly  took  occasion, 
Whilst  I  was  busied  in  the  noble  office 
Your  grace  though  fit  to  honor  me  withal, 
To  tamper  with  a  weak,  unguarded  woman, 
And  basely  steal  a  treasure 
"Which  your  kingdom  eould  not  purchase. 

£dw.  How  know  you  that  ?    But  be  it  as  it  may, 
I  had  a  right,  nor  will  I  tamely  yield 
My  claim  to  happiness,  the  privilege 
To  choose  the  partner  of  my  throne  : 
It  is  a  branch  of  my  prerogative. 

War.  Prerogative  ! '  What's  that  ?  the  boast  of  tyrants, 
A  borrowed  jewel,  glittering  in  the  crown 
With  specious  luster,  lent  but  to  betray. 
You  had  it,  sir,  and  hold  it,  from  the  people. 

Mliv.  And  therefore  do  I  prize  it:  I  would  guard 
Their  liberties,  and  they  shall  strengthen  mine  ; 
But  when  proud  Paction  and  her  rebel  crew 
Insult  their  sovereign,  trample  on  liis  laws, 
And  bid  defiance  to  his  power,  the  people, 
Injustice  to  themselves,  will  then  defend 
His  cause,  and  vindicate  the  rights  they  gave. 

War.  Go  to  your  darling  people,  then ;  for  soon, 
If  I  mistake  not,  'twill  be  needful  ;  try 
Their  boasted  zeal,  and  see  if  one  of  them 
Will  dare  to  lift  his  arm  up  in  your  cause. 
If  I  forbid  them. 

Fdw.  Is  it  so,  my  lord  ? 
Then  mark  my  words  :  I've  been  your  slave  too  long, 
And  you  have  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
But  henceforth  know,  proud  peer,  I  am  thy  master, 
And  will  be  so.     The  king  who  delegates 
His  power  to  others'  hands,  but  ill  deserves 
The  crown  he  wears. 

War.  Look  well,  then,  to  your  own : 
It  sits  but  loosely  on  your  head  :  for  know, 
The  man  who  injured  Warwick  never  passed 
Unpunished  yet. 

Edtv.  Nor  he  who  threatened  Edward. 
You  may  repent  it,  sir.     My  guards  there  !     Seize 
This  traitor,  and  convey  him  to  the  Tower ; 
There  let  him  learn  obedience. 


THE  OLDEST  BIBLE  U  AMERICA. 

DR.  JOHN  R.  WITHERSPOON,  of 
Greensbor'o,  Ala.,  has  a  manuscript 
Bible,  which  he  believes,  on  evidence  of 
tradition  and  by  a  title-page,  to  have  been 
written  about  840  or  850,  a.  d.,  making  it 
one  thousand  years  old.  It  is  about  eight 
inches  broad,  and  five  inches  thick ;  written 
on  parchment,  with  covers  of  old  English  oak. 
The  page  is  splendidly  illuminated  with  black, 
red  a)id  blue  ink  letters. 


THE  PRAIRIE  01s   FIRE, 

FKOM    cooper's    "  PRAIRIE." 

HE  sleep  of  the  fu- 
gitives lasted  for 
several  hours.  The 
trapper  was  the 
first  to  shake  off 
its  influence,  as  he 
had  been  the  last 
to  court  its  refreshment. 
Rising,  just  as  the  gray  light 
of  day  began  to  brighten  that  portion  of  the 
studded  vault  which  rested  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  plain,  he  summoned  his  com- 
panions from  their  warm  lairs,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  their  being  once  more  on 

the  alert 

"  See,  Middleton !"  exclaimed  Inez,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  youthful  pleasure,  that  caused 
her  for  a  moment  to  forget  her  situation. 
"  How  lovely  is  that  sky ;  surely  it  contains  a 
promise  of  happier  times  !" 

"  It  is  glorious !"  returned  her  husband. 
"  Glorious  and  heavenly  is  that  streak  of 
vivid  red,  and  here  is  a  still  brighter  crimson 
— rarely  have  I  seen  a  richer  rising  of  the 
sun." 

"  Rising  of  the  sun !"  slowly  repeated  the 
old  man,  lifting  his  tall  person  from  its  seat, 
with  a  deliberate  and  abstracted  air,  while  he 
kept  his  eye  riveted  on  the  changing,  and  cer- 
tainly beautiful  tints  that  were  garnishing  the 
vault  of  heaven.  "  Rising  of  the  sun  !  I  like 
not  such  risings  of  the  sun.  Ah's  me !  the 
imps  have  circumvented  us  with  a  vengeance. 
The  prairie  is  on  fire  !" 

"  God  in  heaven  protect  us  !"  cried  Middle- 
ton,  catching  Inez  to  his  bosom  under  the  in- 
stant impression  of  the  imminence  of  their 
danger.  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  old  man ; 
each  instant  is  a  day  ;  let  us  fly." 

"Whither?"  demanded  the  trapper,  mo- 
tioning him  with  calmness  and  dignity  to  ar- 
rest his  steps.  "  In  this  wilderness  of  grass 
and  reeds,  you  are  like  a  vessel  in  the  broad 
lakes  without  a  compass.  A  single  step  on 
the  wrong  course  might  prove  the  destruction 
of  us  all.  It  is  seldom  danger  is  so  pressing 
that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  reason  to  do 
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its  work,  young  officer  ;  therefore,  let  us  await 
its  biddings.'' 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Paul  Hover, 
looking  about  him  with  no  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  concern,  "  I  acknowledge,  that 
should  this  dry  bed  of  weeds  get  fairly  in  a 
flame,  a  bee  would  have  to  make  a  flight 
higher  than  common  to  prevent  his  wings 
from  scorching.  Therefore,  old  trapper,  1 
agree  with  the  captain,  and  say  mount  and 
run." 

"  Ye  are  wrong — ye  are  wrong — man  is 
not  a  beast  to  follow  the  gift  of  instinct,  and 
to  snuff"  up  his  knowledge  by  a  taint  in  the 
air,  or  a  rumbling  in  the  sound  ;  but  he  must 
see  and  reason,  and  then  conclude.  So  follow 
me  a  little  to  the  left,  where  there  is  a  rise  in 
the  ground,  whence  we  may  make  our  recon- 
noiterings." 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  with  authority, 
and  led  the  way  without  further  parlance  to 
the  spot  he  had  indicated,  followed  by  the 
whole  of  his  alarmed  companions.  An  eye 
less  practiced  than  that  of  the  trapper  might 
have  failed  in  discovering  the  gentle  elevation 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  looked  on  the 
surface  of  the  meadow  like  a  growth  a  little 
taller  than  common.  When  they  reached  the 
place,  however,  the  stinted  grass  itself  an- 
nounced the  absence  of  that  moisture  which 
had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the  plain, 
and  furnished  a  clue  to  the  evidence  by  which 
he  had  judged  of  the  formation  of  the  ground 
hidden  beneath.  Here  a  few  minutes  were 
lost  in  breaking  down  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding hei-bage,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  their  position,  rose  even  above 
the  heads  of  Middleton  and  Paul,  and  in  ob- 
taining a  look-out  that  might  command  a  view 

of  the  surrounding  sea  of  fire 

The  examination  which  his  companions  so 
instantly  and  so  intently  made,  rather  served 
to  assure  them  of  their  desperate  situation 
than  to  appease  their  fears.  Huge  columns 
of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  plain,  and 
thickening  in  gloomy  masses  around  the  hori- 
zon. The  red  glow  which  gleamed  upon  their 
enormous  folds,  now  lighting  their  volumes 
with  the  glare  of  the  conflagriation,  now  flashed 
to  another  point,  as  the  flame  beneath  glided 
ahead,  leaving  all  behind  enveloped  in  awful 


darkness,  and  proclaiming  louder  than  words 
the  character  of  the  imminent  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching danger. 

"This  is  terrible!"  exclaimed  Middleton, 
folding  the  trembling  Inez  to  his  heart.  "  At 
such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  such  a  manner  !" 

"  The  gates  of  heaven  are  open  to  all  who 
truly  believe,"  murmured  the  pious  devotee 
in  his  bosom. 

"  This  resignation  is  maddening  !  But  we 
are  men,  and  will  make  a  struggle  for  our 
lives !  How  now,  my  brave  and  spirited 
friend,  shall  we  yet  mount  and  push  across 
the  flames,  or  shall  we  stand  here  and  see 
those  we  most  love  perish  in  this  frightful 
manner  without  an  effort  f 

"  I  am  for  a  swarming  time,  and  a  flight 
before  the  hive  is  too  hot  to  hold  us,"  said 
the  bee-hunter,  to  whom  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  half-distracted  Middleton  ad- 
dressed himself  "  Come,  old  trapper,  you 
must  acknowledge  this  is  but  a  slow  way  of 
getting  out  of  danger.  If  we  tarry  here  much 
longer,  it  will  be  in  the  fashion  that  the  bees 
lie  around  the  straw  after  the  hive  has  been 
smoked  for  its  honey.  You  may  hear  the  fire 
begin  to  roar  already,  and  I  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  the  flame  once  gets  fairly 
into  the  prairie  grass,  it  is  no  sloth  that  can 
outrun  it." 

"  Think  you,"  returned  the  old  man,  point- 
ing scornfully  at  the  mazes  of  the  dry  and 
matted  grass  which  environed  them,  "that 
mortal  feet  can  outstrip  the  speed  of  fire  on 
such  a  path  ?" 

"  What  say  you,  friend  doctor,"  cried  the 
bewildered  Paul,  turning  to  the  naturalist, 
with  that  sort  of  helplessness  with  which  the 
strong  are  often  apt  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
weak,  when  human  power  is  baffled  by  the 
hand  of  a  mightier  being,  "what  say  you; 
have  you  no  advice  to  give  away,  in  a  case  of 
life  and  death  ?" 

The  naturalist  stood,  tablets  in  hand,  look- 
ing at  the  awful  spectacle  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  though  the  conflagration  had  been 
lighted  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
some  scientific  problem.  Aroused  by  the 
question  of  his  companion,  he  turned  to  his 
equally  calm  though  differently  occupied  as- 
sociate,   the   trappei*,    demanding,    with    the 
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most  provoking  insensibility  to  the  urgent 
nature  of  their  situation — "  Venerable  hunter, 
you  have  often  witnessed  similar  prismatic 
experiments" — 

He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Paul,  who 
struck  the  tablets  from  his  hands  with  a  vio- 
lence that  betrayed  the  utter  intellectual  con- 
fusion which  had  overset  the  equanimity  of  his 
mind.  Before  time  was  allowed  for  remon- 
strance, the  old  man,  who  had  continued  during 
the  whole  scene  like  one  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed,  though  also  like  one  who  was  rather 
perplexed  than  alarmed,  suddenly  assumed  a 
decided  air,  as  if  he  no  longer  doubted  on  the 
course  it  was  most  advisable  to  pursue. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  doing,"  he  said,  interrupt- 
ing the  controversy  that  was  about  to  ensue 
between  the  naturalist  and  the  bee-hunter ; 
"  it  is  time  to  leave  off  books  and  meanings, 
and  to  be  doing." 

"  You  have  come  to  your  recollections  too 
late,  miserable  old  man,"  cried  Middleton ; 
"  the  flames  are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
us,  and  the  wind  is  bringing  them  down  in 
this  quarter  with  dreadful  rapidity." 

"  Anan  !  the  flames  !  I  care  but  little  for 
the  flames.  If  I  only  knew  how  to  circumvent 
the  cunning  of  "the  Tetons,  as  I  know  how  to 
cheat  the  fire  of  its  prey,  there  would  be 
nothing  needed  but  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  our 
deliverance.  Do  you  call  this  a  fire  1  If  you 
had  seen  what  I  have  witnessed  in  the  eastern 
hills,  when  mighty  mountains  were  like  the 
furnace  of  a  smith,  you  would  have  known 
what  it  was  to  fear  the  flames,  and  to  be 
thankful  that  you  were  spared  !  Come,  lads, 
come  ;  'tis  time  to  be  doing  now,  and  to  cease 
talking ;  for  yonder  curling  flame  is  truly 
coming  on  like  a  trotting  moose.  Put  hands 
upon  this  short  and  withered  grass  where  we 
stand,  and  lay  bare  the  'arth." 

"  Would  you  think  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its 
victims  in  this  childish  manner  f  exclaimed 
Middleton. 

A  faint  but  solemn  smile  passed  over  the 
features  of  the  old  man  as  he  answered — 
"  Your  gran'ther  would  have  said,  that  when 
the  enemy  was  nigh,  a  soldier  could  do  no 
better  than  to  obey." 

The  captain  felt  the  reproof,  and  instantly 
began  to  imitate  the  industry  of  Paul,  who 


was  tearing  the  decayed  herbage  from  the 
ground  in  a  sort  of  desperate  compliance  with 
the  trapper's  direction.  Even  Ellen  lent  her 
hands  to  the  labor,  nor  was  it  long  before 
Inez  was  seen  similarly  employed,  though 
none  amongst  them,  knew  why  or  wherefore. 
When  life  is  thought  to  be  the  reward  of  la- 
bor, men  are  wont  to  be  industrious.  A  very 
few  moments  sufficed  to  lay  bare  a  spot  of 
some  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge 
of  this  little  area  the  trapper  brought  the  fe- 
males, directing  Middleton  and  Paul  to  cover 
their  light  and  inflammable  dresses  with  the 
blankets  of  the  party.  So  soon  as  this  pre- 
caution was  observed,  the  old  man  approached 
the  opposite  margin  of  the  grass,  which  still 
environed  them  in  a  tall  and  dangerous  circle, 
and  selecting  a  handful  of  the  driest  of  the 
herbage,  he  placed  it  over  the  pan  of  his  rifle. 
The  light  combustible  kindled  at  the  flash. 
Then  he  placed  the  little  flame  into  a  bed  of 
the  standing  fog,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
spot  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  he  patiently 
awaited  the  result. 

The  subtle  element  seized  with  avidity  upon 
its  new  fuel,  and  in  a  moment  forked  flames 
were  gliding  among  the  grass,  as  the  tongues 
of  ruminating  animals  are  seen  rolling  among 
their  food,  apparently  in  quest  of  its  sweetest 
portions. 

"  Now,"  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  a  fin- 
ger and  laughing  in  liis  peculiarly  silent  man- 
ner, "  you  shall  see  fire  fight  fire  !  Ah's  me ! 
many  is  the  time  I  have  burnt  a  smoothly 
path  from  wanton  laziness  to  pick  my  way 
across  a  tangled  bottom." 

"  But  is  this  not  fatal !"  cried  the  amazed 
Middleton ;  "  are  you  not  bringing  the  enemy 
nigher  to  us  instead  of  avoiding  it  V 

"  Do  you  scorch  so  easily  1 — your  gran'ther 
had  a  tougher  skin.  But  we  shall  live  to  see ; 
we  shall  all  live  to  see." 

The  experience  of  the  trapper  was  in  the 
right.  As  the  fire  gained  strength  and  heat 
it  began  to  spread  on  three  sides,  dying  of  it- 
self on  the  fourth  for  want  of  aliment.  As  it 
increased,  and  the  sullen  roaring  announced 
its  power,  it  cleared  everything  before  it, 
leaving  the  black  'and  smoking  soil  far  more 
naked  than  if  th^  scythe  had  swept  the  place. 
The  situation  of  the  fugitives  would  have  still 
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been  hazardous,  had  not  the  area  enlarged  as 
the  flame  encircled  them.  But  by  advancing 
to  the  spot  where  the  trapper  had  kindled  the 
grass,  they  avoided  the  heat,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  the  flames  began  to  recede  in 
every  quarter,  leaving  them  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  but  perfectly  safe  from  the 
torrent  of  fire  that  was  still  rolling  onward. 

The  spectators  regarded  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  the  trapper  with  that  species  of  won- 
der with  which  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  are 
said  to  have  viewed  the  manner  in  which 
Columbus  made  his  egg  to  stand  on  its  end, 
though  with  feelings  that  were  filled  with 
gi'atitude  instead  of  envy. 

"  Most  wonderful !"  said  Middleton,  when 
he  saw  the  complete  success  of  the  means  by 
which  they  had  been  rescued  from  a  danger 
that  he  had  conceived  to  be  unavoidable. 
"  The  thought  was  a  gift  from  heaven,  and  the 
hand  that  executed  it  should  be  immortal." 


"  Old  trapper,"  cried  Paul,  thrusting  his 
lingers  through  his  shaggy  locks,  "  1  have  lined 
many  a  loaded  bee  into  his  hole,  and  know- 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  woods,  but  this 
is  robbing  a  hornet  of  his  sting  without  touch- 
ing the  insect !" 

"  It  will  do,  it  wall  do,"  returned  the  old 
man,  who  after  the  first  moment  of  his  success 
seemed  to  think  no  more  of  the  exploit.  .  .  . 
"  Let  the  flames  do  their  work  for  a  short 
half  hour,  and  then  we  will  mount.  That  time 
is  needed  to  cool  the  meadow,  for  these  un- 
shod beasts  are  tender  on  the  hoof  as  a  bare- 
footed girl." 

The  veteran,  on  whose  experience  they  all 
so  implicitly  relied  for  protection,  employed 
himself  in  reconnoitering  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance, through  the  openings  which  the  air  oc- 
casionally made  in .  the  immense  bodies  of 
smoke,  that  by  this  time  lay  in  enormous 
piles  on  every  part  of  the  plain. 


gi  ^Ki^in  at  Jttos. 


The  Tear  we  live  in. — According  to  the  "  Ameri- 
can Almanac,"  we  ai-e  in  the  "  78th  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America ;  the  1854th 
year  of  the  Christian  Era ;  the  6567th  year  of  the  Ju- 
lian Period ;  the  5614th  year  since  the  creation  of  the 
■world,  according  to  the  Jews;  the  2607th  year  (ac- 
cording to  Varro)  since  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  the 
2530th  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  658th  Olympiads  at 
775i  years  before  Christ;  the  1270th  year  (of  twelve 
lunations)  since  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet, 
■which,  as  is  generally  supposed,  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  July,  in  the  year  622  of  the  Christian  Era." 


A  TflEOEf  Exploded. — Tlie  theory  stalled  some 
time  since,  that  rain  could  be  coaxed  do-wn  from  the 
clouds  by  fii'e,  has  been  put  to  a  hard  test  this  season. 
There  liaTe  been  fires  enough  to  make  the  "  heavens 
■weep'  the  biggest  kind  of  tears,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
theory,  thus  far,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exploded  one. 


Magnificent  Enterprise. — Some  of  our  Western 
exchanges  speak  of  the  bridge  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Company,  over  the  Illinois  River  at  La  Salle, 
as  fully  equal  to  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  America. 
It  extends  across  from  bluff  to  bluff,  is  more  than  half 
a  mile  long,  and  seventy  feet  high,  supported  by  seven- 
teen massive  stone  piers  and  the  abutments.  The  es- 
timated cost  is  $750,000.  The  lo-wer  floor  is  for  com- 
mon vehicles,  the  upper  for  cars.  Spanning,  as  it  does, 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Illinois,  it  can  be  seen  a  great 


distance  up  and  do^wn  the  river,  and  the  effect  ia  ex- 
ceedingly imposing.  The  American  rail^way  companies 
at  the  present  day  build  -works  which  in  ancient  times 
would  be  considered  monuments  that  required  the 
whole  available  wealth  of  nations  to  construct. 


Letters  fi'om  St.  Petersburg  say  that  two  battalions 
of  skaters  have  been  formed  at  Cronstadt.  Their  mode 
of  action  is  known  from  former  -wars.  Their  vocation 
is  to  slide  over  the  ice,  to  operate  against  any  island 
that  may  be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Battalions  of 
skaters  are  also  being  established  in  other  garrisons. 


liovEL  Scene. — An  American  gentleman,  residing 
in  Germany,  sends  home  an  account  of  a  dinner  to  a 
rail^way  congress,  at  which  a  locomotive  appeared  upon 
the  table,  to  which  was  attached  a  train  loaded  with 
dishes  of  the  choicest  and  most  solid  food.  The  succu- 
lent train  advanced  slowly,  in  imitation  of  the  passen- 
ger trains  upon  all  German  roads.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  the  table  without  stopping,  in  order  to  give 
a  view  of  the  good  tilings  ■with  which  it  was  freighted, 
the  train  again  started,  making  a  station  in  front  of 
each  guest,  and  permitting  him  to  fill  his  plate  accord- 
ing to  his  appetite  and  fancy.  The  trains  followed 
each  other  in  constant  succession  for  two  or  three 
hours,  departing  each  time  well  loaded  with  comesti- 
bles, and  always  returning  empty  to  the  depot.  This 
is  just  the  thing  for  an  American  eating  table,  where 
the  fashion  is,  according  to  EngUsh  authority,  to  gulp 
everything  with  railroad  speed. 
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Cuba  produces  about  220,000  tons  of  sugar  annu- 
ally;  the  United  States  produces  about  110,000. 


Princeton  College  has  educated  more  than  600 
Clergymen,  more  than  200  Judges,  Statesmen  and 
iL  C.'s — so  says  the  new  President  of  the  Institution, 
Rev.  Dr.  McLean. 


Robert  Scott,  an  extensive  farmer  of  Woodford, 
Ky.,  has  a  large  pond  of  water  upon  his  domain,  by 
which  he  has  half  domesticated  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 
They  migrate  northward  in  the  spring,  and  return  in 
the  fall  with  their  full-fledged  young.  The  flock  now 
numbers  two  hundred  and  eighty,  and  increases  annu- 
ally.   

Sagacity. — As  an  instance  of  Clanese  sagacity  in 
business  matters,  the  ship  Potomac  was  sold  in  San 
Francisco,  a  few  months  since,  for  $5,000,  to  a  China- 
man. She  was  taken  to  Hong  Kong  and  there  sold 
for  $25,000.  The  last  owner  added  an  extra  deck  to 
llse  vessel,  and  in  a  single  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to 
San  Francisco  and  back,  cleared  the  sum  of  $37,000. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  emigration  from  China  to 
California  and  Australia,  the  Chinese  merchants  have 
imbibed  a  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise,  and  charter  and 
freight  many  vessels. 


Boys,  take  Notice  ! — Benjamin  Franklin  Wade, 
Senator  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  Edward  Wade, 
liepresentative  in  Congress  from  the  same  State,  are 
brothers,  and  were  born  in  Feeding  Hills,  West  Spring- 
field. Their  father  was  poor,  but  they  improved  their 
leisure  moments  in  reading  or  study,  while  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy  were  spending  their  time  in  foolish  amuse- 
ments, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  their  present  fame 
and  usefulness.  They  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education. 


Mayor  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  is  determined  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath by  liquor- sellers  of  that  city.  We  admire  the 
Mayor's  energy,  decision  and  integrity. 


The  Buffalo  Express,  in  speaking  of  the  articles 
found  upon  raising  the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Erie, 
burnt  thirteen  years  since,  says : — There  was  also  found 
a  silver  watch,  the  hands  of  which  had  stopped,  point- 
ino'  to  twenty-five  minutes  before  eleven  ;  the  crystal 
is  melted  down  upon  the  face,  a  silent,  but  dreadfully 
impressive  evidence  of  the  awful  death  met  by  him 
who  cairied  it. 


A  New  State. — Tlie  white  inhabitants  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  are  agitating  the  question  of  forming 
a  State  separate  from  the  present  organization — taking 
what  of  Michigan  lies  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
points  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  bordering  on  the 
lake,  and  naming  it  the  State  of  Superior. 


is  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece  ;  on  one  side  it  has 
an  Indian  head  with  a  crown  of  feathers,  such  as  one 
sees  at  times  on  tobacco  boxes.  The  head  is  surrounded 
by  the  words  "  United  States  of  America."  On  the 
reverse  side,  there  is  an  open  wreath  composed  of  the 
principal  staple  agricultural  productions  of  the  countiy 
— wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  This  wreath 
surrounds  tlie  words  "  1  Dollar,  1854."  In  appearance, 
on  this  side  especially,  it  precisely  resembles  the  thi-ee- 
dollar  coin.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and 
its  greater  diameter  will  be  likely  to  make  it  much 
more  generally  acceptable  than  the  dollar  coin  now  in 
circulation,  which  has  proved  very  inconvenient  indeed, 
on  account  of  its  too  small  diameter. 


A  New  United  States  Coin. — The  new  dollar  coin 


A  Curious  Cave  on  the  top  of  Long  Lick  moun- 
taui,  near  Purgettsville,  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  has 
from  tjme  immemorial  been  known  to  exist,  but  no 
one  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  explore  it  until  a  few 
days  ago,  when  George  Jordan,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen,  having  let  down  a  candle, 
and  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  to  a  sapling  and  the  ; 
other  around  his  body,  descended  in  to  the  mysterious  i 
regions.  The  aperture  at  the  mouth  is  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  enlarges  as  you  de- 
scend, like  an  inverted  funnel,  the  descent  being  per- 
pendicular the  whole  distance.  Mr.  J.  descended 
sixty-four  or  sixty-five  feet,  when  he  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  spacious  chamber,  from  which  several  passages 
led  off  in  various  directions.  These  passages  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  a  four  horse  wagon.  On  arriving 
at  the  bottom,  says  Mr.  J.,  and  taking  an  upward  view, 
the  scene  is  truly  appalling.  This  cavern  does  not  seem 
to  be  inhabited  by  any  living  being  save  the  common 
bat,  which  infest  it  by  millions,  and  were  disposed  to 
dispute  the  right  of  the  curious  adventurer. 


Abbas  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  died  the  13th  July. 
He  was  last  seen  alive  Thursday  evening  previous, 
alone,  lying  on  a  divan  in  the  saloon  of  Bennali  Palace. 
Two  Mameloucks  kept  guard  in  a  neighboring  cham- 
ber. The  morning  (Friday)  wore  on  without  his  giving 
any  order — the  waiting  room  was  deserted.  His  offi- 
cers penetrated  into  the  saloon — he  was  found,  his  feet 
on  the  divan,  his  head  on  the  floor,  and  the  blood  was 
flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils — he  was  dead. 
Tho  Mameloucks  had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that, 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  Viceroy,  they  fled 
shortly  after  daybreak  for  Cairo,  taking  witii  them  all 
the  diamonds  and  gold  they  could  find.  For  some 
time  the  demise  was  kept  a  secret.  Every  one  about 
the  late  Viceroy  seemed  struck  with  consteraation.  At 
last  his  nearest  officer  resolved  to  carry  the  body  to 
Cairo. 


Ancient. — Some  time  since,  some  gi-ains  of  wheat, 
which  had  been  taken  from  an  old  Egyptian  sarcopha- 
gus at  Cairo,  were  given  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Compeigne,  by  whom  they  were  sown  with  the  most 
surprising  results.     The  stems  which  have  risen  fi-ora 
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this  seed  are  as  large  as  a  reed,  the  leaves  are  more 
than  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  ears  have  each  one 
hundred  grains  of  very  large  size,  so  that  several  of  the 
original  seeds  have  multipHed  2,000-fold.  It  is  thought 
that  the  seed  dates  as  far  back  as  Sesostris.  The 
wheat  seed  can  lie  8,000  years  in  the  tomb,  and  yet 
arise  to  beautiful  life — but  the  atheist  will  let  man  live 
only  his  three  score  and  ten. 


Kossuth  in  his  Home. — A  lady  writing  from  Lon- 
don says — "From  Richmond's  I  drove  out  to  call  upon 


Kossuth.  "We  found  him  in  an  obscure  lodging  on  the 
outskirts  of  London.  I  would  that  some  of  the  people 
in  America,  who  have  thrown  out  insinuations  about 
his  hving  in  luxury,  could  have  seen  the  plainuess  of 
tlie  reception  room,  which  liad  nothing  in  it  beyond  the 
simplest  necessaries.  But  to  me  his  unselfish  patriot 
is  more  venerable  for  the  poverty  and  his  misfortunes. 
I  inquired  for  Madame  Kossuth,  and  he  answered,  '  I 
have  not  seen  her  to-day,'  adding, '  she  has  lier  family 
affairs,  you  know,  madam  ;  we  are  poor  exiles  here ;' 
and  fearing  to  cause  embarrassment,  I  did  not  press  an 
interview." 


®|e  i,ea,cl]tt's  §A 


This  number  closes  the  Third  Volume  of  The 
Schoolmate,  and  while  we  thank  our  friends — young 
and  old — for  the  patronage  with  which  you  have 
favoured  our  Magaziue,  we  hope  you  will  all  continue 
your  subscriptions  through  another  year,  and  obtain  as 
many  new  subscribers  as  possible.  If  each  one  of  you 
will  get  up  a  small  club  among  your  schoolmates, 
you  can  obtain  the  work  very  cheap,  and  receive  a 
beautiful  premium  which  we  shall  offer  in  the  next 
number.  The  Fourth  Volume  will  be,  in  every  re- 
spect, superior  to  the  previous  ones  :  the  original  music 
will  be  resumed  ;  the  cuts  will  be  larger  and  finer,  and 
the  speeches,  dialogues,  stories,  and  all  other  articles, 
as  interesting  as  we  can  possibly  make  them.  A  new 
series  of  articles,  entitled,  "  How  to  Become  a  Good 
Speaker,"  will  commence  in  No.  1.  Please  send  in 
J  our  subscriptions  immediately.  Editor. 


THINGS    WORTH   KNOWING. 

Singular  Disclosure. — A  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army  recently  desired  to  know  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  enlistment.  .  By  permission  of  the  cap- 
tain, in  a  company  containing  fifty-five,  the  writer 
pledged  never  to  disclose  the  name  of  officer  or  pri- 
vate, except  as  a  physical  or  metaphysical  fact ;  the 
true  histoiy  was  obtained  of  every  man.  On  investi- 
gation, it  appeared  that  nine-tenths  enlisted  on  account 
of  some  female  difficulty,  thirteen  of  them  had  changed 
their  names,  and  forty-three  were  either  drunk,  or 
partially  so,  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment.  Most  of 
them  were  men  of  fine  talents  and  learning,  and  liad 
once  been  in  elevated  positions  in  life.  Four  had  been 
lawyers,  three  doctors,  and  two  ministers. 


The  Butterfly  Plant. — The  National  Intelligencer 
says  that  a  specimen  of  the  singular  and  beautiful 
"butterfly  plant"  is  now  in  bloom  at  the  National 
Greenhouse  in  Washington.  The  blossoms  are  very 
large  and  yellow,  witli  reddish  brown  spots,  and  are 
moved  to  and  fro  with  every  breath  of  air,  so  as  to 
resemble  very  much  the  gaudy  insect  from  which  it 


derives  its  name.     The  plant  was  brought  from  the 
Island  of  St.Thomas  in  the  United  States  frigate  Raritan. 


"Old  Hundred." — The  history  of  this  old  psalm 
tune,  which  almost  everybody  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  ever  since  they  can  remember,  is  the  subject  of  a 
work  recently  written  by  an  English  clergyman.  Mar- 
tin Luther  has  generally  been  reckoned  the  author  of 
"  Old  Hundred,"  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  was 
composed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  William  Franc, 
a  German.  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  been  consid- 
erably changed  from  the  original,  and  it  is  said,  that,  as 
it  first  appeared,  it  was  of  a  more  lively  character  than 
at  present. 


united  states  presidents. 
Great  Washington  was  number  one  : 
Then  senior  Adams  next  came  on. 
Jefferson  made  the  number  three — 
And  Madison  the  fourth  would  be. 
Monroe  the  fifth  just  here  came  in — 
Then  sixth  an  Adams  came  again  : 
As  seventh  we  did  Jackson  see : 
Van  Buren,  sir,  the  eighth  was  he; 
And  Harrison  made  number  nine — 
At  ten  friend  Tyler  filled  the  line. 
Polk  was  the  eleventh  as  we  know, 
The  twelfth  was  Taylor  in  the  row. 
Fillmore  the  thirteentli  took  his  place- 
Pierce  is  the  fourteenth  in  the  race. 


Usefulness  of  the  Coooa-Tree. — The  cocoa-tree 
supplies  the  natives  of  South  America  with  bread  wa- 
ter, milk,  honey,  sugar,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  cups,  spoons, 
basins,  baskets,  cloth,  thread,  needles,  paper,  ship- 
masts,  sails,  cordage,  &c. 

ODDITIES. 

"  Dick,  I  say,  why  don't  you  turn  that  buffalo  robe 
the  other  side  out  ? — hair  is  the  warmest."  "  Tom  do 
you  suppose  the  animal  himself  didn't  know  how  to 
wear  his  hide  ?     I  follow  bis  style." 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DESK. 


A  VERY  absent-minded  gentleman  being  upset  by  a 
boat  into  tlie  river,  sunk  twice  before  he  remembered 
be  could  swim. 


Wht  is  the  first  chicken  of  a  brood  like  the  fore- 
mast of  a  ship  ?  Because  it's  a  little  for'ai-d  of  the 
main  hatch. 


He  who  a  watch  would  keep,  two  things  must  do — 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket,  too. 

ENIGMAS. 
1.  I  AM  constantly  in  the  midst  of  money  (1) ;  I  am 
constantly  putting  people  in  possession  of  property  (2) ; 
and  I  increase  the  number  of  most  things  that  come 
in  my  way  (3).  I  am  no  friend  to  the  distressed 
needlewomen,  for  I  render  needles  unnecessary  (4)  ; 
yet  whenever  I  undertake  a  dress  I  infallibly  make  it 
sit  (5).  I  am  quarrelsome,  for  a  word  and  a  blow  is 
my  maxim, — in  fact  with  me  a  word  becomes  a 
weapon  (6) ;  and  merriment  slaughter  (7).  In  the 
time  of  Hemy  IV.  I  was  much  addicted  to  hanging  on 
the  great  (8).  It  is  commonly  remarked  that  drink 
converts  men  into  swine,  but  I  transform  wine  itself 
into  the  same  animals  (9).  Deprived  of  me  certain 
railway  speculations  came  out  in  their  true  character 
(10).  A  team  can  draw  a  wagon  well  without  me, 
still  when  I  am  in  front  the  speed  is  wonderfully  in- 
creased (11).  It  seems  that  marvelous  products  may 
be  obtained  from  peat,  but  when  I  am  extracted  from 
earth  pure  oil  alune  remains  (12).  Let  me  go  before 
and  a  story  is  sure  to  be  stale  (13) ;  and  if  I  am  left 
out  it  will  be  political  (14).  Whether  you  consider 
me  a  friend  or  a  foe  to  the  church,  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  strongly  attached  to  pluralities  (15).  "With  res- 
pect to  free-trade,  I  tm-n  com  itself  into  contempt  (16). 
I  am  met  with  in  the  midst  of  Russia  (17)  and  Prussia 
(18),  and  am  also  abundant  among  the  Swiss  (19). 
"Were  I  withdrawn  from  that  unhappy  country,  Spain, 
nothing  would  be  left  but  grief  (20).  After  sport,  when 
I  take  my  departure,  the  evening  is  often  finished  with 
what  remains  (21).  At  a  soiree  I  am  always  in  good 
time  (22).  In  person  I  am  much  beut  (23) ;  although 
I  occasionally  stund  upright  (24).  As  to  my  education 
I  was  always  licad  of  the  school  (25),  although  inva- 
riably at  the  bottom  of  my  class  (26).  With  me  age 
looks  wise  (27),  but  a  gentleman  is  better  without  me, 
as  accompanied  by  me  he  appears  feminine  (28).  On 
the  contrary,  a  lady  ought  not  to  part  with  me,  for  if 
she  loses  me  she  seems  mascuhue  (29).  I  must  be  an 
unwelcome  vit^itor,  for  with  me  sorrow  (30)  begins  and 
happiness  ends  (31) ;  sadness  commences  (32)  and  bliss 
terminates  (33) ; — yet  it  is  in  my  power  to  transform 
cares  into  what  is  delightful  (34).  Answer — The  letter 
S.  You  can  pick  out  the  different  answers  from  1  to 
84. 


2.  What  word  is  there  in  the  English  language,  and 
in  common  use,  which  will  describe  a  person  or  thing 
as  not  to  be  found  in  any  place,  and  yet,  without  any 


other  alteration  than  a  separation  of  the  syllable,  will 
describe  him  as  being  present  at  the  same  moment? 
Ajiswer — No-where  ;  nowhere  1 


Debt  and  Credit. — The  word  D-e-b-t  is  composed 
of  the  initials  of  "  Dun  Every  Body  Twice."  C-e-e-d-i-t 
is  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  "  Call  Regular  Every 
Day— I'll  Trust." 

Enigmas,  Charades,  Anagram,  Rebus. — An  enigma 
is  an  ambiguous  saying,  or  a  composition  in  which 
something  known  is  concealed  under  obscure  language. 
A  charade  is  an  enigma  niade  upon  a  word  of  two  or 
more  syllables.  It  usually  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  describing  the  syllables  separately ;  the  second 
alluding  to  the  entire  word,  and  combining  the  whole 
in  some  lively, '  poetic,  and  ingenious  thought.  An 
anagram  is  a  word  changed  into  another  word  of  dif- 
ferent or  opposite  meaning,  or  one  word  converted 
into  two  or  more  lesser  words,  as  drapery,  the  letters 
of  which,  when  transposed,  form  per  yard.  A  rehus 
is  an  enigmatical  composition,  in  which  figures  or  ob- 
jects are  alluded  to,  instead  of  words,  and  out  of  the 
combination  thus  produced,  a  written  pu^izle  is  con- 
trived. 


ANSWERS    FOR    AUGUST. 

transpositions. 
1.  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11   12  13. 
DETER  MINAT    I    0    N. 
2.  Rat,  tar,  art. 

arithmetical  problems. 

1.  Time,  of  course,  60^^  ^^c.  Distance  the  hare 
ran,  490  yards. 

2.  There  a=104,  the  32d  power  of  which  is  3,508,- 
059.  Dividing  1  by  this,  we  get  0-285-058;  the  dif- 
ference between  which  and  1,  is  0-714,942;  and  by 
dividing  this  by  0-04,  we  obtain  17,87355,  which  is  the 
present  value  of  £1  of  the  annuity.  Multiplying  it 
by  75,  we  get  £1,340  10s.  4d.,  the  required  price. 

names  of  flowers  expressed  by  anagrams. 


1.  Anemone. 

2.  Clematis. 

3.  China  Rose. 

1.  Cabbage. 


4.  Cereus. 

5.  Betony. 

6.  Balsam. 

CHARADES. 


7.  Acanthus. 

8.  China  Aster. 

9.  Amaryllis. 

2.  Salt-ceUar. 


ANSWERS    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 
A  PUZZLE. 
The  rogues  could  cross  the  ditch  by  placing  one 
board  across  a  corner,  and  the  other  from  the  center  of 
the  first  board  to  one  corner  of  the  orchard. 


1.  Shoe. 


RIDDLES. 

2.  Hood. 


3.  Peer-less. 


ENIGMAS. 

1.  Bug-bear.  4.  Left. 

2.  Over-plus.  5.  Wife. 

3.  Steam. 


i 


